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Enclosed    for   your  review   Is  the  Final    Environmental    Impact   Statement   (FEIS)   on  the  San 
Juan-San  Miguel    Resource  Management  Plan   (RMP).      This  document  analyzes  the   Impacts  of 
managing   all    of  the  public    land   resources  as   a   whole  rather  than   singly.      It  contains  the 
proposed    RMP,   hereinafter  referred    to  as  the  "Proposed   Plan,"   which   refines  the  Preferred 
Alternative   presented    In  the  Draft   EIS    (DEIS)   published   In   April    1984.     The  Proposed   Plan 
Is  the  BLM's   proposed    action. 

With  the  exception  of   certain  wilderness  recommendations,   all    parts  of   this  Proposed   Plan 
may  be   protested.      Any   person   who   participated    In  the   planning    process  and   has  an    Interest 
which    Is  or  may   be  adversely  affected    by  the  approval    of   this  FEIS  may   protest   such 
approval.      A  protest  may  raise  only  those  Issues   which  were  submitted    for  the  record 
during   the  planning    process  and    should   be   filed    with  the  Director   (202),   Bureau  of    Land 
Management,    U.S.   Department  of  the    Interior,    18th  and  C   Streets,    NW,    Washington,   D.C. 
20240.      To   be  timely,   a   protest  must  be   filed    prior  to    January    14,    1985.       A  protest  must 
contain  the    following   Information: 

1.  The  name,   mailing   address,  telephone   number,  and    Interest  of  the   person   filing 
the  protest. 

2.  A  statement  of  the   Issue(s)    being   protested. 

3.  A  statement  of   the  part(s)   of   the  plan  or  amendment  being    protested. 

4.  A  copy  of   all   documents  or   Issues  that   were  submitted   during  the   planning    process 
by  the   protesting    party  or  an    Indication  of   the  date  the   Issue(s)    were  discussed    for  the 
record. 

5.  A  concise   statement  explaining   why  the  BLM   State  Director's  decision    Is  believed 
to  be  wrong. 

No   sooner  than  the  end   of  the  30-day   protest   period  and   after  the  Governor's  Consistency 
Review,  a  record  of  decision  will    be    Issued.     Approval    shall    be  withheld  on  any   portion  of 
the  plan   under   protest   until    final    action  has  been  completed  on  such   protest. 

The  record   of   decision   will    be   Issued   no   sooner  than    February    1985. 


Sincerely, 


Paul    W.   Arrasmlth 
District  Manager 
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ENVIRONMENTAL    IMPACT   STATEMENT 


for  the 
SAN    JUAN-SAN  MIGUEL   PLANNING  AREA 


DRAFT    (     )  FINAL    (X) 

The  United    States  Department  of    the    Interior,    Bureau  of    Land   Management 


1.  Type  of   Action:        Administrative   (X) 

Legislative  (    ) 

2.  Abstract:      This  Final    Resource  Management  Plan   and    Environmental     Impact 
Statement  describes  and  analyzes    four   alternatives    for   managing  the  public 
lands  and   resources    in   the   San   Juan-San  Miguel    planning   area,    which   are: 
(1)   Resource  Conservation,    (2)   Resource   Utilization,    (3)   Current  Management 
(No  Action),    and    (4)   Proposed    Plan. 

3.  Comments   have   been   requested    from   the   following:      See  Chapter   4, 
Consultation  and   Coordination,    for   a    list   of    individuals  and   groups  on   our 
ma  i  I  i  ng    I  i  st. 

4.  For   further    information,    contact: 

David    J.   Miller,    Area  Manager 
Bureau  of   Land   Management 
San   Juan   Resource   Area 
Room   102,    Federal    Building 
701   Camino  del    Rio 
Durango,   Colorado   81301 
Telephone:       (303)    247-4082 

5.  Protests  must  be   received   no    later   than:      January    14,    1985. 
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,  1977,  the  President  signed  into  law  the  Surf 
amation  Act  (SMCRA).  Section  522  of  the  Actrr 
Interior  to  conduct  a  Federal  lands  review  to 
i table  for  surface  coal  mining  or  surface  oper 
e  impacts  of  underground  coal  mining.  The  ana 
eing  conducted  as  part  of  the  resource  managem 
San  Juan-San  Miguel  planning  area. 

eria  (43  CFR  3461.1)  were  used  to  assess  the 
r  mining  of  areas  of  medium  to  high  potential 
fied  by  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  (USGS)  as  K 

Resource  Areas  (KRCRAs).  The  intent  of  the  c 
area  (or  areas)  within  the  KRCRAs  that  contain 
teri sties  that  could  not  be  properly  protected 
e  area  were  leased  for  coal  mining.  Areas  so 
from  further  consideration  for  coal  leasing.1 
teria  to  all  areas  that  may  be  leased  for  coal 
luating  Federal  lands  is  accomplished  in  a  con 
ective  manner  so  that  coal  development  plannin 
areas  where  environmental  conflicts  are  less  1 

or  conflict  to  production  efforts. 
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In  1983,  the  coal  regulations  were  modified  to  include  all  lands 
that  were  nominated  by  industry  or  private  citizens  for  suitability  for 
possible  future  coal  leasing.   In  general,  these  areas  correspond  to  the 
areas  delineated  by  USGS  as  KRCRAs.   In  this  report,  the  KRCRA  boundaries 
were  used  with  minor  modification  to  reflect  current  geologic  knowledge 
of  the  areas  within  those  KRCRAs. 


The  unsu itabil ity  criteria  are  designed  to  be  applied  only  to  those 
areas  in  which  surface  (strip)  mining  of  coal  will  occur  or  to  those 
areas  in  which  underground  mining  of  coal  will  produce  surface  effects 
(such  as  subsidence,  disturbance  to  surface  occupancy,  fire,  etc.). 
Areas  in  which  underground  mining  of  coal  will  not  produce  such  surface 
effects  are    exempt  from  applying  the  criteria.   However,  because  it  is 
not  known  at  this  time  which  areas  will  be  sought  for  lease,  this 
analysis  includes  high  to  medium  potential  coal  areas  in  the  KRCRAs 
administered  by  the  BLM,  both  surface  or  subsurface. 

I 
I 


Durango  Coal  Area 

i 

The  Durango  coal  area  (see  Maps  1  through  4,  extending  from  Mesa 
Verde  National  Park  to  the  west  and  east  to  the  Piedra  River),  is  located 
in  the  south-central  portion  of  the  San  Juan-San  Miguel  planning  area  and 
consists  of  a  total  acreage  of  approximately  143,780  acres.   It  is  the 
largest  unit  in  this  unsuitability  analysis  and  has  two  existing  coal 
lease  areas--National  King  Coal  and  Chimney  Rock.   Of  the  total  acreage 
assessed  for  surface  mining,  13,400  acres  or  nine  percent  of  the  total 
area  has  been  found  unsuitable  (see  Table  1).   In  addition,  10,440  acres 
of  the  Durango  KRCRA  has  been  determined  to  be  unsuitable  for  all  methods 
of  mining  (see  Table  2  )  . 


I  ucl  a  Coal  Area 


Located  in  the  northwest  portion  of  the  San  Juan-San  Mi 
area,  the  Nucla  coal  area  (see  Map  5)  consists  of  three  smal 
parcels  totalling  2,080  acres.  Of  the  total  acreage,  280  ac 
assessed  unsuitable  for  surface  mining  (see  Table  1). 

i 


ortion  of  the  San  Juan-San  Miguel  planning 

+  h™„  .-an  iand 

ires  has  been 


East  Cortez  Coal  Area 


The  East  Cortez  coal  area  (see  Map  6)  is  located  just  two  miles  east 
of  Cortez,  Colorado,  in  the  southwest  portion  of  the  San  Juart-San  Miguel 
planning  area.   It  consists  of  a  total  acreage  of  2,840  acres;  25  percent 
(720  acres)  has  been  assessed  unsuitable  for  surface  mining,  i  Table  2 
summarizes  the  results  of  applying  the  twenty  coal  unsuitability  criteria 
to  the  East  Cortez  area.  I 


Summary  | 

Three  regions  within  the  planning  area    have  been  examined  for 
potential  coal  leasing  (see  Map  7).   The  Nucla  coal  area,  totaling  2,080 
acres,  consists  of  three  small  land  parcels  in  the  Nucla-Naturita  area. 
The  East  Cortez  coal  area  is  a  single  block  of  2,840  acres  located  two 
miles  east  of  Cortez.   In  both  cases,  the  land  is  administered  by  the  BLM 
or  has  private  surface  and  Federal  subsurface  minerals.   The  Durango  coal 
area    is  widespread,  extending  from  Mesa  Verde  National  Park  to  the  west 
and  east  to  the  Piedra  River  and  covers  143,780  acres;  it  consists  of 
fragmented  Federal-private  owners  hip  blocks  and  contains  two  existing 
coal  lease  areas:   National  King  Coal  and  Chimney  Rock  (lease  numbers 
C-29125  and  C-34886). 

I 


Only  four  percent  of  the  Durango  KRCRA  contains  coal  suitable  for 
surface  (strip)  recovery.   Approximately  eleven  percent  may  be  recovered 
by  surface  or  underground  methods;  the  remaining  eighty-five  percent  is 
only  suitable  for  recovery  by  underground  methods.   Both  the^ast  Cortez 
and  Nucla  KRCRA s  contain  surface  mineable  reserves. 

i 
Table  1  summarizes  the  results  of  applying  the  twenty  coal 

unsuitability  criteria.   Additional  site-specific  data  may  be  necessary 

in  some  instances;  as  well,  small  buffer  zones  or  portions  of  each  KRCRA 

may  be  unsuitable  for  further  consideration.   Several  criteria  required 

applying  exceptions.   Following  is  a  list  of  all  stipulations  generated 

from  applying  the  twenty  criteria  and  the  exceptions: 


Due  to  the  limitations  caused  by  mapping  scale  (1/2"  =  7  mi), 
40-acre  parcels  were  the  smallest  tracts  delineated  in  this  coal  report, 
When  site-specific  analysis  and  mine  plan  reviews  are  conducted,  a  more 
detailed  mapping  scale  and  data  could  result  in  refining  the , appl icati on 
of  the  coal  unsuitability  criteria. 
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PREFACE 

I ntroduction 

The  San  Juan/San  Miguel  Final  Resource  Management  Plan  and  Environmental  Impact 
Statement  (RMP/EIS)  is  an  ent ire  repr int  of  the  Draft  RMP/EIS,  incorporating  numerous 
changes  and  corrections  that  resulted  from  comments  on  the  Draft  and  changes  in  BLM  policy 
since  the  Draft  was  written.  Appendix  Ten  includes  letters  from  people  and  organizations 
commenting  on  the  Draft  RMP/EIS,  the  transcripts  of  the  oral  testimony  given  at  the  public 
hearings  on  the  Draft  RMP/EIS  (held  in  late  June  and  early  July  1984),  and  responses  to 
those  comments.  Those  of  you  who  commented  on  the  Draft  are  encouraged  to  turn  to 
Appendix  Ten  to  see  how  your  comments  were  handled. 


Significant  Changes  Between  the  Draft  and  Final 

In   most  cases,   comments  required  corrections  or  clarifications   to  the  text.      These 
changes   have   been  made   and   generally  do  not   significantly  alter  the  analysis  but   simply 
clarify   it    for  you,  the  reader.      In   other   cases,   the  analysis  has   been   expanded   to  add   new 
information    in   response   to  comments.      The   following   discussion  outlines  the  major 
differences  between  the  Draft  and  the   Final    RMP/EIS   (by  resource): 


Proposed  Plan 

The  Proposed   Plan  was  developed    from  the  alternatives    identified    and   evaluated    in  the 
Draft  RMP/EIS.      While    it  closely    follows  the  Preferred   Alternative  of   the  Draft,   several 
significant  changes   have   been  made    in  response  to   public   comments  or  as  a   result  of 
changes   in   BLM  policy. 


Livestock   Grazing 

The  No  Grazing  Subalternat ive  to  the  Resource  Conservation  Alternative  has  been 
rewritten  In  response  to  public  comments  to  clarify  the  impacts  associated  with  this 
a Iternat ive. 


Minerals 

The  Draft  RMP/EIS  recommended  that   several   areas  not   be    leased    for  oil   and   gas  values 
due   to   conflicting   resource  values  and    limitations  on  di rect ional ly   drilling   those 

esources.      These  areas   have   been   changed    from  a  no-leasing   category   to  a  no-surface 
occupancy    leasing   stipulation,    based   on   recent  changes    In   BLM  policy.      Protecting   the 
surface  resource  values   will   still   occur,    but    industry   may  now  use  any  technology   to 
develop   the  oil    and   gas   resources  that  are  available  now  or  will    be  available    in  the 
future. 


Cultural    Resources 

Two   new  cultural    emphasis  areas  have   been  added   to   protect   significant  values   present 
at  the   Lightning  Tree  Tower   Group  and  the  Hanging   Flume   (see  Chapter   2   for  narrative). 
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Wild  Horses 

In   response  to   several    public   comments  and   after  BLM  review,    It   has  been  decided    that 
the  wild   horses    present    in  the   planning  area   should    be  removed.      This  removal    will    provide 
future  management  options   and   also  will    protect    fragile   resources   present    in   the  wild 
horse  herd  areas. 


Changes  Not    Incorporated    in   the  Final    RMP/EIS 

Level    of    Detail 

Several    comments  requested   quantitative  and    site-specific    information  especially 
related   to  the   discussion   of   environmental    impacts    in  Chapter  Three.      The  majority  of 
these   comments  appear  to   have   resulted    from  a  misunderstanding   of   the  BLM  planning    system, 
A  mistake   often  made    is  to  assume  that  the  RMP  should  contain  enough   detail    to  allow 
immediate  design   and    implementation  of    field   projects.      It  would   be    impossible   to 
accomplish  that    level    of    planning  on   a  million   acres   of   public    land,   given   the   present 
time   and    budget  constraints.      BLM  uses  the  activity   plans   by   program   (range,    wildlife, 
etc.)   to   provide  the  site-specific   detail   needed   to  complete   projects  as   personnel   and 
funds   are  made   available. 


Maps 

The  alternative  maps  that  accompanied  the  Draft  RMP/EIS  were  not  revised.  They  are 
incorporated  in  their  entirety  by  reference  in  the  Final  RMP/EIS. 
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I ntroduct ion 

Four   alternatives  are  considered    in   detail     in   this  Resource  Management  Plan/ 
Environmental    Impact   Statement    (RMP/EIS),  three  of   which — Current  Management   (no  action), 
Resource  Conservation,   and   Resource  Utilization — were  developed   to  explore  a   reasonable 
range  of   alternatives.      The   fourth   alternative — the  Preferred   Alternative,   herein   called 
the  "Proposed   Plan,"    incorporates   portions  of   the  Current  Management,   Resource  Conserva- 
tion, and  Resource  Utilization   alternatives  and   generally  represents   a   balanced   approach 
to  resource  management.      They   were  developed   as  multiple  use  alternatives  and   are 
realistic,    implementable  and   comply   with  Council   on   Environmental    Quality    (CEQ)   and   Bureau 
of    Land   Management   (BLM)    planning   regulations. 


Proposed  Plan 

Introduct  ion 

The  Proposed   Plan    balances  competing   demands   by    providing   goods  and   services   while 
protecting    important  and   sensitive  environmental    values.      The  goal    of   this  alternative    is 
to  change   present  management   to  the  extent  necessary   to  meet   statutory  requirements  and 
policy   commitments  and    to   resolve    identified    issues    in   a   balanced,   cost-effective  manner. 
The    following   discussion   describes  the  overall    management  that  would   result    from    imple- 
menting  this  alternative. 


Seventy-one  Allotment  Management   Plans    (AMPs)   would   be   developed  on   approximately 
810,000  acres.      The  estimated   cost   for   range    improvements  required   to    implement  this 
alternative    is   approximately    $1   million.      Authorized    livestock  use    in   the   planning  area 
could   increase    in   the    long   term.      The   projected    result  of   all    adjustments  would   be   an 
initial    reduction   of   22,461   AUMs    (33%)    from  current  active   preference   (see  Glossary).      In 
the   long   term,    livestock   use  would   be   projected   to    increase   to  73,601   AUMs  or    13  percent 
above   current  active   preference.      This  alternative  could  result    in    beneficial,    long-term 
Impacts  to    livestock  operators   because  of    increases    in    livestock   production.      Designating 
the  Sacred  Mountain   area  as  an   Area  of   Critical    Environmental    Concern    (ACEC),   now  called 
the  Anasazi    Culture  Multiple  Use  Area,   could  have    long-term,    positive    impacts  to    livestock 
management   due  to   increased   monitoring  and  supervision. 

This  alternative  could   result    in    long-term    improvements    in  ecological    vegetation 
condition  covering   the  entire  planning   area.      That  portion  of    the  area    in   excellent 
condition   would   remain   unchanged,    while  the   percentage    in   good  condition  would   increase 
from   3  percent  to  8  percent,   and   the   percentage    in    fair  condition  would    increase    from   23 
percent  to  26   percent.      Poor  condition   sites   would   decrease   from   39   percent  to  31    percent. 

Wildlife  habitat  would   be  managed   to  support  the   current   population    levels   of   20,000 
deer  and    1,600  elk,    subject   to  the  availability  of   manpower  and    funds   to  complete  neces- 
sary  wildlife  habitat    improvements.      Pronghorn  antelope  would   increase  to  300  animals  and 
the  reintroduct ion  of    300  bighorn   sheep    in   the  Dolores  River  Canyon  would   be   allowed. 
Protective  stipulations    for  threatened  and  endangered    (T&E)   species   would    be   provided.      An 
estimated    $528,000  would   be   necessary   to   complete  the    improvements  and   Habitat  Management 
Plans    (HMPs)    projected   under  this  alternative.      Terrestrial    wildlife  habitat  conditions 
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should    Improve  significantly,   covering  the  majority  of  the   planning  area.      T&E  species 
would   benefit   from  the   provided   protection.      Long-term   positive    impacts  to  wildlife   could 
occur    from  designating  the   Sacred   Mountain  area  an  ACEC  due  to  more   intensive  management. 

Aquatic  and   riparian   habitat  would    be    improved  on   the   following  rivers  and  their 
tributaries   (in  priority   order):      the  upper   San  Miguel,  the  upper   Dolores,   and   the    lower 
San  Miguel.      An   estimated    $233,000   Is   projected   to  develop  HMPs  and   to    implement  necessary 
improvements.      Long-term   positive    impacts  on   94  miles  of   aquatic   and   riparian   habitat 
could   be  realized   under  this   alternative.      Intensive    livestock  and   wildlife  management 
would   improve   an   additional    306  miles  of    habitat. 

Managing   the   Silverton   Special    Recreation  Management  Area   (SRMA)   would   continue.      The 
Dolores  River  Canyon  would   be  managed   as  an   SRMA  and  an   allocation    system   for   visitor  use 
would   be    implemented.      Recreation  management   plans   for   both   SRMAs  would   be   developed.      The 
McElmo  Research  Natural    Area  would    be  maintained  and  the   proposed   mineral    withdrawal    would 
be  removed . 

Protecting   and   enhancing    recreation  resources   by  management  and    imposing   development 
restrictions  could  have    long-term  positive    impacts   to  recreation   and   overall   would  con- 
tinue  to   provide   the   settings   and   opportunities  most  desired    by  the   public.     Wilderness 
designation  could  have   both   positive  and   negative   long-term   impacts   to  recreation   oppor- 
tunities and   settings. 

The  Dolores  River   Canyon  WSA   (approx.    28,539  acres)   would   be  recommended    for  wilder- 
ness  designation;   as  a  result,   over  the   long  term,    wilderness  values   would    generally   be 
maintained.      The  other  seven  WSAs  would   be   returned   to  multiple  use  management  under 
various  other   emphases  resulting   in   a    loss   of   wilderness  values    for   those  areas. 

Ninety-three  percent   of   the   total    acreage   available   for  oil   and   gas  consideration 
would   be  open   to   development  without    lease   stipulations.      Approximately   four   percent  would 
be   open   to  development  with    lease  stipulations    (no-surface  occupancy)   to  protect  wildlife, 
cultural    resources,   and   recreation  values.      Less  than  three  percent  of    the  total    acreage 
would   be  closed   to    leasing   because  of   designating  the   Dolores  River  Canyon  WSA  as   wilder- 
ness.     Approximately   34,000  acres    Cb%)   of   the  area  would   be  closed   to  mineral    entry.      An 
estimated  46,000  acres    (1.5   billion   tons)   of  the  Durango  Known   Recoverable  Coal    Resource 
Area   (KRCRA)   and    1,480  acres    (26.6  million  tons)   of   the  Nucla   KRCRA  would   be  available   for 
coal    leasing  and    100  percent   of   the   East  Cortez   KRCRA  would   not   be   presently   available   for 
leasing   or  development  during   the  term  of   this  plan.      It  could  still    be  considered    for 
leasing   in  the   future,   subject   to  a   plan   amendment   being  completed.      This   alternative 
would   result    in   significant,    long-term  adverse    impacts  to  mineral    development   because  of 
withdrawals    from  mineral   entry  and    from  no    leasing  and  no-surface  occupancy   stipulations. 

This   alternative  would   provide  continued   protection  and   management   to    important 
cultural    sites  and   areas.      Overall    long-term   benefits  could  occur   because  of   the  protec- 
tive withdrawals  and  stipulations   to  mineral    development.      Designating  the  Anasazi    Culture 
Multiple   Use  Area  as  an   ACEC  could  have    long-term   positive    impacts  to   cultural    resources. 
The  Tabeguache  Creek  area  would   be  managed  as  a  Outstanding  Natural    Area. 

Land   actions   (through   sales,   exchange,  or  title  transfer)   could   be   allowed  on   approx- 
imately  21,800  acres  or  2.2  percent  of   the  public    lands    in   the   planning   area,   a    long-term 
impact   which  would    improve  the  efficiency  of   management  on   all    BLM-retained    lands. 
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AH    wild   horses   would   be  removed    from  the  Naturlta  Ridge  and   Spring  Creek  Basin   herd 
areas.      There  would   be   negative    impacts  to  wild  horse  viewing.      Positive,    long-term 
impacts   to  vegetation,    livestock  grazing,  and   wildlife  resources  could  occur  as  a  result 
of   removing   the  wild  horses. 

Intensive   timber  management  on   approximately    10,960  acres  would   be   provided.      The 
estimated   allowable  harvest  would   be  6.5  million   board    feet    (MMBF)    per   decade.      An 
additional    42,130  acres  would   be  managed   to   provide  woodland    products,    creating   an 
estimated   allowable  harvest   of   6.4  MMBF   ( 1 2,800  cords)    per   decade.      Insignificant 
production    losses  due  to   proposed    and   existing   management  could  occur.     Over  the    long 
term,    improved   management  could   result    in    increased   wood   fiber   production. 

Approximately  65,000  acres  of    intensive  watershed   management  would    be    Implemented  to 
reduce  erosion  and   sediment  yields.      To   reduce   salinity    in   the  Colorado  River,   46,000 
acres  would   be   intensively  managed.      Long-term  significant  decreases    in  erosion,   sediment, 
and   salinity   yields   could  occur.     Municipal    and   domestic  water  sources   would   be   protected. 

Improving    f ire  management    in   a   natural    ecological    setting   would   occur.      Natural 
successional    changes    in   vegetation   communities  would    be  enhanced. 

Public    lands  would    be   designated   79   percent   open,    11    percent    limited,  and    10  percent 
closed   to  ORVs. 

Increased    revenues  are  projected    from  mineral    resources  and   recreation;    however,   no 
significant   socioeconomic    impacts    in  the   planning  area  would   occur  as  a  result   of   this 
a Iternative. 


Resource  Conservation  Alternative 

Introduct  ion 

This  ecologically    preferred   alternative   provides  management   direction    to  enhance 
nonconsumpt ive   natural    resource  values.      Multiple   resource  uses  will    continue    in  most 
areas;    however,    some  areas  may   allow    limited  use  or  may   be  closed   to  specific  resource 
uses,    such   as  mineral    development  or  access  through   sensitive  wildlife   areas.      Projects 
that  enhance  resource   values  such   as    improving   wildlife  and   riparian  areas   would  receive 
priority.      The   following   discussion   describes  the  overall   management  that  would  result 
from    Implementing  this   alternative. 


Fifty-three  AMPs   would   be  developed   on  approximately   694,000  acres,    with  the 
estimated   cost    for  range    Improvements  required   to    implement  this   alternative   $430,000. 
Authorized    livestock   use    in   the  planning   area  would   be   significantly  reduced.      The 
projected   result  of   all    adjustments   would    be  an    initial    reduction   of    29,062  AUMs    (45$) 
from   current  active   preference.      In   the    long   term,    livestock   use  would   be   projected    to 
decrease  to  43,160  AUMs,  or  33  percent   below  current  active   preference.      Implementing  this 
alternative  could   result    in   a   significant  monetary    loss  to    livestock  operators   due   to 
lowered    livestock   production    in   both  the  short  and  the    long  term. 
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Impacts  of  this   alternative  could    be   long-term    improvements    in   ecological    vegetation 
conditions  covering   the  entire  planning   area.      That   portion  of    the  area   in   excellent  con- 
dition would   remain   unchanged;    however,  the   percentage  of  the  area    in   good  condition  would 
Increase   from   3  percent  to   5  percent,   while  the   percentage    in   fair   condition  would 
Increase    from  23  percent  to  24   percent.      Poor  condition   sites   would   decrease    from  39 
percent  to   36  percent. 

Wildlife   habitat  would   be  managed   to   support  current  population    levels  of    20,000  deer 
and    1,600  elk.      Pronghorn  antelope  would    increase  to  300  animals  and  the  rel ntroduct ion  of 
300  bighorn   sheep    in   the  Dolores  River  Canyon  would   be   allowed.      Protective   stipulations 
would    be   provided    for   T&E  species.      An   estimated    $358,000  would    be  necessary   to  complete 
the    improvements  and   projected   HMPs.      Terrestrial    wildlife   habitat  conditions   would 
improve  over  the  majority  of  the   planning  area  and   T&E  species  would    benefit    from  the 
provided   protection. 

The  aquatic   and   riparian   habitat  would   be    improved   on  the   following   rivers  and   their 
tributaries   (in    priority  order):     the  upper   San   Miguel,  the  upper   Dolores,  and  the   lower 
San  Miguel.      An   estimated    $4  73,000   is  projected   to  develop   HMPs   and    implement  necessary 
improvements.      Long-term,    positive    impacts  on  249  miles   of   aquatic  and   riparian   habitat 
could   be  realized  under  this  alternative. 

Managing   the  Silverton   SRMA  would   be  continued.      The  Dolores  River  Canyon  would   be 
managed   as  an   SRMA  and  a    limited   allocation   system   for   visitor  use  would   be    implemented. 
Recreation  management   plans   for   both   SBMAs  would   be  developed. 

Protecting   and   enhancing    recreation   resources   by  management  and    development  restric- 
tions could  have   long-term,    positive    impacts   to  recreation   and   overall    would  continue   to 
provide   the  settings   and   opportunities  most  desired    by   the   public.     Wilderness  designation 
could  have  both    positive  and   negative,    long-term   impacts   to  recreation   opportunities  and 
settings. 

All   eight  WSAs  would   be   recommended    for  wilderness  designation.      As  a   result,   wilder- 
ness values   would    be   generally  maintained   over  the   long  term  on    102,601   acres    in  the 
planning    area. 

Under   this  alternative,   90  percent  of   the  total    considered   acreage  would   be  open   for 
oil   and   gas    leasing  and   development   without    lease  stipulations.      Approximately   two   percent 
would   be  open   to   development  with   lease   stipulation    (no-surface  occupancy)    to   protect 
wildlife,   cultural,  and   recreation   values.      Approximately   8  percent   of   the   total    acreage 
would   be  closed   to    leasing   primarily  due  to  wilderness  designation.      Approximately    13 
percent   of   the  public    land   would   be  closed   to  mineral    entry   under  this   alternative.      An 
estimated    34,000  acres    (943  million  tons)    in   the  Durango  KRCRA  would   be   available   for  coal 
leasing.      All    of   East  Cortez  and   Nucla   KRCRAs   would   not   be   available    for    leasing  or 
development.      Significant   long-term,   adverse    impacts  to  mineral    development  due  to  the 
withdrawals    from  mineral   entry  and   from  no    leasing  and   no-surface  occupancy   stipulations 
could  result. 

This  alternative  would  provide  continued   protection  and   management  emphasis  to 
important  cultural   sites  and  areas.      Overall    long-term  benefits  could  occur   due  to 
protective  withdrawals,    stipulations  on  mineral    development,   and   wilderness  designation. 
There  could    be   some   adverse    impacts  to  cultural    resources  due   to   increased    visitor  use   in 
designated   wilderness  areas. 
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Under  this  alternative,    land  disposal    (through   sales,   exchanges,   or   title  transfer) 

would   be  allowed   on  approximately  18,000  acres  or   1.8  percent  of   the   public    lands    in   the 

planning  area,   a    long-term    impact  which   would    improve  the   efficiency  of   management  on   all 
BLM-retained    lands. 

Seventy-five  wild  horses    in   the   Spring   Creek   Basin   herd   area  and    50  wild   horses    in 
the  Naturita   Ridge  herd  area  would   be    intensively  managed.      Wild   horses  could   be  managed 
at   healthy,    viable    levels    in   both  areas.      Beneficial    impacts  to  wild  horse  viewing   and 
supplemental    values  of    wild   horses    in   the  McKenna   Peak   WSA  would  occur. 

Intensive  timber  management  on   approximately   7,930  acres   would   be   provided.      The 
estimated   al lowable   harvest  would   be  4.7  MMBF  per   decade  and   an   additional    35,170  acres 
would    be  managed   to   provide  woodland   products,  creating  the  estimated   allowable  harvest  of 
5.3  MMBF   (10,600  cords)    per   decade.      Over   the    long   term,    improved   management  could    lead   to 
increased   wood   fiber    production. 

Intensive  watershed   management  consisting   of   78,000  acres   would    be    implemented  to 
reduce  erosion  and   sediment  yields.      Approximately   30,000  acres  would   be  managed   to   reduce 
salinity    in  the  Colorado  River.      Long-term,   significant   decreases    in   erosion,   sediment, 
and   salinity   yields  could  occur.      Municipal    and   domestic   water  sources  would   be   protected. 
There  could   be   potential    losses   of   opportunities    for  erosion,   sediment,   and  salinity 
control   work    in   designated   wilderness  areas. 

Improved    f ire  management    in   a   natural    ecological    setting   would  occur   and    natural 
successional    changes    In   vegetation   communities  would    be  enhanced. 

Wilderness   designation  would   adversely  affect  access  on   approximately    102,601   acres. 
Public    lands   would   be   designated    80  percent  open,    6  percent    limited,   and    14  percent  closed 
to  0RV  use. 

No  significant   socioeconomic    impacts    in  the   planning  area  would  occur   due   to  only 
minor  changes    in   the  existing   situation. 

No  Grazing  Subalternati ve.      The  No  Grazing   Subalternative  was  developed   to   respond   to 
BLM  requirements  that  concern  analyzing    livestock  grazing  on  public    land.      All    other 
programs    in   the  Resource  Conservation   Alternative  would   be  managed   as  described    under   that 
alternative,   except  domestic    livestock   would   not   be    licensed   on   public    land. 

Livestock  use  consisting   of  64,232  AUMs  could    be   lost    in   both  the  short  and  the   long 
term,    which   could   result    in   significant,   adverse    impacts  to    livestock  operators   because  of 
lowered    livestock   production.      Both   short-  and    long-term   beneficial    impacts   to   vegetation 
could   ocnir. 

A    long-term   potential    decline   in   habitat  condition   could  occur,    but  overall    Impacts 
would   be   positive  to  wildlife   habitat.      Long-term  beneficial    impacts   to   aquatic  and 
riparian   habitat,    wi I derness  characteristics   and   values,    and    projected,    lowered   erosion 
rates  could  occur. 

In  the   long  term,    wild   horses  could    increase   In   the   Spring  Creek  Basin  and  the 
Naturita  Ridge   areas  as  a  result  of    removing    livestock   competition. 


SUMMARY 

Approximately  24,000  acres   of   woodland   previously  maintained    in   herbaceous   vegetation 
for    livestock  could   be   available   for    intensive  woodland   management. 

Long-term,    beneficial    impacts  to  watershed   conditions   could  occur.      Both  erosion  and 
sediment   yield  could   be  reduced  through  removing  all    livestock  grazing   from  the   planning 
area. 

Decreased    revenues  are  projected,    but  no  significant   socioeconomic    impacts   in   the 
planning  area  are   projected;    however,    individual    operators   would  have  the   potential    for 
severe   impacts  to   their   economic  well-being. 

Ecological    Representation   Subalternati ve.      The   Ecological    Representation   Subalterna- 
tive  was  developed   to  display  the   different  ecologic   systems  and  supplemental    values 
represented    by   four   of   the  WSAs.      Weber  Mountain,   Cross  Canyon,   McKenna  Peak,    and   Dolores 
River  Canyon   WSAs  would    be  recommended   as  suitable   for   designation   as   wilderness   (subject 
to  the  manageability   boundaries).      These   four   WSAs  all    represent  different  ecologic 
systems  currently  not   well    represented    in   the  National    Wilderness   Preservation   System 
(NWPS)   and   that  have   significant  supplemental    values. 

The   potential     impacts  to  all    resources  could   be   similar  to  those    impacts  discussed 
under  the  Resource  Conservation   Alternative,   except  that  only   Weber  Mountain,   Cross 
Canyon,   McKenna  Peak,   and   Dolores  River  Canyon  WSAs   (approx.   65,961   acres)    would   be   recom- 
mended   for  wilderness   designation.     Therefore,   fewer  areas   would    be   protected   by   wilder- 
ness designation  and   more  areas  would   be  available   for  more   intensive  management 
activities  than    under   the  Resource  Conservation   Alternative. 


Resource  Ut I II zat I  on  At  ternat I ve 

Introduction 

This  alternative  emphasizes  development  and   use  of   economic   values  and   minerals 
available  on   the  public    land.      Multiple  uses   would  continue;    however,   resource  values 
contributing   to  the    local    or  regional    economy  would   be   favored.      This  alternative  would 
favor  mineral    exploration   development,   range  utilization,  and    land   disposal;    projects 
relating   to  these   uses  would   receive   priority.      The   following   discussion  describes  the 
overall    management  that  would   result    from   implementing  this   alternative. 


One  hundred   and   nine  AMPs   on   approximately   850,000  acres  would   be   developed   at  a 
estimated  cost  of    $1.5  million    for   range    improvements.      Authorized    livestock  use   In   the 
planning    area  could  significantly    increase.  The  projected    result  of   all   adjustments  would 
be  an    initial    reduction   of    19,819  AUMs    (31$)    from  current   active   preference.      In  the   long 
term,    livestock   use  would   be   projected   to    increase  to  90,109  AUMs,   or  29   percent  above 
current  active   preference.      Implementing  this   alternative  could   result    in   significant, 
beneficial    long-term    impacts  to    livestock  operators   due   to    increases    in    livestock 
production. 

Impacts  of  this  alternative  could    be   significant,    long-term   improvements    in 
ecological    vegetation   condition   covering   the  entire  planning   area.      That  portion  of   the 
area    In   excellent  condition  would   remain   unchanged,    while  the   percentage    in   good  condition 


SUMMARY 

would    increase   from  3  percent  to   10  percent,  and  the  percentage    in    fair  condition  would 
increase   from  23  percent  to   28   percent.      Poor  condition   sites  would   decrease   from   39 
percent  to  27  percent. 

Wildlife  habitat  would    be  managed   to  support   increased   population    levels   of   24,000 
deer  and    3,000  elk.      Pronghorn  antelope  would    increase   to   500  animals   and   the  reintroduc- 
tion   of   500  bighorn  sheep    in  the  Dolores  River  Canyon  would   be   allowed.      Protective  stipu- 
lations  would   be   provided    for  T&E   species.      An   estimated    $1    million  would   be  necessary   to 
complete  the    Improvements  and   projected   HMPs.     Terrestrial    wildlife  habitat  conditions 
would   improve   significantly  over  the  majority   of   the   planning   area.     T&E   species  would 
benefit    from  the   provided   protection. 

Under  this  alternative,   aquatic  and   riparian   habitat  would    be    improved  on  the    fol- 
lowing  rivers  and   their  tributaries    (in  priority  order):      the  upper   San  Miguel,  the  upper 
Dolores,  the   lower  San  Miguel,   the  Upper  Animas,  and  the   lower   Dolores.      An   estimated 
$1.26  million    is  projected    to  develop   HMPs   and    implement  necessary    improvements.      It    is 
anticipated  that   long-term   positive    impacts  on  400  miles   of   aquatic  and   riparian   habitat 
cou  Id   be  real  ized. 

Managing  the  Silverton  SRMA  would  be  continued.  The  Dolores  River  Canyon  would  be 
managed  as  an  SRMA  and  an  allocation  system  that  encourages  visitor  use  would  be  imple- 
mented.     Recreation  management   plans   tor   both   SRMAs  would   be   developed. 

Protecting   and   enhancing   recreation  resources  by  management  and    development  restric- 
tions could  have   long-term,    positive    impacts   to  recreation  and   overall    would  continue   to 
provide  the  settings  and   opportunities  most  desired    by  the   public.        Potential    losses  of 
wilderness  characteristics  and   values  would  occur. 

Ninety-five   percent  of   the  total    acreage   available   for  oil   and   gas  consideration 
would   be  open   to   development  without    lease   stipulations.      Approximately   five   percent  would 
be   open   to  development  with    lease  stipulations    (no-surface  occupancy)    to   protect  wildlife, 
cultural    resources,    and   recreation  values.      Less  than  one  percent  of   the  total    acreage 
would   be  closed   to  mineral   entry.     The   following  would    be   available    for  coal    leasing:      the 
Durango  KRCRA,    54,000  acres    (1.8   billion   tons),   the   East  Cortez   KRCRA,    1,880  acres    (13.3 
million  tons),  and  the  Nucla   KRCRA,    1,880  acres    (33.8  million   tons).      Implement  I ng  th i s 
alternative  could   result    in    long-term,   adverse    impacts  to  mineral    development  due   to 
withdrawals    from  mineral   entry  and   to  no    leasing  and   no-surface  occupancy  stipulations. 

This  alternative  would  continue   protection  and   management    for    important   cultural 
sites  and   areas.     Overall    long-term   benefits  could  occur   due  to  protective  withdrawals  and 
stipulations  on  mineral    development.      However,   site-specific,   adverse    impacts  could  occur 
due   to  mineral    development    in  Cross,    Cahone,   and    Squaw/Papoose  canyons. 

Under   this  alternative,    land   actions    (through   sales,    exchange,   or  title  transfer) 
would   be  allowed   for   approximately   33,000  acres  or   3.3  percent  of  the  public    lands    in   the 
planning   area,   a    long-term    impact   which   would    improve  management  efficiency  on  all    BLM- 
retained    lands. 

All  wild  horses  in  the  planning  area  would  be  removed;  negative  impacts  to  public 
viewing  could  occur.  Positive,  long-term  impacts  could  occur  to  vegetation,  livestock 
grazing,  and   wildlife. 


SUMMARY 

Intensive  timber  management  on   approximately   11,220  acres  would   be   provided.     The 
estimated    allowable   harvest  would   be  6.6  MMBF  per  decade.      An   additional    42,130  acres 
would   be  managed   to   provide  woodland   products,   creating  an   estimated   allowable  harvest  of 
6.4  MMBF   (12,800  cords)    per  decade.      Insignificant  production    losses  due  to   proposed   and 
existing   management  could  occur.      Over  the   long  term,    improved   management  could    lead   to 
increased   wood   fiber  production. 

Intensive  watershed   management   (approx.    50,000  acres)   would   be    implemented   to  reduce 
erosion   and   sediment   yields.      Approximately   50,000  acres   would   be  managed   to  reduce 
salinity    in   the  Colorado  River.      Long-term   significant  decreases    in   erosion,   sediment,   and 
salinity   yields  could  occur   and   municipal   and   domestic  water    sources   would    be   protected. 

Improving   fire  management    in   a  natural   ecological    setting  would  occur   and  natural 
successional    changes    in  vegetation  communities  would   be  enhanced. 

Public    lands  would   be   designated   82   percent  open,    10  percent   limited,   and    8  percent 
closed  to  ORV  use. 

Increased   mineral   and   recreation   revenues  are   projected;    however,   no  significant 
socioeconomic    impacts    in  the  planning   area  would  occur. 


Current  Management  Alternative   (No  Action  Alternative) 

Introduct  ion 

The  Current  Management  Alternative  reflects  BLM's   current  management   direction, 
policies,    and   existing    land    use   plan  decisions.      It  was  assumed   that  no  major  policy 
changes   would  occur  and  that  the  same   funding    level   and   apportionment   of   funds   for 
resource  programs  would   continue.      The   following   discussion  describes  the  overall    manage- 
ment that  would  result    from    implementing  this   alternative. 


Intensive    livestock  management  on    11   AMPs  would   be  continued   on  approximately   304,000 
acres.      The  estimated   cost    for  maintaining  existing   projects    is   $200,000   from    1984  through 
1994.      The  current  active   preference  of   64,232  AUMs  would  continue   for   both  the   short  and 
the   long  term.      Livestock  operators   would   realize  no  significant   short-  or    long-term 
changes    in  grazing   management  or    livestock   production. 

In   the  short  term,   current  vegetation  trends  would   continue.      The  overall   quantity 
and  quality  of   vegetation    produced   on  public    lands  would   remain   essentially    unchanged  on 
some   sites  and    in   the    long   term  would   decline  slightly  on  others. 

Wildlife   habitat  would   be  managed   to   support  the  current  population    levels   of    20,000 
deer,    1,600  elk,   and    175   pronghorn  antelope.      Protective  stipulations    for   T&E  species 
would   be   provided.      An   estimated    $191 ,000  wou I d   be   necessary   to  complete  the    improvements 
and   HMPs   projected   under   this   alternative.      Habitat  conditions   would   remain   static  or  they 
could   decline   in   the    long   term   since   big   game   populations  could  also  decline. 
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Some   aquatic   and   riparian   habitat  could  continue   to   decline;    some  could   remain   static 
or    improve   under  this   alternative.      Significant   beneficial    impacts  could  occur  on   94  miles 
of   aquatic   and    riparian   habitat  due   to    intensive  management  under    livestock  and   wildlife 
activity   plans. 

Managing  the   Silverton   SRMA  and  the  Dolores  River  Canyon  would  continue.     Recrea- 
tion management  plans   for   both  areas  would   be  developed.     Protecting   and   enhancing 
recreation  resources   by  management  and   development  restrictions  could  have   long-term, 
positive    impacts  to   recreation   and   would  continue   to   provide  the   settings   and   opportuni- 
ties most   desired   by  the  public.      Potential    losses  of   wilderness  values  could  occur.      The 
McElmo  Rare  Snake   and    Lizard   Research   Natural    Area  would  continue   to   be  managed. 

Ninety-six   percent  of   the  total    considered   acreage  would   be  open   for  oil    and   gas 
leasing  and   development  without    lease  stipulations.      Approximately  three   percent  would   be 
open   to   development  with   lease   stipulations    (no-surface  occupancy)    to  protect   wildlife, 
cultural    resources,  and   recreation   values.      Less  than    1    percent   of   the   total    acreage  would 
be  closed   to  oil    and   gas   leasing    because  of   T&E  wildlife   species,    cultural    resources,    and 
recreation   values.      Less  than    1    percent  of  the  area  would    be  closed   to  mineral   entry.      Two 
existing   coal     leases  on  430  acres    (14.3  million  tons)   would   continue.      Impacts  to  mineral 
development   under  this   alternative   because  of   stipulations  and  restrictions  are  considered 
to  be    insignificant. 

Protecting   and   managing    important  cultural    sites  and   areas  would   continue.     Overall 
long-term  benefits  could  occur   because   of    protective  withdrawals  and  stipulations  on 
mineral    development.      However,   site-specific   adverse    impacts  could  occur   due   to    increased 
mineral    development    in  Cross,    Cahone,   and   Squaw/Papoose  canyons. 

Land   disposal    (through   sales,   exchange,   or  title  transfer)   would   be   allowed  on 
approximately    16,000  acres  or   1.6   percent  of   the   public    lands    in  the   planning   area,   a 
long-term   impact  that  would    improve  the  efficiency  of   management  on   all    BLM-retained 
lands. 

Wild  horse   populations   would   continue   to    increase   from   the  current  count  of    approxi- 
mately  100  head   in   Spring  Creek  Basin  and  24  head  on   Naturita  Ridge,    increases  that  could 
have    locally  significant  adverse    impacts  to   vegetation,    livestock  management,   and    big   game 
habitat.      In  the   long  term,    horse   populations  could   decline    in  their   viability. 

Intensive  timber  management  on   approximately   9,540  acres   of    forest    lands   would  con- 
tinue.    The  estimated   al lowable   harvest  would   be   5.6  MMBF  per  decade.      Woodland    products 
(firewood,    posts,   and   poles)    for  public  use  would   be   provided.      Insignificant   production 
losses  due  to   proposed   and   existing   management  could  occur.     Over  the    long   term,    improved 
management  could    lead  to   increased   wood   fiber   production. 

Continued  high  erosion  and   sediment   yields  could  occur.      In  the   long  term,   salt   load- 
ing   in   the  Colorado  River  would   remain  unchanged.     Municipal    and   domestic  water  sources 
would  continue  to   be   protected. 

Public    lands  are   currently  95  percent   open,    5   percent    limited,   and    less  than    1 
percent  closed    for  ORV  use. 

No  significant  socioeconomic    impacts  are  currently  occurring    in   the   planning   area. 
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CHAPTER  ONE  - 


PURPOSE  AND  NEED 

The  San    Juan-San  Miguel    Resource  Management   Plan/Environmental    Impact   Statement 
(RMP/EIS)    is  being   prepared   to   provide  a   comprehensive    framework   for  managing   and   allocat- 
ing public    land  and   resources    in  BLM's   San    Juan   and   portions   of   the   Uncompahgre  Basin 
resource  areas,    covering   the   southwestern  corner  of   Colorado  and   portions  of   New   Mexico 
and   Utah.      In  the  future,  the  BLM   plans   to  have  the  San    Juan   Resource  Area    (SJRA)   office 
manage  al I   these   public    lands;   thus,    they   were    incorporated    into  this  planning   area  so 
that  this  RMP  will    cover  one  resource  area. 

The  contents  of   this   plan  are   focused  on   resolving  nine   key   Issues  that  were   developed 
with  public    input    in    1983    (see    Issues  and   Criteria,    p.    1-3).      In   addition,   several    statu- 
tory or  court-ordered   requirements   will    be  met   when   the   decisions   proposed    in  this    plan 
are  approved.     As  required   under   Section  603  of    the  Federal    Land   Policy  and   Management  Act 
of    1976   (FLPMA),  this  document  analyzes    preliminary   wilderness  suitability  recommendations 
for  eight  Wilderness   Study  Areas   (WSAs).      For  these  WSAs  only,   the  RMP  will   preliminarily 
recommend   whether  they  are   suitable  or  nonsuitable    for    inclusion    in  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation   System   (NWPS).      These   recommendations   will    be   reported   through   the 
Director   of   the  BLM  to  the   Secretary  of   the    Interior  and   to  the  President.      Designation  of 
an  area  as  wilderness  can  only   be  made   by  Congress. 

This  RMP/EIS   also  analyzes  alternatives   for    livestock  grazing   on  public    land,   as 
required   under   a  court-ordered   agreement   based  on   a    1973    lawsuit   filed   against  the  BLM   by 
the  Natural    Resource  Defense  Council    (NRDC). 

This   planning   action  serves  to  consolidate  and   update    land   use   planning   guidance  cur- 
rently contained    in  three  Management   Framework  Plans    (MFPs)   that   were   prepared    In   the 
BLM's  Montrose  District   between    1971    and    1981.      In    some  cases,    the  existing   plans   consist 
of   partially  completed  documents  that   were  never    formally   adopted   by  the  BLM.      Thus,    for 
some  portions  of   the  planning   area,   this  RMP  will    provide  the   first  comprehensive  manage- 
ment guidance  to   be  approved    by  the  BLM. 

This  document   will    address   possible   future  management  of  the  area    for  the  next   10  or 
more  years.      When  necessary,   revisions  wll I    be  completed   on   the  RMP  to  keep    it  current 
with  resource  management  needs  and   policies. 


Setting 

The  planning   area    in   southwestern  Colorado  considered    in   this  RMP   is  comprised   of 
public    lands    in  Montrose,    Montezuma,    La   Plata,    Dolores,    Archuleta,   San    Juan,   San   Miguel, 
and   Mesa   counties    in  Colorado.      In   addition,   parts  of   Rio  Arriba   County,    New   Mexico,   and 
San    Juan  County,    Utah,  are  contained    in   the   planning  area.      The  area  contains   approxi- 
mately  994,000  acres  of    public    land,   with  an  additional    297,000  subsurface   (mineral) 
acres.     The   vast  majority  of  the  public    lands  are  contained    In  the  northwest  and   southwest 
portions   of    the   planning   area.      The    land   pattern   strongly    influences    land   management 
options.      The   population   of  the  area    is  centered    in   the   southern    portion   of  the  area 
(Cortez   and   Durango)   away    from  the    large   block  of    public    land. 

The  San   Juan  Resource  Area   has  total    multiple   use   planning   responsibility    for  the   New 
Mexico   portion   of  the   planning  area.      The   portions  of   San    Juan  County,    Utah,    in  the   plan- 
ning  area  are  Cross  and    Squaw/Papoose   canyons,    two  WSAs  that  are  adjacent  to  Colorado's 
WSAs.      Planning   for  these  areas  relates  only   to  their   suitability  or   nonsuitabi I i ty    for 
wi I derness. 
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PURPOSE  AND  NEED 

Planning  Process 

The  BLM  RMP   process  consists  of   nine   basic  actions.     The   planning  actions   described 
in   the  regulations  and   used    in   preparing   this  plan   are  described    below. 


Identi f yl ng  the    Issues 

This  step    is    intended   to    identify  resource  management  concerns  and   needs  and   resource 
use,   development,   and    protection  opportunities   for  consideration    in   the  RMP   (completed    in 
the  summer   of    1983). 


Developing   Planning   Criteria 

Planning    criteria  guides  the  development  of   the  RMP.      They  ensure  that  the   plan    is 
tailored   to  the   issues  and  that   unnecessary   data  collection    is   avoided.      They  are 
generally  based   on   applicable    laws,    policy,    guidance   from  the  BLM  Director,   and   the 
results  of   public  participation. 


Inventory   Data  and    Information  Collection 

Various   kinds  of    issue-related   data  are  collected   to  complete  the   process, 
accomplished  through   gathering   field   data  and   researching  and  analyzing  existing   data, 


Analyzing   the  Management   Situation 

This  step  includes  a  description  of  current  BLM  management  practices,  a  discussion  of 
existing  problems  and  opportunities  for  solving  them,  and  a  consolidation  of  existing  data 
that  are  needed   to   analyze   and   resolve   the    identified    issues. 


Formulating  the  Alternatives 

During  this  step,    several    complete,   reasonable  resource  management  alternatives  are 
prepared,    including  one  for  no  action  and    several    that  strive  to  resolve  the   issues  while 
placing   emphasis  on  either   environmental    protection  or  resource   production. 


Estimating    Effects  of   Alternatives 

The  effects  of    implementing   each   alternative   are  estimated    to   allow  a   comparative 
analysis  of    impacts. 


Selecting   the  Preferred    Alternative 

Based   on   the    information  generated   during   Step   6,    the  BLM  District  Manager    identifies 
a   preferred   alternative.     The  draft  RMP/EIS   is  then    prepared  and   distributed    for  public 
r  ev  i  ew . 
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PURPOSE  AND  NEED 


Selecting  the  RMP 


Based  on  the  results   of   public  review  and   comment,  the  BLM  District  Manager   will 
select   a   proposed   RMP  and    it  will    be   published   along   with  a   final    EIS.      A   final    decision 
is  made  after   a  thirty-day    protest   period  on  the   final    EIS. 


Monitoring   and   Evaluating 

This  step    involves  collecting   and    analyzing   resource  data  to   determine  the   plan's 
effectiveness.      Monitoring  continues    from  the  time  the  RMP    is   approved   until    changing 
conditions   require  a  revision  of    all   or  part  of   the   plan. 

As   a   part  of    implementing   the   plan,   BLM  prepares   site-specific   activity   plans   for   the 
various   programs    (range,   cultural,   etc.)   that  define  specific  objectives,    projects  and 
actions   needed   to  manage   a  given   area  within   the  guidelines  and   objectives  established    in 
the  RMP.     These  activity    plans  are  often   subjected   to   interagency  reviews,   additional 
environmental    assessments,    and(or)    public   reviews. 


Issues  and  Criteria 

Issue-Driven  Planning 

The  BLM  planning  regulations  generally  equate    land  use   planning  with    problem  solving 
or    issue   resolution.     An    Issue  may   be  defined    as  an  opportunity,   conflict,   or  problem 
regarding  the  use  or  management   of   public    lands  and   resources.      Obviously  not   all    issues 
are  capable  of    resolution  through    land   use   planning    but  may    instead    require  changes    in 
policy,    budgets,   or    legislation. 

As  a   practical    matter,    issue-driven    planning   means  that  only  those  aspects   of   current 
management  that  are  felt   to   be  at    issue   are  examined   through    formulating   and   evaluating 
alternatives.     The  nine   issues   addressed    In  this  document   were    identified    based  on  the 
judgment  of    planning   team  members.    Interagency  consultation,   public   and    State  government 
input,  and   review   by   BLM  managers.      Table    1-1   discusses  those  nine    Issues    (not    listed    in   a 
priority  order). 
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CHAPTER  ONE 
ALTERNATIVES 

INTRODUCTION 


Four    land   use   plan  alternatives,    including   the  BLM's  Proposed   Plan,   are  detailed    in 
this  chapter   to   provide  readers  and   decisionmakers   with   a  means  of   examining  actions  and 
resultant   impacts.      The   four   alternatives  described   are:      Resource  Conservation,   Resource 
Utilization,    Current  Management,  and  the  Proposed   Plan. 

A  Draft  Wilderness  Technical    Supplement   to  this  RMP/EIS  was   also  developed  and 
discussed    in  more  detail    each   WSA  and   their  alternatives  and    individual    resources,    which 
include:      All    Wilderness,    Wilderness  Manageability,   Conflict  Resolution    (Dolores  River 
Canyon  and   McKenna  Peak   WSAs  only),    No  Wilderness,   and   the  Preferred   Alternative. 

Two  subalternatlves  have   also   been  developed   to   analyze  the   special    problems 
associated   with    livestock  grazing  and   wilderness;  they  are  subalternatlves   to  the  Resource 
Conservation   Alternative.     The  No   Livestock  Grazing   Subalternative  would   involve 
eliminating    livestock  grazing   from  all   public    land   in   the  resource  areas.      An   Ecological 
Representation   Subalternative  was  developed   to   display   the  different  ecological    systems 
and  supplemental    values  represented    by    four   of   the  WSAs,    including  Weber  Mountain,   Cross 
Canyon,   McKenna  Peak,   and   Dolores  River  Canyon  WSAs,   which   would    be   recommended   as 
suitable    for   designation   as   wilderness   (using  the  Wilderness  Manageability  Alternative 
boundaries).      (The  Draft  Wilderness  Technical    Supplement  contains  a  detailed   discussion  of 
the  Wilderness  Manageability  Alternative    for  each   of  these   four  WSAs.) 

It    is  assumed  that  the   plan   will    be    implemented   within    10   years    from  approval;  this 
period    is  subject   to  adequate   budget  and   staffing   available   to  complete  the  tasks.      Table 
1-11   shows  a  summary  of  the   four   alternatives  and  their   effects   (categorized    by 
resource) . 


Management  Guidance  Common   to  A I  I    Alternatives 

The  following  management  guidance  is  applied  to  and  Is  a  part  of  all  alternatives 
considered  and  also  provides  background  information  explaining  how  this  plan  fits  into 
other   program  actions  such   as  coal    leasing,    livestock  management,   etc. 

Soils,    Water,  and  Air   Program 

Soils,    water,  and  air  resources   will   continue   to   be   evaluated   on   case-by-case   bases 
as  a  part  of    project    level    planning.      Such   an  evaluation  will    consider   the   significance  of 
the   proposed   projects  and  the  sensitivity  of    soils,    water,   and  air   resources    In  the 
affected   areas.      Stipulations  wi  I  I    be  attached   as  appropriate  to  ensure  compatibility  of 
projects   to   soils,    water,  and  air  resource  management.      (Appendix  Six  shows  an   example  of 
general    Best  Management  Practices    (BMPsl.)      Soils   will    be  managed   to  maintain   productivity 
and   to  minimize  erosion. 

Water  quality  will  be  maintained  or  improved  in  accordance  with  State  and  Federal 
laws   and   approved   standards,    including   consultation  with  State  agencies  on  proposed 
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projects  that  may  significantly  affect   water  quality.      Management  actions  on  public    land 
within  municipal    watersheds   wi  I  I    be   designed   to   protect  water  quality  and   quantity. 
Management  activities    in   aquatic  and   riparian  areas   will    be   designed   to  maintain  or,    where 
possible,    improve   riparian   habitat  condition.     Roads   and   utility  corridors  will   avoid 
aquatic  and  riparian  areas   to  the  extent   practicable. 

Air  quality  degradation    is  minimized  through  compliance  with   Federal,   State,  and 
local    regulations   and    Implementation  plans.      For  example,   air  quality    impacts   from 
prescribed    burns  are    limited    by   BLM  Manual    Section  7723  which   describes  Air  Quality 
Maintenance  Requirements  and   requires  a   State-approved   open   burning   permit  prior  to 
implementation.      Additional    management   activities    include  monitoring,   analysis,   and    impact 
mitigation  on   a  project-specific,   case-by-case   basis. 


Energy  and  Minerals  Program 

The    following   principles   will    guide  BLM   in   managing   mineral    resources  on  public    lands 
(this  has  been  updated    per  BLM    Instruction  Memorandum  #84-568,    dated    June  28,    1984). 

1.  Except   for  Congressional    withdrawals,    public    lands   shall    remain  open   and    avail- 
able   for  mineral    exploration  and   development    unless   withdrawal   or   other   adminis- 
trative action    is  clearly   justified    in   the  national     interest. 

2.  BLM  actively  encourages  and    facilitates  the  development  by   private    industry  of 
public    land   mineral    resources   so  that  national    and    local   needs  are  satisfied  and 
economically  and    environmentally   sound   exploration,   extraction,   and    reclamation 
practices  are   provided. 

3.  BLM   will    process  mineral    patent   applications,    permits,   operating   plans,    mineral 
exchanges,    leases,   and   other  use   authorizations   for  public    lands    in   a   timely  and 
ef f  icient  manner. 

4.  BLM's    land  use   plans  and   multiple  use  management   decisions   will   recognize  that 
mineral    exploration  and   development  can  occur   concurrently  or  sequentially   with 
other  resource  uses.      BLM  further  recognizes  that    land  use   planning   Is  a   dynamic 
process  and   decisions  wi  I  I    be  updated   as  new  data  are  evaluated. 

5.  Land   use   plans  will    reflect   geologic,   energy,   and   mineral    values  on   public    lands 
through   more  effective   data  assessment   of  those  values. 

6.  BLM   will    monitor  saleable  and    leasable  mineral    operations   to  ensure   proper 
resource  recovery  and    evaluation,   production  verification,   diligence  and    inspec- 
tion,  and   enforcement   of   the    lease,   sale,   or   permit  terms.      BLM  will    ensure 
receipt  of    fair  market  value   for  minerals  commodities  unless  otherwise  provided 
for   by  statute. 

7.  BLM  will    maintain   effective   professional,   technical,   and   managerial    personnel 
knowledgable    in  mineral    exploration  and   development. 


Oi I    and  Gas   Leasing.      As  a   general    rule,   public    land    is   available    for  oil   and   gas 
leasing.      In  many  areas,    oil    and   gas   leases   wi I  I    be    issued   without    lease   stipulations. 
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In   highly   sensitive  areas,    where  special   stipulations  or    informtion   notices  are  not  suf- 
ficient to   protect    important  surface  resource  values,    no-surface  occupancy   stipulations  or 
no    leasing   will    be    implemented.      Examples  of   stipulations  and   information   notices  are 
located    in   Appendix   Four.     The  various  alternatives  contain  descriptions  of   the  oil    and 
gas    leasing   program. 

When  the  commodity   falls   within   a   Known   Geologic   Structure    (KGS),    It    is    leased  through 
competitive   bidding.     Areas  outside  of   KGSs  are   leased   nonccmpet itively. 

Locatable  Minerals.      All   public    land    is  open   to  mineral    entry  and   development  unless 
previously   withdrawn    (i.e.,    wilderness,    administrative  withdrawals,   etc.).     Mineral 
exploration   and   development  on  public    land   will    be  regulated    under  43  CFR  3800  to  prevent 
unnecessary  and   undue  degradation   of  the    land. 

Common   Variety  Mineral   Materials.      Applications    for  removing  common   variety   mineral 
materials,    including   sand   and  gravel,  will   continue  to   be  processed   on  a  case-by-case 
basis.      Stipulations   to   protect    important  surface  values   will    be  attached    based  on    inter- 
disciplinary review  of  each   proposal. 

Coal .     The   Federal    coal    leasing   process   is  just  beginning   with  this   land   use   planning 
phase.      Upon  completing  the   plan,  a   site-specific  activity   plan    for    lease  tracts   will    be 
developed.     This  site-specific  data  will    be  used    in  a  regional    coal    EIS  that  will    be 
developed  to    identify    impacts  and  mitigations.      Appendix  Four  contains  examples  of    pos- 
sible mitigating   measures   for  coal    leasing. 

Coal    Unsui tabi I i ty  Criteria  and   Surface  Owner  Consultation 

BLM   is  required   to  review  areas  containing   Federal    coal    to  determine  which    lands  are 
unsuitable   for  all   or  certain  stipulated   methods  of  coal    mining.     BLM  procedures    for 
assessing   unsui tabi I i ty   are  defined    In   the   planning   regulations    (43  CFR    1601.6-6)   and   coal 
regulations    (43  CFR  3461).      The  20  criteria   addressing   unsuitabi 1 1 ty    for  the  surface  min- 
ing of   coal    were  applied   to  the  Nucla,   East  Cortez,   and   Durango  Known   Recoverable  Coal 
Resource  Areas    (KRCRAs;   see  Tables    1-2-A  and    1-2-B).     The  Nucla   KRCRA   includes   2,080 
acres;    East  Cortez   KRCRA,    2,840  acres;   and   Durango  KRCRA,    143,780  acres    (82,440  acres,    BLM 
and  61,340  acres,    U.S.    Forest   Service).     The  complete  assessment  report    is   available    in 
the   San   Juan   Resource  Area  Office. 

Surface  owners    in   the   planning   area,    located   along   the  coal    outcrop    from   Durango  to 
the  Lemon-Val leci to  area,    were  consulted   for  their   preferences    for  or  against  surface  min- 
ing  on   their    lands  where  the  Federal    government   holds   the  mineral    estate   (see  Table    1-3). 

The  responses   indicating   opposition  to  surface  mining  expressed    varying   concerns, 
including   water  quality,   maintaining  the  natural    setting,   other   general   environmental 
factors,   and   numerous  private  homes  and   subdivisions    located   over  the  mineral    resources. 
More  than   80  percent  of   surface  owners  contacted    (in   the  Texas  Creek,    Bear  Creek,    Wilson 
Gulch,   and    Los   Pinos   River   areas— al  I    east  of    Durango)   were  opposed   to   surface  mining   of 
Federally-owned  coal.      Federal    regulations   require  that,    where  a   significant   number   of 
surface  owners    In  an  area  have   expressed   a   preference  against  mining   those   deposits  by 
other  than   underground   mining  techniques,  that  area   shall    be  considered   acceptable    for 
further  consideration  only   for  development  by   underground   mining   techniques.      These   areas 
will    be  considered  as   unsuitable   for  future  surface  mining  due  to  surface  owner   prefer- 
ences.     The  2,120  acres    involved   here  are  all   private  surface/Federal    minerals   and    surface 
mineable  coal;  they  represent    less  than    1.4  percent   of   the  Durango  KRCRA. 
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Table    1-2-A.      Unsul tabl I i ty   Criteria   for   Surface  Coal    Mining    (Summary). 


Unsuitable  acres 


Cr  iteria 
no. 


Criteria 
name 


Exception 
appl i cat  ion 


1  Federal    Land    Systems  No 

2  Rights-of-Way  Yes 

3  Buffer  Zones  Yes 

4  Wilderness  Yes  10,440 

5  Scenic   Federal    Lands  No 

6  Scientific   Study  Areas  No 

7  Cultural    Resources  Yes 

8  Natural    Areas  No 

9  Federally  Endangered  Species  Yes 
10  State  Endangered  Species  Yes 
1  1  Eagle  Nest  Sites  Yes 

12  Eagle  Concentration   Areas  Yes 

13  Falcon  Nest  Sites  Yes 

14  Migratory  Birds  Yes 

15  State  Resident   Fish  &   Wildlife        Yes 

16  Floodplains  Yes  1,240 

17  Municipal    Watersheds  No 

18  National    Resource  Waters  No 

19  Alluvial    Valley   Floors  Yes  1,240* 

20  State  Proposed  Criteria  No 


East 

Durango 

Nuc  la 

Cortez 

KRCRA 

KRCRA 

KRCRA 

160 


280 


280* 


560 


Surface  Owner  Consultation 

Total    unsuitable  acres 
(with  no  duplication) 


1,720 


13,400 


280  720 


Total    acres    in   KRCRA 


Percent  of   total    KRCRA 


143,780  2,080  2,840 

9  13  25 


*  Same  acreage  as   shown    in   #16. 
Source:      BLM  Data   1983. 
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Table  1-2-B.  Areas  Unsuitable  for  All  Methods  of  Mining  (Summary). 


on 

Criterion 

Acreage 

Crlter 

Durango 

Nuc  la 

Ea 

st  Cortez 

no. 

name 

KRCRA 

KRCRA 

KRCRA 

4 

Wi 1 derness 

10,440 

16 

Floodplains 

280 

19 

Al  luvial    Val  ley   Floors 
Total    acreages  with  no 

280* 

560 

dupl ication 

10,440 

280 

560 

Percent   of   total    KRCRA 

7 

13 

20 

*  Same  acreage  as  shown  in  #16. 
Source:   BLM  Data  1983. 


Table  1-3.   Surface  Owner  Preference 
for  Coal  Leasing  in  Planning  Area. 


Number  of      Percent  of 
responses   total  responses 


Against  leasing 

In  favor  of  leasing 

No  response 


37 

9 
17 


59 

14 
27 


Source:   BLM  Data  1984. 
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Lands   Program 

Land  Ownership  Adjustments,      Public    land   will    be  made  available   for    land   sales  or 
exchanges  or   both.      Disposal    of  the  public    lands  may   be  accomplished   by   sale,    exchange, 
State    Indemnity   Selection,   or  title   transfer  pursuant  to   any   applicable   Federal    authority. 
Transfers   to  other  public   agencies   will    be  considered   where  management  efficiency   would 
result.      Minor  adjustments    involving   sales  or  exchanges  or   both  may   be   permitted    based   on 
specifically   applying  the  criteria    for    land   ownership   adjustments. 

The  criteria    for    land   ownership   adjustments   will    be  considered    in    land   reports  and 
environmental    assessments  prepared    for   specific   adjustment   proposals.      This   list  repre- 
sents the  major    factors   to   be   evaluated;   they   include  threatened  and  endangered  and 
sensitive   species   habitat;    wetland   and    riparian  areas;    fisheries;    resting   and    breeding 
habitat    for  critical    wildlife  animals;    key   big   game  habitats   (seasonal);    developed  recrea- 
tion  sites  and   recreation   access   sites;   municipal    watersheds;   energy  and    potential    for 
minerals;   sites  that  are  eligible   for   inclusion  on  the  National    Register  of  Historic 
Places;    legal     land    surveys,    wilderness  and   areas  being    studied    for   designation   as 
wilderness;   and   other  statutorily   authorized    designations. 

Other   factors    include   how  accessible  the    land    is    for  public  uses;   the   amount  of 
public    investments   in   facilities  or    improvements  and   the   potential    for   recovering   those 
investments;    difficulty  or  cost  of    administration;    how  suitable  the    land    Is    for   management 
by   another   Federal    agency;    how   significant  the  decision    is    In   stabilizing    local    business, 
social    and  economic  conditions,   and    lifestyles;    authorized    land  users,    Including  Recrea- 
tion and   Public  Purposes    (R  &  PP)    leases,   withdrawals,   or  other    leases  or  permits. 

Two  more   factors   are:      (1)    how  consistent  the  decision    is  with  cooperative   agreements 
and   plans  of   other   agencies,  and    (2)   suitability  and   need    for   change    in    land   ownership 
including    community   expansion  or  economic   development,    such   as    industrial,   residential,   or 
agricultural    (other  than   grazing)   development. 

Certain   parcels  of   public    land   will    be  considered    for  sale  or   exchange  or   title 
transfer  when   (1)    the    lands   are  determined   to   be   not   needed    for  a   Federal    project   or  a 
resource  management  activity;    (2)   retention   of   the    lands    is  not   in   the  national    Interest; 
or   (3)    the    lands   are  not  cost  efficient  under  BLM  management. 

Land   Laws  and   Policies.      The    lands   program    In   the   planning   area    is  primarily  con- 
cerned  with  the  authorization   of   uses  on  the  public    lands   by  others,    Including   private 
parties,    state,    county,   and   other   Federal    agencies.      The  objective    Is  to    insure  compati- 
bility of  the  various  multiple  uses  and  environmental    protection   of  resources. 

New  Withdrawals.      Process  new   withdrawals  on   a   case-by-case    basis,   using   existing 
guidance  to   determine    if    formal    withdrawal    is  needed. 

Withdrawal    Review.      Reviewing   other  agency   withdrawals   that  will    be   continued, 
modified,   or  revoked   will    be  completed    by    1991.      Upon   revocation   or   modification,    part  or 
all   of    the  withdrawn    land   will    revert   to   BLM  management.      Current  BLM   policy    is  to 
minimize  the  acreage  of   public    land   withdrawn    from  mining  and   mineral    leasing,  and,    where 
applicable,   to   replace  existing   withdrawals  with  ROWs,    leases,    permits,   or  cooperative 
agreements. 
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Utility  and  Transportation  Corridors.      All   public    land    i s  general ly  ava i lab le   for 
utility  and  transportation  corridor   development;   exceptions   will    be   based  on  considering 
the  criteria   listed    below.      Applicants  will    be  encouraged   to    locate  new   facilities  within 
existing  corridors  to  the  greatest  extent   possible.      Public    land   within  areas    identified 
as  unsuitable  will    not   be  available   for  utility   and   transportation   corridor  development 
(see  Table    1-1).      Exceptions  may  be   permitted    based  on   considering:      types   of  and  needs 
for  proposed    facilities;   conflicts  with  other  resource  values  and   uses,    including 
potential    values  and  uses;  and   availability  of   alternative  and(or)   mitigation   measures. 

Access.     BLM  will    make  every  reasonable  effort  to  provide   primary  access   (also 
meeting   county   standards)    to   private    landowners    (via   Title   V  Rights-of-Way )    when   such 
access   will    not  cause   significant,   adverse    impacts  to  other  resources.      However,    BLM   will 
not  grant  additional    rights-of-way   when   suitable   access  already  exists  unless  there   is  a 
compelling  public  need. 

When  a   number   of    potential    landowners  could   benefit    from  access  across  the  public 
lands,   counties  and   private  developers   will    be  encouraged   to  develop    public   access    in   such 
areas. 

Recreation   Program 

General.      A  wide  range  of   outdoor  recreation   opportunities   will   continue   to  be 
provided    for  al  I   segments  of   the  public,   commensurate  with  demand.      Trails   and   other  means 
of   public  access   will   continue  to  be  maintained  and   developed   where  necessary   to  enhance 
recreation  opportunities  and   allow   public   use.      Developed   recreation   facilities   receiving 
the  heaviest  use  will   receive  first   priority    for  operational   and   maintenance  funds.      Sites 
that  cannot   be  maintained   to  acceptable   health  and   safety   standards   will    be  closed   until 
deficiencies  are  corrected. 

Recreation   opportunities   will   continue   to   be   evaluated  on   a   case-by-case   basis  as   a 
part  of    project    level    planning.      Such  evaluation  will    consider  the   significance  of   the 
proposed   project  and  the  sensitivity  of   recreation  resources    in  the  affected  area.      Stipu- 
lations wil  I    be  attached    as  appropriate  to  assure  that  activities  are  compatible  with 
recreation   management  objectives. 

Travel   Planning  and  Motorized   Vehicle  Use.        Travel    planning,    including  the   designa- 
tion of    areas  open,    limited,   and    closed   to  motorized   vehicle   access,    will    remain   a 
priority    for  public    land.      Public    land   within  areas    identified   as  open   to  motorized 
vehicle   use  generally   will    remain  available   for   such   use   subject   to  existing    laws   and 
regulations.      Public    land   within  areas    identified  as    limited   to  motorized    vehicle  use 
generally  will    receive   priority   attention  during   travel    planning.     Major    limited   cate- 
gories  Include:      number  and   types  of   vehicles,   time  or  season  of   vehicle  use,    permitted   or 
licensed    use  only,   areas   limited   except   for  existing    (or  designated)   roads    (or  ways)   and 
trails,   and   other    limitations  as  needed    by  management  objectives. 

Public    land   within  areas    identified   as  closed   to  motorized    vehicle  use  will    be  closed 
yearlong   to  all   forms  of   motorized   vehicle   use.      Exceptions  may   be  allowed    in  WSAs  based 
on   applying  BLM's    Interim  Management  Policy    (BLM  Revised,    July    12,    1983). 
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Visual    Resources 

In   addition   to   specific   areas    identified    in   the   plan  alternatives,    visual    resources 
will   continue  to   be   evaluated   as  a   part  of   activity  and   project   planning;   this   evaluation 
will    consider  the  significance  of   the  proposed   projects  and   their  visual    impact   to  the 
landscape.   Stipulations   will    be    implemented   to  assure  that    projects  are  compatible  with 
management  objectives  established    in   the  RMP   (see  Appendix   Two    in   the  Draft  RMP). 

Cultural    Resources 

In   addition  to   specific   areas    identified    in   the   plan   alternatives,    cultural    resources 
will   continue  to   be    inventoried  and   evaluated  as   part   of    project    level    planning.      Recom- 
mendations  will    be  generated    from  the  evaluations   and   will    consider  all    impacts  to   the 
proposed   projects  and  the    important  cultural   resources    In  the  affected  areas.      Stipula- 
tions  will    be  attached    to  assure  that  projects  are  compatible  with  management  objectives 
for   cultural    resources.      Avoidance   will   continue   to   be  the   primary   measure  used. 

Wilderness  Resources 

WSAs   will   continue   to  be  managed    in   compliance  with   BLM's    Interim  Management  Policy 
(BLM  Revised    July    12,    1983)    until    they   are  reviewed   and   acted   upon   by  Congress.      Areas 
being  studied    for   wilderness   will    be  managed   to  meet  the  non Impai rment   standard.      In   cases 
where  valid   existing    rights  occur,   areas  wl I  I    be  managed   to  prevent   unnecessary  and    undue 
degradation   of   the    land. 

Public    land   within  areas   added    by  Congress   to  the   NWPS  will    be  managed   in  compliance 
with  BLM's  Wilderness  Management  Policy  and   the  Wilderness  Act  of    1964.      Site-specific 
wilderness  management   plans  will    be  developed    for  such  areas   within   two  years  after 
designation  by  Congress.      Areas  reviewed    by  Congress  but  not  added   to  the  NWPS  will    be 
managed    in   accordance  with   applicable  guidance    provided   by  this  RMP. 

Forestry 

Public    land   within   high    priority    forest  management  areas   will    be   available    for  a   full 
range  of    forest  management  activities.     Major  forest  activity   plans  generally  will    be 
required   prior  to   initiating  those  activities   In  such  areas.      Pending  completion   of  the 
activity    plan,   timber  and   woodland   stand   treatments  will    be   evaluated    by  an  environmental 
assessment  and    implemented  on   a   case-by-case   basis. 

Forested  areas  within   other  emphasis  areas  will    also  be  available   for  a   full   range  of 
forest  management  activities;    plans  wil I    be  modified   to   be  compatible  with  the  management 
emphasis  areas.      Firewood  harvesting   will    be   permitted   on   most  accessible    forest    land  that 
Is  available   for  harvesting    forest  products. 

Range 

General.      The  planning   area    is  a  complex   ecosystem   composed   of    plant  and   animal 
communities  and   basic   soil    types,   all    responsive    in  one  way  or  another   to  natural 
processes   such   as  rain,    wind,   sunlight,   and   man's   activities.      No   single  element   in   the 
range  ecosystem   Is   so  readily  managed  and   with   such   far-reaching  effects  as    is   vegetation. 
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Consequently,   maintaining  or    improving  the  vegetation  component   of  this  ecosystem   is  the 
key   to  enhancing   the  resource  values  of    the   planning   area  to   permit  a   balanced   mix   of    uses 
to  ensure  sustained   yield.     The  components  of  the  rangeland   program  are   familiar  ones; 
they   have   been  part  of   the  program   for   some  years.      The  main  emphasis  of   the  range   program 
is  considered    in   the   following  components: 

Allotment  Categorization.      All    grazing   allotments    In   the   planning  area   have   been 
assigned   to  one  of    three  management  categories  based   on   present  conditions,    potential    for 
improvement,    whether  other  resource  conflicts  exist,  and   what   opportunities   exist    for 
positive  economic   return  on  public    investments   (see  Appendix   Eight).      The  management 
category    for  an   allotment  may   be  changed   after  the  RMP/EIS   is  completed,    when  resource 
conditions  change,   or  when   new  data  become   available. 

The  "M"   category  al lotments  general ly   wil I    be  managed   to  maintain   current   satisfac- 
tory resource  conditions;   "I"  allotments  generally   will    be  managed  to    Improve  resource 
conditions;   and    "C"   allotments  will    receive  custodial    management  to   prevent   resource 
deterioration. 

Allotment-Specific  Management  Actions   for   the    Improvement    ("I")   Category.      Multiple 
use  management  actions   have   been  developed    for  each   al lotment    in   the  "I"  category    (see 
Appendix  Nine-A   In  the  Draft  RMP).      Future  management  actions,    including   developing   AMPs, 
will    be  tailored    to  meet  these  objectives.      However,   the   priorities  assigned   to  achieving 
objectives    for   wildlife  habitat,    watershed,    vegetation  condition,  and    livestock    forage 
production  differ  between  alternatives. 

Allotment  Management  Plans    (AMPs).      Implementing   the   recommended   actions    for  the 
planning  area    is  guided    by  a   series   of   functional    activity    plans,    which    include  Herd   Area 
Management  Plans   for  wild  horses,   HMPs    for  wildlife,  and   AMPs   for    livestock  grazing.      Each 
plan   explicitly  details   planned    programs  and   management  actions   designed   to  accomplish 
proper    land   and   resource  management  for  the   full  mix  of    public  uses.      Specifically,   AMPs, 
prepared    in  consultation,  cooperation,  and  coordination  with  the  operator  or  other 
affected    interests,    are  documents  which    prescribe  the  manner   In   and   extent  to  which    live- 
stock grazing   Is  conducted  and   managed   to  meet  multiple  use,  sustained   yield,   economic  and 
other  needs   and   objectives  as  determined   through   the    land   use   plan. 

Monitoring.      Initial    stocking   rates  are  based   upon   the   best  data  currently  available. 
Closely  monitoring   grazing  systems  and   progressing  toward    improvement  are  needed    for   BLM 
to  be  able  to  make   periodic   adjustments.      A  monitoring   program  will    be  established    in   the 
planning  area  to  determine  whether  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  RMP  are  being  achieved 
by  the  management  systems.     When  undesirable  and   unintended   changes    in   resource  values  are 
discovered  and  the  causes  are  determined,   corrective  action   will    be  taken.      BLM 
Instruction  Memorandums  WO- 82-292  and   WO-82-650  discuss  the  applications  of   rangeland 
monitoring   In   more  detail. 

Livestock  Use  Adjustments.      Livestock  use   adjustments  are  most   often   made   by  changing 
one  or  more  of    the   fol  lowing:      the  kind   or  class  of    livestock  grazing   the  al  lotment,   the 
season   of   use,  the  stocking  rate,   or  the  grazing   pattern.      For  each   of   the   four   alterna- 
tives presented    In   this  RMP,    initial    and   potential    carrying   capacities   have   been  estimated 
for  each   allotment;   see  Appendix  Nlne-E   in   the  Draft  RMP,    which   also  notes   where 
adjustments   in  the  season  of    use  and   the  class  or  kind   of    livestock  may   be  needed.      While 
most    livestock  use   adjustments   will   occur    in  the  "I"   allotments,   use   adjustments  are 
permitted    for  al lotments   in  "C"  and   "M"  categories. 
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In   reviewing  the  estimated    initial    carrying   capacities  and   other  recommended   changes, 
it    is  emphasized   that  the   proposed   AUM   figures  are  not   final    stocking   rates.      Rather,  all 
livestock  use  adjustments   will    be    implemented  through  documented   mutual    agreement  or   by 
decision.      When   adjustments  are  made  through  mutual    agreement,   they  may   be    implemented 
once  the  Rangeland   Program  Summary  has   been   through  a   public  review   period.      When    live- 
stock  use   adjustments  are   Implemented    by  decision,    it  will    be   based   on  operator  consulta- 
tion,  range  survey  data,  and   resource  condition   monitoring.      Current  BLM   policy  emphasizes 
the  use  of   a   systematic  monitoring   program  to  verify  the  need   for    livestock  adjustments 
proposed  on  the   basis  of  one-time    inventory  data. 

The  Federal    regulations  that  govern   changes    In   allocation   of    livestock    forage   provide 
specific   direction   for    livestock   use  adjustments   implemented    by  decision    (43  CFR  4110.3-1 
and  43  CFR  4110.3-2).      The  regulations   specify  that   permanent    increases    in    livestock    for- 
age "shal I    be    Implemented   over  a  period   not  to  exceed   five  years...,"  and   that  decreases 
in    livestock    forage  "shall    be    implemented   over  a   five   year   period...."     The  regulations  do 
provide   for   decreases  to   be    implemented    in    less  than   five  years   when:      (1)    the  downward 
adjustment   is    15  percent  or    less  of  the  "authorized  active  grazing  use   for  the   previous 
year";    (2)   an  agreement    is  reached   to    implement  the  adjustment    in    less  than   five   years;   or 
(3)   a  shorter    Implementation    period    is  needed   to  sustain  resource   productivity. 

If   data   acceptable   to  the  BLM   Area  Manager  are   available,   an    Initial    reduction   shall 
be  taken  on  the  effective  date  of   the  decision.     The   balance  of   the  reductions   would   be 
taken    in  the  third  and   fifth    years    following  the  effective   date  of  the   decision.      If   data 
are  not  available  to  support  the   initial    reduction,  a  decision  will    be    issued    identifying 
the  data  needed  and   procedures  to  be  used   for  arriving  at  the  adjustments.     Adjustments 
based    on   the  additional    data  shall    be    Implemented    by  a   decision  that  will    initiate  the 
5-year    Implementation    period. 

Range    Improvements.      Typical   range    improvements  and  the  general    procedures   to  be 
followed    In    implementing   them  are  described    in   Appendix   Nine-F    in  the  Draft  RMP.      The 
extent,    location,  and  timing   of   such  actions   will    be   based  on  the  allotment-specific 
management  objectives  adopted    through   the  AMP  process,    interdisciplinary   development  and 
review  of    proposed   actions,   contributions    from  operators  and   others,  and   BLM  funding 
capabl  I  Ity. 

A| I   at  lotments   In  which   range    improvement   funds   are  to   be   spent  will    be   subjected   to 
an  economic  analysis,    which   will    be  used   to  develop  a   final    priority  ranking   of   allotments 
to  commit  the  range    Improvement   funds   that  are  needed   to    Implement  activity   plans.      The 
highest    priority    for    implementation   generally   will    be  assigned   to  those    improvements   for 
which   the  total    anticipated    benefits  exceed   costs. 

Grazing   Systems.      Types  of    system  to   be    Implemented   will    be  developed    in   cooperation 
with  the    livestock  operator  and    based  on  considering  the    following   factors:      allotment- 
specific   management  actions    (see  Appendix  Nine-D  and   Nlne-l-1    In   the  Draft  RMP);   resource 
characteristics,    Including   vegetation    potential   and   water   availability;    general    management 
actions    (see  Appendix   Nlne-D    in  the  Draft  RMP);   operators   needs;   and    Implementations 
costs.      Typical    grazing   systems   available    for  consideration  are   described   in   Appendix 
Nlne-C    in  the  Draft  RMP. 

Unallotted   Tracts.      Unallotted   tracts  generally  will    remain   available   for   further 
consideration    for   authorized   grazing,   as    provided    for    in   the  BLM  grazing  regulations    (43 
CFR  4110  and   43  CFR  4130).      However,   certain  tracts  not   currently  authorized    for  grazing 
use  will    remain   unallotted. 
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Wildlife  and  Fisheries 

General.      Fish  and  wildlife  habitat  will   continue  to  be  evaluated  on   a   case-by-case 
basis  as  a   part  of    project    level    planning.      Such   evaluation  will    consider  the   significance 
of  the   proposed   project  and  the   sensitivity  of   fish  and   wildlife  habitat   In  the  affected 
area.      Stipulations  wi  I  I    be  attached   as  appropriate  to  assure  that  projects  are  ccmpatlble 
with  management  objectives  established   in   the  RMP   for   fish  and   wildlife  habitat.      Habitat 
improvement  projects  will    be    implemented   where  necessary   to   stabilize   and(or)    improve 
unsatisfactory  or  declining  habitat  condition.      Such    projects  will    be    identified  through 
HMPs  or  coordinated    resource  management  activity   plans. 

Seasonal    Restrictions.      Seasonal    restrictions   will    continue   to  be  applied   where  they 

are  needed   to  mitigate  the    impacts   of   human   activities  on    important  seasonal    wildlife 

habitat.      The  major  types  of    seasonal    wildlife   habitat  and   the  time  periods  when 
restrictions  may  be  needed  are  shown    In   Table    1-4. 

Threatened,   Endangered,   and  Sensitive  Species  Habitat.     No  activities  will    be 
permitted    in   threatened,   endangered,   and   sensitive   species  habitat  that  would   jeopardize 
their  continued   existence. 

The  Colorado  Division   of   Wildlife   (CDOW)   and  the  U.S.    Fish  and   Wildlife   Service 
(USFWS)   will    be  consulted   prior  to    Implementing   projects  that  may   affect   threatened   and 
endangered  species'    habitat.      If   such  a   situation    Is  determined  through  the  BLM   biologic 
assessment   process,   then  consultation  with  the  USFWS  will    be    initiated    as   per   Section   7   of 
the   Endangered   Species  Act   of    1973,   as   amended. 

Terrestrial   Wi Id  I ife  Habitat.     Sufficient    forage  and  cover  will    be   provided   for 
wildlife   on  their   seasonal    habitat.      Forage   and   cover   requirements  will    be    incorporated 
into  AMPs  and  will    be  specific  to  primary   wildlife  use  areas.     Generally,  range 
improvements  wll  I    be  designed   to  achieve   both  wildlife   and   range   objectives. 


Table    1-4.      Seasonal    Wildlife  Restrictions. 

Restricted 
Habitat period 

Elk  and   mule  deer  winter  range  12/1      -  4/15 

Elk  calving   grounds  5/1      -  7/15 

Eagles'   winter  concentration  area  12/1      -  4/15 

Sage  grouse  strutting   grounds  3/15  -  5/15 


Source:      BLM  Data    1984. 
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Aquatic  and  Riparian   Habitat.      Objectives  to   protect  or    improve  aquatic  and   riparian 
habitat  will    become   part  of   AMPs   and   HMPs.     Management  actions  within   flood   plains  and 
wetlands   will    include  measures  to   preserve,    protect,  and,    if  necessary,   restore  their 
natural    functions    (as  required    by  Executive  Orders    11988  and    11990).     Management  tech- 
niques  will    be  used   to  minimize  degrading   aquatic  and   riparian   habitat.     Bridges  and 
culvert   installations  will    be  designed   to  maintain  adequate  passages   for  fish.     Wildlife 
reintroductions  and   fish  stocking   proposals   will    be  evaluated  and   recommendations   will    be 
made  to   the  CDOW. 

Cadastral    Survey 

Cadastral    surveys   will    continue   to   be  conducted    in   support  of    resource  management 
programs.      Survey  requirements  and    priorities   will    be   determined  on   a   yearly   basis  as  a 
part  of    the  annual    work   planning    process. 

Fire  Management 

Until    the  Normal    Year   Fire  Plan    is  updated,  the  primary    fire  protection  objective 
will   continue  to   be  the  control    of   all    wildfires  on  or  threatening  public    land   during  the 
first  burning    period.     The  modified    suppression  area   in   the  northern  part  of   the   planning 
area   will    be  continued.      Expanding  the  modified  suppression   areas   will    be  considered  and 
evaluated   when  the  Normal    Year   Fire  Plan    is  reviewed.     Prescribed    burning   will    continue  to 
be  used    in  support  of   resource  management  objectives.      The   fire  management    plans  developed 
for  the  eight  WSAs  within  the   planning   area  will    continue   to   be  used    as  management 
direction.     All   fire   plans  are  available   In  the  BLM's  Montrose  Oistrict  Office. 

Road  and   Trail   Construction   and   Maintenance 

Road  and  trail   construction   and   maintenance  will   continue  to   be  conducted   in   support 
of  resource  management  objectives.      Construction  and   maintenance  requirements  and   prior- 
ities  will    be  determined  on   a   yearly   basis  as   a   part   of  the  annual    work    planning   process. 

Investment   of   public  funds    for  road  and  trail    construction   generally   will    be 
permitted   only  on    land    identified    for   retention    in   public   ownership.      Exceptions  may   be 
allowed   where    investment  costs  can   be  recovered  as  a   part  of    land    disposal    actions. 

Specific  road  and  trail   construction  standards   will    be   determined    based  on   resource 
management  needs;    user  safety;    impacts  to   environmental    values,    including   but   not    limited 
to  wildlife  and  fisheries  habitat,    soil   stability,  recreation,  and   scenery;  and 
construction  and   maintenance  costs. 

Management  Direction 

Management  direction  for  the  planning   area   is  defined   through  the  use  of  multiple  use 
emphasis  areas  consisting  of  descriptions   for  specific  management  areas  shown  on  the 
alternative  maps    In   the  DEIS   and   explained    in   Appendix   Five.     These  descriptions  contain 
multiple  use  management   direction   specifying  which   activities   will    be  stressed   to  achieve 
goals  and   objectives.      Specific  activities  allowed   and   prohibited   will    be  specified    for 
each  multiple  use  emphasis  area,    which  remains  constant  throughout  the  alternative.     The 
emphasis  areas  are  applied   to  different   locations    in   the   planning   area  under  the  alterna- 
tives.    Management   direction  contained    in  the  multiple  use  emphasis  areas   will    be  applied 
to  the  specific   areas  shown   on  the  alternative  maps    in   the  DEIS.      The  specific   multiple 
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use  emphasis  areas  were  developed   to  respond  to  planning  issues  and  resource  needs.     The 
following   narrative  contains  a  discussion  of   the  emphasis  areas,    followed    by  a   description 
of  the  alternatives  describing  the  overall    management  that  would   result    from  applying  the 
multiple  use  emphasis  areas   in  that  particular  alternative. 

Emphasis  Area  A — Livestock  Management.      Management  direction  will   emphasize 
increasing   forage  and    livestock   production  on   a  sustained   yield    basis.      Emphasis   is  upon 
increasing   forage,   red   meat  and   animal    fiber  production  and    improving   forage   composition 
and   watershed  conditions.      Significant    investments   will    be  made    in   range    improvements 
which   will    be  multiple  use  oriented    (i.e.,   wildlife,    watershed,   etc.).      Investments   for 
other  resources   wilt    be  minimal,   although   resource  management  activities  compatible  with 
livestock  production  will   continue.     Dispersed   recreation  opportunities  will   continue. 
Wood  land   products  and  timber  will    be  made   available.      Wildlife  habitat  development 
generally  will    not   be  emphasized.      Fire  will    be   used   to   enhance   forage   production. 

Emphasis  Area  B — Wildlife.     Management  direction  will   emphasize   achieving   and 
maintaining  the  best   possible  habitat  conditions   for  fisheries  and  wildlife.      Emphasis 
will    be   upon    increasing   aquatic   and   terrestrial    wildlife   habi tat  capabi I i ty ,    improving 
stream  and   watershed  conditions  and    providing  a   high  degree  of   vegetation   diversity. 
Investments   for  wildlife   habitat   improvements  could   be   high    in   certain   areas.      Woodland 
products  and  timber  will    be  available  and   dispersed  recreation   opportunities  will 
continue.      Livestock  management  will    be  of   an    intensity   to  utilize  available   forage   and 
maintain    forage  vigor   while  not  degrading  wildlife  habitat.     The   number  or   season-of-use 
for   livestock  may   be  reduced    in  some  areas. 

Emphasis  Area  C — Recreation.      BLM's   recreation  program   is  structured   to   the    intensity 
and   type  of  recreation  management  required.     There  are  two  primary  types  of  recreation 
management  situations  which   are  recognized   and   which   guide   the  direction  of   management 
emphasis    in  the  RMP  area.     The   first,   Special   Recreation  Management  Areas    (SRMAs),   occurs 
where  recreation    is  defined   and    recognized   as  the  principal    management  objective.     The 
second  situation,    Extensive  Recreation  Management  Areas    (ERMAs),   occurs   where  recreation 
is  not  the  principal    management  objective   but  may   be  an    issue   or  concern  of    some 
significance    in  multiple  use  management    for  the  area.     This   is  consistent  with  BLM's  role 
in   accommodating   the  dispersed,    largely   unstructured   recreation  that  typifies  the    large 
expanses  of   public    land    in   the   planning  area. 

The   primary  management  goal    is   to  ensure  the  continued   availability  of   outdoor 
recreation  opportunities  which  the  public   seek  and  which  are  not  readily  available  from 
other  public  or   private  entities.      Secondary  goals   include   protecting  resources,    meeting 
legal    requirements   for  visitor  health  and    safety,   and   mitigating   resource  user  conflicts 
involving  recreation. 

Recreation  objectives  are  to  provide  dispersed  and  resource-dependent   types  of 
recreation  opportunities  such   as  cross-country   skiing,   hunting,   hiking,    boating,   jeeping, 
and   fishing  and   to  deal    with  the    limited   number   of   situations   which  require  special   or 
more    intensive  types  of   recreation  management.      Investments  will    be  concentrated    in   SRMAs 
and    in  those   ERMAs   where  recreation    program  goals   apply.     Management  objectives   would 
include  major    investments    in   facilities  and   visitor  management.     Where  recreation    is  not 
the   principal    management  objective,   management   direction   will    largely   emphasize  the    provi- 
sion of    access  and    visitor    information  and    protecting   site  resources   from   user  damage. 
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Emphasis  Area  D — Wilderness.     Management   direction   will    allow    for   wilderness  manage- 
ment  in  accordance  with  the  Wilderness  Act  of    1964   (78  Stat.    890;    16  USC    1131-1136).      The 
objective  of  management    Is   to   provide   predominantly   untrammeled,   natural   environments   for 
the   physical,    biologic  and   social    components  of   wilderness.      The  physical    and    biologic 
components  are  managed   so  that  natural    processes  are   unimpeded    by  human   activities  or  use. 
Natural    processes,    including   naturally  occurring   fire,   soil    erosion  and    Insect  and   disease 
cycles,    proceed  essentially   unrestricted    by  man.      Emphasize  high    levels  of   solitude,   few 
party   encounters,   and   high  opportunities   for  challenge,    risk,    and   self-reliance.      Human 
travel    Is  cross  country  or   by  use  of  a  trail    system.     Recreation  use  will    be  consistent 
with  management  of   wilderness  resources  or   it  will    be   restricted   or  prohibited   when  or 
where  needed. 

Emphasis  Area   E — Mineral   Development.     Management   direction   will    emphasize  mineral 
development  on   the  public    lands.     Mineral    values    indicate  that   significant  reserves  of 
valuable  minerals  are   present  and  that  development    is  either   currently  ongoing  or   will 
occur  within  the  near  future.     Other  resource  uses  will   occur  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
compatible  with  the  mineral    development.      Limited  expenditures  of   public  resources  will   be 
used    in   developing   the   present   land   resources.      Livestock  grazing   will    continue,   wildlife 
habitat  will    be  maintained   where   feasible,  and   cultural   resources  will   receive  the   protec- 
tion currently  afforded    by    law. 

Emphasis  Area   F — Cultural   Resources.     Management  direction  will   emphasize  the 
preservation,   management,  and  use  of  the  cultural   resource   properties   found   within  the 
area.      Emphasis  will    be  on  protecting   the  soils,   vegetation  and   wildlife  resources  to 
enhance  the  natural   environment  of  the  area  and  hence  the  cultural   resources  setting. 
Mineral    resources  will    be   developed   while  constrained    by  existing    laws,    policy  and 
regulations   pertaining  to  cultural    resources.     Other   resource  and    land   management 
activities  will    be  constrained    to  avoid    conflict  with  objectives  for  preservation, 
protection,  and  development. 

Emphasis  Area  G — General   Natural   Resource  Management.     Management  direction    for  these 
areas  will   consist  of   general    multiple  use  as   prescribed    in   FLPMA   (1976).      The  resource 
values  contained    in  these  areas  are  not  significant   to  the  degree  that  a  dominant  use 
exists.      Management  guidance  will    consist  of   existing    laws,    policy,   and   manuals  concerning 
each  resource   program. 

Emphasis  Area  H — Public   Land   Disposal.     Management  of  these  areas   will    be    for  the 
disposal    of   the  public    lands;    these  areas  will    be   subjected   to  additional    screening   and 
clearances  before  any  tracts    identified    for   disposal    in  this   plan  may  be  transferred    from 
BLM  control.     These   activities    include  mineral    assessment,    cultural    resource  clearances, 
environmental  analysis,   appraisal   and  similar  site-specific  actions.      Little  or  no  public 
funds  will    be   spent  upon   these  tracts   for   resource  management;    funds   would  only   be  spent 
to  correct  public  health  and  safety    problems  or  to  correct  severe  resource  conditions  that 
cannot   be  al lowed   to  continue. 

Emphasis  Area    I — Wild  Horses.     Management  direction  will   emphasize  managing   the  wild 
horse  herds   present  on   public    land   by   providing  necessary    forage  and   water.      Some   invest- 
ments would  probably  occur   to  enhance  the  habitat  for  the  horses  and   also  to  reduce  con- 
flicts  with  other  uses    In  the  area.      Wild   horse  management   plans   will    be  developed. 
Reducing    livestock  and    possibly   wildlife  may   need   to  occur   to  maintain   forage   production 
and   vigor.     Dispersed  recreation,    including  wild  horse  viewing,    will  continue.     Woodland 
products  will    be  made   available  on   a    limited    basis.      Fire  will    be   used   to  enhance   forage 
production. 
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Emphasis  Area   J — Forestry  and   Wood   Products.      Thjs   emphasis   Is  designed   to   increase 
the  production  and   utilization  of   wood  fiber,   firewood,  post  and   poles.      Emphasis   is  upon 

improved   wood   production   and   utilization   resulting   from  extensive  modification   of   tree  and 
other  vegetation  cover.    Investments  will    be  made   for  forest  management  activities. 

Investments   in  other  emphasis  areas  that  are  commensurate  with  wood   fiber   production   will 
be  made.     Opportunities  will   generally  be  moderate  for  wildlife  management  and    for 
dispersed  recreation.      Livestock  grazing   will   occur;    however,   disruptions  may  occur   due  to 
timber  management  actions  or  objectives. 

Emphasis  Area  K — Soils  and   Water.     Management  direction  will   emphasize    improving 
water  quality  and   soil   stability.     Resource  data   Indicate  that  significant  water  quality 
problems  exist   in   some  areas  and   management  action  may    Improve   the  existing    situation.      In 
addition,    soil   erosion  or   fragile   soils  exist  that  are   in  need  of  more   Intensive  manage- 
ment.    Other  resource  uses  will   occur  to  the  extent  that  they  are  compatible  with  the 
soils  and  water   program  direction    for  the  specific  areas.     Uses  by  surface-disturbing 
activities  may   be   limited   or  denied   to    improve  resource  conditions.      Livestock  grazing 
will    be  allowed   but   possibly  at  a  reduced    level;  ORV  use  would   be    limited  or   excluded. 
Other  resources,   such  as  wildlife,   cultural,  etc.,  would   be  protected   or  enhanced   under 
this  emphasis  area. 

Emphasis  Area  L — Area  of  Critical   Environmental  Concern    (ACEC).     Management  direction 
will   emphasize  the  areas  of    public    land   where  special    management  attention    is  required   to 
protect   from  natural   hazards  such  as  erosion,   fire,  and  weather:      (1)    important  historic, 
cultural,  and  scenic   values,   and   fish  and  wildlife   resources  and    (2)   human    life  and 
property.     The  guidance  will    provide  special    management  attention  that  will    protect 
important  environmental    resources  and   human    life   and   property    from  those  natural    hazards. 
This  management  should    be  completed   without   unnecessarily  or   unreasonably  restricting 
public    land   users   from   purposes  that  are  compatible  with  such   protection. 
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ALTERNATIVES  CONSIDERED    IN   DETAIL 
INTRODUCTION 


Four  alternatives  are  considered  in  detail  in  Chapter  One.  Three  of  them — Current 
Management  (no  action),  Resource  Conservation,  and  Resource  Utilization — were  developed  to 
explore  a  reasonable  range  of  alternatives.  The  fourth  alternative — the  Proposed  Plan, 
incorporates  portions  of  the  Current  Management,  Resource  Conservation,  and  Resource 
Utilization  alternatives,  and  generally  represents  a  balanced  approach  to  resource  manage- 
ment. These  alternatives  were  developed  as  multiple  use  alternatives  and  are  realistic, 
implementable  and  comply  with  CEO  and  BLM  planning  regulations. 


Resource  Conservation  Alternative 


Theme 

This  ecologically   preferred   alternative   provides  management  direction  to  enhance 
nonconsumpt i ve  natural    resource   values.      Multiple  resource  uses   will   continue    in   most 
areas;    however,   some   areas  may  allow    limited   use  or  may   be  closed   to   specific   resource 
uses,   such  as  mineral    development  or  access  through   sensitive  wildlife  areas.      Projects 
which   enhance  resource  values   such   as    improving  wildlife  and   riparian  areas  would   receive 
priority.     The   following   discussion   describes  the  overall    management  that  would  result 
from    implementing   this  alternative. 

Livestock  Management.      Revise  existing   and   develop   new   AMPs  on   53  priority   allotments 
(694,000  acres;   see  Appendix  Nine-E    in  the  Draft  RMP).      Less    intensive  management  will 
occur  on   remaining   allotments.      Range    improvements   (approx.   $430,000  for    implementation 
over   a  ten-year   period;   see  Table    1-5)   should    be  developed   which    include  47  miles   of 
fence,    117   new   water  developments,    and    6,700  acres  of   vegetation   treatment    (6,500  acres    is 
maintenance  of   existing    land  treatments).     These  AMPs  would    generally   be   developed  on  the 
wel l-blocked   public    lands    in   the  western  and    northern  portions  of   the   planning   area. 


BLM  STOCK  POND  IN  UPPER  DISAPPOINTMENT  VALLEY- 
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Table    1-5.      Estimated   Range    Improvements/Costs. 


Type  of    treatment 
(future) 


Current 

Resource 

Resource 

management 

Preferred 

conservation 

uti 1 i zation 

(no  action) 

47 

80 

0 

77 

99 

129 

0 

129 

10 

10 

0 

10 

8 

9 

0 

7 

200 

14,400 

0 

10, 

,100 

0 

2,300 

0 

2, 

,000 

0 

12,300 

0 

10, 

,000 

Fence  to  be  built   (mi) 
Stock   ponds  to   be   built    (no.) 
Springs  to   be  developed   (no.) 
Windmills   to   be    installed    (no.) 
Vegetation   treatments   (ac) 
Prescribed    burn    (ac) 
Seeded   (ac) 

Existing    treatments  to   be 
maintained   (ac) 


6,500 


23,800 


7,900 


18,000 


Total    initial    cost    for 
al I    improvements 


$4  30,000 


$1.5  mil  lion     $200,000 


$1.0  mi  I  lion 


Source:      BLM  Data    1984. 


Available   forage    in   Animal    Unit  Months   (AUMs)    for    livestock  grazing   would   decrease 
initially   by  45  percent    (29,062  AUMs)   and   would   be   projected   to  decrease   by   33  percent    (to 
43,160  AUMs)    from  current  active   preference   in   the    long   term  under  this  alternative. 
These  target    livestock  use    levels  may  be  adjusted   in  the  future  to  reflect  new  resource 
information  gathered    by   monitoring   or  other   studies.      Consultation  with   livestock 
operators  before  final    decisions  are   issued   will    determine  whether    individual    adjustments 
need  to   be  phased    in  over  a  five-year  period  or  whether  such  adjustments  can  be   ful ly 
implemented    in  the  first   year.     "I"  category  allotments  will    be  given  a   priority    for 
future   investments   in   range    improvements  and   monitoring.      Allotments  with  the  greatest 
potential    for    improvements  of   aquatic  and(or)   terrestrial    wildlife  habitat,   watershed,  and 
vegetation  conditions  and    livestock   forage   production  will    be    implemented    first. 

Wi Id  I ife — Terrestrial .     Manage  the  wildlife   habitat  to   support  current   population 
levels  of  deer  and  elk   (20,000  and    1,600,  respectively).      Provide   for    increased   pronghorn 
antelope   use    (300)   and   al low   for   the  reintroduct ion  of    300  bighorn  sheep    in  the  Dolores 
River  Canyon.      See  Table    1-6   for   big  game   populations  by  alternative.     Continue   present 
management  of    Perins  Peak   and   Paradox   peregrine  falcon  eyries.      Provide   protective 
stipulation   to  bald  eagle  roosts  and   winter  eagle  concentration  areas.     Allow    for  the 
reintroduct ion  of   the  river  otters    in   the   Upper  Dolores  River.     Complete  necessary 
improvements  and   HMPs    for    implementation    (approx.   cost,    $358,000  over  a  ten-year   period). 

Wi  Id  I  ife— Aquatic.      Improve   aquatic/riparian  habitat  on   the    following   priority  areas: 

-  Upper   San   Miguel    River  and   its  tributaries    (39  miles) 

-  Upper  Dolores  River    (11   miles) 

-  Lower   San  Miguel    River  and   its  tributaries    (67   miles) 

-  Animas  River   drainage    (24  miles) 

-  Lower   Dolores  River  and   its   tributaries    (53  miles) 

-  Southwest  quadrant  streams    (55  miles) 
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Develop  needed   HMPs  and    improvements    for  these  six  areas   (including   monitoring   plans), 
Estimated   costs   for    implementing   habitat   improvements  over  a   10-year  period   will    be 
approximately   $473,000   for   approximately  249  stream  miles   (see  Table    1-7). 


Table   1-6.      Estimated   Big  Game  Populations 
By   Alternative. 

Resource  Resource 

Current  conservation     utilization        Preferred 


Bighorn   sheep  0 

Elk  1,600 

Mule   deer  20,000 

Pronghorn  antelope  175 


300 

500 

300 

1,600 

3,000 

1,600 

20,000 

24,000 

20,000 

300 

500 

300 

Source:      BLM  Data    1984. 


Table    1-7.      Estimated   Terrestrial   and   Aquatic  and   Riparian 
Wildlife    Improvements    (Summary). 


Type  of   treatment 
(future  construction) 


Current 
management 


Resource 
conservation 


Resource 
uti I ization 


Preferred 


Fence  to   be  constructed    (ml ) 
Erosion  control   structures 

(no.   of   gabions) 
Water  conservation   structures 

(no.  of  guzzlers) 
Stock   ponds    (no.) 
Mechanical    treatments    (ac) 
Prescribed    burn   (ac) 
Seeded    (ac) 


300 


140 


300 


0 

10 

30 

30 

0 

25 

0 

0 

2,400 

2,600 

14,000 

4,100 

3,000 

2,000 

10,900 

3,800 

4,100 

5,700 

17,700 

7,800 

Aquatic/riparian  improvements  (mi) 


249 


395 


94 


Source:   BLM  Data  1984. 


Recreation.  Continue  management  of  the  Silverton  SRMA.  Management  emphasis  will  be 
directed  toward  managing  recreation  resources  toward  the  resource-dependent  end  of  the 
Recreation  Opportunity  Spectrum  (ROS;  see  Appendix  Three).  The  area  will  be  managed  for 
primitive,  semi pr imi tive  nonmotorized ,  and  semi pr imi tive  motorized  recreation 
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opportunities.     Typical    facilities  might   include   i  nterpret  i  ve  and    directional   signing. 
Continue  ORV  management  as   per   existing   American   Flats/Si  I verton   ORV   plan    (see  Table    1-8, 
ORV    limitations   by  each   alternative).      Develop  and    implement  a  Recreation  Area  Management 
Plan   for    the   Si  I  verton   SRMA   that  outlines   specific   needs    for  visitor  management  and 
faci lities. 

Manage  the  Dolores  River  Canyon   as  an   SRMA   per  classifications   determined    by  the 
BLM's  ROS   system.      Manage   the  Dolores  River   from   Bradfield   Bridge   to  Dove  Creek   pump 
station    for    its   semi pr i mi t i ve  nonmotorized  setting   opportunities;    from  Dove  Creek  pump 
station  to   Disappointment  Creek   for    its  semi pr imi  five  motorized   setting   opportunities; 
from  Disappointment  Creek  to  Gypsum   Valley  Bridge   under  a  roaded,   natural    ROS  setting;  and 
from  Gypsum  Valley   Bridge   to  Bedrock    for    its  primitive  values  and   opportunity   settings. 
Develop  a   Recreation   Area  Management   Plan    for  the  river  which   outlines  specific  management 
goals,   objectives  and   management   facilities  needed.     Typical    facilities  will    include 
parking  areas,   campsites,   toilets,   boat  ramps,   and    informational    signing. 

Wi Iderness.     Recommend   as  suitable    for  wilderness  the   following   WSAs:      Weber 
Mountain,   6,303  acres;     Menefee  Mountain,    7,129  acres;    Cross  Canyon,    12,742  acres;    Cahone 
Canyon,    9,040  acres;    Squaw/Papoose  Canyon,    11,287  acres;   McKenna   Peak,    19,562  acres; 
Dolores  River,    28,630  acres;    and   Tabeguache  Creek,    7,908  acres.      Develop   wilderness 
management   plans    for  each   WSA   following   designation    by  Congress. 

Acquire   private    lands    (40  acres)   and  split  estate  minerals   (120  acres)    within  the 
Menefee  Mountain  WSA.      Acquire  Section  36   (State  of   Colorado)    in  Weber  Mountain  WSA. 
Acquire   private    land  or  easements   between   Bedrock  and  the  northern   boundary   of  the  Dolores 
River  Canyon  WSA  to    improve  management  of   the  WSA.      Acquire   Section  36   (State  of   Colorado) 
adjacent  to  McKenna   Peak   WSA.     Close   cherrystem  roads  and   ways    in  the    following   WSAs: 
Tabeguache  Creek,    and   Cahone,    Squaw/Papoose,   and   Cross  canyons. 

Minera I s.      Continue   oil    and   gas    leasing    subject   to  environmental    stipulations.      Lands 
open   to  development  would    be   provided   on   approximately    1,155,000  acres;    lands   open   to 
development  with   lease   stipulations    (no-surface  occupancy)   on  approximately   32,000  acres; 
and   closed   to    leasing  on   approximately    103,000  acres    (see  Table    1-9). 

Continue  cooperative  management   to   protect  surface  resources  on  the   Department  of 
Energy   (DOE)    uranium    lease   tracts.      Continue   to   assist   in   the   processing   of   mineral 
actions.      Provide    for  necessary   permits    for  sand  and   gravel.      Provide   protective  stipula- 
tions to  protect   the  unique   fossils    in   the  Placerville   area.      Approximately   34,000  acres 
(943  million   available   tons)    in   the  Durango  KRCRA  would    be   available   for   further  considei — 
ation   for   coal     leasing.      The   East  Cortez    (30  million   tons)   and   Nucla    (35  million  tons) 
KRCRAs  would   not   be   available    for    leasing. 

Cultural   Resources.      Manage  the  Anasazi    Heritage  Center  as  a   cultural    resource    focal 
point   for  BLM    in   southwestern  Colorado   (see  Chapter  Two,    Important  Cultural    Sites  or  Areas 
for   detailed   description).      Provide    for   cultural    management  of:      Lowry,   Dominguez- 
Escalante,   and   Cannonball    ruins,    McLean  Basin   Towers;   Hamilton  and   Mockingbird   mesas; 
Squaw /Papoose,   East  Rock,   Sand  and   Bull    canyons;    Painted   Hand   Ruin  and   Petroglyphs; 
Lightning   Tree  Tower  Group;   Hanging    Flume;   Dolores  Cave;   Tabeguache  Pueblo;   and    Indian 
Henry's  Cabin.      Cultural    Resource  Management   Plans    (CRMPs)   should    be   developed   to  outline 
specific   management  objectives   for  each    site  and   area.     Provide   protective  oil    and   gas 
stipulations   (no-surface  occupancy)   on   Sand  and   East  Rock  canyons,   Cannonball,   Hovenweep 
buffer,    Battle  Rock,    Easter  Ruin,   Seven   Towers   Ruin,    Lowry  and   Domi nguez-Escal ante  ruins, 
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Table  1-8.  ORV  Limitations  by  Alternative  (by  acreage).  -1/ 

Current      Resource      Resource 
Limitation management   conservation   utilization   Preferred 


Open  941,180 

Limited  to  Existing  Roads  and  Trails 


Recreation 

Silverton  SRMA 

Cultural 

Mockingbird   Mesa 

Bui  I    Canyon 

Indian  Henry's  Cabin 

Sand  and   East  Rock  canyons 

Soi Is  and   Water 
Disappointment  Val ley 
Subtotal 

Closed 


Recreation 

Lemon-Val leci to   Area 
Dolores  SRMA 
Weber  Mountain 
Menefee  Mountain 

Wi I derness 

A| I    eight  WSAs 

Cultural 

Cross  Canyon 
Cahone  Canyon 
Squaw/Papoose  Canyon 
Tabeguache  Creek  Canyon 

Wildlife 

Per  ins  Peak 
Subtotal 

Total 


51,180 


51,180 


1,640 
1,640 

994,000 


_/994,000  acres    in   San    Juan   Resource  Area. 
-i/Specific   to  the  Dolores  River  Canyon. 
zl Does  not   include  Utah    portion   of   WSA. 
Source:      BLM  Data    1984. 


798,843 


51,180 


5,327 
5 

160 
5,880 


62,552 


5,900 
22,464 


102,601 


1,640 
132,605 

994,000 


81  1,942 


51,180 


5,327 

5 

160 


46,000 
102,672 


1,640 
79,386 

994,000 


782,139 


51,180 


5,327 
5 

160 
5,880 


46,000 
108,552 


— 

5,900 

2,820 

22,464 

— 

4,680 

™~ 

4,040 

— 

28,539  11 

3,913 

3/ 

13,913  U 

9,498 

9,498 

8,415 

3/ 

8,415  1/ 

3,100 

3,100 

1,640 
103,309 

994,000 
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McLean   Basin   Towers,    Lightning  Tree  Tower   Group,  and   Painted   Hand   Petroglyphs.      Withdraw 
frcm  mineral    entry  and   provide   no-surface  occupancy   for  oil    and   gas   leasing   on:      Dolores 
Cave,   Tabeguache  Pueblo,    Bull    Canyon   Rockshelter,   Painted   Hand   Ruin,  and    Indian   Henry's 
Cabin.      Limit  public   access    in  Mockingbird   Mesa;   Bull,   Sand   and    East  Rock  canyons;   and 
Indian  Henry's  Cabin   to   foot  or  horse  only  and  restrict  vehicle  access  to  authorized 
vehic les  only. 

Public   Land   Disposal.      Dispose  of   approximately    18,000  acres    (through   sales, 
exchanges,  or  any  other  title  transfer   means)   throughout  the   planning  area  as    Indicated  on 
the  Resource  Conservation   Alternative  Map;   this   includes  small,  unmanageable,    isolated 
parcels  of    land   with    limited  public   values    scattered  throughout  the  area. 

Wild  Horses.      Intensively  manage    for  75  wild   horses   in  the   Spring  Creek  Basin. 
Manage   for  50  horses    in  the  Naturita  Ridge  area.     Designate  as  horse  ranges.      Develop   herd 
management   plans  and    implement  necessary  range    improvements. 

Forestry   and  Wood  Products.      Provide    for    intensive  timber  management  on   approximately 
7,930  acres.      Estimated   allowable   harvest  would   be  4.7   million   board    feet   (MMBF)    per 
decade.     An   additional    35,170  acres  would    be  managed   to   provide  woodland   products   (fire- 
wood,  posts,   and   poles,   etc.).      Estimated   allowable   harvest  would   be   5.3  MMBF   (10,600 
cords)    per  decade.     Public    land   within  set-aside  areas   (see  Table    1  — 10)   will    not  be 
available  for  planned    forest  product  harvest. 


Table    1-10.      Forest   Set-Aside   Areas  within  Planning   Area. 


Forest                                          Resource 

Resource 

Current 

set-asides                                    conservation 

uti 1 ization 

management 

Preferred 

Dolores  River  Canyon  area                  311 

104 

104 

104 

Lemon/Val leci to  areas                       2,965 

— 

— 

140 

Menefee/Weber  Mountain  areas            120 

~ 

120 

120 

Silverton  area                                   12,078 

12,078 

12,078 

12,078 

TPCC   (nonsuitable)  1/                    20,042 

20,042 

20,042 

20,042 

Woodland                                         Resource 

Resource 

Current 

set-asides                                    conservation 

uti 1 ization 

management 

Preferred 

Dolores  River  Canyon  area                   370 

370 

_ — 

370 

Range/chaining                                    23,970 

23,970 

-- 

23,970 

WsAs                                                            5,809 

— 

— 

— 

Wildlife                                                 1,152 

~ 

— 

~ 

WPCC   (nonsuitable)  11                  530,344 

530,344 

— — 

530,344 

J/tPCC  =  Timber  Production  Capability   Classification. 
i/wPCC  =  Woodland  Production  Capability  Classification. 
Source:      BLM  Data   1984. 
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Soi Is  and   Water.      Provide   protective  management  on   4,700  acres    in   Boulder   Gulch 
watershed    to   protect   water  quality    for   Silverton's  municipal    water  supply.      Protect  water 
quality   in   aquifers  used    for   domestic  and   municipal   purposes    in  the  Dry  Creek  Basin   and 
Tabeguache  Creek  watersheds. 

Manage   78,000  acres    in  the   following   watersheds   to   reduce  erosion   and    sediment  yield: 
Disappointment,   Gypsum,   and   Paradox   valleys,    Dry  Creek  Basin,   Ross  Fort  Park,   Broad 
Canyon,   Mud   Spring   Draw,   and   Burn,    Ye  I  low jacket,   Negro,   Bridge,   and   Hovenweep  canyons. 

Manage   30,000  acres    in  Disappointment  Valley  and   Ye  I  low jacket  Canyon  to   reduce 
salinity    in   the  Colorado  River   system.     Reclaim  20   pollution    sources   (from  heavy  metals) 
in   the  Upper  Animas  River   drainage.     Develop   watershed    management  plans   for  all    erosion 
and  salinity  areas  detailing  specific  management  goals  and   actions. 

Two  subalternat i ves   were   developed   within   the  Resource  Conservation   Alternative,  the 
No  Grazing   Subal ternative   and   the  Ecological    Representation   Subal ternative.     Management 
would   be    identical    to  the  main   alternative  with   some  readily    identifiable  and  specific 
expectations  which   are  outlined    below.      The  subalternatives  were  developed   to   analyze 
these  management   variations  that  would   occur   under  this  alternative. 

No  Grazing   Subal ternative.      The   No  Grazing   Suba Iternat ive  would   require  eliminating 
livestock  grazing    from  all   public    land    in   the  San   Juan/San  Miguel    planning   area.      Live- 
stock grazing  would    be  phased   out  on   approximately   937,000  acres  of   public    land,    which 
includes  227   grazing   al lotments  used    by    176  permittees,    with  a   total    active   preference  of 
64,232  AUMs.     The   vegetation    production  would    be   available    for   wildlife  and   watershed 
protect  ion. 

Vegetation   Allocation   and   Monitoring.     With  all    forage   resources  available  to 
wildlife,    in  theory,    unconstrained   elk   populations  on  BLM    lands  could   expand   to   12,000 
wintering   animals.      Similarly,    if  deer  populations  were  not   constrained,   the   forage 
resource  could  support  approximately  50,000  wintering   deer. 

To   be  more  reasonable,    it    is  assumed  that   deer  and   elk   populations  would   remain   at 
stable    levels   to  meet  CDOW  and    San   Juan   National    Forest   long-range  goals    (as  outlined    in 
the  Proposed  Plan    for  wildlife — 20,000  deer  and    1,600  elk).      Bighorn  sheep  and   pronghorn 
poulations   would    likewise   be  managed    for  300  sheep   and    300  pronghorn. 

Exceeding   these   goals  could  severely  affect   private  and   National    Forest   lands.      In 
addition   to   forage   allocation,   habitat  condition   studies  would    be    implemented   to  monitor 
use.      Data   from   habitat  studies  would    be   used   to    identify   habi tat  degradation   and   to 
recommend   reductions    In   wildlife  or   adjustments    in   management  strategy. 

Implementation   Costs.      An   estimated   2,000  miles  of   boundary   fences   between   BLM  and 
adjacent   land   owners    (not    including    isolated,    intermingled   tracts  of    private    lands)   would 
have   to   be  constructed.      BLM  would   have  no  control    over  the   design   of    privately  owned 
fences  on  State  or  private    lands. 

Existing    interior  fencing   and   cattleguards   would    likely   have  to   be  removed   to  allow 
unrestricted   movements  of   wildlife.      Various   water   sources,   now   being  used   by  both   wild- 
life  and    livestock,    would   not   be  maintained    by  the  grazing   permittees.      No   new   range 
improvements   would    be  constructed;    however,   constructing  new  or  maintaining   existing  range 
improvements  could   be   undertaken   to   benefit  resource  uses  other  than    livestock  grazing. 
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Livestock  operators   with    Investments    in  range    improvements  on   public    land   would   be 
entitled   to   remove   projects  through   appropriate   salvage  rights   (Public    Law   94-579). 

Livestock   trailing   across   public    land   would   continue  to   be   authorized   on   a  case-by- 
case   basis.      A  major  effort  would   be  needed   to  control    trespass.      Eliminating    livestock 
grazing    from   public    lands  within   the  RMP/EIS   area  would    incur   costs  for   both  BLM  and   the 
livestock  operators.      An   undetermined  cost    for   payment   of   salvage  rights    for   some  range 
improvements  which    livestock  operators   have  on   public    land   would   be    incurred    by  BLM. 

The    largest  cost  associated   with  this  alternative  would   be  the  construction  of 
trespass  control    fences.     Construction   of    fences  could   require  an   estimated    investment  of 
as  much   as  $7  million    (materials   and    labor)    by    livestock  operators   and/or  BLM    if   all    2,000 
miles  of    fence  were  constructed. 

Ecological   Representation   Subalternative.     The   Ecological    Representation   Subalterna- 
tive  was  developed   to   study  the  WSAs   that  are    included    in   this  RMP  which   contribute  to 
expanding  the  diversity  of  the  NWPS.      In  this  subalternative,   Cross  Canyon,   Dolores  River 
Canyon,   McKenna  Peak,   and   Weber  Mountain  WSAs  would   be  recommended   suitable   for  wilderness 
designation    (a   total    of  65,961   acres),   using  the  Wilderness  Manageability  Alternative 
boundaries  as  described    in   the  Draft  Wilderness  Technical    Supplement.      Cahone  Canyon, 
Menefee  Mountain,    Squaw/Papoose  Canyon,  and  Tabeguache  Creek   WSAs   would    be  recommended 
nonsui table   for  wilderness  designation    (a   total    of    35,364  acres);   the   proposed   management 
of  these  areas    is  described   under  the  Preferred   Alternative    in  the   Supplement. 

This  subalternative    is  based   primarily  on  the  classification   system  used   during  the 
U.S.    Forest  Service's  RARE    II    Study,   which   uses  the  ecoregion  and   physiographic   regions  of 
the  United   States   (as  developed    by  R.   G.   Bailey  and    A.   W.   Kuchler).      For  the  purposes   of 
this  RMP,  an  ecoregion  describes  a  continuous  geographic   area  over  which   the  environmental 
complex,    produced   by  climate,  topography,  and   soil,    is  sufficiently   uniform  to  permit 
development  of   characteristic  types  of  ecologic  associations.      Ecoregions  are  combined 
with    potential    natural    vegetation    types    (PNVs;    i.e.,   pi nyon-jun i per   woodland)   and   physio- 
graphic   landforms   (i.e.,   canyons,   mountains,   etc.)   which   are  used    to   relate  and   differen- 
tiate between  a   unique  or  fairly  commonplace  ecosystem  studied    for   possible   inclusion    Into 
the  NWPS    (see  Draft  Wilderness  Technical    Supplement,    Appendix   Three-A,    for  detailed 
di  scussion). 

In   addition,  the  Ecological    Representation   Subalternative   focuses  on  the  supplemental 
values   found   within   each   of   the  WSAs.      In   some    instances,    it    is  the  combination  of   a  WSA's 
ecosystem  and   its   unique  supplemental    values   which  would   add  significantly   to   diversity 
within  the  NWPS. 
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Resource  Utilization  Alternative 

Theme 

The  Resource  Utilization  Alternative   emphasizes  development  and    use  of   economic 
values,   such  as  minerals,    available  on   public    land.      Multiple  uses  would  continue; 
however,   resource  values  contributing   to  the    local    or  regional    economy  would   be    favored. 
This  alternative  would   favor  mineral    exploration   and   development,      range  utilization,  and 
land   exchanges  or  sales;    projects  relating    to   these   uses  would   receive   priority.      The 
following   discussion   describes  the  overall    management  that  would  result    from   implementing 
this  alternative. 

Livestock  Management.      Revise  existing   and   develop   new  AMPs  on    109  allotments 
(850,000  acres;   see  Appendix  Nine-E    in  the  Draft  RMP).      Less    intensive  management  will 
occur  on   the  remaining   allotments.      Range    improvements   (approx.   $1.5  million   for 
implementation   over  a  ten-year   period)    should    be  developed,    which    include  80  miles  of 
fence,    148  new   water  developments,    and    52,800  acres  of   vegetation  treatments   (23,800  acres 
of  this   includes  maintaining   existing    land  treatment). 

Available  AUMs    for    livestock  grazing  would   initially  reduce   by    19,819  AUMs    (31$)    but 
would    increase   29   percent   from   current  active   preference  under   this  alternative.      These 
target    livestock  use    levels  may   be   adjusted    in  the   future   to  reflect  new  resource 
information  gathered    by   monitoring   or  other   studies.      Consultation  with   livestock 
operators  before  final    decisions  are   issued   will    determine  whether    individual    adjustments 
need   to   be   phased    in  over  a   five-year  period  or  whether   such   adjustments  can   be   ful ly 
implemented    in  the   first   year.      All    "I"  and   priority   "M"  category   allotments   will    be  given 
priority    for    investments    in   range    improvements  and   monitoring. 

W  i  I  d  I  I  f e — Terrestr  i  a  I .     Manage  the  wildlife   habitat  to   support    increased   populations 
of   deer,   elk,    pronghorn   antelope,   and    bighorn   sheep   (24,000  deer,    3,000  elk,    500   pronghorn 
antelope,   and    500  bighorn   sheep).      Allow  the  re introduct ion  of    bighorn   sheep    in   the 
Dolores  River  Canyon.     Continue   present  management   of   Perins   Peak  and   Paradox   peregrine 
falcon  eyries.      Provide   protective   stipulations   to   bald  eagle  roosts  and   winter  eagle 
concentration  areas.     Allow    for  reestablishing  river  otters   in  the  upper  Dolores  River. 
Complete  necessary    improvements  and   HMPs   for    implementation    (approx.   cost,    $1    million  over 
a  ten-year   period). 

Wi Id  I ife — Aquatic.      Improve   aquatic  and   riparian   habitat  on  the    following  areas    (in 
priority  order): 

-  Upper   San  Miguel    River   and    its  tributaries    (54  miles) 

-  Upper   Dolores  River   (52  miles) 

-  Lower   San  Miguel    River   and    its  tributaries    (67  miles) 

-  Animas  River   drainage   (24  miles) 

-  Lower  Dolores  River  and    its  tributaries    (143  miles) 

-  Southwest  quadrant   streams    (55  miles) 

Develop  needed   HMPs    (including   monitoring   plans)    for    implementation    (approx.  cost, 
$1.26  million  over  a  ten-year  period). 

Recreation.     Continue  management  of   the  Silverton   SRMA.      Management  emphasis  will    be 
directed   more  toward   developing  recreation   opportunities    in   the   facility-dependent  end  of 
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the  ROS    (see  Appendix  Three).      Provide   increased   urban,   rural,  and   roaded  natural 
recreation  opportunities  and   experiences.      Continue   ORV  management  as   per  existing 
mangement   plan    in   American   Flats/S i I verton  ORV   plan    (see  Table    1-8).      Develop  and 
implement  a   Recreation  Area  Management  Plan   for  the   Si  I verton   SRMA  that  outlines   specific 
needs   for   visitor  management   facilities  needed  to  encourage  visitor  use  while  not 
degrading   the  resources. 

Manage  the  Dolores  River  Canyon  as  a   SRMA  as   per  classifications  determined    by  BLM's 
ROS   system.     Manage  the  Dolores  River    (Bradfield   Bridge  to  Dove  Creek  pump  station)    for 
its  semipr imitlve,   nonmotorized   recreation   setting   opportunities  and    from  Dove  Creek   pump 
station   to  Disappointment  Creek    for    its  roaded,   natural    recreation   opportunities.      Also 
manage   the  river   from  Disappointment  Creek  to  Gypsum  Valley  Bridge   for    its  rural    setting 
opportunities  and   from  Gypsum  Valley  Bridge  to  Bedrock    for   its   primitive   opportunities. 
Develop   a   Recreation   Area  Management  Plan   for  the  river   that  outlines  specific   management 
goals,    facilities,  and   objectives  needed   to  encourage   visitor  use  while  not  degrading  the 
resource. 

Wi Iderness.      Under   this  alternative,   none  of   the  WSAs  would   be  recommended   as 
suitable   for   wilderness.      Alternative    land  uses    for  the  eight  areas  are   summarized   below: 


WSA  Resource  Emphasis 

Cahone  Canyon  Livestock,   minerals  (oil    and   gas),   and   cultural    resources. 

Cross  Canyon  Livestock,   minerals  (oil    and   gas),   cultural    resources,   and 

wi  Id  I  i  fe  habitat. 


Dolores  River 
Canyon 


Recreation  and   salinity  control. 


McKenna  Peak 

Menefee  Mountain 

Squaw/Papoose 
Ca  n  yon 


Livestock,   wildlife,   and   soils  and  water. 

Minerals    (coal,   oil    and   gas),    forestry,   and   wildlife. 

Minerals    (oil    and   gas,   uranium  and    vanadium),   cultural    resources, 
and    I ivestock. 


Tabeguache  Creek 
Weber  Mountain 


Cultural   resources  and   aquatic  and   riparian   habitat. 
Minerals    (coal   and   oil   and   gas)   and   wildlife. 


Minerals.     Continue  oil    and   gas    leasing  subject   to  environmental   stipulations.      Lands 
open   to   development  without    lease   stipulations   will    be   provided   on   approximately    1,229,000 
acres,  and    lands  open   to  development  with    lease  stipulations   (no-surface  occupancy)  on 
61,000  acres. 

Continue  cooperative  management  to   protect   surface  resources  on   the  DOE    lease  tracts. 
Continue  to  assist    in  the   processing  of  mineral    actions.      Provide    for  necessary   permits 
for  sand   and   gravel,    including   possibly    1,200  acres  of    Ewing   Mesa.     Provide   special 
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stipulations   to   protect  the   unique    fossils    in  the  Placerville  area.      Approximately    1,880 
acres    in  the  Nucla   KRCRA   (33.8  million   tons),    1,240  acres    in   the   East  Cortez   KRCRA   (13.3 
million   tons),   and   54,000  acres    in  the  Durango  KRCRA   (1.8   billion   tons)   would    be   available 
for  further  consideration  for  coal    leasing. 

Cultural   Resources.     Manage   the  Anasazi    Heritage  Center  as  a   cultural    resource   focal 
point   for  BLM   in   southwestern   Colorado.      Provide    for   cultural    management   of    Lowry, 
Dominguez-Escalante,   and   Cannonball    ruins;   McLean  Basin   Towers;    Sand,   East  Rock,    Bull, 
Cross,   Cahone,  and   Squaw/Papoose  canyons;    Painted  Hand  Ruin  and   Petroglyphs;    Dolores  Cave; 
Lightning   Tree  Tower  Group;   Hanging    Flume;   Tabeguache  Pueblo  and    Tabeguache  Canyon;    Indian 
Henry's  Cabin,    Lightning  Tree  Tower  Group,   and   Hanging   Flume;   and  Hamilton,   Cow,   and 
Mockingbird   mesas.      CRMPs   should   be  developed   to  outline  specific   management  objectives 
for  each  site  or  area.     Provide   protective  oil   and   gas  stipulations   (no-surface  occupancy) 
on   Sand   and    East  Rock  canyons;    Seven   Towers,   Cannonball,   Easter,    Lowry,   and   Dominguez- 
Escalante  Ruins;   McLean   Basin   Towers;   Battle  Rock,   Hovenweep   buffer,    Lightning  Tree  Tower; 
and   Painted   Hand   Petroglyphs.      Withdraw   from  mineral    entry  and   provide   for  no-surface 
occupancy   stipulations    for  oil    and   gas  on   Painted   Hand   Ruin,   Dolores  Cave,   Tabeguache 
Pueblo,   Bull   Canyon  Rockshelter,    Indian  Henry's  Cabin,    Lightning   Tree  Tower  Group,   and 
Hanging   Flume. 

Limit   public  access    in  Mockingbird   Mesa,    Bull    Canyon,   and    Indian   Henry's  Cabin   to 
foot  or   horse  only  and    restrict  vehicle  access  to   authorized   vehicles  only.     Close  Cross, 
Cahone,    Squaw/Papoose,  and   Tabeguache  canyons   to  all   ORV  use.      Acquire  easement    into  Sand 
Canyon  and   administrative  access   into  Cannonbal  I   Mesa  and   Ye  I  low jacket  Canyon. 

Public  Land  Disposal.     Dispose  of   approximately  33,000  acres   (through   sales, 
exchanges,  or  any  other  title  transfer  means)   throughout  the   planning  area  as    Indicated  on 
the  Resource  Utilization  Alternative  Map;   this   includes   small,   unmanageable,    isolated 
parcels  of    land   scattered  throughout  the  area.      In   addition,   public    lands   located    in   the 
Vigi I -Abeyta  and    Archuleta  mesa   areas  also  would   be  disposed   of. 

Wl Id   Horses.      All   wild   horses    in   the   planning   area  would   be   removed. 

Forestry   and   Wood   Products.      Provide   for    intensive   timber  management  on  approximately 

11,220  acres.      Estimated   allowable  harvest  would   be  6.6  MMBF   per   decade.      An  additional 

42,130  acres  would   be  managed   to   provide  woodland    products    (firewood,   posts,  poles,    etc.). 
Estimated   allowable  harvest  would   be  6.4  MMBF   (12,800  cords)    per   decade. 

Soi Is  and  Water.      Provide   protective  management  on   4,700  acres    in   Boulder   Gulch 
watershed    to   protect   water  quality   for   Silverton.     Protect   water  quality    in   aquifers   used 
for  domestic  and   municipal    purposes    in  the  Dry  Creek  Basin   and   Tabeguache  Creek 
watersheds. 

Manage   50,000  acres   in   Disappointment  Val ley   and   Dry  Creek   Basin  to   reduce  erosion 
and   sediment.      Manage  50,000  acres    in   Disappointment   Valley  and   Yellowjacket  Canyon   to 
reduce   salinily    in   the  Colorado  River.      Reclaim  five   pollution   sources    (of    heavy   metals) 
in  the  Upper  Animas  River  drainage. 
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Current  Management   (No  Action)  Alternative 
Theme 

The  Current  Management  Alternative  reflects  BLM's  current  management  direction, 
policies,  and   existing    land  use   plan   decisions.      It  was  assumed  that  no  major   policy 
changes  would   occur   and   that  the  same   funding    level    and   apportionment  of    funds   for 
resource   programs  would  continue.     The    following   discussion   describes  the  overall    manage- 
ment that  would   result   from    implementing   this  alternative. 

Livestock  Management.      Continue   current  management  of   the   11   AMPs    (304,000  acres;    see 
Appendix  Nine-E    in  the  Draft  RMP).      Less    intensive  management   will    occur  on   remaining 
allotments.      Range    improvements    including   7,900  acres  of   existing   vegetation  treatments 
will    be  maintained   (approx.    $200,000  over  a  ten-year   period).      The  Current  Management 
Alternative    is  the   proposed    action   for    livestock  grazing,    because   the  Proposed   Plan  cannot 
be    implemented   pending   monitoring   (W.0.   Memorandum  82-650). 

Wildlife   (Aquatic  and  Terrestrial).     Continue   current  management   to  maintain   habitat 
to  support  20,000  deer,    1,600  elk,   and    175  pronghorn  antelope   that  graze  on  public    lands. 
Continue  management  of   Perins   Peak  and   Paradox   peregrine   falcon   eyries.      Provide   protec- 
tive  stipulations  to   bald  eagle  roosts  and   winter  eagle  concentration  areas.      Maintain 
aquatic  and  riparian   habitat.     Complete  HMPs  and    improvements  necessary    for    implementation 
(approx.   cost   for   terrestrial    improvements,    $191,000  over  a  ten-year  period).      Continue 
management  of  the  McElmo  Rare  Snake  and   Lizard  Research   Natural    Area. 

Recreation.     Continue  management  of  the   Silverton   SRMA.     Maintain    limited    rrDnitoring 
and   use   supervision.     Provide   public    information  and   assistance  concerning   the  area.     Con- 
tinue ORV   (see  Table    1-8)   and   VRM  management  as   per   existing  MFP  direction.     Manage  the 
Dolores  River  Canyon   for    its  wild  and    scenic   qualities  as   per   existing   MFP  direction. 
Continue  to  manage  Weber  and  Menefee  mountains    for  their    primitive  values  noted    in  the 
exi  sting   MFP. 

Wi Iderness.      No  designated    BLM  wilderness  areas  currently  exist   in   the   planning   area. 
Alternative    land  uses   for  the  eight  areas  are  contained   within  the  other  emphasis  areas 
(see  the  Draft  Wilderness  Technical    Supplement   for  detailed   description). 

Minerals.      Continue  oil    and   gas   leasing   subject   to  environmental    stipulations   con- 
tained   in   existing  oil   and   gas   umbrellas.      Lands  open   to  development   without    lease  stipu- 
lations  will    be   provided   on  approximately    1,245,000  acres;    lands  open   to   development  with 
lease  stipulations   (no-surface  occupancy)  on   approximately   39,000  acres;  and   closed   to 
leasing   on  approximately  6,000  acres. 

Continue   cooperative  management  to   protect   surface  resources  on  the  DOE  uranium    lease 
tracts.      Provide  necessary   permits    for   sand  and   gravel.     Continue   existing  coal    leases 
(National    King   Coal,   340  acres   18.6  million  tons);    Perma   Resources,    90  acres    15.7   million 
tons)).      Emergency    leases  or    lease  modifications  may   be  required  at  a   future   date. 

Cultural   Resources.     Manage  the  Anasazi    Heritage  Center   as  a   cultural    resource    focal 

point   for  BLM    in   southwestern  Colorado.     Continue   cultural    management  of  Lowry,    Escalante, 

Dominguez,  and  Cannonball    ruins;   Hanging   Flume;   McLean  Basin   Towers;   and  Sand  Canyon. 

Continue   present  protective  withdrawals  and   no-surface  occupancy  oil    and  gas   stipulations 

for  Sand  and   East  Rock  canyons;   Cannonball,   Easter,    Seven   Towers,    Lowry,  Dominguez- 

Escalante  ruins;   McLean  Basin  Towers,    Battle  Rock,   Hovenweep   buffer;   and  Painted    Hand 
Petroglyphs. 
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Public   Land  Disposal,      As   per   existing  MFPs,  consolidate  public    land   ownership,    by 
sale,   exchange,   or   boundary  adjustment,   of   approximately    16,000  acres  throughout  the 
planning  area  as   indicated    in   the  Current  Management   Alternative  Map    (see  Draft  RMP/EIS). 
This    includes   small,   unmanageable,    isolated    parcels  of    land   with   limited    public   values 
scattered  throughout  the  area. 

Wild  Horses.     Continue  monitoring   approximately    100  horses    In   the   Spring  Creek  Basin 
and   approximately   21   horses    in   the  Naturita  Ridge   area   (see  Appendix   Five   for  more 
deta  i  I ) . 

Forestry  and   Wood  Products.     Continue    intensive  timber  management  on   approximately 
9,540  acres  of    forest   lands.      The  estimated    al lowable   harvest  would   be   5.6  MMBF  per 
decade.     Continue   to   provide  woodland    products   (firewood,    posts,    poles,  etc.). 

Soi Is  and   Water.      Protect   4,700  acres   in   Boulder  Gulch   watershed   to  ensure  water 
quality    for   Silverton.     Protect   water  quality    in   aquifers   used    for   domestic   and   municipal 
purposes    in  the  Dry  Creek  Basin  and  Tabeguache  Creek   watersheds. 

Special    Management  Areas.     Continue  management  on   the  McElmo  Rare  Snake  and   Lizard 
Research    Natural    Area  and    proposed   mineral    withdrawal. 


Juniper  House   (within  Sand  Canyon  Cultural  Emphasis   Area)    is   a 
cliff   dwelling  consisting  of   approximately   12  rooms- 
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Proposed  Plan 

Theme 

The  Proposed   Plan   balances  competing    demands   by   providing    needed   goods   and    services, 
while   protecting    important  and   sensitive  environmental    values.     The   goal    of   this   alterna- 
tive   is  to   change   present  management  to   the  extent  necessary   to  meet  statutory  require- 
ments and   policy  commitments  and   to  resolve    identified    issues    in   a   balanced,   cost- 
effective  manner.     The   following   discussion  describes  the  overall    management  that  would 
result   from   implementing  this  alternative. 

Livestock  Management.     Revise  existing  and   develop  new  AMPs  on   71    priority   allotments 
(810,000  acres;    see  Appendix   Nine-E    in   the  Draft  RMP).      Less    intensive  management  will 
occur  on  remaining   allotments.     Range    improvements   (approx.    $1.0  million    for 
implementation  over  a  ten-year  period)    should    be   developed   that    include  77  miles  of   new 
fence,    146  new   water   developments,   40,100  acres  of   vegetation  treatment    (18,000  acres  of 
which    includes  maintaining   existing    land   treatments). 

Available   forage    (AUMs)    for    livestock  grazing   would   be  an    initial    reduction  of    22,461 
AUMs    (33^)    from  current  active   preference  and    in  the   long  term  would   increase   13  percent 
from  current  active   preference  under  this  alternative.     These   target   livestock   use    levels 
may   be  adjusted    in  the  future  to  reflect  new  resource    information    gathered    by   monitoring 
or   through   using   other   studies. 

Consulting   with   livestock  operators   before   final    decisions  are    issued   will    determine 
whether   Individual    adjustments  need   to   be  phased    in  over  a   five-year    period  or   whether 
such   adjustments  can   be   fully    implemented    in   the   first  year.      All    "I"   category  allotments 
will    be  given   a    priority    for   future    investments    in   range    improvements  and   moni tori ng. 
Al lotments  wi th  the  greatest   potential    for    improving   wildlife,   watershed,   and    vegetation 
conditions  and    livestock    forage   production   will    be    implemented   first. 

W  i  I  d  I  i  f  e— Terrestr  i  a  I .      A  goal    of  this    land  use   plan    (subject   to  the  availability  of 
manpower  and    funds   to  complete  necessary   wildlife   habitat   improvements)   will    be  to  manage 
the  habitat   for   current    levels  of   deer  and   elk   (20,000  and    1,600,   respectively).      In 
addition,   monitoring   the  vegetative   resource  may    indicate  wildlife   reductions   may   be 
needed   to   localized  areas   to  maintain  use  within  the  carrying   capacity.     The  reductions 
may   be   shared   with  domestic    livestock  depending   on  monitoring    results.      Provide   for   300 
head   of    pronghorn  antelope  and   allow    for  reintroducing  300   bighorn  sheep   in  the  Dolores 
River  Canyon.     Continue   present  management  of   Perins   Peak  and   Paradox   peregrine  falcon 
eyries.      Provide   protective  oil    and   gas    leasing  stipulations    for   bald  eagle  roosts  and 
winter  eagle  concentration  areas.      Reintroduce  river  otters    in   the   upper  Dolores  River. 
Complete  necessary    improvements  and   HMPs  necessary    for    implementation    (approx.  cost, 
$500,000  over  a  ten-year  period).      The   following   riparian  areas  should    be  managed   to 
improve   aquatic  and(or)   riparian   habitat;   Roc,   North  and   South  mesas;    La   Sal   and   Dry 
creeks;    the  East  and   West   forks  of   Dry  Creek  Canyon;   and   Cross,    Cow,   Cahone,   Hovenweep, 
and   Bridge  canyons. 

Wi Id  I i  fe — Aquatic.      Improve  aquatic  and   riparian   habitat  on   these  areas    listed   in 
priority   order:      the  upper   San  Miguel    River   and    its  tributaries    (44  miles),   the  upper 
Dolores  River  and    its  tributaries   (30  miles),  and  the    lower   San  Miguel    River   and   its 
tributaries   (20  miles).      Develop   needed   HMPs   and    improvements   for    implementation    (includ- 
ing  monitoring   plans;   approx.   cost,    $233,000  over   a  ten-year   period). 
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Recreation,     Continue   intensive  recreation   management   of  the  Silverton   SRMA.      Provide 
for  a  blend   of    settings   and   opportunities  that  tend   toward   the  resource-dependent  end   of 
the   BLM's  ROS   system.      Allow   local    communities  to   provide   for   facility-dependent   settings 
and   opportunities.      Provide    increased    semi pr imi tive,   motorized   opportunities  with  some 
primitive,   semi pr imlt ive,   nonmotor i zed,  and  roaded   natural    settings  and   management  objec- 
tives.     Continue   ORV  management    in   the  Silverton   SRMA  as   per  existing    plan    (see  Table 
1-8).      Develop  and    implement  a  Recreation   Area  Management   Plan    for  the  Silverton   SRMA  that 
outlines  specific   needs   for  visitor  management   facilities. 

Manage   the  Dolores  River  Canyon   as  a   SRMA  as   per  classifications   determined    by  BLM's 
ROS   system.     Manage  the  Dolores  River    from  the  Bradfield   Bridge  to  Dove  Creek  pump  station 
for    its  semipr imi tive   nonmotorized   recreation   setting   opportunities  and    from  Dove  Creek 
pump  station   to  Disappointment  Creek    for    its   semi pr imit ive  motorized   setting   opportuni- 
ties.     Also  manage  the  river   from  Disappointment  Creek   to  Gypsum  Val ley   Bridge   for    its 
rural    setting   opportunities  and    from  Gypsum  Valley  Bridge  to  Bedrock    for    its    primitive  ROS 
values  and    settings.      Determine  carrying   capacities   for   the  river  corridor  consistent  with 
specific  ROS  setting  classifications.      Develop  a   Recreation   Area  Management   Plan    for  the 
river   that  outlines   specific   management  goals,   objectives,    and    facilities  needed. 

Manage  Weber  and   Menefee  mountains   for   their   semi pr imi tive   recreation  values.      Both 
areas   should    be  closed   to  ORVs  and   managed   under   VRM  Class    II    standards. 

The  McElmo  Research   Natural    Area    (RNA;   see  Glossary)    will    be  managed    for  research 
values  but   revocation   of    the  mineral    withdrawal    will    occur.     No-surface  occupancy 
stipulations    for  oil    and   gas    leasing   will    be  continued. 

Wi Iderness — Introduction.      This  recommendation    is    preliminary  and  subject   to   adminis- 
trative  review.      A   final     legislative  wilderness  EIS  will    be  developed    for   the  eight  WSAs 
in  this   planning  area;   after   completing  the   administrative  review  and   filing   by  the 
Secretary  of   the    Interior,   the  EIS  will    be  available   for  public   review.      Following   the 
wilderness   EIS's  release,   the   Secretary   will    make  his  final   recommendations   to  the 
President   for   the  eight  WSAs. 

Suitable — Dolores  River  Canyon  WSA.      The  Dolores  River  Canyon  WSA   is  being   recom- 
mended as   preliminarily  suitable    for  wilderness  designation,    primarily  because   it 
possesses   highly  outstanding   characteristics    for  primitive   and   unconfined    recreation, 
solitude,   and   naturalness,   as   well    as    scenic   grandeur  and  superb  wilderness   characteris- 
tics.     It    is  a   national  ly   unique   area  and    is  worthy  of    preservation    in    its  natural    state. 
The  nationally   significant  values  associated   with   Dolores  River  Canyon   WSA   include: 

(1)  Formerly   a   Wild  and   Scenic   River   candidate  as  recommended   by  an    interagency 
study  report    in    1976  and   recommended   to  Congress   for  protection   on   several    occasions; 

(2)  Outstanding   primitive  and   unconfined   recreation   opportunities  associated   with 
the  river,   canyons,   and   mesas; 

(3)  Unique   plant  and  animal    communities    found   within  the  WSA  that  contain   threatened 
and   endangered    species   habitat;    and 

(4)  Extremely   diverse  topography  and    geology  that    lends   to  the  creation   of   outstand- 
ing  scenery,   vistas  and   excellent   solitude  opportunities. 

This  unique   combination  of    factors,    found   only    in   the  Dolores  River  Canyon  WSA, 
creates  the   specific  need  and   rationale    for   BLM  to  recommend  this  area   as   preliminarily 
suitable   for  wilderness  designation. 
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A  total    of   28,539  acres  would    be  recommended — the  acreage  and   boundaries    listed    in 
the  Wi Iderness  Manageabi I i ty   Alternative  and   Preferred    Alternative    in  the  Draft  Wi Iderness 
Technical    Supplement    (April    1984).      A  wilderness  management   plan   will    be   developed    follow- 
ing  the  area's  designation   by  Congress. 

Nonsui table — Specific   Rationale — Cross,   Cahone,   and    Squaw/Papoose  Canyon  WSAs. 
Cross,   Cahone,   and   Squaw/Papoose  canyon   WSAs  would    be  recommended   as  nonsuitable    for 
wilderness  designation   based   on   the   following   reasons: 

(1)  All   three  WSAs   have  manageability   problems   because  of    numerous   pre-FLPMA  oil    and 
gas    leases,  encumbering  an   average  of   approximately  42   percent   of  the  public    land   within 
these  WSAs   (see  maps  and    narrative    in   Appendix   Four);   they   also  contain   numerous  mining 
claims.     There    is   a   moderate   to  high    probability  that   some   of  the   pre-FLPMA    leases  or  min- 
ing  claims  will    be  developed   during   the  term  of   the  plan. 

(2)  They  do  not  contain  nationally   significant  values    (scenery,    T&E  habitat,   and 
recreation)   unique   enough   for  wilderness  designation.      Although   their   cultural    resources 
are   unique,   these  cultural    values,   along   with  the  other   primary  values    identified    (road- 
less,   wildlife,   etc.),    will    be   properly  managed    in   consonance  with  other  resources    includ- 
ing   livestock  grazing,   aquatic/riparian   habitat,  and   minerals. 

Nonsuitable — Specific  Rat  ion  ale- -Weber  and   Menefee  Mountain,    McKenna   Peak,  and 
Tabeguache  Creek   WSAs.      Weber  and   Menefee  mountains,    McKenna  Peak,   and   Tabeguache  Creek 
WSAs  would    be  recommended   as  nonsuitable    for   wilderness  designation    based  on   the   following 
reasons: 

(1)  The  values  contained    in   each   area    (i.e.,   scenery,   wildlife   habitat,   etc.)    are 
not  nationally   significant  enough    for    inclusion    in   the  NWPS.      While  they  may   be   locally 
or,    in   some  cases,    regionally    important,   to   be   suitable   for   recommendation,   BLM  feels   that 
these  areas  should  contain   a   substantial    amount  of  nationally   significant   values   to   be 
recommended    for    inclusion    in  the  NWPS. 

(2)  The  management   proposed   by  BLM  is  the  most  appropriate  use  of  the    land    (see 
following   table)   and   would  protect   the  sensitive  resources   found    in   each   area. 

(3)  The  majority  of  the    primary   values    identified    (roadless,    visual,    wildlife 
habitat,   etc.)    by  the  public   can   be  managed    in   a   nonwi I derness  alternative  management 
scheme  through   professional    application   of  the   principles  of  multiple  use  management. 

(4)  Weber  Mountain  WSA  has   four   pre-FLPMA  oil    and   gas   leases    (see  Appendix   Four, 
Table  4-3)   with   known  oil   and   gas   production    (a  KGS   is   located  at   its  northern   boundary), 
which   raises  concerns   as  to    its   future  management.      Developing   these    leases    (which    has  a 
low  to  moderate   probability   to  occur)   would   severely  affect  the  values  contained    In  the 
area. 

(5)  Tabeguache  Creek   WSA   is  a   sensitive  area  ecologically  and  archaeological ly . 
Protecting   the  wildlife  and   archaeological    values  can   be  accomplished    by   designating   the 
canyon  as  an  Outstanding  Natural    Area    (ONA).     Recreation  use  may   be   incompatible  with  this 
proposed   management  direction.      Visitor  use  of   the  area  may   be    limited   only   to  educational 
and   scientific  purposes;   a  management   plan   would   be  written   after  the  area    is   designated 
an  ONA   and   would   consider  those  uses.      The    integrity  of   the  main  canyon  will   also   be 
protected   by  an  ORV  closure  and   no-surface  occupancy   stipulations    for  oil   and   gas    leasing. 

(6)  These   four   WSAs  would   not   significantly  expand   wilderness  opportunities  within   a 
day's  driving  time  of   major   population   centers,    because  there  are   significant   designated 
wilderness  areas   in   the    immediate  region    (see  Appendix   Three-A  of   the  Draft  Wi Iderness 
Technical    Supplement). 
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These   seven  areas  met  the   basic   definition   of   WSAs  and   were  therefore    identified  as 
WSAs;    however,   they   do  not  contain   nationally   significant  values  to  the   same   degree, 
extent,  or  combination  of  those   found    in  the  Dolores  River  Canyon  WSA,  or  other  WSAs 
previously  recommended    in   Colorado's  BLM  districts.      BLM's  Montrose  District   has 
previously  studied  eight  WSAs  and  one    Instant   Study  Area    in  recent   EISs. 

Therefore,    it   is  BLM's  recommendation  that  these   seven   WSAs  do  not   warrant   inclusion 
into  the  NWPS;   they   would   be  managed   under  BLM's    Interim  Management  Policy   for  WSAs   until 
the  wilderness  review    process    is  completed.      If  recommendations   presented    in  this  Final 
EIS  are  adopted,   the  areas  would   be  managed   as   follows: 


WSA 


Recommendations 


I  .      Cahone  Canyon 


Cultural    resources,    livestock  grazing,   aquatic/riparian 
habitat    improvements,   oil    and    gas    leasing   (primarily  no- 
surface  occupancy   stipulations)   and   ORV  closures. 


2.  Cross  Canyon 

3.  McKenna  Peak 


Same   as  Cahone  Canyon. 

Watershed   and   wildlife   values,    livestock  grazing, 
and  ORV  restrictions    (existing  road  and  trails). 


4.     Menefee  Mountain 


Recreation    (semi pr imit i ve,   nonmotor i zed),    wildlife 
values,   ORV  closures,   and   oil    and   gas   leasing    (primarily 
no-surface  occupancy  stipulations). 


5.  Squaw/Papoose  Canyon 

6.  Tabeguache  Creek 


Same  as  Cross  and  Cahone  canyons. 

Cultural    resources,   aquatic/riparian   values,  oil   and 
gas    leasing    (primarily  no-surface  occupancy   stipulations) 
and  ORV  closures. 


7.     Weber  Mountain 


Same  as  Menefee  Mountain. 


Minerals.  Continue  oil  and  gas  leasing  subject  to  environmental  stipulations.  Lands 
open  to  development  without  lease  stipulations  will  be  provided  on  approximately  1,196,000 
acres;  lands  open  to  development  with  lease  stipulations  (no-surface  occupancy)  on  approx- 
imately  65,000  acres;   and   closed   to    leasing   on  approximately   29,000  acres. 

Continue   cooperative  management  to   protect   surface  resources  on   the  DOE  uranium    lease 
tracts.      Provide    for  necessary   permits    for  sand  and   gravel,    including   possibly  400  acres 
on   Ewing   Mesa.     Provide   protective   stipulations   to   protect   the  unique    fossils    in   the 
Placerville  area.      Approximately    1,480  acres   in  the  Nucla   KRCRA   (26.6  million   tons)   and 
46,000  acres    in   the  Durango  KRCRA   (1.5   billion  tons)   would   be  available   for   further  con- 
sideration   for  coal    leasing. 
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The   East  Cortez   KRCRA  presently   will    not   be   available   for  coal    leasing;    it   will    be 
managed   under  a  wildlife  emphasis.      This  area  did    not  receive  an  expression  of    interest 
when   a  call    was  made   in    1983.      The  coal    present   is  not  of  sufficient  quality  and  quantity 
to  be  more  than    local  ly   significant.      BLM   is  also   focusing   the   possible   future  coal 
development   in  other  areas   where   previous  coal    development   has  occurred.      The  wildlife 
values  are  significant  due   to  adjacent  private    land   development.      The  KRCRA  could  still    be 
considered    for    leasing   in  the  future,   subject   to  a   plan   amendment  being  completed   as   well 
as   its  being   reevaluated    in  a   future  RMP  revision. 

Cultural    Resources.      Manage  the  Anasazi    Heritage  Center  as  a   cultural    resource   focal 
point   for  BLM   in   southwestern   Colorado.      Provide   for   cultural    management  of    Lowry, 
Domi nguez-Escalante,  and   Cannonball    ruins;   McLean  Basin   Towers;    Squaw/Papoose,   Bull,   Sand, 
Cahone,   Cross,  and   East  Rock  canyons;    Painted   Hand   Ruin  and   Petroglyphs;    Dolores  Cave; 
Tabeguache  Pueblo  and   Tabeguache  Canyon;    Indian  Henry's  Cabin;   Hanging   Flume;   Lightning 
Tree  Tower   Group;  and   Hamilton,   Cow,  and  Mockingbird   mesas.     CRMPs  should   be  developed  to 
outline  specific  management  objectives  for  each   site  or  area. 

Provide  protective  oil    and   gas   (no-surface  occupancy)    stipulations  on  Sand,  Cahone, 
Cross,   Squaw /Papoose,   Tabeguache,  and   East  Rock  canyons;   Cannonball,   Easter,   Seven   Towers, 
Lowry,   and   Domi nguez-Escalante  ruins,    Lightning   Tree  Tower,    Battle  Rock,   Hovenweep   buffer, 
McLean   Basin   Towers  and   Painted   Hand   Petroglyphs.      Withdrawal    from  mineral   entry  and 
provide   for  no-surface  occupancy    for  oil    and   gas   leasing   on  Painted   Hand   Ruin,   Dolores 
Cave,   Tabeguache  Pueblo,    Bull    Canyon   Rockshelter,  and    Indian   Henry's  Cabin. 

Limit  public  access    in  Mockingbird   Mesa,    Bull    Canyon,  and    Indian   Henry's  Cabin  to 
foot  or  horse  only  and   restrict  vehicle  access  to  authorized   vehicles  only.     Close  Cross, 
Cahone,  and   Squaw/Papoose  canyons  to  al I    ORV  use.      Acquire  easement    into  Sand  Canyon  and 
administrative  access    into  Cannonbal  I    Mesa  and   Ye  I  low jacket  Canyon. 

Manage  Tabeguache  Canyon  as  an  Outstanding   Natural    Area   (see  Glossary).     The  area 
will    be  closed  to  ORVs  and  no-surface  occupancy  stipulations  will    be   provided   in  the 
immedi  ate  canyon. 

Public  Land  Disposal.     Through   sales,   exchanges,   or  any  other  title  transfer  means, 
dispose  of   approximately   21,800  acres  throughout  the   planning  area,   as    indicated  on   the 
Preferred   Alternative  Map    (see  Draft  RMP);   this   includes   small,   unmanageable,    isolated 
parcels  of    land   with    limited  public   value   scattered  throughout  the  area  and   Archuleta 
Mesa. 

Wild  Horses.      The  BLM  has  determined   that  managing    for  a  viable   horse   herd   would   not 
be  a  reasonable   investment   of   public  funds.      Wild   horses    inflict   significant,    adverse 
effects  upon   the  vegetation,   soils   and   water  resources  and   conflict   with  other  resource 
uses.      A  better   job  of  managing    important   big   game  winter  range,    watershed,  and   vegetation 
could   be    implemented   through   eliminating   the   Spring   Creek   Basin  and   Naturita  Ridge   herds. 
Additionally,   two  wild   horse  ranges.    Little  Bookcliffs  and   Sand   Wash  Basin,   currently 
exist   in  western  Colorado  for  public   viewing.     Both  ranges  are   located   within   commuting 
distance   from  major  population  centers. 

Forestry  and  Wood  Products.      Provide   intensive  timber  management  on   approximately 
10,960  acres.      Estimated   al lowable  harvest  would   be  6.5  MMBF  per   decade.      An   additional 
42,130  acres  would   be  managed  to  provide  woodland   products   (firewood,    posts,    poles,   etc.). 
Estimated   al  lowable  harvest  would   be  6.4  MMBF   (12,800  cords)    per  decade. 
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Soi Is  and   Water.      Provide   protective  management  on   4,700  acres    in   the  Boulder  Gulch 
watershed    to   protect   water  quality    for   Silverton.      Protect   water  quality    in  aquifers   used 
for  domestic  and   municipal    purposes    in   the  Dry  Creek  Basin  and   Tabeguache  Creek 
watersheds. 

Manage   65,000  acres   in  the   following   watersheds   to   reduce  erosion  and    sediment  yield: 
Disappointment,    Big  Gypsum,   and   Paradox   valleys  and   Dry  Creek  Basin.     Manage  46,000  acres 
in   Disappointment  Valley   to   reduce  salt    (salinity)    and   sediment   flow    into   the  Colorado 
River. 

Develop   watershed   management    plans    for   all    accelerated  erosion  and   salinity  areas 
detailing   specific   management  goals   and   actions.      Reclaim   five   pollution   sources    (for 
heavy  metals)    in  the  Upper   Animas  River  drainage. 

Area  of   Critical    Environmental   Concern    (ACEC).      The  public    land   west  of  Cortez 
(approx.    156,000  acres;    see  Fig.    1-1)   would    be  designated    as  an   ACEC.      Private    lands 
within   the  ACEC  would   not   be  affected    by  the   proposed    designation.     The   proposed   Anasazi 
Culture  Multiple   Use  Area  contains    important  cultural,   mineral,   recreation,   range,    back- 
country   values,   and   wildlife  resources.      It  represents  the   focus   of  the  northern   Anasazi 
development,    with  more  than    100  sites   per   square  mile    in  many   areas,    representing   the 
highest    known  archaeologic  site  density    per  acre   of   any  area    in   the  nation.      The   total 
number  of    sites  on   public    lands   here    is  estimated   at  nearly   20,000,    many   covering    10  acres 
or   more.      Large  oil   and   gas  and   CO2  reserves    (within   the  Sand   Canyon   KGS)   are   also  con- 
tained   within   the  area.      Shell   Oil    Company   has  made   a  mult imi I  I  ion  dollar    Investment    in 
these  CO2  resources,    with  a    project    life  of   more  than  30  years.     The  public    land   within 
the  ACEC   provides   forage   used    by    livestock  and   wildlife.      The   increased   mineral    develop- 
ment  presents  a   challenge  to  BLM  to   provide  high  quality  habitat    for  the    livestock  and 
wildlife   dependent  upon   public    lands.      Population  growth   places    increased    pressure   for 
recreation   pursuits  on   the  public    lands.      These  opportunities  need   to   be   provided,    while 
emphasizing   the  cultural    and   mineral    values. 

The  management  of   the  public    lands   within   the  ACEC  wil I    be    intensified    under  this 
proposal.      Detailed   activity    plans   will    be  developed,   closer   monitoring   of  the   surface- 
disturbing   activities  wi  I  I    be   undertaken,   and    additional    manpower   and   money   will    be 
requested   to  more   intensively  manage  this  significant  resource.      (See  the  ACEC  descrip- 
tion,   L,    Appendix   Five,    for  more  details  on  proposed    management.) 


Alternatives  Considered   but  Eliminated   from  Detailed   Analysis 

During  the   beginning   of   the   alternative    formulation    process,   adding  two  alternatives 
was  analyzed.      One  alternative   could  have   been  developed   that  maximized   using    both  renew- 
able and   nonrenewable  resources;  this  would  have  required   great   trade-offs   among  the  many 
public    land   users.      It  was  considered   unrealistic    in    light  of    the   planning    Issues  and 
BLM's  multiple  use  mandate. 

An  additional  alternative  was  also  analyzed  that  would  have  greatly  constrained  the 
present  public  land  users  and  would  have  allowed  the  natural  ecologic  processes  to  con- 
tinue throughout  the  planning  area,  with  only  minimal  impacts  caused  by  humans.  It  also 
would  have  involved  greatly  reduced  mineral  leasing,  livestock  grazing,  and  wildlife  and 
cultural  resource  management.  Again  it  was  considered  unrealistic  in  light  of  the  plan- 
ning   issues  and   BLM's  multiple  use  mandate. 
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R    20    W 


R     19    W 


R    18    W 


ANASAZI     CULTURAL 
MULTIPLE    USE    AREA 


Figure  1-1.  Commonly  called    the 

Sacred  Mountain  area,    this  proposed  . .  /\[qq  of  Critical 

ACEC  contains  approximately  156,000  '  I 

acres  of  BLM  land  west  of  Cortez. 

Public  Lands 


Environmental  Concern 


N 


10         12         3 


MILES 
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PROPOSED  PLAN 

Public   comments  on  the  Draft  RMP/EIS   focused   mainly  on  the  wilderness    issue    in   the 
land  use   plan.      In  response   to  this  public    interest,    BLM  considered  an   alternative   between 
the  Draft  and   the  Final    RMP/EIS  of   recommending   three  additional    WSAs    (McKenna  Peak  and 
Weber  and   Menefee  mountains)    as  suitable    for   designation   as   wilderness.      Included    in  this 
recommendation  was  a   provision   that  Congress  would  allow  oil    and   gas    leasing    in  all    four 
areas,   subject   to   a   "no-surface  occupancy"  stipulation   to   protect  the  surface  resources 
but   still   allowing   the  drainage  of   anticipated   oil    and   gas  resources   from   under   the 
surface  of  the  WSAs. 

This   alternative  was   discussed   with   several    key  environmental    groups  and   oil   and   gas 
industry  representatives.      The  general    consensus  was  that  this  alternative  was   not   feas- 
ible to  pursue   because   it   was  beyond   BLM's  existing   administrative  responsibility  and    it 
also  entered    into   the    legislative  arena.      It  was  thus  dropped    from   further   consideration 
by   BLM  because  of  the    lack  of   support    from  the   above-mentioned   grc.  ?s. 
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CHAPTER  TWO  - 


CHAPTER  TWO 
AFFECTED  ENVIRONMENT 

INTRODUCTION 

Chapter  Two  summarizes  various   physical,    biologic,   and   socioeconomic   characteristics 
of   the   planning  area  that  affect  or  are  affected    by  the  RMP.     Much   of  the    information 
contained    is   summarized    from  the  Management   Situation  Analysis   (MSA),    which    is  available 
for  review  at  the  Durango  San    Juan   Resource  Area  Office.     The  MSA   includes  more   detailed 
material    not  duplicated    in   this  RMP/EIS,    including   a   description  of   current  management 
(summarized    in   Chapter   One,    Alternatives). 


CI imate 

The   San   Juan/San  Miguel    planning   area    (see  Fig.    2-1)    is   located    in   a   high   plateau   and 
mountainous,   continental    climate  regime   characterized    by  dry  air,   sunny   days,   clear 
nights,    low  to  moderate  precipitation  and   high   evaporation,   and   extreme  daily  temperature 
changes    (see  Table   2-1).     The  Continental    Divide  borders  the  eastern    portion   of  the  study 
area,   and   the  very   high,   rugged   terrain  of    the  San   Juan  Mountains    is  to  the  east  and 
north.     The  western   and   southwestern    portion    is   characterized   by  high  mesas  and    deserts. 
The  region's  complex  topography  causes  considerable  variation    in   site-specific  tempera- 
ture,   precipitation,  and  surface  winds.      Extremely    frigid  conditions  and   blizzards  can 
occur,    but   severe  weather  conditions   such   as  tornadoes,    floods,   and    damaging   hail    are 
rare. 

The  climatology  of  the   planning  area    is  diverse;  the    following   description   describes 
a   range  of   climatic   conditions  throughout  the   planning   area.      Temperatures  vary  mostly 
with   elevation,  and   to  a    lesser   extent,    with    local    microclimate.      At  higher   elevations, 
summer   temperatures  generally  range   from    lows  of    37°F  to  highs  of    73°F.      Winter  tempera- 
tures range   from   1°F  to  36°F.      Extreme  temperatures   fall    as   low  as  -45°F  or  as   high   as 
90°F.      Freezing   temperatures  and    snowfall    are  possible  year-round,   with  snow  accumulation 
likely    from  September  through  May.      At    lower   elevations,   summer  temperatures   will    range 
from   50°F  to   93°F.      Winter  temperatures  range   from  -14°F  to  43°F.      Extreme  temperatures 
fall    as   low  as  -26°F  or  as  high   as   104°F.      Freezing  temperatures  are    likely    from  September 
through  May,    with  snow  accumulation   from  October  through   April. 

Annual    precipitation    is  highly  variable,   ranging   from    12   inches    (in.)    to   39    in.,   with 
a   small   summer  maximum   due   to  thunderstorms.      At  the  highest   elevations,   most   precipita- 
tion comes   from  winter  snowstorms.      Snowfal I    amounts  vary    from  approximately   24   in.   at  the 
lower  elevations  to  more  than   360   in.  at  Wolf  Creek  Pass;   mountainous  accumulation   may 
ory   from  30  in.  to  89   in. 

Although   upper    level    winds  may   predominate   from  the  west  and    southwest,   the  diverse 
and   rugged  terrain   of  the   planning  area   results    in   complex  windflows  and  surface  winds. 
Synoptic    (pressure  gradient)   winds   are  forced    around   hills   or  channeled   through   valleys, 
but  without  strong   gradient    flows,   daily   upslope  and   downslope  winds   predominate.      Upslope 
winds   usually  occur   on   sunny   mornings  when   the  air  at   higher  elevations   heats  rapidly  and 
rises.      Downslope  winds  occur    in  the   evenings   when  the  air  near  the  ground  cools,    becomes 
dense  and   sinks  downward   along   drainages.      The  planning   area    is   located    in   the   southwest 
air   basin   of  Colorado,    which    is  defined    based  on   drainage   winds,    indicating  areas  of 
similar  atmospheric    flow,   topographic    influence  and   general    dispersion  potential. 
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AFFECTED  ENVIRONMENT— CLIMATE 
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AFFECTED   ENVIRONMENT—AIR  QUALITY 


llNE  WORKINGS   NEAR  THE   PARADOX  VALLEY  AREA- 


(Under  stable  conditions,    pollutants  tend  to  collect  and  concentrate   In  an  air   basin   until 
regional    synoptic  winds  disperse  the  air  between  basins.) 

Air  Quality 

The  air  quality  Is  believed  to  be  typical  of  undeveloped  regions  In  the  western 
United  States;  ambient  pollutant  levels  are  usually  near  or  below  the  measurable  limits. 
Preliminary  estimates  for  pollutant  concentrations  In  the  planning  area  are  available  In 
the  San  Juan  Resource  Area  Office.  Locations  vulnerable  to  decreasing  air  quality  from 
extensive  development  Include  Immediate  operation  areas  (surface  mines,  milling  opera- 
tions, power  plants,  etc.),  and  local  population  centers  with  their  Induced  Impacts. 
Seasonal  average  standard  visual  range  measurements  (distance)  at  Mesa  Verde  National  Park 
vary  from  88  to  150  miles. 

Most  of  southwestern  Colorado  has  been  designated  a  Prevention  of  Significant 
Deterioration  (PSD)  Class  II  (Federal  air  quality  Increment)  attainment  area.  Some  towns 
have  measured  high  Total  Suspended  Particulate  (TSP;  see  Glossary)  levels  (exceeding 
Increments),  but  since  the  cause  Is  primarily  natural  fugitive  dust,  these  towns  have  been 
designated  "unclassified"  for  TSP.  PSD  Class  I  areas  In  the  planning  area  Include  Mesa 
Verde  National  Park  and  Wemlnuche  Wilderness  Area.   The  former  Wilson  Mountain  Primitive 
Area  (now  part  of  Lizard  Head  Wilderness)  Is  a  Colorado  Category  I  air  quality  area  under 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service's  (USFS)  jurisdiction. 
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AFFECTED   ENVIRONMENT—MINERALS 

Minerals 

9 

Leasable  \ 


Coal.     Coal    Is   found  In   three  geologic   formations  within  the  planning  area:     the 
Dakota,   Menefee,   and   Frultland.     The  Dakota  sandstone  crops  out   In  the  westerly  port  Ion  of 
the  area;   however,  only  near  the  East  Cortez  and  Nucla  KRCRAs   (Fig.   2-1a)  jJq 
appear  to   be  commercial    quantities  of   coal    In  the  Dakota  Formation.     The  other  coal>   In 
the    formation   appear   to   be  rather   discontinuous,   reaching  a  maximum  thickness  of   2   feet 
In  many   places  only  a  highly  carbonaceous  shale    Is  present   (Culllns  and  Bowers    1965). 
Dakota  coal    Is  considered  to  be  of  coking  quality   In  the  Nucla  area  and  of  marginal   coking 
quality   In  the  East  Cortez  area   (see  Table  2-2). 

The  other  two  formations   (Menefee  and   Frultland)   that  contain  coal    are  exposed  on  the 
north  and  northeast  margins  of  the  San   Juan  Basin   (Shomaker    1971).     Both  Menefee  and 
Frultland  coals   are  considered  to  be  of   coking  quality  dependent  on  their    location   In  the 
KRCRA.     The  Menefee  and  Frultland  outcrops  trend  along  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
Durango  KRCRA   In  Colorado.     Past  coal    mining    In  the  Menefee  and   Frultland   formations 
supported  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  railroad  spurs  and  may  have  also  provided  domestic 
needs,   while  mining    In  the  Dakota  Formation  mainly   provided   for    local    needs. 

AM   of   the  Nucla    (2,080  acres,    35  million  tons)   and  the  East  Cortez    (2,840  acres,    30 
million  tons)   KRCRAs  are   100  percent  mineable  by  surface  methods.      In  the  Durango  KRCRA 
(143,780  acres),   approximately  5  percent   (300  million  tons)   of  the  area   Is  mineable  by 
surface  and  underground— mathofls,?  the  remaining  95  percent   (5  billion   tons)    Is  mineable 
only  by  underground  methods. 

Coal  production  In  the  planning  area  has  been  from  three  major  mining  operations: 
the  Martinez  Strip  (Chimney  Rock;  east  of  Durango),  the  King  Coal  (National  King  Coal; 
west  of  Durango),  and  the  Nucla  Strip  (see  Table  2-3  for  breakdown  of  coal  production  and 
Fig.  2-1b).  The  National  King  Coal  mine  has  been  the  only  coal  producer  from 
In  the  planning  area   In  the    last  ten  years. 


ducTion  ana 
public    land    I 


A  cal  I   for  coal    resource   Information  was  made   In  early   1983  and  expressions  were 
indicated   In  two  areas   In  the  Durango  KRCRA,  the  Chimney  Rock  and  Hay  Gulch  areas.     Based 
upon  the   lack  of  expressions   In  other  areas,   this  plan  focused  the  unsultabl 1 1 ty  analysis 
on  only  high  and  moderate    lands   In  the  KRCRAs.      No  expressions  were  received  on  the  Nucla 
or  East  Cortez  KRCRAs. 

Demand   for  coal    can  be  expected   to   Increase  slightly  once   leasing   begins   In  the 
Colorado  portion  of  the  San   Juan  region.      Factors  that    limit   Increased  demand   for  coal    In 
the  planning  area  are   lack  of   transportation   (no  nearby  railheads)   and  contracts  to 
purchase  any  coal   that   Is   produced — factors  whtch  have  considerable   Influence  on  the 
stability  of  the  demand   for  the  coal. 

01 1    and  Gas.     Oil    and  gas  production,  occurring  throughout  the  planning  area,   has 
been  and   Is  currently    from  designated  oil   and   gas  fields  or  trend  expressions  of  those 
fields   (see  Table  2-4   for  major  fields  and   production).     Producing   formations  are  the 
Lower    Ismay  and  Desert  Creek  units  of  the  Paradox  Member  of  the  Hermosa  Formation;  Rico 
and  Cutler  formations;    Shlnarump  Member  of    the  Chlnle  Formation;   Morrison,   Dakota,   Mesa 
Verde,  and  Picture  Cliffs  Sandstone    formations   (State  of  Colorado    1981). 
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AFFECTED  ENVIRONMENT— COAL 


Table  2-2.     Quality  of  Coal    In  KRCRAs   In  Planning  Area 


KRCRA 


Nucla 


East 
Cortez 


Durango 


Coal    formation 


Quality 


Dakota 


Subbltumlnous  C  to  high-volatile 
A  bituminous  rank 


Percent 


Sulfur: 
Ash: 


0.3  to 
11.0  to 


0.7 
28.8 


Dakota 


7,373     to      11,546  Btus 

Generally  thin  and   discontinuous; 
High-volatile   bituminous  B  or  C 
rank 


Percent 


Sulfur: 
Ash: 


0.7  to 
14.2  to 


9.8 
18.3 


10,440     to      14,400  Btus 


Frul tland: 

Poor  quality  due  to  thin  shale 

Durango  area 

partings  and  high  ash  content 

Percent 

Sulfur:                            1.3 

Ash:                                 16.8 

11,900  Btus 
Pagosa  Springs  area       Medium-volatile   bituminous  rank 

Percent 


Sulfur:  0.9  to  1.7 

Ash:  1 1.4  to       23.4 

10,890     to     12,650  Btus 


Menefee: 

Hlgh-vo 

atlle. 

bituminous  B  or  C 

Durango  area 

rank 

Sulfur: 

Percent 

<10 

Ash: 

<10 

12,500     to      14,000  Btus 


Source:      BLM  Data    1984. 
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AFFECTED   ENVIRONMENT—COAL 


Table  2-3.     Coal   Production    In  Planning  Area.  II 


Year 

Martinez 
Strip 

King  Coal 

Nucla  Strip 

1973 

9,488 

106,798 

1974 

- 

9,912 

106,723 

1975 

- 

15,790 

104,980 

1976 

- 

16,770 

97,939 

1977 

4,366 

22,570 

94,402 

1978 

38,677 

66,046 

102,393 

1979 

78,786 

92,014 

121,752 

1980 

8,425 

87,189 

93,069 

1981 

255,013 

135,368 

60,260 

1982 

259,477 

121,068 

61,237 

1983J/ 

252,500 

65,077 

41,815 

Total  897,244  629,939  991,368 


i/F1gures   In   tons,    from   1973  through    1983. 
Uhs  of  December   1983. 

Source:      State  of  Colorado  Mine    Inspections 

1983. 


Most  of  the  oil   and   gas   production    from  public    lands   In  the  planning  area   (approx. 
90$  of   which    Is  currently    leased)   has  come   from  fields    In  the  western  portion  of 
Montezuma,   Dolores,   and  San  Miguel    counties;   most   of   these   fields  are    located  near  or 
overlap  the  Utah-Colorado  border.     GEM  Reports   for  Squaw/Papoose,  Cross  and  Cahone  canyons 
(GRA   10,   May    1983)   have  also  shown  this  area  to  have  high   potential    for  oil   and   gas. 

A  considerable  amount  of  geophysical    (seismic)   exploration  has  been  and  continues  to 
be  conducted;    In  some  cases,   the  same  areas  have  been  explored  many  times  over.     The  area 
along  the  Utah-Colorado  border   between  the  Flodlne  Park  and  the  Papoose  Canyon   fields   Is 
an  example  of   this  concentrated   seismic  exploration. 

Oil    and   gas  production    In  the  planning  area  has  remained   relatively  constant  over  the 
period    1971  through    1981    (see  Table  2-5).      In    1982  the  area  suffered  a  decline   In  the 
amount  of   wel I   drll ling  activity  and    loss  of  oil-  and  gas-related   jobs  due  to  a  temporary 
oversupply  of   otl   and   gas  resulting   from  energy  conservation   efforts  and   depressed 
economic  activity.     Oil    and  gas  production  from  the  planning  area  appears  to  be  consistent 
with  the  national    trend    (Barrlck,    personnal    commun.    1983). 

Cross  Canyon  and   Squaw/Papoose  Canyon   WSAs  and  the  Rare  Snake  and   Lizard  Area    (480 
acres)    have   been  nominated   by   Industry  as  Areas  of   Critical    Mineral    Potential    (ACMP;    see 
Glossary)    for  oil   and   gas. 
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Table   2-4.     Major  Oil    and   Gas  Fields 
and   Production    in   Planning  Area. 


Public 

1981 

Production 

Cumulat  ive 

Gas   prod- 

Field 

land 

Oil 

gas 

oil 

uct  ion 

County 

(*) 

(barrels) 

(thousand 
cubic   feet) 

(barrels) 

(thousand 
cubic   feet) 

(Colorado) 

Andy's  Mesa 

90 

0 

349,130 

10,696 

14,704,629 

San  Miguel 

Cache 

67 

68,135 

78,340 

3,514,384 

6,723,318 

Montezuma 

Chromo 

25 

1,082 

0 

158,036 

6,342 

Archuleta 

Dove  Creek 

100 

0 

0 

24,721 

372,860 

Montezuma 

F Iodine  Park 

100 

25,530 

104,384 

2,181,017 

8,029,542 

Montezuma 

Goodman   Point 

100 

0 

0 

1,401 

552 

Montezuma 

House  Creek 

10 

0 

0 

0 

25,383 

Montezuma 

Lisbon    S.E. 

100 

7,931 

839,233 

129,817 

11,541,053 

San   Miguel 

McClean 

100 

0 

0 

6,124 

19,232 

Montezuma 

Montrose  Dome 

100 

0 

0 

0 

58,092 

Montrose 

Papoose  Canyon 

90 

113,025 

1,055,462 

1,720,994 

13,200,861 

Dolores 

Point   Lookout 

10 

0 

0 

0 

23,000 

Montezuma 

Sierra 

45 

9,301 

132 

148,034 

27,110 

Montezuma 

SI  ick  Rock 

75 

0 

4,972 

0 

4,972 

San  Miguel 

Total 

225,004 

2,431,653 

7,905,224 

54,736,946 

Source:      State  of  Colorado  1981. 

Note:   This  table  shows  total    production   since   field   was  discovered   until    1981. 


Carbon   Dioxide   (CO-?).      CO2  gas   fields   are  being   developed    in   the  McElmo  Dome 
area,  the   premier   producing  region    in  Colorado   for  CO2.      In   addition,  the  Doe  Canyon 
area   has   potential    for  CO2  development,   although  very    little  activity   has  taken   place  at 
this  time   (Barrick  personal    commun.    1983).     CO2  occurs   in  the  Leadville   Limestone  of 
Mi ssissippi an   age    (Ekren  and   Houser   1965)   and    its  main  use    is   for  tertiary  oil    and   gas 
recovery    in   depleted   fields   (see  Table   2-5   for   production   figures). 


Current  CO2  demand    is   higher  than   what    is  being   produced.      Production    is  currently 
approximately  400  to   500  mmcf    (million  cubic   feet)    per  day   since   Shell    began  their 
pipeline   production,    which   should   average  one   billion   cubic   feet  of   CO2   per   day   by    1988 
(Shell   Oil    Co.,  personal    ccmmun .    1983). 

Locatab le 

Uranium  and   Vanadium.      Uranium  and   vanadium  are   found   throughout  the   planning   area, 
occurring   mainly   in  the  Morrison   Formation   of    late   Jurassic   age;    to  a    lesser   extent,  these 
elements  also  occur    in  the  Chinle,   Entrada,   and   Burro  Canyon   formations.      Although   the 
Morrison   Formation    is   widely   distributed    in  the   planning  area,   major  ore-grade  deposits 
are   located    in   a  narrow,   elongated   area,    known   as  the  "Uravan  mineral    belt,"   the   principal 
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uranium-  and   vanadium-producing  region   In  Colorado,    which  extends   from  Gateway  through 
Uravan  to  Slick  Rock.     Production  has  occurred   since  the  early    1900s  and  has  continued  to 
the  present.     Although  major   production  has  been    from  the  Salt  Wash  Member  of   the  Morrison 
Formation  from  this  area   (Thamm  et  al  .    1981),   there  has  also  been    Interest   In  the  poten- 
tial   for  uranium  occurrence   In   the  Brushy  Basin  Member  where  a  mine   located  on  Department 
of  Energy   (DOE)   Lease  Tract  C-SR-I6A  has  produced.      In  general,  any  areas  where  the 
Morrison  Formation  crops  out,  or  where   It    lies  to  some  degree  at  a  shallow  depth,  are  of 
Interest  for  uranium  recovery. 

The  Chlnle  Formation   (the  major  uranium  and   vanadium  source   In  Utah)    lies  at  con- 
siderable depth    (1,600  ft  to  3,900  ft)  throughout  the  planning  area.     However,   In  the 
Slick  Rock  district,   the  Chlnle   Is  at  approximately    1,500  feet  depth  and   has  been  of    some 
Interest. 

The  only   known   uranium  occurrence  near  Sllverton   Is   In  the  area  of   Elk  Park  approxi- 
mately  five  miles  south  of   Sllverton.     The  Elk  Park  Mine  has  produced  approximately  300 
tons  of    (0.2  percent  or   greater)    uranium  during  the  period    1978  to    1980.     Mineralization 
occurs    In  an  area  of    Intense  folding  and   fracturing   between  two  major  east-west  trending 
faults  occurring  In  the  quartzltes  of  the  Uncompahgre  Formation    (Bailey    1982).      Uranium 
and  vanadium  quality    Is  comparable   In  the  planning  area.     Ore  bodies  vary   from  pods  and 
lens  deposits   In  the  Salt  Wash  Member  to  a   somewhat  continuous  deposit   In   Elk  Park. 


Table  2-5.     Annual    Oil    and  Gas  and  C02 
Production    In  Planning  Area. 


Year 

Oil 

Gas 

C02 

(barrels) 

(thousand 

(thousand 

ft3) 

ft3) 

1971 

346,594 

31,069,658 

132,690 

1972 

467,856* 

31,658,395* 

159,447 

1973 

678,402 

35,462,107 

142,813 

1974 

616,409 

29,595,888 

123,016 

1975 

555,849 

29,218,297 

229,382 

1976 

452,440 

29,102,462 

317,720 

1977 

398,622 

30,760,888 

574,087 

1978 

373,793 

28,096,053 

542,779 

1979 

367,486 

29,658,747 

678,101 

1980 

287,724 

29,404,610 

634,514 

1981 

444,830 

30,741,365 

727,930 

Total 

4,490,005 

308,768,470 

4,262,479 

*    Includes  total    production  from  Colorado  counties   In  planning 
area,    1971  through    1981. 
Source:      State  of   Colorado  1981. 
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There  are  more  than  66,000  unpatented  mining  claims   In  the  planning  area.     Of  these, 
approximately  62,000  claims  are  In  areas  of   known  or  suspected  uranium  and   vanadium 
mineralization.     Production   figures   for  these  commodities  within  the  planning  area  are 
contained    In  Table  2-6.      It    Is  difficult  to  determine  what  percentage  of   this  production 
has  come   from  public    lands;   however,   a  reasonable  estimate  would   be  approximately  95  to  97 
percent.     No  production  figures  are  available  for  recent  years;    however,   the  drop    In 
uranium  price,    decline   In   exploration   activity,   and   some  mine  closings  are  good 
Indications  that  production   Is  down.     GEM  Reports   (GRA  8  May,    1983)    have  also  shown 
possible  mineralization   In   Sylveys  Pocket  area  and  In  the  Upper  Bull   Canyon   (the  Dolores 
River  Canyon  area). 

Other  Minerals.     The  Sllverton  area,  the  principal    gold-producing   region   In  Colorado 
today,  has   produced  gold,  silver,  copper,    lead,    zinc,  and  tungsten,   which  may  occur   In 
veins  radial    to  the  rim  of   the  Sllverton  caldera,   chimneys,    breccia  pipes,   or  as 
disseminated  and  replacement  deposits.     The  vein   systems  are  by   far  the  most    Important 
type  of  mineral    deposit   (Burbank  and  Luedke    1969;    Varnes   1963)   and  this  area   Is  one  of   the 
more  significant  alteration-type  deposits   In  the  state. 

In  the  La  Sal  Creek  mining  district,  copper  and  sliver  have  been  produced  from  the 
Cashln  and  Cllffdweller  mines  (Sec.  22,  T.  47  N.,  R.  19  W.).  The  ore  deposits  occur  In 
steeply  dipping  fault  zones  that  cut  the  Wlngate  sandstone  and  extend  downward  Into  the 
underlying   formations   (San  Miguel    Resource  Area  Unit  Resource  Analysis  1977). 

Placer  gold  mining  occurs  along  the  numerous  rivers  and   creeks  whose  headwaters 
originate   In  the  San   Juan  Mountains — specifically,  the  San  Miguel,   Animas  and  Mancos 
rivers.      The  main   Interest   In  placer  gold  has  been  along  the  San  Miguel    River.     Moderate, 
weekend  type   Interest  has  been   Indicated   In  the  Sllverton  area. 


Table  2-6.     Uranium  and   Vanadium  Production   In  Planning   Area.* 


Year 

Uranium/ lb 

Price/lb 

Vanadium/ lb 

Price/lb 

1973 

444,472 

6.00 

2,610,377 

1.70 

1974 

720,207 

8.00 

3,832,643 

2.37 

1975 

694,254 

10.65 

4,503,105 

1.87 

1976 

525,341 

16.66 

8,287,705 

0.80 

1977 

1,516,774 

18.36 

11,801,283 

2.04 

1978 

1,474,252 

15.14 

7,398,004 

0.70 

1979 

1,61 1,422 

18.74 

17,181,807 

1.00 

1980 

1,162,785 

14.70 

6,968,323 

0.85 

Total 

8,149,507 

62,130,447 

*    1973  through    1979. 

Source:      State  of  Colorado   1980. 

Note:     Data  are  unavailable  to  present  date  (1984). 
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Placer  gold  deposits  commonly  occur  In  terrace  gravel  deposits  above  water  level. 
The  placer  gold  deposits  of  the  San  Juans  are  difficult  to  recover  due  to  the  fineness  of 
the  flakes  (thus  the  name  flour  gold).  Approximately  4,000  to  5,000  mining  claims  are 
located  In  the  Sllverton  area.  The  majority  of  mineral  production  for  other  minerals  Is 
being  obtained  from  land  other  than  public  land. 

The  Increased  price  of  gold  has  caused  a  surprisingly  low  Increase  In  exploration  and 
production  activity.   Independent  Interest  has  Increased  as  would  be  expected;  however, 
large  operations  that  originally  displayed  Interest  have  dropped  off  somewhat.   It  appears 
that  demand  for  base  and  precious  metals  In  the  planning  area  Is  relatively  stable. 
Economics  and  transporatlon  are  probably  the  limiting  factors  to  Increased  activity  In 
base  and  precious  metals. 

Saleable 

Sand  and  Gravel .     Sand  and   gravel    deposits  of   road-surfacing  quality  are  found 
throughout  most  of  the  planning  area  along  major  river  drainages  as  well    as  throughout 
some  of   the  associated   tributaries.     Along   the  margins  of   major  drainages,    varying   sizes 
of  terrace  deposits  occur.      In  areas  adjacent  to  the  San   Juan  Mountains   (particularly  the 
Animas  Valley),   all   of   the  gravel    deposits  are  probably  either  directly  or    Indirectly  of 
glacial   origin;   small    Isolated  deposits  occur  along  Disappointment  Creek.     One  rather 
large  deposit  Involving  public    land  exists  approximately  two  miles  south  of   Durango  on 
Ewlng  Mesa;  considerable   Interest  has  been  expressed   In  this  deposit. 


Tram  tower  for  hauling  ore  from  a  now-abandoned  mine   in  Eureka 
Gulch  near  Lake  Emma  (Silverton,   Colorado). 
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In  the  western  portions  of  Montezuma,  Dolores,  and  San  Miguel  counties,  true  sand  and 
gravel  deposits  are  either  rare  or  non-existent.  Road  maintenance  and  upgrading  are 
accomplished  with  crushed  sandstone.   In  the  Sllverton  area  the  major  source  of 
road -surfacing  material  has  been  from  colluvlal  deposits,  which  consist  of  talus  and  slope 
wash  materials. 

Public  lands  generally  do  not  contribute  significantly  (less  than  10$)  to  sand  and 
gravel  production  In  the  planning  area  and  the  potential  generally  does  not  exist  for 
public  sand  and  gravel  resources  contributing  significantly  to  the  local  situation. 


Vegetation 

The  San  Juan-San  Miguel    planning  area  Is  exemplified   by  seven  major  vegetation  types 
(see  Table  2-7).     Of  these,  three  types  account   for  87  percent  of  the  vegetation 
present — (1)   plnyon-junlper  woodland   (60$),    (2)   sagebrush-grassland   complex   (18$),   and    (3) 
salt  desert  shrub  (9$). 

Riparian 

Riparian   vegetation    Is   present  throughout  the  planning  area   In  association  with  river 
bottoms  and  other  perennial    and    Intermittent  streams.     Totaling    less  than   1    percent  of   the 
land  acreage   In  the  area,   riparian   vegetation  still    Is  a  vital   ecological   component  of  the 
environment.      It   provides  many  valuable  and   diverse  habitat   features  essential    to  many 
species  of  terrestrial   and  aquatic  wildlife.     Overall,  the  riparian   vegetation  type  has  a 
high  potential    for  recovery  and    Improvement  following  disturbance. 

Sagebrush-Grassland  Complex 

These  communities,   comprising    18  percent  of   the  total    land   coverage   In  the  planning 
area,   typify  the  major   vegetation   type   In  the  upper  valley  and   basin  terrain  that  range 
between  5,000  feet  and   7,500  feet   In  elevation.     Large  areas   In  this  vegetation  complex 
are  classified  as  crucial    wtnter  range   for  several    big  game  wildlife  species.     Higher 
elevation  and   precipitation  areas  with  deeper  soils  have  a  good  potential    for  recovery  and 
revegetatlon  subsequent  to  disturbance. 

Salt  Desert  Shrub 

Salt  desert  shrub  communities  constitute  9  percent  of   the  total   area  and  are  confined 
to  the  Western  basins  and   val  leys,    with  elevations   between  4,500  feet  and   6,000  feet. 
These  communities  are  characterized   by  soils  with  high  salt  contents  and  have  a    limited 
potential    for  vegetation  production,   recovery,  and  revegetatlon  following  disturbance. 

Mountain  Shrub 

Mountain  shrub  communities  comprise  3  percent  of    the  planning  area  and  are  confined 
to  the  upper    foothill    zone  and  the   lower  edge  of  higher  mountain  topography.      Elevation 
ranges  between  6,000  feet  and  9,000  feet.     The  mountain  shrub  type   Is  typified   by 
vegetation  species  that  are    Important   forage  and  cover   for  many  wildlife  species.     Most 
mountain   shrub  communities  are   located  on  steep   slopes  within  a  broken  topography;   thus, 
the  revegetatlon   potential    Is    limited. 
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Table  2-7.  Vegetation  Types  and  Subtypes  Present  In  Planning  Area. 


TYPe 


Acreage  (percent  of 
total  vegetation) 


Subtype 


PI  nyon-jun I  per 
wood  land 

Conifer  forest 


599,800   (60) 


52,800   (    5) 


Plnyon  pine  & 
juniper* 

Ponderosa  pine,  Engel- 
mann  spruce-subalplne 
fir,  &  Douglas-fir 


Sagebrush-grassland  181,800  (18) 


Big  &  black  sagebrush, 
wlnterfat,  short,   mid, 
and   tal I    grass  spp. 


Salt  desert  shrub 


Mountain  shrub 


88,400   (   9) 


24,400   (    3) 


Shadscale,  mat,  &  four- 
wing  saltbush,  &  black 
greasewood 

Oakbrush,   mountain 
mahogany,  servlceberry , 
willows,   &  bltterbrush 


Alpine  tundra 


Riparian 


40,000  (   4) 


6,800   (    1) 


Sedges  &  high  altitude 
grass  spp.   &  forb  spp. 

Sedges,  rushes,  willows 
cottonwood,  alder,  and 
birch 


Total   acreage 


994,000 


*  This  figure   Includes  4,500  acres  of   aspen. 
Source:      BLM  Data    1984. 


PInyon-Jun  Iper  Woodland 

Pt nyon-jun Iper  woodland   comprises  60  percent  of   the  total    land   coverage  and  93 
percent  of  the   forest    land   base   In  the  planning  area.     These  communities,    found   between 
5,000  feet  and   7,800  feet   In  elevation  and   containing    Important  cover  and   forage  values 
for  many  wildlife  species,  are  a   distinct  ecosystem  to  be  managed  and   perpetuated   for 
producing  multiple  resource  values.      Large  conttnguous  blocks  of   operable  pi nyon-jun Iper 
woodland  pose  a  reclamation    problem  because  of  the   long  growing  rotation    (150  years). 
Stands  of   poor  commercial    value  typical ly  occur  on  more  marginal    soils  and    In  areas  of 
lower   precipitation,    which    limits  the  revegetatlon  and  reclamation   potential    (see  Table 
2-8). 
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Table  2-8.     Suitable  Conifer  Forest  and  Operable 
Plnyon-Jun Iper  Woodlands  Within  Planning  Area. 


Type 


Acreage 


Subtype 


Conifer  forest 


13,000  Ponderosa  pine,   Englemann 

spruce-subalplne  fir,  & 
Douglas-fir 


PInyon-jun Iper 
wood  land 


66,500 


Plnyon  pine  &   juniper 


Source:      BLM  Data   1984. 


Conifer  Forest 

Conifer  forest,   predominately   ponderosa  pine  and  Engelmann  spruce-subalplne  fir, 
constitutes  5  percent  of  the  total    land  acreage  In  the  planning  area.     Ponderosa  pine, 
found   from  7,800  feet  to  9,000  feet  In  elevation.    Is  a  valuable  timber  resource  and   also 
Important  habitat   for  many  wild  life  species.     Because   It  occurs  on   deeper   soils  and  higher 
precipitation  areas,   the  reclamation  potential    In  ponderosa  pine  type    Is  good.     Spruce-ftr 
occurs   from  9,000  feet  to  11,000  feet   In  elevation.     However,  the  high  elevation  and 
difficult  access   limited   the  use  of   this  forest  type    In  the  past,    but   It  Is  presently 
emerging  as  one  of  the  more    Important  timber  resources. 

Alpine  Tundra 

These  communities,    which   provide   Important  big-game  summer   forage,  constitute  4 
percent  of   the  planning  area  and  are  found   between   11,000  feet  and    14,000  feet   In  eleva- 
tion.    Alpine  tundra  communities  consist  of  many  high  altitude  species  of   sedges,   grasses, 
forbs,   and  shrubs.     Many  areas  above  tlmberltne  are  steep,   rocky,  and   essential ly  devoid 
of   vegetation.     Due  to  the  high  altitude,  short  growing  season,  and  poorly  developed 
soils,   the  reclamation  potential    In  the  alpine  tundra  type    Is  seriously    limited. 

Vegetation   Inventory 

A  vegetation   Inventory  conducted  during   1980  through    1982  classified  the  suitability 
and  present  ecological    condition  of  889,400  acres  of  public    land   for  grazing  In  the  plan- 
ning area.     Following  site  descriptions  developed   by  Colorado's  SCS,   vegetation  communi- 
ties were  placed   In  one  of    five  categories   (excellent,   good,   fair,    poor,  and  unclassified; 
see  Appendix  Nlne-G   in  the  Draft  RMP  for  condition  ratings).      Less  than   1    percent  of   the 
public    lands   Inventoried  are   In   excellent  ecological   condition,   3  percent,   good;   23 
percent,    fair;    39  percent,   poor;   and   34  percent  remains  unclassified    (Including  all 
revegetated  areas,    some  of  the  woodlands,  and  steep-rocky   unsuitable    lands).     Revege- 
tated    lands  comprise  approximately  59,000  acres  or   18  percent  of   the  unclassified   acres. 
Approximately  57,000  acres  of  public    land  were  not   Inventoried  and  no  vegetation  condition 
Information   Is  available. 
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Vegetation  condition  Is  a  classification  system  that  groups  plant  communities  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  successlonal  change  from  the  expected  climax  plant  community.  This 
allows  for  developing  management  objectives  related  to  ecological  conditions,  but  vegeta- 
tion condition  Is  not  necessarily  consistent  with  grazing  use  values.  Fair  ecological 
condition  may  represent  good  livestock  forage  condition,  such  as  a  chained  area  where 
brush  and  tree  species  have  been  removed  to  promote  grasses  and  forbs.  A  climax  plant 
community  represented  by  excel  lent  ecological  condition  may  not  provide  better  protection 
from  soil  erosion  than  a  plant  community  In  good  ecological  condition. 

Threatened,  Endangered,  and  Sensitive  Plants 

Federal ly-l I sted  threatened,  endangered,  and  sensitive  plants  were  considered 
throughout  the  San  Juan-San  Miguel  planning  area  In  compliance  with  the  Federal  Register 
(Vol.  45,  No.  242,  December  15,  1980).  The  one  species  that  Is  Included  on  the  Federal 
list  of  endangered  plants  appears  In  Table  2-9.  The  four  species  that  are  Included  on  the 
Federal  list  of  sensitive  (probable  threatened  or  endangered)  plants  appear  In  Table 
2-10-A.  Table  2-10-B  lists  the  potential  for  occurrence  of  threatened,  endangered,  or 
candidate  species  by  WSA.   A  baseline  Inventory  was  conducted  In  the  summer  of  1982  to 
Identify  existing  and  potential  habitat  for  the  endangered  spineless  hedgehog  cactus 
(Echlnocereus  trlglochldlatus). 

THREATENED  species  with  potential  habitat  but  having  no  known  occurrence  on  BLM  lands 
In  our  area  are: 

Scientific  name/Common  name  Habitat 


Sclerocactus  glaucus/Ulnta  Basin  Gravelly  flats,  low  hills,  sparse 

hook  I  ess  cactus  vegetation 

Sclerocactus  mesae-verdae/  Low  clay  hll  Is  &  mesa  sides,  sparse 

Mesa  Verde  cactus  vegetation 

ENDANGERED  species  with  potential  habitat  but  having  no  known  occurrence  on  BLM  lands 
In  our  area  are  Pedlocactus  know  I  ton  1 1 /Know  I  ton  hedgehog  cactus — habitat — gravelly 
hilltops  with  open  plnyon-Junlper  stands. 


Table  2-9.  Endangered  Plants  Occurring  Within 
San  Juan-San  Miguel  Planning  Area. 


Scientific  plant  name/ 

common  name Habitat 

Echlnocereus  trlglochldlatus/  Rocky  soils  In  open  plnyon- 
Splneless  hedgehog  cactus      juntper  stands,  flat  aspects 

mesa  tops 


Source:   BLM  Data  1984. 
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Table  2-10-A.      Sensitive  Plants  Occurring  Within 
San   Juan-San  Miguel    Planning  Area.* 


Scientific  plant  name/ 
common  name 


Habitat 


Erlgeron  kachlnensls/ 
Kachlna  daisy 


Caves  In  limestone  cliffs,  moist 
crevices,  with  water  seeps 


Luplnus  crassus 
(none) 


Loose  shale  sot  Is 


Phlox  caryophy I  la/ 
Phlox 


Sagebrush  slopes  &  flats,  often  on 
Mancos  shale 


*  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  candidate  species,  categories 

1  and  2. 
Source:   BLM  Data  1984. 


Table  2-10-B.  Sensitive  Plants  with  Potential  to  Occur  Within 
San  Juan-San  Miguel  Planning  Area.* 


Scientific  plant  name/ 
common  name 


Habitat 


Astragalus  huml I  I Imus/ 
Mancos  Milk-Vetch 


Broken  sandstone  outcrops  of  Mesa- 
Verde  &  Picture  Cliffs  formations 


Astragalus  llnlfollus/ 
Grand  Junction  Milk- 
Vetch 


Dry,  clayey  slopes  4  gullies  In 
p I nyon-j un  1  per  woodlands 


Atrlplex  plelantha/ 
Mancos  Saltbush 


Barren  gray  clay  mesa  slope  with 
Phacel la  demlssa 


Penstemon  parvlflorus 


PI nyon-j  un I per-sagebru  sh-moun  ta 1 n 
shrub  communities 


*   U.S.    Fish  and   Wildlife   Service  candidate  species,    categories 
1  and  2.      No  known  occurrence. 
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Soils 


Intensive  soil   surveys  have  been  conducted  via   Interagency  agreements   with  SCS  on 
most  of   the  planning  area—the  San  Miguel    Soil    Survey    (San  Miguel,  western  Montrose,   and 
central    Dolores  counties);  the  Cortez  Soil    Survey    (Montezuma  and  western  Dolores 
counties);   and  the  La  Plata  County   Survey   (public    land    In  La  Plata  County).     BLM- 
admlnlstered    land   in  San   Juan  and  Archuleta  counties  and  a   small   area   In  Rio  Arriba 
County,  New  Mexico,   were  mapped  during    1983.     Detailed   soil    survey  coverage  has  been 
accomplished  with  the  exception  of   small,   scattered  tracts   In  the  Pagosa  Springs  area. 

Vegetation  cover  data  were  col lected   between    1980  and    1982  on  approximately  347,000 
acres   (37$  of   the  planning   area)    In  the  northern  portion.     Annual    sheet  erosion  rates  were 
calculated  using  that  cover   data  and  the  Universal    Soil    Loss  Equation    (USLE).     The  erosion 
rates  for  these  sites  were  then  categorized  as  natural    or  slightly  accelerated,   moderately 
accelerated,  and  severely  accelerated   (see  Table  2-11), 

Gully  erosion,  recorded   during  the   Inventory,   Is  severe   In  Disappointment,   Paradox, 
and  Gypsum  val  leys,   Dry  Creek  Basin,  Ross  Fort  Park,   Broad   Canyon,  t^>e  Mud   Springs  area, 
and  along  some  of  the  Intermittent  drainages  that    flow  south   Into  McElmo  Creek. 
Localized,   severe  gul lying  and   rill   erosion  also  occurs    In  the  Sllverton  area,   primarily 
as  a  result  of  extensive  ORV  use,    poor  road   maintenance,  and   postmlnlng  activity. 

Wind  erosion  or   soil    blowing  Is  generally  not  severe  except   In   very   localized 
situations  where  vegetation  cover   Is  sparse  on  sandy  soils.     The  small    sand   dunes   In 
Flodlne  Park  and  Yel  low  jacket  Canyon  are  susceptible  to  severe  wind  erosion.     Overall 
trends   In  erosion  condition  have  not  been  established;   they  will    be  monitored   as   funding 
and  manpower   permit. 


Table  2-11.      Erosion  Trends  on  Public  Lands 
Within  Planning  Area. 


Erosion  rates 


Natural    or  slightly       Moderately         Severely 
accelerated accelerated     accelerated 

Public    land 

acres  with 

available  data  108,611  121,430  117,243 


Source:      8LM  Data   1984. 


Water  Resources 


Surface  Water  Resources 


Water  Quantity.  The  RMP  lies  within  two  major  subbaslns  of  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
Basin,  the  Dolores  and  the  San  Juan.  The  Dolores  and  San  Juan  river  systems  typical  ly 
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experience  peak   flows,    primarily   from  snowmelt,   between  April   and   June.      Low   flows  occur 
during    late  fal I   and  winter  and  are  comprised  mostly  of  ground-water  discharge.     The 
majority  of  the   lower  elevation  drainages  recetve    little  annual    precipitation  and  as  a 
result  experience   Intermittent  or  ephemeral    flows.     High-Intensity   summer  thunderstorms 
are  common  occurrences  throughout  the  planning  area  and  often  result   In  high   peak 
discharges  of   short  duration. 

In  Colorado,  the  San  Juan  River  Basin  drains  approximately   5,800  square  miles,   8 
percent  of  which   (or  464  sq  ml )    Is  managed   by  BLM's  San   Juan  Resource  Area.     These  major 
tributaries  drain  the  Colorado  portion  of   the  San  Juan  River  Basin — the  San  Juan,   Pledra, 
Los  Plnos,   Animas,   Florida,   La  Plata,  Mancos,  and  McElmo. 

Collectively,  these  drainages  annually   produce  an   average  of    1.5  million  acre-feet  of 
water.      In  addition,  more  than    I   million  acre-feet  annually   Is  diverted    for    Irrigation, 
municipal,   domestic.   Industrial,  recreational,  and  transmountaln  and  transbasln  diversion 
uses.      In  the  planning   area,  there  are  approximately  3,739  acres   located    In  Rio  Arriba 
County,   New  Mexico  (In  the  San   Juan  River  Basin),    for  which  there  are  no  water  resource 
data  presently  available. 

Where  It  leaves  the  RMP  area,  the  Dolores  River  drains  approximately  3,800  square 
miles;    29  percent   (or    1,083  sq  ml)   of   which    Is  managed   by  the  BLM  Montrose  District.     This 
portion  of   the  Dolores  River  Basin  annual ly  discharges  an  estimated   600,000  to  650,000 
acre-feet  of   water   to  the  Dolores  River.      In   addition,  an  annual   estimated  average  of 
275,000  acre-feet   Is  diverted    for   Irrigation,   municipal,   domestic.    Industrial, 
recreational,  and  transbasln   diversion  uses.     After  the  McPhee  Dam  Is  completed,  the 
amount  of   water  diverted  could  change  significantly. 

Sllverton,  Colorado,    Is  presently  the  only  municipality  obtaining   surface  water 
directly   from  BLM   land   (the  Boulder  Gulch  watershed)    for  a  public  water  supply.     Several 
other  mun Iclpal I  ties,    Including  Nucla,   Naturlta,  and  Durango,  obtain  their  water  from 
major  surface-water  drainages  whose  watersheds  have  acreage  under  BLM  management   (see 
Fig.   2-2). 

The  water  yield  from  public    land    In  the  planning  area   Is  quite  variable,   factors 
controlling   It   Include   soil    type,   vegetation   type  and  density,  elevation,   slope,  and  the 
amount,   duration,  and    Intensity  of   precipitation. 

Water  Qua  I Ity.     Throughout  the  planning  area,   water  quality  varies  considerably  with 
most  of  the  high  quality   water    found   In  the  higher  elevations.     The  water  quality 
parameters  of  major  concern  are  sediment,   salinity,   heavy  metals,   and   biologic  pathogens. 
The  water  quality   Is   presently  managed   In  accordance  with  the  Clean  Water  Act  of    1977, 
Colorado  State  Water  Quality  Standards,   and  The  Colorado  River  Basin  Salinity  Control    Act 
of    1974. 

Salinity   Is  a  growing  water  quality  concern  throughout  the  Colorado  River  Basin. 
Salinity   concentrations    In  the  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  have  been  progressively 
Increasing  due  to  continued   development  and  water  use  by  agriculture,  municipalities,  and 
Industry  there.     To  aid    In  reversing  this  trend,   BLM's  present  direction   Is  to   Identify 
and  control    diffuse   (nonpolnt)   salinity  sources  on  public    lands. 
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Within  the  planning  area,  there  are  approximately    17,000  acres  of   saline  soils  on 
public    land  that  potentially  contribute  salt  to  the  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin.     The 
highest  concentration  of  these  soils  can  be   found   In  the  Disappointment  Valley   where  more 
than   16,000  acres  of   highly  saline  soils  and   underlying   saline  marine  deposits  each   year 
contribute  several   thousand  tons  of  salt  to  the  Colorado  River  Basin.     Before  salinity 
control   measures  are   Identified   for  this  area,  a   better  understanding  of   the   local    hydrol- 
ogy and  salt-loading  mechanisms   Is  needed.     The    limited  amount  of  existing  data  suggests 
that  both  ground-water  and   subsurface  flow  processes  are,  to  some  degree,   responsible  for 
high  salt  yields,    which  would  render  surface  control    measures  relatively  useless. 
Therefore,  this  area  will    require  additional    hydrologlc  and   salinity  studies  and   analyses. 

Other  major  diffuse  sources  of   salinity    In  the  RMP  area  are  Paradox  and  Big  Gypsum 
valleys  and  Dry  Creek  Basin.     A   listing  of    point  salinity  sources  can   be  found  In  BLM's 
Montrose  District    (BLM  Data   1984).     The  two  basic  types  of   salinity  control   measures  that 
could   be  employed  on  diffuse  salinity  sources  are  using  physical   structures  such  as 
retention  dams,  gully  plugs,  etc.,  and   reducing  activities  on  saline  soils  that  result   In 
soil   compaction.     Both  of  these  techniques  reduce  or  retain  surface  runoff  and  sediment, 
which  are  the  primary  salt  transport  mechanisms.      Indirect   benefits  such  as   Increased 
forage,   water   for  wildlife  and    livestock,  and   flood  and  sediment  control   could   be  derived 
from  these  salinity  control   techniques. 

Within  the  planning   area,  there  are  currently  several    areas  exhibiting   high  or  very 
high  sediment   yields.     Characteristically,  these  areas  have  erosive   soils  coupled  with 
sparse  vegetation  and    little  annual    precipitation.     Sediment  has  resulted    In  on-site 
problems  such  as   lowered    land   productivity  and  shortened,  useful    life  of    In-channel    water 
developments.     Downstream  sediment   Increases  water  treatment  costs  and   reduces  the   life  of 
Irrigation  equipment.      Several   areas  have  experienced  accelerated  or  man-caused   Increases 
In  the  sediment  yield,  which    Is  primarily  a  result  of    land-surface  disturbing  activities 
such  as  grazing,   mineral    exploration  and  mining,  and.   In  a   few  cases,   0RV  use.     Both 
unmalntalned   roads  and   water  developments  have  also  resulted    In   Increased   sediment  yields 
throughout  the  planning  area. 

Since  sediment   Is  one  of  the  primary  salt  transport  mechanisms  on   diffuse  salinity 
sources,   dual    benefits  could   be  derived   by  reducing   sediment  yields   from  Paradox,  Big 
Gypsum,  and  Disappointment  valleys,  and  Dry  Creek  Basin  watersheds. 

Presently,  there  are    little  data  quantifying  the  accelerated  sediment  yields   In  the 
RMP  area.     Visual    observations  have  been  the  primary  means  of    Identifying  these  areas; 
therefore,   to  efficiently  develop  treatments  to  reduce  accelerated  sediment  yields, 
additional    Inventories  and   studies  are  needed. 

The  Upper  Animas  River  drainage  exhibits  acid  and  heavy  metal    pollution  from  both 
natural   and  man-caused   (I.e.,  hard-rock  mining)    processes.     The  present  management  of 
these  water  resources   Is  strictly  to  prevent   further  water  quality  degradation.      Improving 
the  water  quality   In  this  drainage  has  been    limited   by  a    lack  of   funding  and  workforce, 
the   lack  of  a   long-term  water  quality  data  base   (needed   to  efficiently  select  reclamation 
sites),  and.    In   some  cases,   determining  which   party  has  the  reclamation  responsibility. 
It  appears  that  much  of   the  mining  that  Is  causing  water  quality  problems  was  performed    In 
a    legal    fashion,    leaving  the    liability  of   past  mine  owners  and  operators   In  question. 

Some  of  these   problems  could   be  resolved  and    low  cost  and    low  maintenance  reclamation 
techniques  recently  developed   by  the  Colorado  Mined   Land  Reclamation  Division  could  be 
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employed  to  upgrade  the  water  quality.      In  Colorado,  an  experiment  using  these  techniques 
on  metal    mine  drainage  reduced  the  pollution    load   by  an   average  of  85  percent. 

The  terms  "Passive  Mine  Drainage  Treatment"  have  been  applied   to  those  techniques 
that  rely  basically  upon  natural    geochemlcal   and   biochemical    processes   for  acid 
neutralization  and   metals  removal    (see  the  Uncompahgre  Basin  Resource  Area  Office,   BLM's 
Montrose  District,    for  additional    Information). 

Improving  the  water  quality   In  the  Upper  Animas  River  drainage  would   be   In  accordance 
with  the  Clean  Water  Act  of    1977   (as  amended   by  PL  95-217)   and  would   benefit  other 
resources  such  as  range,    wildlife  (both  terrestrial  -and  aquatic),  and  recreation. 


Ground-Water  Resources 

Water  Quantity.      On  a  regional    scale,   ground  water  within  the  planning   area   is 
commonly   found   In  the  Dakota  and  Cliff  house  sandstones  and  the  Menefee  and  Morrison 
formations    (Price  and  Arnow    1974).     More   localized  ground  water   Is  encountered    In  the 
alluvium  associated  with  many  of  the  drainage  channels  throughout  the  planning  area. 
General ly,   ground  water  moves  from  areas  of   recharge  to  areas  of   discharge   (I.e.,  springs, 
seeps,  and  wells).     According  to  Price  and  Arnow   (1974),  the  majority  of  the  planning  area 
receives  sufficient  annual    precipitation   (>I2   In.)   to  be  considered  a  significant  regional 
ground-water  recharge  area.      However,  ground-water  recharge   is  most  significant  along  the 
high  mountain  areas  and    In    lower    lying  areas  where  permeable  geologic   formations  outcrop 
(I.e.,   portions  of  both  the  Dolores  and  San   Juan  River   basins). 

Specific   Information  on  ground-water  use   Is   fairly    limited  within  the   planning  area. 
Several    municipalities  use  ground  water  for  their  public  water  supplies;   however,  only  the 
town  of   Uravan,   Colorado,    Is  using  ground  water   (via  wells)   directly    from  public    land. 
Another  wel I    located    In  Dry  Creek  Basin  on  public    land    Is  used   for  both  domestic  and 
livestock  purposes. 

Ground-Water  Quality.     Salinity  is  one  of  the    largest  constraints  to  developing  the 
planning  area's  ground-water  resource.     Some  sandstone  and   marine-deposited   aquifers  can 
yield  water  with  TDS  concentrations  of  more  than  20,000  parts  per  mil  lion   (ppm;  as  a 
comparison,  the  ocean    is  approx.   33,000  ppm).      In  the  northern  portion  of    the  planning 
area,   Paradox  Valley    lies  along  a  collapsed  salt  anticline  and   discharges  ground  water 
Into  the  Dolores  River  containing  more  than  250,000  ppm,  TDS. 


paradox  Salinity  Project 

T,,3  bureau  of  Reclamation   Is   proposing  to  locate  a   portion   of  their  Paradox  Valley 
Unit,   Colorado  River  Basin  Salinity  Control    Unit,   within  the  Dolores  River  Canyon.     They 
Intend  to  drill    a  test   Injection  well    In  the  fall    of    1985  on   private    land.     Results    from 
this  test  will    determine  If  they  want  to  drill   additional    wells.     This  project,   when 
Implemented,    Is  anticipated  to  remove   180,000  tons  of  salt   yearly    from  the  Dolores  River, 
Economic  damages  to  agricultural,  municipal    and    Industrial    water  users    Is  currently  $57 
yearly   from  one  ton  of   salt,  assuming  that  salt  concentrations   In  the  Colorado  River 
continue  to   Increase  by  the  turn  of   the  century.     The  Paradox  Salinity  Project   Is 
projected  to  save  water  users  more  than   $10  million  annually. 
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WI  Idllfe  Resources 


Terrestrial    Wildlife 


For  terrestrial    wildlife,   BLM  emphasizes  habitat  management  determined   by    legal 
status   (T&E  species)   or  commercial    value  for  species  of    Interest  to  Federal    and  State 
agencies.     Most  terrestrial   wildlife  program  funds  concentrate  on  habitat  management   for 
big  game  species  or  for  endangered   species.     Without  funds,   management  strategy  tries  to 
mitigate   Impacts  of  other  resource  development  and  attempts  to  design  other  resource 
projects  to  obtain  additional    wildlife   benefits.     Unless  specific  problems  or  conflicts 
are    Identified,   most  wildlife  species  management   Involves  mitigating  actions  of  other 
resource  programs  to  maintain  or  al low  gradual    habitat  Improvement.     Where  resources  are 
determined  to  be  deteriorating  due  to  excessive  numbers  of   wildlife  and    Improvements   In 
habitat  cannot  compensate  for  this  In  the  short  term,   requests  may  be  made  to  the  CDOW  to 
reduce  wildlife  populations  through  Increasing  hunting. 

Big-Game  Species.     Mule  deer   (Odocolleus  hemlonus)   and  elk   (Cervus  elaphus)  are 
common  year-round   residents  In  some  portions  of  the  planning  area  and   seasonal    occupants 
In  other  parts.     Both  species  tend  to  migrate  between    forested    lands  at  higher  elevation 
In  the  spring  and   summer  to  woodlands  at  lower  elevation   In  the  fall   and  winter.     Average 
herd  densities  are  relatively   low  In  summer   (2-3  deer/sq  ml)   due  to  the    large  amount  of 
available  habitat.     Winter  herd  densities  may  exceed    100  deer  per  square  mile  on  some 
crucial    winter  ranges  because  snow  depths    limit  habitat  availability.     Migration   between 
winter  and   summer  ranges  may  exceed   50  miles   In  this  region.     CDOW  has  documented   deer 
migration  of  more  than  70  miles   (by  marked  animals). 

Total    winter  range   populations  on  BLM-admlnlstered    lands  may  approach  30,000  mule 
deer  and   7,000  elk   (these  are  maximum  estimates,   not  averages  that  are  used    In  Chapter  3) 
during  years  of  severe  winter  weather.     This  estimate  counts  young  of  the  year  as  adults 
because  they  would  be   foraging  during  the  winter  season.     Total    summer  range  populations 
on  BLM   lands  are  probably  nearly   5,000  deer  and  400  to  500  elk   (see  Fig.   2-3). 

Pronghorn  antelope  (Antl locapra  amerlcana)   have  been  reintroduced   to  the   planning 
area  by  CDOW.     Early  releases   In  Disappointment  and  Big  Gypsum  val leys  were  only   partial ly 
successful — only   smal I    bands  survived  In  each  area.     Since   1979,  about   150  additional 
antelope  have  been  released    In  the  Dry  Creek  Basin.     These  animals  have  shown   a  slight 
Increase  since  being  Introduced  and   presently  number  approximately    175  head;  CDOW's 
management  objectives  are  to   Increase  the  herd  to  300  animals. 

Rocky  Mountain  bighorn  sheep    (Ovls  canadensis)   and    Introduced   mountain  goats 
(Oreamnos  amerlcanus)  are   found   year-round   In  the  alpine  and  subalplne  areas  near 
Sllverton.     Three  other  small    bands  of   bighorn  sheep  occasional ly  migrate  onto  public 
lands  near  Durango,  Mesa  Verde,  and  Placervllle.     A  band  that  was  released  on  Mesa  Verde 
National    Park  was   later  observed   to  have  moved  onto  Weber  Mountain.     Sightings  have  also 
been  reported   from  the  Ute  Reservation   to  the  south  of  Mesa  Verde.      Some  winter  use  occurs 
on  scattered   tracts  of   BLM   In  the  Placervl I le-Sawplt  area.     Population  size  data  are 
limited  due  to  the  difficulty  of   locating  the  animals  and  the    lack  of   workable  techniques 
used    In  taking   census.     Animas  Mountain  receives  winter  use  by  6  to  8  bighorns  that 
migrate  south    from  the  Hermosa  Creek  area   In  severe  winters. 

Black  bear    (Ursus  amerlcanus)  are  relatively  common  throughout  the  conifer   forest 
zone   In  the  southwest  Colorado  region.     They  require  extensive  territory  and 
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self-sustaining  populations  on  BLM   land  would   probably  only  occur    In  the  Sllverton,   Weber 
and  Menefee  areas,   and   the  south  slopes  of  the  Uncompahgre  Plateau.      However,  most  public 
land  with  oakbrush-ponderosa  pine  habitat   Is   probably  used   by  bear   In  conjunction  with 
undeveloped   private  and  USPS    lands.      Isolated  occurrences  of   black  bear    In  plnyon-jun Iper 
woodland  areas  have  also  been  confirmed    (Gresh,    personal    cammun.    1981). 

Mountain    lions   ( Fe 1 1 s  conco I  or )  are  yeai — round  residents  throughout  the  planning  area 
In  ponderosa  pine,   plnyon-jun Iper,  and   semldesert  habitats.     They  also  require  extensive 
territories,   but  BLM   lands  have  more  than  enough  suitable  habitat  to  support  self- 
sustaining   populations  of  mountain    lions   In  the  area  north  from  Disappointment  Valley  and 
west  of  Cortez.     Trophy-sized    lion  are  not   uncommon,  and  a  world  record    lion  was  taken 
west  of  Cortez  recently   (Gresh,   personal    commun.    1981). 

Small   Game  and  Waterfowl.     Sage  and   blue  grouse,   chukar,  quail,  wild  turkey, 
ptarmigan,  and  pheasant  are  present   In   small    numbers   In   scattered    localities  throughout 
the  planning  area.     Pheasants  are  mainly  dependent  on  nearby  agricultural    land,  while  the 
others  are  associated   with  native  rangeland,   alpine  and   forest  habitats.      Sage  grouse 
strutting  and   nesting   grounds  have   been   Identified    In  the  vicinities  of   the  Dry  Creek 
Basin  and  MIramonte  Reservoir   (see  Fig.   2-4). 

Band-tailed  pigeons  nest   In  conifer    forest  habitat  and   forage  as  well    as  throughout 
the  mountain  shrub-grassland  type.     Populations  are  small;   they  are  generally  considered 
uncommon   birds  In  the  region.     Mourning  doves  are  numerous  and  constitute  a  major  sport 
resource  on  public    lands  near  Cortez  and  Dove  Creek,   drawing  many  out-of-state  hunters 
Into  the  area.     They  are  ground  and  tree  nesters   In  al I   habitat  types   from  ponderosa  pine 
to  salt  desert  shrublands.      In    1983,   CDOW  released  200  Gambel 's  quail    Into  the  Paradox 
Val ley  with   hopes  of  establishing  a  viable  population. 

Waterfowl   are  most  numerous  during  spring  and   fall    migrations  when  they  stop  to  rest 
and   feed   at  stock  ponds  and  on  streams.     Nesting  and    brooding   habitat  are   limited   due  to 
the   Intermittent  availability  of   water.     Mallards  are  the   primary  nesting  species    found  in 
the  planning  area. 

Aquatic   Habitat 

There  are  an  estimated  400  miles  of   stream  habitat   In  the  planning  area  that  run 
through    lands  administered   by  BLM,    which   Includes  approximately   120  miles  that  were 
Intensively   Inventoried    In    1980  and    1981.     The  remaining   280  miles  of   aquatic  and   riparian 
habitat  are  considered  as   potential   habitat  that  warrants  further   Investigation  and  that 
Is  expected   to  provide  additional    quality   habitat.     At   least   It  will   probably  present 
opportunities    for  future  development. 

Of  the  280  miles  that  were  not   Intensively  Inventoried    for  the  plan   (see  Table  2-12), 
the  San  Miguel    River  comprises  approximately  25  miles  on  BLM    lands.     The  Dolores  River  has 
an  estimated   120  miles  of  aquatic  and  riparian  habitat  running  through  BLM   land  and  the 
Animas  River  runs  through   nearly    16  miles  of  BLM    land.     The  remaining    123  miles  of    stream 
habitat  on  BLM   lands  are  principally  those  tributaries  associated  with  these  three  major 
drainages.     The  breakdown    (In  terms  of   habitat  quality)    for  al  I    144  miles  of    Inven- 
toried  aquatic  and   riparian   habitat   Is:      1   percent,   excellent  condition;    5  percent,   good 
condition;    46  percent,    fair  condition;   and  48  percent,   poor  condition   (see  Table  2-13). 
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Table  2-12.     Miles  of   Stream  and  Riparian  Habitat 
Not    Inventoried  Within  Planning  Area.* 


Stream  name 

BLM  miles 

San  Miguel   River 

25.0 

Huff  Gulch 

1.5 

Goat  Creek 

0.5 

Little  Bucktall    Creek 

1.5 

Big  Bucktall   Creek 

3.0 

Coal    Canyon 

11.0 

Campbel 1   Creek 

7.0 

Spring  Creek 

8.0 

Subtotal 

57.5 

Dolores  River 

120.0 

Little  Gypsum  Creek 

4.0 

San  Miguel   Creek 

6.0 

Bush  Canyon 

6.0 

Bill   Creek   (tributary  to  Bush 

Canyon)      2.0 

Spring  Creek   (tributary  to 

Disappointment  Creek) 

9.0 

Subtotal 

147.0 

Animas  River 

15.0 

Ruby  Creek 

1.0 

Elk  Creek 

1.5 

Mo  las  Creek 

1.5 

Cement  Creek 

4.0 

Subtotal 

23.0 

Streams   (SW  portion  of  RMP  Area) 

Cross  Canyon  16.0 

Hovenweep  Canyon  10.0 

Yel lowjacket  Canyon  8.0 

Sandstone  Canyon  9.0 

Rock  Canyon  5.0 

Sand  Canyon  3.0 

Goodman  Canyon  4.0 

Subtotal  55.0 

Total  282.5 


*  These  estimated   stream  miles  and   riparian  habitat 
areas  are  considered  to  have  enough   potential   to 
warrant  further   Investigation  for  watershed   and 
aquatic/riparian  habitat   Improvement. 
Source:      BLM  Data   1984. 
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Table  2-13.     Miles  of   Stream  and   Stream  Habitat  Quality    In  Planning   Area. 


BLM 

Aquatic/ 

ml  les 

rlaprlan 

Species 

Pool   riffle 

C00W  fishery 

Stream  name 

(to 

habt  tat 

present!/ 

(ratio 

values^/ 

nearest 

condition 

percent)^/ 

tenth) 

Atkinson  Creek 

5 

Fair 

None 

40:60 

None 

Beaver  Creek 

17 

Fair 

Rb,Ct,U 

NO 

Poor 

Big  Bear  Creek 

5 

Fair 

Bk,CT 

30:70 

Below  average 

Coyote  Wash 

4 

Good 

U 

20:80 

None 

Disappointment  Creek 

22 

Poor 

U 

10:80 

ND 

Elk  Creek 

1 

Excel  lent 

Ct 

80:20 

Below   average 

Fal  1   Creek 

7 

Fair 

Rb,Bk,Bn,Ct, 

,U          70:30 

Below  average 

La  Sal   Creek 

12 

Fair 

S,D,Sc 

30:70 

ND 

Leopard  Creek 

4 

Fair 

Rb,Bk,Ct 

10:90 

Excel  lent 

Mesa  Creek   (South 

fork) 

11 

Fair 

Rb,D,U 

45:55 

Bel ow  average 

Naturlta  Creek 

32 

Poor 

Rb,S,D 

10:90 

Poor 

Roc  Creek 

4 

Fair 

Ct,U 

40:60 

ND 

Saltado  Creek 

3 

Good 

Bk,U 

50:50 

Average 

Specie  Creek 

2 

Fair 

None 

70:30 

None 

Tabeguache  Creek 

15 

Poor 

Rb,Bn,S 

NO 

None 

Total 


144 


J/Rb=ralnbow,  Bn=brown,   Bk=brook,   Ct=cutthroat,   U=un  Identified   species,   Sc=Sculpln, 

S=sucker,  D=Dace. 
—'Assuming  that  higher  quality   streams  would  approach  a  50:50  ratio. 
JrFlshery  value  Is  not  necessarily  representative  of   potential   habitat  quality   In  terms 

of  BLM's  philosophy  of   habitat  management  as  opposed   to  species  management. 
Source:      BLM  Data    1984. 


The  major  game  species  observed  In  the  streams  was  rainbow  trout;  some  of  the  streams 
also  contained  brook,  brown  and  cutthroat  trout.  Other  species  Included  suckers,  shiners, 
cottlds  and   some  species  that  remain  unidentified. 


One  of   the  major  habitat  features  within  the  scope  of   this  plan   Is  managing  the 
Dolores  River,    which  will    be  a  coordinated  effort  between  BLM,  the  CDOW,  and  the  USFS. 
Is  anticipated   that  McPhee  Dam  wl I  I   provide  excel  lent  opportunities  for  both  cold  and 
warrnwater  fisheries  developed  through  habitat  management  and  stocking   producedures.     The 
San  Miguel    River    Is  another  area  of    particular  concern  and   should  be  targeted    for 
Intensive  aquatic  habitat  management  because  of  the  ease  of  public  access  and  the  number 
of  miles  of   tributaries  associated   with   It. 


It 
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Riparian  Habitat 

Riparian  habitat  associated  with   perennial   and   Intermittent  stream  courses   Is 
especially  Important  to  aquatic  and  terrestrial    wildlife  species   In  the  planning  area. 
Riparian  areas  generally  have  the  greatest   potential    (acre   for  acre)    for   producing 
vegetation  and   blomass  of   any  habitat  type.     Many  aquatic,  semlaquatlc  and  terrestrial 
species  are  dependent  on  the  available  water,  the  vegetation   type  that  develops   In 
riparian  sites,   or  the  extraordinary  production  and  density  of    Insects  or  other  prey 
species.     Most  riparian  sites  are  too  small   or  narrow  to  have  been  mapped  In  the  Intensive 
soil    Inventory;  riparian  soils  that  have  been  mapped  equal    6,800  acres,  or  approximately    I 
percent  of  the  total    BLM  acres   In  the  planning  area.     Of  those  riparian  soil  sites 
classified   by  SCS's  ecologlc  condition  rating    (see  Glossary),   most  are  In  poor  condition, 
with  the  remainder   In   fair  condition. 

T  &  E  Species 

Federally  LIsted-Endangered.     Bald  eagles   (Halaeetus  eucocephalus)   have  historically 
nested    In  the  region   In   forested  areas  along   rivers.     The  Impoundment  of   rivers  and 
development  of   storage  reservoirs  have  created   additional   nesting  habitat.     No  nest  sites 
have  been   Identified  on  public    lands,    but  potential    habitat  exists   In  several    areas   (near 
Val led  to  and  Lemon  reservoirs  northeast  of  Durango  and  near  Summit  Lake,  north  of 
Mancos).     One  Identified   bald  eagle  nest   (active   In    1983;   COOW,  personal    commun.    1983)    Is 
within  two  miles  of  BLM   land  near  Cortez.     Three  other  confirmed  nest  sites  occur  within   5 
to   10  miles  of  BLM    lands  near  Cortez  and   south  of   Durango.     Most  bald  eagle  activity  on 
BLM   lands  occurs   In  winter  months   (from  November  through  April;   see  Fig.   2-4)    when   birds 
from  northern  states  migrate   Into  the  area.     Use  areas  were  Inventoried   and  mapped   by  BLM 
In    1979  and    1980.     The    largest  concentration  of  eagles   In  the  planning  area   Is  near  the 
Disappointment  Val  ley  and  Dry  Creek  Basin,   where  eagles  exhibit  opportunistic   feeding 
behavior,  taking  carrion  when   available,  and  hunting  rabbits  and   prairie  dogs. 

Black-footed   ferrets'    (Mustela  nlgrlpes)   historic  range   Included  nearly  all    BLM   lands 
In  the  San  Juan  Resource  Area  except  the  higher  elevation    lands  near  Sllverton.     Their 
range  and   potential   habitat  coincide  with   prairie  dog  habitat  below   10,000-foot  elevation. 
No  sightings  or  evidences  of   activity  have  been  reported    In  the  SJRA  since   1954   (In 
Montezuma  County  near  Mancos).     There  Is   limited  documentation  on  actual   sighting.     No 
Intensive  surveys  have  been  conducted  other  than  the  Shel l-Mapco  pipeline  ROW  corridor 
surveys   in    1980. 

Peregrine  falcons   (Falco  peregrlnus  anatum)    live   In  the  region  year-round.     Suitable 
habitat  for  nesting  has  been   Intensively   Inventoried  and  mapped    (CDOW    1978),    Including 
sites   known   to  have  been  occupied   In  the  past,    presently  occupied  sites,  and  additional 
sites  that  are  suitable  for  expanding   known   habitat.     At   least  eight  such  potential    or 
known  sites  occur  on    lands  that  could   be  directly  or   Indirectly  affected   by  managing 
BLM-admlnlstered    lands  or  subsurface  minerals.     Two  of   these  three  have  ongoing 
relntroductlon    programs  and  the  third   Is  under  consideration    for  possible  reintroduce  Jon 
efforts   (Chimney  Rock,   Durango,  and  Mesa  Verde   sites;   Langlols,   personal    commun.    1983). 
Peregrine  Falcon  Recovery  Team  personnel    (made  up  of  various  members  of   different  Federal 
agencies)   have   Indicated   that  long-range  plans  may    lead   to  relntroductlons  at  all 
potential   habitat  sites. 
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BLM  Is  funding  portions  of  re  Introduction  efforts  near  Durango.     A  total    of    14 
falcons  have  been  successfully  released    between    1979  and    1982.      At   least  one  confirmed 
return  of  a  banded  peregrine  was  reported  and   numerous   unconfirmed  reports  have  been  made 
by   local    ornithologists.     The  recovery  team  hopes  to  continue  releases  at  this  site  unttl 
a  wild  pair  becomes  reestablished.     A  wild   pair    Is  currently  established  near  Paradox,  the 
CDOW  Is  monitoring    It  and   augmenting   the  natural    production  through   nest  manipulation   (a 
series  of   switching  maneuvers  to  get  the   birds  to  produce  double  eggs  and  to  accept   foster 
chicks,   while  wildlife  biologists  remove  thin-shelled   eggs   for  artificial    Incubation). 

Peregrine  populations  In  the  region  are  unstable.  Wild  birds  failed  to  return  to  one 
historic  site  at  Chimney  Rock  In  recent  years,  but  a  new  pair  established  a  nesting  terri- 
tory at  a  second   site  near  Hermosa  after  a  captive  bird  release  effort  attracted   them. 

The  extreme  eastern  portion  of   the  planning   area  and  most  of   the  Sllverton  area  are 
Included   In  the  migration  route  of  the  Gray's  Lake  whooping  crane   flock   (Grus  amerlcana), 
based   on  migration  records   (CDOW    1978)    for  the  greater  sandhill    cranes    (Grus  canadensis 
tablda).     The  sandhill   cranes  are  being  used  to   foster  whooping  cranes   In  an  experimental 
program  to  assist  the  recovery  of  the  whooping  crane  species.     No  areas  are  currently 
designated  as  essential   habitat   In  Colorado. 

Spotted  owls   (Strlx  occidental  Is)   have  been  reported  to  occur  at  Mesa  Verde   In 
ponderosa  pine  and   Douglas-fir  habitat  (G.  Craig,  CDOW,  personal    commun.    1983).      Similar 
habitat  sites  occur  on  Weber  and  Menefee  mountains.    In  the  Dolores  River  Canyon,  and  near 
Durango.     No   Inventories  presently  have  been  conducted    for  this  species. 

Both  the  grey  wolf  (Canls  lupus)  and  grizzly  bear  (Ursus  arctos)  once  occurred  on  the 
public    lands   In  the  planning  area  but  are  not   presently   known  to  exist. 

State  Endangered.     Greater  sandhill   cranes  once  nested   In  the  Sllverton   planning  area 
In  wll low-lined  drainages  and  meadows  up  to  9,500-foot  elevation.     Occupied   nesting   ranges 
have  been  reduced   to  the  northwestern   part  of  the  state.     No  essential   habitat  has  been 
designated   within  the  planning  area,    but  the  potential    exists  for  recolonlzlng   suitable 
habitat   If  the  greater  sandhill  crane  subspecies  expands  Its   population   In  Colorado. 

Wolverines  (Gulo  gulo)  once  occupied  most  of  the  densely  forested  mountain  habitat  In 
the  state.  Some  animals  may  still  occur  in  the  Sllverton  area  on  BLM  lands.  No  essential 
habitat  has   presently  been   designated. 

River  otters    (Lutra  canadensis)   were   known   to  have  occurred   In  the  Dolores  and   San 
Miguel    river  drainages.     They  require  year-round  open  water  and   a  minimum  flow  of    10  cfs 
and  are  thus    limited  to  major  waterways  and    lakes  with  an  abundant   fish  supply.     River 
otters  have  been   introduced   to  the  Pledra  River  by  the  CDOW.      If  the  Dolores  River   flow   Is 
maintained  at  acceptable   levels  by  releases   from  McPhee  Dam,    It  would  again   become 
suitable  habitat.     The  CDOW  has  done  some  preliminary    Investigations  of   habitat  along  the 
Dolores    (Langlols,    personal    commun.    1983). 

At  one  time.   Lynx   (Lynx  canadensis)  occupied  nearly  all    alpine  and  subalplne   forest 
habitat   In  Colorado.     Parts  of   Eagle  County  and  Clear  Creek  County  are  thought  to  be 
presently  occupied  range.     The  areas  around  Sllverton  are   potential   habitat   for  the 
species. 
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Livestock  Management 

The   planning  area  contains  227  grazing   al lotments.     They  cover   approximately   937,000 
acres  of   public    land,  with   176  permittees  currently    licensed   to  graze    livestock.      Approxi- 
mately 57,000  acres   In  the  planning  area  are  currently  unallotted.      (See  Appendix  Nlne-H 
In  the  Draft  RMP. )   Nine  grazing  al lotments  were  previously  covered    In  the  Gunnison 
Basln-Amerlcan  Flats/Si Iverton  Grazing  EIS   (1982). 

The  current  active  grazing  preference   In  the  area   Is  64,232  AUMs.     By   kinds  of 
livestock,  the  preference   Is  licensed   as  follows:     cattle,   83  percent;   sheep,    16  percent; 
and   horses,    1   percent.     The  cattle  and  sheep  permittees  are   primarily  cow-calf  and 
ewe-lamb  operations,   respectively.      Eleven  allotments  covering   304,400  acres  are  currently 
under  AMPs.      Several    of  the  existing  AMPs  still   require  substantial   range   Improvements 
before  they  will    be  fully   Implemented. 

Throughout  any  given  year,    licensed    livestock  can  be   found  on  public    lands  within  the 
planning  area.     The  majority  of  grazing   Is  either  spring,   fall   or  winter  use. 
Approximately  20  percent  of   al I   permittees  also   hold  USFS  grazing   permits  with  most 
grazing  on    forest  allotments   In  the  summer   directly   from  their  BLM  allotments. 

Wild  Horses 

Wild  horses  are  found  In  two  locations  In  the  San  Juan-San  Miguel  planning  area: 
Naturlta  Ridge  south  of  Naturlta  and  In  the  southeast  end  of  Disappointment  Val ley  In 
Spring  Creek  Basin    (see  Fig.   2-5  and  Table  2-14). 

Naturlta  Ridge  Herd 

The  herd  area   Is  predominantly  on  public    lands.     Both   forage  productivity  and  the 
availability  of   water  are  currently  being  met   predominantly  on  public    lands.     There 
appears  to  be  a  potential    for  competition   for  forage  between  wild  horses,   elk,   and 
domestic    livestock   (primarily  sheep),    based  on   dietary  studies,   vegetation  condition  and 
trend,  and   population  trends.      Forage  conditions  presently  appear  to  be  satisfactory   under 
current  horse  numbers. 


Table  2-14.     Wild  Horse  Herd  Areas  Within  Planning  Area. 

Acres 
Public   lands     (private)     State     Total 

Naturlta  Ridge  9,270  300  30       9,600 

Spring  Creek  Basin  27,000  7,000  1,500     35,500 


Source:      BLM  Data    1984. 
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Populations 

Table  2-15  was  derived  from  aerial  counts  of  the  areas  occupied  by  wtld  horses: 

Table  2-15.  Population  Trends  of  Wild  Horse  Herds. 


Estimated  numbers    Average  Increase 
1971 1982| ($/yr) 


Naturlta  Ridge  8        17  5 

Spring  Creek  Basin       24       105  6.5 


Source:   BLM  Data  1984. 


Spring  Creek  Herd 

The  herd  has  steadily  increased  since  1971  because  there  has  been  no  significant 
natural  predatlon.  A  potential  for  competition  for  forage  exists  because  of  dietary 
overlap  among  wild  horses,  wildlife,  and  domestic  livestock.  Wild  horses  use  Intermingled 
private  lands  within  the  herd  area  for  forage  and  available  water.  Overall  poor 
vegetation  conditions  characterize  this  herd  area. 


Timber  Resources 


Commercial    Forest  Land 


The  planning   area  contains  44,200  acres  of   commercial    forest  base  with  the 
predominant  commercial   species  being   ponderosa  pine,   Engelmann  spruce,  and  Douglas-fir 
(see  Fig.   2-6). 

In  the  early    1970s,   al I   commercial    forest   lands   In  the  San  Juan-San  Miguel    planning 
area  were  extensively   Inventoried  and  classified  according  to  silviculture  and  technical 
criteria  and   environmental    and  multiple  use  restrictions.     Based   on  these    Inventories,    It 
was  estimated  that  9,540  acres  or  22  percent  of   al I   the  commercial    forest   base  within  the 
planning   area   Is  available  for  timber  production.     The  remaining   34,660  acres   Is  con- 
sidered nonsultable  because  of   extreme  topography,    fragile   soils,  and  recreational 
withdrawals. 

The  planning  area  could  sustain  an  annual    allowable  cut  of    560  thousand   board   feet 
(MBF),    If   funding  and  manpower  were  available,    which  represents    less  than    1   percent  of  the 
sawtlmber  produced    In  the   Immediate  area. 
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Woodland  Products 

Based  on  recently  collected   data,   woodland  species   presently  occupy  approximately 
600,000  acres  of   the  San  Juan-San  Miguel    planning  area.     These   Inventories  suggest  that 
approx  Innately  67,000  acres  of  the  wood  land   forests  could  be  classified  as   productive, 
operable  and   capable  of   being    Intensively  managed.     Under  current  management,   no  woodland 
acres  are    Identified  as  being  under    Intensive  management.     Most  woodland  activities  have 
been   Implemented   with  an  objective  to   Improve  range  conditions.     The  demand   for  woodland 
products  within  the  planning  area  has  been  estimated  at   1,000  cords  of   fuelwood  and   3,000 
posts  annual ly. 

Recreation 


There  are  two  primary  types  of  recreational    management  situations  which  BLM 
recognizes  and  which  guide  the  direction  of   management  emphasis. 

1 .  Intensive/Special   Recreation  Management  Areas   (SRMAs).     These  areas  occur  where 
recreation    Is  defined  and  recognized  as  the   principal    management  objective.     Only  here  are 
there  needs  to  do  detailed  planning   and   set  detailed  objectives  with  respect  to  visitor 
and  resource   protection  and  to  provide  recreation  opportunities  consistent  with  public 
wishes   (see  Appendix  Three  for  ROS  descriptions). 

2.  Extensive  Recreation  Management  Areas    (ERMAs).     These  areas  occur  where  recrea- 
tion   Is  not  the   principal    management  objective  but  may  be  an   Issue  of   some  significance  In 
multiple  use  management,   which    Is  consistent  with  BLM's  role   In  accommodating   the  dis- 
persed,  unstructured  recreation  that  typifies  the    large  expanses  of  public    land   In  the  San 
Juan-San  Miguel    planning   area. 

Managing   ERMAs  does  not  normally  require  activity   planning,   but   It  does  require 
minimal   supervision  either  through  occasional   on-the-ground   patrol   or  through  using  maps, 
brochures,   and  signs.     Within  the  planning  area,  there  are  two  special    SRMAs:     the  Dolores 
River  Canyon  and  the  Sllverton   (see  Fig.    2-7).     The  remainder  of  the  RMP  area   Is  categor- 
ized as  an  ERMA. 

The  Dolores  River  Canyon  SRMA 

The  Dolores  River,    from  McPhee  Dam  to  Bedrock   (104  miles)   has  become  one  of   the  more 
popular  boating  rivers   In  the  Southwest.     The  Dolores  River  SRMA  provides  recreation 
opportunities,   activities,   and   settings  that  are  unique    for  BLM-admlnlstered    lands    In  the 
region.      Although  the  Dolores  River  only   provides  boatable   flows   from  the  end  of  April  to 
mid-June  of  most  years,   some   12,500  annual    visitor  days  may  occur  during  that  period. 

McPhee  Dam  will    create  a  change    In  recreation  opportunities  that  have  been 
historically  available  on  the  Dolores  River.     The  Definite  Plan  Report  and  Environmental 
Statement  prepared    by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation   for  the  Dolores  Project   Incorporated 
downstream  recreation   benefits  that  would  accrue   from  constructing  McPhee  Dam.      In  the 
subject  reports,   the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  agreed   to  construct  eight  recreation  sites   (see 
Table  2-16)    below  McPhee  Dam  and  to  schedule  and  control    flow  releases  to  accommodate 
Whitewater  boating.      Four  of   the  proposed  sites  would   be    located  on    lands  administered   by 
the  USFS,    from  McPhee  to  the  Bradfleld  Bridge;    four  sites  will    be  administered   by  BLM, 
from  Bradfleld  Bridge  to  Bedrock. 
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Table  2-16.   Proposed  Recreation  Sites  for  the 
Dolores  River. 


Proposed  recreation 

site 
(administering  agency) 


Planned  facilities 


Bedrock  (BLM) 

Cabin  Canyon    (USPS) 
Ferris  Canyon    (USPS) 


Little  Gypsum  Val ley 
(BLM) 

McPhee  Dam   (USFS) 


Mountain  Sheep  Point 
(BLM) 

Ryman  Draw   (USFS) 


Slick  Rock   (BLM) 


Toilets,   water,  picnic  area,   parking, 
boat    launching  ramp. 

Toilets,   water,   parking. 

Toilets,    water,    parking,    launching 
beach. 

Toilets,   water,  picnic  area,   parking, 
boat    launching  ramp. 

Camp  area,  toilets,    water,   parking, 
boat  launching   ramp. 

Campsites   (22),  toilets,   water,  picnic 
area,   parking,  boat    launching  ramp. 

Camp  area,   toilets,   water,    parking, 
boat   launching  ramp. 

Toilets,   water,  picnic  area,  parking, 
boat    launching  ramp. 


Source:      8LM  Data   1984. 


The  USFS  has  prepared   a  Recreation  Area  Management  Plan  for  the  McPhee  Dam-Bradf iel d 
Bridge  segment  of  the  river   to  include  the  design   scheduling  of  their  sites,    which  will   be 
constructed    by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  as  part  of   the  dam  construction  contract.     There 
are  currently  no  public  developed  sites  along  the  105-mile  reach  of  the  river,    which 
provides  2-  to  3-day   float  trips  from  Cahone  to  Slick  Rock  or  5-day  trips  from  Cahone  to 
Bedrock.     Float  boating   is  expected  during    1984  through    1986  on  a    limited    basis  because  of 
f  II  ling  McPhee  Dam.     Because  of   uncertainties  associated   with  the  river,   both   in  terms  of 
its  unpredictable  and   sometimes  nonexistent  natural    flows  and  the  untested   operation  of 
flow  releases   from  the  dam,   no  permit  system  has  yet  been  established   on  the  river; 
however,  a   permit  system  is  planned    for    1984. 

The  entire  Dolores  River,    from  below  McPhee  Dam  to  one  mile  above  Bedrock,   was 
recommended   for    inclusion   Into  the  Wild  and   Scenic  Rivers  System   in   1976;   a  study  report 
and  EIS  were  submitted   to  the  President,  as  directed   by  the  Wild  and  Scenic  River  Act  (as 
amended,   PL  93-621,    January  3,    1975).     On  several    occasions  the  President  recommended 
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inclusion  to  Congress.      However,   Congress  never  took  any  designation  action  and  the 
withdrawal    associated  with  the  river  corridor,  specified    in  the  Wild  and   Scenic  Rivers 
Act,  expired   in  September    1981. 


The  Silverton  SRMA 

The  Silverton  SRMA  encompasses  the  southern  portion  of   the   larger  American 
Flats/Si  I ver ton  SRMA  (divided  between  BLM's  Gunnison  Basin  and  San   Juan  resource  areas). 
It    is  unique  because   it  provides  a  full    range  of   recreation  setting  opportunities   (from 
primitive  to  urban),   with  an   equally   wide  distribution  and  public  availability   for 
activities  such  as  wilderness  recreation,  jeeping,  mountain  climbing,   backpacking,   cross 
country  skiing,  historic  and  geologic   interpretation,   fishing,  hunting,  and  scenic   viewing 
on  an  area  unparalleled    in  al I   of  BLM's  public    lands.     The  area  occurs    In  a  high  altitude 
environment   (9,000  ft  to  14,000  ft)   exhibiting  a   unique  and  highly  accessible  alpine 
ecosystem   In  the  heart  of   the  San  Juan  Mountains. 

The  SRMA  provides  superb  road   accessibility,   resulting   from  historic  mining   activity. 
These  roads   provide  semi pr Imit ive  motorized  and  roaded-natural    jeeping  opportunities  that 
produce  approximately  437,000  annual    visitor  days.     The  area   is  one  of   the  more  accessible 
mountain  environments   In  Colorado,    featuring  an  attractive  blend  of  recreation  opportunity 
settings  with  a  myriad   of   jeep  roads,   hiking  trails,  and   climbs  to  several    13,000-foot 
mountain   peaks. 

There  are  no  BLM  developed  recreation   facilities  within  the  SRMA  and  the   informa- 
tional   signing   program   Is  difficult   to  maintain.     The  entire  area  has  been  designated 
according  to  BLM's  ORV  regulations   (Gunnison  Basin  and  the  American  Flats/SI I verton  0RV 
Plan    1981). 

The  Animas  River   (from  Silverton  to  Ruby  Creek)    is  on  the  Nationwide  Rivers 
Inventory,    which  was  created  to   identify   potential    wild,   scenic  and  recreational    rivers 
within  the  United   States.     Rivers  that  have  been   included  on  the  final    Nationwide  Rivers 
Inventory    list  have  been  selected  after  considering  the  degree  to  which  the  river   Is   free 
flowing,  the  degree  to  which  the  river  and   corridor  are  undeveloped,  and  the  outstanding 
natural   and  cultural   resource  characteristics  of  the  river  and   its    immediate  environment. 
The  Animas  River  Valley  has  been   identified  as  a  potential    National    Natural    Landmark. 


ERMAs 

The  remainder  of  the  planning  area   provides  dispersed,    unstructured  recreation  use 
and  opportunities.     Within  the  ERMAs,   BLM  has  three  sites  used   by  the  public   (see  Table 
2-17).     The  Rare  Snake  and  Lizard  Research  Natural    Area  occurs  within  the  ERMA.     Since 
February  of    1965,  this  natural    area  has  been  recognized,  although  with  varying  degrees  of 
management  emphasis,  as  having  research  values.      Intermittent  research,    primarily  by   local 
and   regional    educational    institutions,   has  occurred   here  for  several    years.      Evidence 
exists  that  similar  research  efforts  will   continue. 
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Table  2-17.      ERMAs    in  San  Juan-San  Miguel    Planning  Area. 


Estimated  use 

Investments 

(vlsl  tors/yr; 

Site  name 

($) 

Features 

1983  figures) 

Dolores  Overlook 


35,000 


Oominguez-Escalante     200,000 
Ruins 


Picnicking,  toilet,   tables.  300 

Picnicking,  archaeologlc  stabilization  6,000 

and   interpretation,    portable  toilets, 
tables. 


Lowry  Ruin 


250,000  Picnicking,  archaeologlc  stabl I ization  3,000 

and   Interpretation,   vault  toilets,  tables. 


Source:     BLM  Data   1984. 

Note:     There  are  other  sites  which  receive  heavy  use  but  are  not  developed   (such  as  the 
San  Miguel    River).     One   is   In  the  process  of   being  acquired   by  the  town  of   Placervllle 
under  the  R  &  PP  Act   for  development  of    urban  recreation   (playfield,   fishing  pond, 
bathrooms,   picnic,   volleyball,  horseshoes,   and   day  care  center  for  kids).      Leopard  and 
Fall   Creek  sites  have  cabanas/ramada  shelters  and  fire  pits  only. 


Cultural  Resources 


Prehistoric  Period 


Human  groups  have  used  or   Inhabited  the  planning  area  during  the  past  10,000  to 
12,000  years.      They  are  characterized   by  Paleo-lndian  hunters  of   big  game;   Archaic 
smal l-game  hunters  and   gatherers;  and  Formative,  sedentary  agriculturalists,  and 
protoh Istorlc   hunters  and  gatherers. 

Paleo-lndlan  Period   (B.C.    12,000  -  B.C.   7500).     This  period  represents  the   initial 
occupation  of   North  America   by  big-game  hunters.     Lasting   from  12,000  to  7,500  years  ago, 
evidence  for  Paleo-lndian  use  of   the  Four  Corners  region   Is  scant.      Isolated   or  early 
projectile  points   found  on  mult icomponent,    llthlc  scatters  have  been  discovered  that  can 
be  attributed   to  this  period,   but  no  positive  Paleo-lndian  sites  are  known  on  public    lands 
In  the  planning  area.     Current  speculation    Is  that  the  area  was  used  on  a  sporadic  basis 
by  mobile  groups  from  surrounding  desert  and  plains  regions. 

Archaic  Period   (B.C.   7500  -  A.O.   450).      Hunters  and  gatherers  successful ly  adapted   to 
modern   (or   post-Pleistocene)  environmental   conditions.     Their  wide-ranging  occupation 
comprises  the  Archaic  Period.     Plant  resources  such  as  plnyon  nuts,    berries,    seeds, 
acorns,  roots,  and  tubers  made  up  the  diet  supplemented  with   small    game  and  rodent  neat 
resources.     Their    lifestyle  consisted   of   seasonally  pursuing   these  resources  as  they 
became  aval  I  able. 
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Camp  sites  and  resource  procurement  and  processing  sites  most  commonly  represent  this 
period;    both  types  are  documented    in  the  planning  area,   mainly  through   surface   investiga- 
tions.    Data  concerning  subsistence  patterns  and    lifestyles  are  based  mainly  on  extrapola- 
tion from  the  Great  Basin  area  (parts  of   Nevada,   Utah,  California,  Oregon,  and    Idaho) 
where  Archaic  Period  sites  are  often  the   focus  of  archaeologlc  research. 

Formative  Period   (A.O.  450  -  A.D.    1300).     The  Formative  Period  was  characterized   by 
people  agriculturally  producing  primary   foodstuffs  and  occupying  villages  year-round.      In 
the  planning  area,  the  Formative  Period   Is  synonymous  with  the  spectacular  Anasazi   occupa- 
tion of   the  southern  portion  and   the   less  spectacular  Fremont  occupation  of   the  far 
northern   portion  of  the  area. 

The  Anasazi   occupied  much  of  the  Colorado  Plateau  region    from  approximately  A.O.  450 
to  around  A.O.    1300,   but  their  remains   in  the  planning   area  represent  one  of   their  most 
dramatic  accomplishments.     The  earlier  Anasazi    villages  consisted  of   pit  house  dwellings 
with  small  surface  rooms  and  work  areas.     The   later  Anasazi    lived    in  aboveground   pueblos 
and  eventually  moved   Into  cliff-dwelling  pueblos   prior  to  abandoning  the  area. 

Much  work  has  been  done   In  and  publicized  about  Mesa  Verde  National    Park;  the 
spectacular  cliff  dwellings  there  attract   both  tourists  and   researchers.      However,  the 
Anasazi   of  Mesa  Verde  may  well   have  been  considered  a  rural    development  compared  to  the 
cultural    development  that  took  place  to  the  west   in  the  Montezuma  Val ley  and  on  public 
lands   in  the  planning  area. 

The  northern   portion  of  the  planning  area  was  apparently  on  the  eastern    frontier  of 
the  San  Raphael    Fremont  area  of   eastern  Utah.      Stone  structures  were  used   for  habitation 
and  the  means  of  supporting    life  were  partially  dependent  on   horticulture.     Most    likely, 
these  sites  possibly  represent  local    hunters'    and  gatherers'   efforts  to    Imitate  Anasazi 
and  Fremont  developments  to  the  south  and  west. 

Protohistorlc  Period 

Occupation  of  the  planning  area  during  the  several   hundred  years  before  the  colonial 
and  subsequent  European  settlement  was   intermittent  and   seasonal.     Ute  hunters  and 
gatherers  were  the  primary    land  users.     Their  occupation   Is  evidenced   by  extensive  tool 
production  areas,   hunting   camps,   and   processing   areas. 

Historic  Period 

The  Historic  Period   began    in  the  planning  area  when  the  Spanish  explorers  arrived 
here   In  the   18th  Century.     The  Escalante-Doml nguez  Expedition  of    1776  Is  the  best   known  of 
the  explorations.      Euro-Americans   first  permanently  occupied   here  in  the    late  1800s  while 
searching   for  and   developing  the  area's  vast  mineral   resources.     The  Sllverton  area's  min- 
ing  boon  took  off    in  the  m1d-1870s  and   ushered   the  era  of  mineral    and   railroad   development 
that    lasted   Into  the  20th  Century.     Agriculture  and  ranching  started   slowly   In  support  of 
the  mining  camp  needs.     The  removal    of   the  Utes   in   1881    hastened   the  diversification  of 
these   industries  by  attracting  ranchers  and   farmers  to  unoccupied,    fertile    lands. 

Supply   sources  related   to  the  Historic  Period   included  mining  camps  and  mi  I (sites; 
tramways;   trails;  railroad   and    irrigation  apparatus;   homesteads;   sheep,    logging,  and   cow 
camps;  spring  developments;  and  trash  dumps.     Mining,  ranching,  and   agriculture  continued 
to  dominate  the  Historic  Period  until    the  present. 
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Cultural    Inventories 

Approximately    178,000  acres  of  public    land  have  been    Intensively   Inventoried   (or 
approx.    1836  of   total    planning  area).     More  than  4,800  sites  have  been  recorded  on  these 
lands,    yielding  an  overall    average  of  approximately    17  sites  per  square  mile.     The  density 
of  sites  varies  tremendously,  however,    In  relation  to  geographic   factors.     One   large 
Inventory  on  Mockingbird  Mesa  resulted   In  more  than   100  sites  recorded   per  square  mile, 
while  other  areas  characterized   by   lower  elevation  shrublands  or  higher  elevation  slopes 
have  yielded  only  a   few  sites  per  square  mile.     Some  of  the    larger    Inventory   projects 
Include  Class   II    sample   inventories  of   the  old  Sacred  Mountain  planning  area  and  the  San 
Miguel    planning  area.   Class   III    Inventories  of   portions  of  the  Durango-Chromo  areas, 
portions  of   Spring  Creek  Mesa,  the  Nucla  coal    area,  and  Mockingbird  Mesa  and   scattered 
Class   III    Inventories   (see  Glossary)  along  the  Dolores  and  San  Miguel   River  bottoms. 

Of  the  4,800  recorded  sites,  only  three   (Lowry  and  Domlnguez-Escalante  ruins  and  the 
Hanging   Flume)   are  presently  on  the  National    Register  of   Historic  Places   (NRHP).     However, 
the  majority  of  the  remaining  sites  are  considered   potentially  eligible   for  NRHP  Inclusion 
or  require  additional    data  for  evaluating  their   Importance.     Appendix  Four    (see  Table  4-2 
for    listing  of  NRHP  sites)  contains  an  analysis  of  the  significant  cultural   sites  and  the 
NRHP  criteria. 

The  various  cultural    resources  exhibit  their   Importance  In  various  ways  and    In 
different  degrees;  they  are  highly  valuable   scientifically  and  aesthetically.     Most  of  the 
sites  representing   varied   aspects  of   the  AnasazI   culture   lie   In  the  Sacred  Mountain  area 
(primarily  Montezuma  and  Dolores  counties).     They  are  considered  both    Individually  and 
collectively  unique  and   nationally   Important,   representing  a  successful    and   challenging 
adaptation   to  marginal    environments  that    lasted    for  800  years. 

Many  of  the  sites   In  San  Miguel   and  Montrose  counties  are  also  of  significant 
scientific  value,  although  not  as  visible  and   structural    as  the  AnasazI    resources.     Many 
of  the  sites   In  this  area  evidence  activities  of  Archaic-type  hunters  and   gatherers,  and 
while  these  remains  are  sclentlflcal ly  valuable,  they  are  considered    less  unique  as  8LM 
manages  thousands  of  similar  sites  throughout  the  11   Western  States  region.     Additionally, 
they  are  not  as  evident  or  easily  developed;   therefore,  they   have    less  potential    for 
public  recreation   Interest.     The  most   Important  sites  In  the  northern   portion  of  the 
planning   area  are  very  early  sites,  those  more  or   less  unique   sites  associated  with  an 
early   period  of   agriculture   In   Its  Initial   stages,  and  those  sites  associated  with  the 
Fremont  Period. 

Another  type  of    Important  cultural    resource   In  the  area   Is  related   to  the  historic 
mining  period   In  the  Sllverton  and  Uravan-Naturlta  areas.     Although  many  historically 
Important  resources  are  on  patented    land,  some  of   these  resources  exist  on  public    land, 
though  they  are    largely  undocumented.     The  Sllverton  area  sites  are  related  to  early 
mining  of   precious  minerals,   while  the  Uravan-Naturlta  area   Is  the  focus  of   some  of   the 
earliest   uranium  mining  In  the  United  States. 
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Refuge  House  was  built  primarily  for  defense,   with  a  habitation 
site  located  below  the  cliff  structure   (sand  canyon  cultural 
Emphasis  Area)- 


Important  Cultural    Sites  or  Areas 

Based  on  present  data,   the  following  sites  or  areas   (see  Fig.   2-8)   are  considered   to 
be  of    probable  national    Importance  and  represent  cultural    resource  values  within  the 
planning  area   (BLM  Data   1984). 

1.  Sand/East  Rock  canyons   (5,880  acres).      Sand   and   East  Rock  canyons    lie   In 
Montezuma  County  and  contain  a    large  number  of    late  Anasaz!   cliff  dwellings  that  are   In  a 
good  state  of   preservation  and   are  unique  to  the  planning  area.     Combined  with  the  area's 
recreation   potential,  this  creates  an  opportunity  that  requires  special    management  con- 
siderations.     At  the  head  of   Sand  Canyon    Is  one  of   the    largest  and   best  preserved   Anasazl 
pueblo  ruins   In  Montezuma  County    (Site  5  MT  765).     This  site  received  a   protective  mineral 
withdrawal    In  August   1984. 

2.  Cannon ba I  I   Ruin    (30  acres).      Administratively  withdrawn   from    locatable  minerals 
and  surrounded   by  an  8-foot  high  chain    link  fence,  this    large  canyon  head   ruin  on 
Cannonbal I   Mesa  was  recorded    In   1907  by  Sylvannus  Morley  and   A.   V.   Kidder   (who  became 
well-known,  much-published  archaeologists)   and  was  partially  excavated   In    1908.      It 
presently  represents  the  only    large  canyon  head   complex  ever  professionally   Investigated. 
While  much   scientific  value  remains   to  the  site,   It  also  has   potential    for  public 
Interpretation. 
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3.  Mockingbird  Mesa   (5,327  acres).     Approximately  90  percent  of  this  mesa  has  been 
Intensively   Inventoried,   with  a  resulting   site  density  of   approximately    100  sites  per 
square  mile  (an  extremely  high  site  density  area).     The  mesa  represents   prime  AnasazI 
habitat;    It  was   Intensively  occupied    from  approximately  A.O.   600  to  A.D.    1300.      It 
exhibits  a  wide  range  of  occupation  and  resource   procurement  sites  that  are   In   fairly  good 
condition,   scientifically  valuable,  and   visually  spectacular.     Mockingbird  Mesa    Is  not 
currently   protected   by  administrative  withdrawal   and  has  been  the  site  of  considerable 
CO2  development. 

This  area   Is  considered   significant  as  a  district  of    Interrelated   AnasazI    sites 
and  eligible  to  the  NRHP  under  criteria   (a)  and   (d)    (see  Appendix  Four,   Table  4-2).     The 
sheer  number  of   sites  and   evidence  of   their    intense   Jnterrelatedness  pertain  to  a  strong 
agricultural    affinity  and  makes  this  mesa  significant  to  on-going  research   Into  the    later 
phases  of  AnasazI    community  structure  and    Intercommunity  relations.     The  setting  of   this 
mesa  top  has  been   severely  disturbed   by  chaining,  and  Intrusions  here  have  been  well 
established   since   1960.      This  mesa   Is  the  site  of   a  major  CO2  development  and   has  proven 
a  testing  ground   for  the  success  of  special   stipulations  and  the  compatibility  of    Inde- 
pendent cultural    sites  and  mineral    development.     During  the  course  of   the  development  not 
one  significant  site  has  been   directly  affected   by  construction  activity.     All    were 
avoided   by  special    stipulations  and    Intense  monitoring  with  the  cooperation  and   concern  of 
Industry.      Special   stipulations  are  also   In  effect  here  to  mitigate   potential    Impacts    from 
Increases   In  access  and  corresponding    Increases   In  vandalism  to  sites  on  the  mesa  top. 
These  also  have  been   very  effective  but  costly.     The   Information  contained   In    Individual 
sites  defined   by  structural    or  artlfactual    perimeters    Is  the  quality  which  qualifies  most 
of  these  sites    for  National    Register  eligibility,  their  setting  and  association  having 
been  severely  damaged   by  previous   Intrusions  and  chaining. 

As  most  of  Mockingbird  Mesa  has  had   an   Intensive  survey    (Class    III;    100?)   and   the 
remainder   Is   scheduled    for  completion   by    1985,   Individual   sites  have  been   evaluated   by 
National    Register  eligibility.     To  date,   more  than  92  percent  have   been  established   as 
eligible  or   potentially  eligible   based  on  surface  Indications.     Collectively,  the  mesa  top 
Is  considered   eligible  as  a  district  and   has  been   Identified    by  the  Colorado  Office  of 
Archaeology  and  Historic  Preservation  as  worthy  of  nomination.     Due  to    lack  of   budget   for 
nominating   National    Register  sites  within  our  agency,   formal    nominations  have  not   been 
completed   for  this  district.     There  Is  not  a  NSO  stipulation    for  oil   and   gas  development 
here  because  existing   production  wel Is    for  CO2  are  established   and    Intrusions  are  wide- 
ranging.     Special   stipulations  are    Imposed  to  mitigate    Impacts    from  vehicle  access  and 
vandalism  and  to  assure   Individual    site  avoidance. 

While  Mockingbird  Mesa    Is  the  only   large  mesa  top  area  to   be   Intensively 
Inventoried,  other  similar  settings   (i.e.,  mesa  top,   deep  eollan    soils,   6,000-ft  to 
7,000-ft  elevations)    in  Montezuma  and  Dolores  counties  will   probably  reveal    a  similarly 
Intense  AnasazI  occupation.     Other  mesas  where    limited   Inventories  have  tended  to  confirm 
this  prediction  are  Cow,  Woods,  and  Cajon  mesas  and   Squaw  and  Burro  points. 

4.  Lowry  Ruin    (80  acres).     This  site   Is   Important   In  terms  of    Its  past  contribu- 
tions to  the  area's  prehistory  as  well    as   its   potential    for  public   Interpretation. 
Originally  excavated    In  the   1930s  by  Paul    S.  Martin   (one  of   the  Southwest's   foremost 
archaeologists),    It  has  been  reopened  and  stabilized   by  BLM  and   Is  currently  a   popular 
developed  recreation  site,   protected   by  administrative  withdrawal.      Its  scientific 
contribution    lies    largely   In   Its  representation   of  the   Intrusive  Chaco   Influence  that 
affected   the   12th  Century  AnasazI   of   the  area.     This  site  Is  currently  being  evaluated    by 
the  NPS   for   possible  future  expansion. 
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5.  Pom Inguez-Escal ante  Ruins   (40  acres).     These  sites  near  Dolores  are  also  related 
to  the  Chaco  Phenomenon  and   have   been  partially  excavated  and  stabilized    (currently  a 
prime  element   in  BLM's  maintenance  stabilization   program   for  the  area).      Escalante  Ruin 
was  observed  and  noted   by  Father  Escalante   in   1776,   making    it  the  first  documented  archae- 
ologic  site   in  Colorado.     These  sites,    protected   by  administrative  withdrawal   and 
developed  as  recreation  sites,   will   provide  a  portion  of   the   interpretive  program  at  the 
Anasazi    Heritage  Center. 

The  Anasazi   Heritage  Center.     To  be  constructed   by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and 
operated   and   managed   by  BLM,  this  center  will   house  and  manage  more  than  one  million  arti- 
facts  from  cultural    mitigation  work  on  McPhee  Reservoir  through  the  Dolores  Archaeological 
Project    (DAP).      It  will   also  curate  artifacts  and    information   from  cultural    sites  on 
public    lands  through  the  Four  Corners  area.     The  center  will    offer    interpretation,  educa- 
tional   outreach,   community  activities,   and  cultural    resource  protection.     A   library  will 
be  available   for  the  public  and  a  research   facility  will   assist  qualified  archaeologists 
doing   scientific   studies  on  any  of  the  numerous  cultural    resource  values  on  public    lands 
In  the  planning  area.     The  center  will    be   located   approximately  2  miles  west  of  Dolores  on 
Highway    184  near  the  Dominguez-Escalante  Ruins  and    In  the  Escalante  Recreation  Area. 

6.  Tabeguache  Cave   II   and  Tabeguache  Canyon   (3, 100  acres).     This  large  overhang    In 
Tabeguache  Creek  Canyon   (a  tributary  to  the  San  Miguel   River)   was   partially  excavated   In 
the  1930s  and  yielded   remains  of   three  distinct  cultural    groups — the  Archaic,  Basketmaker 
II,  and  the  Utes   (Hurst    1945).     These  occupations  are  well    defined  strat Igraph leal ly    from 
the  Ute  occupations   (closer  to  the  surface)  to  the  much  older  Archaic  occupations   (deeper 
below  the  surface).     These   lower    levels  are  well   sealed  and  well    preserved  under    later 
sediments,   making  their  potential    extremely  high   for  contributing   significantly  to  the 
area's   prehistory. 

Tabeguache  Canyon  contains   numerous  rockshelters,   smaller    In   size,    but  similar  to 
Tabeguache  Cave    II.     They    lie  relatively  undisturbed   and   present  a  wealth  of   potential 
scientific  data   (primarily   prehistoric)  concerning  the  extended  seasonal  use  of  this  area. 

7.  Dolores  Cave  (60  acres).     This  site  was  also  excavated   by  C.  T.  Hurst   (1947)  and 
yielded   Archaic    levels   underneath  later  Ute  remains.      Like  Tabeguache  Cave    II,   this  site 
also  contains  burled.    Intact  deposits  that  may  contain  valuable  data  pertaining  to  the 
region's  Archaic  hunters  and  gatherers. 

8.  Bull   Canyon  Rockshelter   (5  acres).     A   large  prehistoric  rockshelter  that  lies   In 
a  tributary  canyon  to  the  Lower  Dolores  River,  the  Bull   Canyon  overhang  has  never   been 
professionally   investigated.     Some    illegal    digging    in  the  deposits  has  exposed   deep  and 
potentially    important  cultural    levels.     Additionally,  the  cave   Is  dry  and  abundant  perish- 
able material    has  been  exposed    by  the   illegal    digging.      It    is  likely  that  the  undisturbed 
deposits  not  only  contain   similar   perishable  materials,   but  a  wealth  of   unique  and 
significant   information. 

9.     Tabeguache  Pueblo  (120  acres).     This  site   Is  a  series  of   masonry   structures,   each 
containing  several   rooms.      Again,   C.  T.  Hurst  excavated   portions  of  the  site   (Hurst    1946). 
Recovered  artifacts  were  fairly  typical   of   the  Anasazi   Pueblo   II    period    (ca.  A.D.  900- 
1100),    but  the  site  Is  approximately  60  miles  north  of   what   Is  considered  to  be  the 
northernmost  periphery  of   Anasazi   occupation,  the  "Anasazi    Frontier"   along  the  Dolores 
River.     Although  Hurst   felt  the  site  was  an  Anasazi   site,    It  also  resembles  Fremont 
Culture  sites  to  the  northwest. 
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10.  McLean  Basin  Towers   (80  acres).      Eleven  years  after  Morley  excavated  the  south 
pueblo  at  Cannonbal I   Ruin,    Jesse  W.   Fewkes  published   a  work  on  prehistoric  ruins    In 
southwestern  Colorado   (Fewkes    1919).      In    it  he  briefly  mentions  a  pair  of  masonry  towers 
on  a  ruin    located    in  McLean  Basin,   approximately    10  miles  north-northwest  of  Cannonbal I 
Ruin — McLean  Basin  Towers.      It   is  as   yet  unexcavated  and  the  towers  are  well-preserved 
(approx.    11.5  ft   in  height).      Stabilization  was  done   in   1977,   but  no  active  research   has 
ever  begun  on  the  site.     The  towers  and  the  remains  of  rectangular  masonry  structures 
(administratively  withdrawn)   have   been  preserved   from  vandals  by  a  chain    link  fence 
erected   by  BLM  in    1965.     The  surface  remains  of  this  site   Indicate  a  Pueblo  I  I    to  Pueblo 
III  occupation  with  possibly  a   row  of  one-story   buildings  and   subterranean  kivas.     The 
tower  complex,    which    lies  well   away    from  other  habitation  areas,  may  be  a  strategic 
position  within  the  communication  network  of   "towers"    in  the  Hovenweep  area.     Research  and 
Interpretation   potential   at  this   pristine  site  and   in  the  associated  area  are  enormous. 

11.  Cow  Mesa   (3,079  acres).     Cow  Mesa    lies  between   two  deep  canyons  covered  with  the 
ruins  of   the  Anasazi    people.     Site  densities  are  projected  to  be  more  than   100  per  square 
mile.     Many  of  these  sites  are  pueblo  habitations  constructed  during  Pueblo  11    to  Pueblo 
III   times   (A.D.   900  to  A.D.    1250).      Several    prehistoric   fields  and  water  control   systems 
are  reported  to  exist   in  excellent  condition.     Many  of  the  sites  here   possess  structural 
features  unobserved  elsewhere.     No    intensive  Class    III    inventories   (see  Glossary)    have 
been  done  on  Cow  Mesa  and   Its  full    potential   remains   unexplored. 

12.  Squaw/Papoose  Canyon   (4,611  acres).     Squaw  Canyon  and  one  of    its   primary 
tributaries.   Papoose  Canyon,    lie  near  the  Utah/Colorado  State  line  a   few  miles  south  of 
Dove  Creek,  Colorado.     Complete   inventories  of  these  areas  have  never  been  done;   however, 
small  site-specific  surveys  have  revealed  a  high   number  of   small   cliff  dwellings  and 
well-hidden  masonry  structures   in  the  canyons'  steep   slopes  and  cliff   faces.     This  area 
verges  on  the  ecozone  described  as  the  northern  periphery   for  the  Anasazi    and  their 
agricultural    lifestyle,  explaining  why  such  an    Intense  prehistoric  occupation  and  use  of 
this  area  are  unique  and  could  possibly  be  significant.     Besides  scientific  potential, 
Squaw  and  Papoose  canyons  hold  a   scenic  beauty  and   ruggedness    important  to  many  recreation 
users  who  will   find  that  such  a  combination  of   archaeologlc  and  educational    values  and 
rugged   beauty  can   be   found    In   few   places. 

13.  Painted  Hand  Petroglyphs   (120  acres).     This  site,    protected   by  an  administrative 
withdrawal    because  of    its  unique  and    important  cultural    values,    is  surrounded   by  an  8-foot 
high  chain    link  fence.      It  consists  of  a  high  vertical   rock  face  that  was  etched   by 
prehistoric  artists  hundreds  of   years  ago.     The  rock  art  panel    itself    is  more  than   10  feet 
high  and  50  feet   long  and    lies   In  a  remote  region   of   Yellowjacket  Canyon   where  access   is 
limited.     No    inventory  data  presently  exist  for  this  site. 

14.  Painted  Hand  Ruin    (80  acres).     Painted   Hand  Ruin  overlooks  Hovenweep  Canyon  near 
Hovenweep  National   Monument's  Cutthroat  Castle  Group.     Similar    in  many  ways  to  several   of 
the  Hovenweep  sites,    it  possesses  a  well-preserved  masonry  tower,  more  than   15  feet   in 
height.      It  has  been  evaluated    for  stabilization  purposes  and  has  been  targeted  as  having 
a  priority-one  need.      It  receives  a  high    level   of   visitation  because    It   is  near  to  and 
visible   from  the  major  access   into  Cutthroat  Castle.     Occupied  continually    from 
Basketmaker    II   to  Pueblo  III   times  and   possessing   three  "painted   hand"   pictographs  that 
are  extremely  rare  to  this  area,   Painted  Hand  Ruin  overlooks  Hovenweep  Canyon   with  a 
spectacular  view  of   Ute  Mountain  and   the  high  mesas  to  the  southeast. 
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15.  Indian  Henry's  Cabin   (160  acres).      Located   In  a  remote  area  of  Bull   Canyon  30 
miles  north  of   Dove  Creek,  this  well-preserved  cabin  with  associated   corral    and   graveslte 
was  the  home  of  a   locally  colorful   historic  figure,  Henry  Huff,    known  as    Indian  Henry. 
Events   In  his  life  are  documented    both  orally  and    In  writing    (Copeland    1980).     The  cabin 
itself    is  well    built  of    ponder osa   logs,  rare   for  the  area  but  still    found  high  on  a   few 
north-facing  slopes.     Much  mystery  and    local    legend   surround  Henry's  occupation  here  from 
1890  to   1917. 

16.  Hami I  ton  Mesa   (5,018  acres).     Hamilton  Mesa  stretches   for  several    miles  along 
the  south  side  of  McElmo  Creek,   terminating   just  before  the  creek  enters  Utah.     This  area 
Is  a  marginal    desert  environment  with  a  treeless  appearance.     The  grassy  mesa  top  of 
Hamilton  Mesa  and  accompanying  rincons  of    its  drainages  harbor  a  remarkable  number  and 
variety  of  successful    Anasazi    habitations,   most  of   which  are    linked  to  extensive  and 
intricate  water  control   structures.     These  sites  range   In  age   from  A.D.   700  to  A.0.    1250. 
Another  unique   feature  of  the  Hamilton  Mesa  cultural   area    lies   In  the    large  number  of 
Archaic  sites  recorded   here  (B.C.   8000  to  A.0.   450).     No    intensive  surveys  have  been 
completed   for  this  area;   however,    information  supporting  its  significance  comes   from 
numerous  small   oil    and  gas  and   seismic  surveys. 

This  significant  area   is  considered   eligible  to  the  NRHP  under  criteria   (c)   and 
(d).      Special    protective  stipulations  may  be  necessary  to  adequately   protect  the  great 
numbers  and   extents  of   Anasazi    and   Archaic  sites  here. 

17.  Cross/Cahone  canyons   (20,774  acres).     Cross  Canyon  and  one  of    Its  major  tribu- 
taries,  Cahone  Canyon,  are  still    largely  unexplored  and  unl nventorl ed.      Small   surveys  and 
linear    inventories  spanning  the  area  reveal    a  high  archaeologtc  site  density.      Also  unique 
to  these  canyons   (because  of  their   ruggedness  and  remoteness)  are  the    large  number  of 
historic    Indian  and   European  sites.     Numerous  outlaw  and   sheep  camps,   Navajo  habitations, 
and  old  homesteads  can   be   found   along  the  canyon  bottoms  and  steep   slopes.     Anasazi   cliff 
dwellings,   great  kivas,   towers,  and  water  control    devices  are  numerous  and    isolated    from 
access.     The   interpretative  and   scientific  potential    of  these  canyons   is  as   yet   untapped. 

18.  Hanging  Flume   (7  acres).     Currently    listed  on  the  National   Register  of  Historic 
Places,   this  wooden  structure,   built   between   1889  and    1891,    is  four   feet  deep  and   six   feet 
wide  and    Is  supported  on  brackets  along  the  side  of   perpendicular  cliffs   in  the  canyons  of 
the  San  Miguel    and  Dolores  rivers.      It  was  engineered   to  carry  water  to  an  early  gold 
placer  operation  along  the  San  Miguel   River. 

This  site   is  currently    listed  on  the  NRHP.     Because  of  the   location   (on   a 
vertical    cliff   face)   and    intermittent  nature  of   this  resource,   no  NSO  stipulations  are 
proposed. 

19.  Lightning  Tree  Tower  Group   (160  acres).     The  Lightning  Tree  Tower  Group   Is  an 
area  where  research    Is  currently  taking  place.      It  contains  a  variety  of    interrelated 
Anasazi   sites  dating   from  Pueblo   I   to  Pueblo  III   times  (approx.   700  A.D. -1350  A.D.). 
These  sites   include  cliff  dwellings,   water  control   devices,   rock  art  and   shelters, 
habitations,    food  processing  areas,  and  tool    production  areas.     Also  Included   is  one  of 
the  tallest  tree-standing  prehistoric  towers  currently  recorded    in  the  planning  area.     The 
sites   In  this  group    form  a   distinct  and  significant  community  complex  that  encompasses  a 
time  span  of  more  than  six  centuries. 
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Paleontology 

A  study  (entitled  Fossil  Vertebrates,  Invertebrates,  and  Plants  of  the  Uravan  Area 
1982)  covered  a  total  of  70,600  acres  within  the  planning  area,  centered  around  Uravan, 
and  Included  the  nearby  canyons  and  mesas  of  the  Uravan  mineral  belt  and  Paradox  Valley. 
The  results  of  the  study  Indicated  that  the  Morrison  and  Chlnle  formations  were  considered 
Important.  The  Morrison  Formation  was  found  to  contain  eight  known  vertebrate 
local Itles — one  was  a  specimen  of  the  dinosaur  Dryosaurus  altus  and  three  of  the  other 
areas  contained  quarryable  dinosaur  remains. 

Another  work  (entitled  Paleontologlcal  Inventory  and  Assessment  of  the  Durango  and 
Cortez  Known  Recoverable  Coal  Resource  Areas)  was  completed  In  1981.  Results  Indicated 
that,  with  the  exception  of  late  Quaternary  alluvium,  all  of  the  formations  are  known  to 
be  fossil  bearing;  however,  only  the  San  Jose  Formation  Is  designated  as  having  high 
potential . 

The  flowering  plant  Sanmlguel la  lew  I  si  1  (a  palm  or  palmlike  plant,  the  earliest  known 
megascopic  remains  of  a  flowering  plant  In  the  world)  Is  found  within  the  Dolores 
Formation  of  Trlasslc  age  (165  m.y.  ago)  on  both  sides  of  the  San  Miguel  River  from  Saw 
Pit,  Colorado,  to  approximately  five  miles  above  Placervllle,  Colorado,  and  also  along 
both  sides  of  Leopard  Creek  upstream  from  Its  junction  with  the  San  Miguel  River. 

Although  Sanmlguel la  lewis! 1  was  nominated  for  Federal  status  In  1968,  It  was  denied 
by  the  U.S.  Park  Service's  Historic  Landmark  Board.   In  1980,  the  genus  Sanmlguel la  was 
again  nominated  for  Historic  Landmark  status  and  was  subsequently  denied.  However,  the 
Landmark  Board  recommended  that  the  site  area  be  considered  "sensitive"  to  public  or 
pr 1 vate  use. 

Identified  as  a  potential  National  Natural  Landmark  Is  the  Atkinson's  Mesa  Uranium 
Field  In  Montrose  County  (T.  48  N.,  R.  18  W.;  Sections  9,  13,  14,  23,  and  24). 


Visual  Resources 

Visual   resources   In  the  San   Juan-San  Miguel    RMP  area   Include  some  of  the  most  diverse 
and   spectacular  scenery   In  the  Montrose  District.     Approximately  96,000  acres  of    land   were 
found  to  be   Important    landscape  areas   (see  Fig.   2-9),   most  of   which  were   located   In  the 
Sllverton  area,  the  Dolores  River  Canyon  and   along  the  San  Miguel    River.     General    land- 
scape types   Include  broad  to  narrow  river  valleys,  steep  canyons,   mesas,  rol ling  parks, 
mountains  and   ridges.     Vegetation  ranges   from  desert  shrub,   desert  woodland,  mountain 
shrub  and  conifer  woodland  to  alpine  tundra. 


Wl Iderness 

Colorado's  BLM  Wilderness   Inventory   (BLM  December   1980)    Identified   eight  WSAs  within 
the  San   Juan-San  Miguel    planning  area   (see  Table  2-18).     The  total    acreage   for  all   the 
WSAs   (approx.    103,000)   constitutes  almost   10  percent  of   the  San  Juan-San  Miguel    planning 
area   (see  Fig.   2-10).     A  Wilderness  Technical   Supplement,   developed  with  the  Draft  San 
Juan/San  Miguel   RMP/EIS,   discusses   In  more  detail    each  WSA  and  their  alternatives  and 
Individual   resources. 
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Table   2-18.      WSAs  Within   Planning  Area. 


WSAs 
(Inventory   no.) 


Size 
(acres )U 


Counties?/ 


Cahone  Canyon   (CO-030-265D)  9,040 

Cross  Canyon    (CO-030-265;    UT -060-229)        12,742 

Dolores  River  Canyon   (C0-030-290) 
McKenna  Peak   (C0-030-286) 

Me nefee  Mountain   (C0-030-251) 

Squaw/Papoose  Canyon    (C0-030-265A; 
UT-060-227) 

Tabeguache  Creek   (CO-030-300) 

Weber  Mountain    (C0-030-252) 

Total  102,601 


Montezuma 

Montezuma  and   Dolores, 
CO;   San   Juan,   UT 


28,630 

Montrose 

19,562 

San  Miguel    and 

Do  1  ores 

7,129 

Montezuma 

11,287 

Dolores,   CO; 

San   Juan,   UT 

7,908 

Montrose 

6,303 

Montezuma 

J/ Adjusted    1980  BLM   Intensive  Wilderness    Inventory  acreages. 
±£  K\ I   counties  In  Colorado  unless  otherwise  Indicated. 
Source:      BLM  Data    1984. 


Nearby  Wilderness  Areas 

Wilderness  areas  near  the  WSAs  are  the  Wemlnuche   (administered   by  the  USFS)  and  Mesa 
Verde   (administered   by  the  National    Park  Service  and   not  open  to  the  public).     Grand  Gulch 
and  Dark  Canyon   primitive  areas   (administered   by  BLM  In  Utah)  are  approximately  a  2-  to 
3-hour  drive   from  Cortez.     Both  Arches  and  Canyonlands  national    parks   In  Utah   (not  desig- 
nated wilderness)  receive  heavy  use  but  do  not  offer  the  same  type  of   wilderness  experi- 
ences as  the  BLM  WSAs  offer.     Also  close  to  these  WSAs  and   designated  wilderness  areas 
within  western  Colorado  are  Lizard  Head,   Mt.   Sneffels,   Big  Blue,    La  Garlta,  and  the  Black 
Canyon  of   the  Gunnison.     Al  I   eight  WSAs  are   located    In  the  San  Juan-San  Miguel    planning 
area   In   southwestern  Colorado;   two  of  them,   Squaw/Papoose  and  Cross  canyons,   also  have 
portions  within  BLM's  Moab  District,   Utah. 

Individual  WSA  Descriptions  and  Wilderness  Values 

Following  are  descriptions  of   the  eight  WSAs  and   their  corresponding   values.    Includ- 
ing naturalness,    solitude,    primitive  and  unconflned  recreation,  supplemental    values,  and 
ecological    diversity. 
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Cahone  Canyon   WSA 


Naturalness.     The  dominating  natural    feature  of  this  WSA  is  the  confluence  of 
three  deep  canyons — Cross,   Cahone,  and  Dove  Creek — that  have   been  cut  by   fluvial    erosion 
Into  the  Morrison  Formation  and  Dakota  Sandstone.     The  steep  canyon  walls  consist  of 
shallow,  rocky  soils;   numerous  rock  outcrops;   and  talus  slopes.      Sandstone  cliffs  and 
ledges    line  the  canyon  rims.     The  winding  canyon  bottoms,   with  a  gentle-to-moderate 
juniper  woodland   that  contains  a  shrub  understory,  support  growths  of  cottonwood,   box- 
elder,  Russian  olive,   willow  and  tamarisk  along  with  various  shrubs.     This  puts  the  WSA 
within  the  Colorado  Plateau  Province  ecosystem;    it  and    its  accompanying    landforms  are  not 
well   represented  within  the  NWPS. 

The  only    imprints  of  man  within  the  WSA  are  two  ways   (see  Glossary),  one  on  the 
southern  rim  and  one  on  the  northern  rim  of  Cahone  Canyon.     These  ways  are  revegetating 
and  are  screened   by  the  surrounding  pinyon-juniper  woodland;  they  do  not  significantly 
impair  the  primary  naturalness  of   the  area.     The  archaeologic  resources  here  include 
lithlc  sites,   masonry  dwellings,  and    food  storage  structures  dating   from  the  Anasazi 
culture.     A  cherrystem  eliminates  an  old  access  route  to  an  abandoned   oil    and   gas  well 
pad.     The  area  also  provides  wildlife  habitat    for  deer,    predators,  and  raptors. 

Sol Itude.     The  rugged  terrain   of  the  deep,    winding  canyons  with  numerous  rock 
outcrops  and    boulder-strewn  slopes  provides  excellent  topographic   screening.     The  dense 
cover  of  the  pinyon-juniper  on  the  slopes  and  canyon  rims  and  the  riparian  growth   in  the 
canyon  bottoms  provide  vegetative  screening,   which,   together  with  the  topographic   screen- 
ing,   provide  outstanding  opportunities    for   solitude. 

Primitive  and  Unconfined  Recreation.     The  deep,   rugged  canyons  of  the  WSA 
provide  a  scenic  backdrop   for  various  recreation  activities    including  hiking,   backpacking, 
horseback  riding,  hunting,  photography  and   geologic  and  archaeologic  sightseeing.     The 
canyon  bottoms  can  be  used   as  hiking  or  riding   routes  and   provide  numerous,    secluded 
camping  spots.     The  steep  canyon   slopes  and  the    ledges   provide  more  challenging  cross- 
country hiking  or  rock  climbing  opportunities.     Hunting,  a  historic  and   continuing  use  of 
this  area,  and  the  archaeologic,   geologic,  and   scenic  values  of  the  area,  enhance  the 
available  recreation  opportunities.     The  WSA  does  provide  outstanding  opportunities  for 
primitive  and  unconfined  recreation. 

Supplemental    Values.     The  area    is  rich   In  archaeologic  sites  dating   from  the 
Anasazi   culture.     Ecologically,  this  area  serves  as  a  natural    refuge  for  native  flora  and 
fauna  that  have  been  displaced    from  surrounding  areas  by  agriculture  and  other  human 
activity.     Geologic  formations  are  wel I   exposed   for  scientific  and   educational    study.     The 
Morrison  Formation  here  contains    fossil    plants  and   vertebrates. 

Ecological   Diversity.     Cahone  Canyon  WSA  has  topography   with  many  deep  canyons 
and   has  two  vegetation  types:      pinyon-juniper  woodland   and  Great  Basin  sagebrush.     The 
Great  Basin  sagebrush  ecosystem  is  not   presently  represented   in  the  NWPS.     There  are 
presently  two  designated  wilderness  areas  with  pinyon-juniper  woodland   vegetation    in 
Colorado  (Mesa  Verde  National   Park  and  the  Black  Canyon  of  the  Gunnison  National 
Monument — a  total    of    20,000  acres). 
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Cross  Canyon  WSA 


Naturalness,     The  WSA  consists  of    portions  of  several    canyons,    Including  Cross, 
Ruin,  and  Cow  canyons,   which   have  been  cut  by   fluvial    erosion  through  an  uplifted   sedimen- 
tary bed.     Numerous  rock  outcrops,    ledges,  and  cliffs  are  exposed   in  the  canyons  which 
range    in  depth   from  340  feet  to  850  feet.      In  addition  to  the  main  canyons,   there  are 
numerous   smaller   tributary  canyons.      Pinyon-jun Iper  woodland,   the  dominant   vegetative 
cover  with  cottonwoods    In   places  along   the  canyon   bottom,   together  with  Great  Basin   sage- 
brush,   place  this  WSA  within  the  Colorado  Plateau  Province.     This  ecosystem  and   its 
accompanying    landforms   (see  Sol itude)   are  not  well    represented   within  the  NWPS.      Primarily 
natural    in  character,    imprints  of  man  within  the  WSA  consist  of  three  ways,  one  of   which 
has  been  blocked   off  to  al low  revegetation  while  the  other  two  are  mainly  vehicle  tracks. 
There  are  heavy  concentrations  of  archaeologic  and  historic  resources    found   in  this  WSA; 
it  also  provides  wildlife  habitat  for  deer,  predators,   and   raptors. 

Sol itude.     The  rugged   canyons  with  their  narrow,  steep    inner  gorges  and   numerous 
side  canyons  within  a  dense  pinyon-jun iper  woodland   provide  excellent  topographic  and 
vegetative  screening.     The  canyon  bottom  has  a  riparian  zone  which   supports  a  mixture  of 
cottonwood,    willow,  tamarisk,   boxelder,  and  shrubs.     The  enclosed  nature  of  the  canyon 
system  provides  a   feeling  which  enhances  outstanding  opportunities  for  solitude. 

Primitive  and  Unconfined  Recreation.     The  Cross  Canyon  WSA  offers  a  variety  of 
primitive  and   unconfined  recreational    opportunities  such  as  hiking,    backpacking,   horseback 
riding,   hunting,  and  photography.     The  canyon  bottoms  within  the  WSA  provide  foot  or 
horseback  routes  and   numerous,  secluded  camping  sites.     More  challenging  cross-country 
routes  can  be   found  on  the  canyon  slopes  and  wal  Is.      From  the  mesa  or  cliff  top,  there  are 
scenic  panoramas  of  the  Cross  Canyon  WSA  and  surrounding  areas.     This  area   provides  out- 
standing opportunities   for  primitive  and  unconfined   recreation. 

Supplemental    Values.     The  area   is  rich    in  archaeologic  sites  dating   from  the 
Anasazi    culture.     Ecologically,  this  area  serves  as  a  natural   refuge    for  native   flora  and 
fauna  that  have  been  displaced    from  surrounding  areas  by  agriculture  and   other  human 
activity.     Geologic   formations  are  well    exposed    for   scientific  and  educational   study.     The 
Morrison  Formation  here  contains   fossil    plants  and   vertebrates. 

Ecological   Diversity.     Cross  Canyon  WSA  has  the  same  ecological    diversity  as 
Cahone  Canyon  WSA  (see  previous  discussion). 


Dolores  River  Canyon  WSA 

Naturalness.      The  center  of   this  WSA   is  the  deeply   incised,   meandering   Dolores 
River  Canyon;    it  also  Includes  those  tributary  canyons  and  surrounding  rimlands  that  are 
primarily  natural    in  character.     This  rugged   canyon   system   is  cut  down   through   a   series  of 
sedimentary  strata  resulting   In  many  colorful    ledges  and  massive  cliffs   interspersed  with 
talus  slopes.      Approximately   30  miles  of   the  Dolores  River  are   included   within  the  study 
area.      Vegetation,    which  varies  with  terrain  and  elevation,   includes  a  rim  and  mesa  area 
that  supports  a  pi nyon-jun iper  woodland  with  occasional    sage  parks.     On  the  canyon  slopes 
a  mixture  of  desert  shrubs  such  as  sagebrush.  Mormon  tea,   squawbush,  and   buffalo  berry  are 
found.     Scattered   pi nyon-jun iper,   cottonwoods,  and   an  occasional    ponderosa  pine  lie  just 
under  the  canyon  rim.     The  main  canyon  bottom  and  some  of  the  tributary  canyon  support  a 
thicker  riparian  growth.      Some  smal I   enclaves  of   aspen  and  ponderosa  pine  are  found  within 
the  WSA. 
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The  WSA  also  contains  ecological    values   (unique  plants,    including  Kachina  daisy  and 
Eastwood  monkey  flower;   see  Vegetation  section)   and   archaeologic  and   pa  I eonto I og I c 
resources  (including  petroglyphs  and  pictographs  along  the  canyon  walls;   see  Glossary). 
It   fal  Is  within  the  Colorado  Plateau  Province  ecosystem   because  of    its  pi nyon-jun iper 
woodland  and  Great  Basin  sagebrush,  an  ecosystem  with   its  accompanying    landforms   (see 
Sol itude)   that  is  not  well    represented  within  the  NWPS.     Deer,  raptors,   and  other  wildlife 
also  find  a  unique  habitat  within  the  WSA. 

Sol Itude.     The  deep,  narrow,  and  extremely  rugged  Dolores  River  Canyon  and   its 
tributaries  offer  extensive  topographic  screening.     The  main  canyon  consists  of   twisting 
meanders  with  steep,   often  sheer  walls  and  rock  outcrops,    ledges  and  talus   fields  with 
large  boulders.     Tributary  canyons  are  often  narrow,  sheer  walled   and   full   of    boulders. 
On  the  mesa  tops  and   benches,   pi nyon-jun iper  woodland   provides  vegetative   screening.     The 
topographic  and   vegetative  screening    in  certain    locales  provides  outstanding  opportunities 
for  sol itude  here. 

Primitive  and  Uncon fined  Recreation.     During  the  spring  runoff,  the  Dolores 
River  provides  a  scenic  Whitewater  river  run.     Throughout  the  year,  the  rugged   canyon 
system  offers  opportunities    for  challenging  cross-country  hiking  and   backpacking,    while 
numerous  high  cliffs  provide  outstanding   rock  climbing  opportunities.     Other  available 
recreational    activities   include  hunting,   horseback  riding,  photography,  and   geologic 
sightseeing.      The  highly   scenic   canyon   system  enhances  all    of   the  available   recreation 
activities.     The  Dolores  River  Canyon  WSA  provides  outstanding   opportunities    for   primitive 
and  unconfined   recreation. 

Supplemental    Values.     The  Dolores  River  Canyon  WSA  contains  a  number  of   supple- 
mental   values   including   geologic  and   scenic  values  associated  with  the  deeply  entrenched, 
sheer  walled   canyons  an  the  exposed   sedimentary   strata;  ecolcgic  values   including   relic 
areas  and  rare  plants;  and  archaeologic,  historic,  and  paleontologic  values. 

Ecological   Diversity.     The  Dolores  River  Canyon  WSA  is  associated  with  deep 
canyons    in  the  Colorado  Plateau  ecoregion.     Two  primary  vegetation  types  are  present: 
pi nyon-jun Iper  woodland  and  Great  Basin  sagebrush.      (See  Cahone  Canyon  WSA  narrative    for 
designated  wilderness  areas   in  these  ecosystems.) 


McKenna  Peak  WSA 

Naturalness.     The  geomorphology  of  the  area    is  dominated   by  a  shale  and   adobe 
badlands  topography  and    includes  sandstone  cliffs,   canyons,   and   rolling   hills.     Vegetation 
varies   from  desert   forbs  and  grasses  to  dense  coniferous   forests.     McKenna  Peak  WSA  Is 
within  a  transition  zone  between  the  mountain  mahogany-oak   scrub,  pine  and  Douglas-fir, 
pi nyon-jun iper  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Forest  Province  and  the  pine  and  Douglas-fir, 
pi nyon-jun iper  and   saltbush-greasewood  of   the  Colorado  Plateau  Province. 

Imprints  of   man    in  the  McKenna  Peak  WSA  are  not  substantial ly  noticeable  and  are 
mitigated  by  either  topographic  or   vegetative   screening  or  both.     This  ecosystem  and   its 
accompanying    landforms   (see  Sol Itude)   are  not  well    represented   within  the  NWPS.      In 
addition,  the  cumulative    impacts  of  the  ways  and  range    improvements  upon  the  unit's 
naturalness  are  negligible  because  the  few    Imprints  present  are  widely  dispersed   and   do 
not  dominate  the    landscape.     This  WSA  also  provides  a  partial   habitat    for  a  wild   horse 
herd  and    large  herds  of   wintering   deer  and   elk.      A   large  number  of   marine  fossils  cover 
the  ground  here. 
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Sol itude.      The  combination  of   vegetation  and   topographic   screening   provides  out- 
standing opportunities    for   solitude   in  the  McKenna  Peak   WSA.     The   badlands  near  McKenna 
Peak  and  Brumley  Point  contain  deep,   narrow,  twisting  arroyos.      From  high  points  in  the 
WSA,  there  are  expansive  vistas  that  give  a   feeling  of  vastness  to  the  area.     Dense 
pinyon-jun  iper  woodland   and   rock  outcrops  provide  screening    in  the  northern  part  of   Spring 
Creek  Basin   (the  northern   portion   of  the  WSA). 

Primitive  and  Unconfined  Recreation.     The  diverse  topography  of  the  McKenna  Peak 
WSA,    including    badlands,   steep   sandstone  cliffs,   and   gently  rolling   mesas    in  combination 
with  varied   vegetation,    provide  outstanding   primitive  and   unconfined  recreation  opportuni- 
ties,  some  of   which    include  horseback  riding,  hiking,  rock  climbing,    backpacking,  hunting, 
photography,  and  sightseeing. 

Supplemental   Values.     The  area  contains  unique   scenic  values  due  to  the  unusual 
gecmorpho logy  of   the   landscape  and   unspoiled   scenic  vistas  of   the  surrounding    lands. 
Numerous  marine   fossils  are   found   within  the  WSA  and   in  the  western   portion  a  wild  horse 
herd    Is  also   found. 

Ecological   Diversity.     McKenna  Peak  WSA   is  within  a  unique  ecosystem  type  area — 
it  occupies  a  transition  zone  between  the  Colorado  Plateau  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  Forest 
provinces  with  three  vegetation  types.     The  saltbrush-greasewood  ecosystem   is  presently 
represented   by  one  designated  wilderness   in  Colorado  (Great  Sand  Dunes  National   Monument — 
a  total    of    18,000  acres).     The  mountain  mahogany-oak  scrub  ecosystem   Is  presently  repre- 
sented  by  one  designated  wilderness   in  Utah   (Lone  Peak--a  total    of  30,000  acres).     McKenna 
Peak  WSA  also  has  a  pi nyon-jun iper  ecosystem   (see  Cahone  Canyon  narrative). 


McKenna  Peak  WSA  and  associated  badlands  topography. 
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Menefee  Mountain  WSA 

Naturalness.     The  Menefee  Mountain  WSA,    with  topography  composed  of  mountains 
and  canyons,    is  primarily  natural    In  character.      It  contains  a  number  of    features  such  as 
vertically  walled  canyons,   overhanging  cliffs,  and  varied  plant  communities.     Plnyon- 
junlper  and  various  mountain  shrubs  constitute  the  primary  vegetation;   at  higher  eleva- 
tions,  pinyon-juniper  gives  way  to  oakbrush,  the  dominant  species  above  7,000  feet. 
Scattered   stands  of   ponderosa  pine  and  Douglas-fir  can  also  be  found  associated  with  the 
oak  habitat.     This  WSA  Is  within  a  transition   zone  between  the  Rocky  Mountain  Forest 
Province  and   the  Colorado  Plateau  Province.     Neither  ecosystem  nor  their  accompanying 
landforms  are  well   represented   in  the  NWPS. 

Only  minor    Imprints  of  man  are   found  within  the  WSA;   most  of  them  are  ways   In  the 
northern  portion  and  within  East  Canyon.     Small,  old  coal    mines  are  substantially 
unnoticeable  and  are  effectively   screened   by  topography  and   vegetation.     There   is  a 
deteriorating    log  cabin  near  the  mouth  of    Joe's  Canyon  and  a   fence   line   largely  screened 
by  vegetation.     A  small,    unnoticeable  stock  reservoir   is  located  within  the  southern 
portion.     None  of   these    imprints  has  adversely  affected   the  natural    character  of   the   land. 
The  WSA  Is   located    four  miles  east  of  Mesa  Verde  National    Park  and   includes  several 
archaeologic  sites.     Wildlife  habitats   include  those   for  bald  and  golden  eagles,   deer, 
elk,   bear,  and  mountain    lion. 

Sol itude.     Because  of  the  rugged  topography  and  the  vegetative  screening  inhei — 
ent  to  pi nyon-jun Iper  and   oakbrush  habitats,    this  WSA  has  outstanding  opportunities   for 
solitude.     The   presence  of   numerous  canyons  tends  to  disperse  use,    which  also  contributes 
to  outstanding  opportunities  for  solitude. 

Primitive  and  Unconflned  Recreation.     The  rugged   terrain  of   the  unit  (steep- 
sided  canyons  and  cliff-rimmed  mesa  tops)    provides  challenging  hiking,    backpacking  and 
climbing  opportunities.      From  the  top  of  Menefee  Mountain,  panoramic  vistas  exist, 
including  several   surrounding  mountain  ranges  and  a  series  of   plateaus.     These  vistas 
provide  opportunities  for  sightseeing  and   photography  and  enhance  the  other  recreation 
opportunities  available   in  the  WSA,    providing  outstanding  opportunities    for   primitive  and 
unconflned   recreation. 

Supplemental   Values.     The  area  contains  habitat  for  both  bald  and  golden  eagles, 
elk,  and  deer.     Archaeologic  sites  are   found  within  the  area,  as  well   as   some  small, 
historic  coal    mines. 

Ecological   Diversity.     Menefee  Mountain  WSA   Is  located    in  a  transition  zone 
between  the  Colorado  Plateau  and  Rocky  Mountain  Forest   provinces  and  has  two  associated 
vegetation  types:      pinyon-juniper  woodland   and  mountain  mahogany-oak  scrub.      (See  the 
Cahone  Canyon  WSA  and  McKenna  Peak  WSA  narratives    for  details  on  designated  wilderness 
areas   in  these  ecosystems.) 


Squaw/Papoose  Canyon  WSA 

Naturalness.     The  WSA  consists   primarily  of  Squaw  and  Papoose  canyons  that  have 
been  cut  by   fluvial    erosion   into  an  uplifted   sedimentary  bed   composed  of   the  Morrison 
Formation  and  Dakota  Sandstone.     Because  of  the  arid  nature  of  this  area,  the  canyon 
slopes  are  composed   of   exposed   rock  outcrops  and   steep  talus  slopes.      Numerous  tributary 
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canyons  merge  juniper  with  an  associated  shrub  understory  of   sagebrush,  Mormon  tea,  moun- 
tain mahogany,   rabbltbrush,   cllffrose,  and   bltterbrush.     This  pi nyon- juniper  woodland   and 
Great  Basin  sagebrush   place  the  WSA  within  the  Colorado  Plateau  Province,  an  ecosystem 
with   Its  accompanying    landforms   (see  Sol Itude)   that  are  not  well    represented  within  the 
NWPS.     Vegetation    Is  thicker  along  the  canyon   floors  with  a  mixture  of  Cottonwood, 
tamarisk,   saltbush,   sedges,   rushes,   and   cattails. 

Within   Squaw  Canyon    In  the  Colorado  portion  of    the  WSA,   an  old  fence   line  that  was 
bladed  during  construction    Is  returning  to  a  natural   condition  through  revegetatlon  and 
erosion.     The  surrounding   p 1 nyon- j un 1  per   forest  provides  screening,   making  this  Impairment 
only  noticeable  nearby.     The  WSA  Is   primarily  natural    In  character  with  the    Imprints  of 
man's  work  substantially  unnotlceable.      It  contains  rich  archaeologlc  resources.    Including 
llthlc  sites,  masonry  dwellings,  and   food  storage  structures  dating   from  the  Anasazl 
culture.     The  WSA  also  provides  wildlife  habitat  for  deer,  predators,  and   raptors. 

Sol Itude.     The  rugged  topography  of   the  steep,   winding  Squaw  and  Papoose  canyons 
provides  topographic  screening  within  this  WSA.     Steep   Inclines  and    ledges   limit  accessi- 
bility and  the  meandering   stream  course  provides  natural    visual    barriers.     Vegetative 
screening   is   provided   by  the  plnyon-junlper  on  the  canyon   slopes  and   by  the  riparian 
growth   In  the  canyon  bottom.     Because  of   the  vegetative  and   topographic  screening,  out- 
standing opportunities    for   solitude  are  available  here. 

Primitive  and  Uncon fined  Recreation.     Some  of  the  outstanding  primitive  and 
unconflned   recreation  opportunities  available  are  hiking,    backpacking,   hunting,   rock 
climbing,   horseback  riding,  and  photography.     The  secluded  canyon  bottoms  make  good  hiking 
or  riding   paths,   while  the  canyon  slopes  and  walls  provide  more  challenging   routes  for 
hiking  and  rock  climbing.     The  rugged  and   scenic  terrain,   diverse  wildlife,  and  archae- 
ologlc sites  enhance  the  available  recreation  opportunities. 

Supplemental    Values.     The  area   Is  rich    In  archaeologlc  sites  dating   from  the 
Anasazl   culture.     Ecologically,  this  area  serves  as  a  natural   refuge   for  native   flora  and 
fauna  that  have  been  displaced   from  surrounding  areas  by  agriculture  and  other  human 
activity.     Geologic   formations  are  well    exposed   for   scientific  and  educational   study.     The 
Morrison  Formation  here  contains  fossil    plants  and   vertebrates. 

Ecological   Diversity.      Squaw/Papoose  Canyon  WSA  Is  associated   with  plnyon- 
junlper  woodland  and  Great  Basin  sagebrush  ecosystems.      (See  Cahone  Canyon  WSA  narrative 
for  details  on  designated  wilderness  areas   In  these  ecosystems.) 


Tabeguache  Creek  WSA 

Naturalness.  With   Its  center  Tabeguache  Creek  and  the  creek's  deep  canyon,  the 

WSA  Is  characterized   by  ridges  and  mesas  divided   by  rough  tributary  canyons.     Except   for 

the  riparian  zone  along  Tabeguache  Creek,   plnyon-junlper  woodland   Is  the  dominant 
vegetation. 

The  WSA  contains  educational,  scientific,  and   unique  archaeologlc  values.     Archae- 
ologlc sites  are   found  within  this  area — probably  both  Fremont  and  Ute    Indians — as  this 
canyon  served  as  a  trail    over  the  Uncompahgre  Plateau.      It   fal  Is  within  the     plnyon- 
junlper  woodland   of  the  Colorado  Plateau  Province,  an  ecosystem  with   Its  accompanying 
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landtorms   (see  Sol Itude)   that  are  not  well    represented  within  the  NWPS.     The  WSA  also 
contains  a   unique  habitat   for  deer,  elk,   black  bear,  raptors,  and  snakes. 

Sol Itude.     Outstanding  opportunities    for   solitude  are  available   In  the  WSA 
because  of   the  topographic  screening  provided   by  the  winding,  narrow  Tabeguache  Creek 
Canyon  and  the  surrounding  rugged  bench  lands  and  tributary  canyons,   which  cover  most  of 
the  area.     The  WSA  contains  outstanding   opportunities   for  solitude. 

Primitive  and  Unconflned  Recreation.     The  scenic  quality  of  Tabeguache  Canyon, 
combined  with  the  perennial   stream,    provide  outstanding  opportunities   for  hiking,      back- 
packing, and   horseback  riding.     The  benchlands  above  the  canyon  offer  more  challenging 
travel   routes.     Hunting,  photography,  and   geologic  sightseeing  are  other   available  recrea- 
tion opportunities.     The  WSA  contains  outstanding  opportunities   for  primitive  and   uncon- 
flned recreation. 

Supplemental    Values.     The  area,    which  contains  a  variety  of   geologic,   educa- 
tional, scientific,  and   archaeologlc  values,    Is  also  a  natural    refuge  for  wildlife. 

Ecological   Diversity.     Tabeguache  Creek  WSA   Is  associated   with  the  plnyon- 
junlper  woodland  ecosystem.      (See  Cahone  Canyon  WSA  narrative    for  details  on   designated 
wilderness   In  this  ecosystem.) 


Weber  Mountain  WSA 

Naturalness.     This  WSA,    Immediately  west  of  Menefee  Mountain,  consists  of 
numerous  canyons  that  radiate  from  a    linear-shaped  mountain.     Exposed   sandstone  forms 
overhangs  and   vertical   cliffs  along  the  slopes  of  the  mountain  and  within  the  canyons. 
The  vegetation  consists  primarily  of   plnyon-jun Iper  with  areas  of   sagebrush    Interspersed 
throughout  and   some  conifers  and  scrub  oak  near  the  mountalntop. 

The  unit   Is   pristine   In  character  with  only  one  minor    Imprint  within  the  centei — an 
old,   dry  reservoir  that  has  been  revegetated   and    Is  returning  to   its  natural    condition. 
The  area   Is   free  of  any  substantial    imprint  of  man.     The  archaeologlc  resources  have  been 
largely  unexplored. 

Weber  Mountain  WSA   Is   In  the  transition  zone  between  the  Rocky  Mountain  Forest 
Province  and  the  Colorado  Plateau  Province;  neither  ecosystem  nor  their  accompanying 
landforms  are  wel I    represented    In  the  NWPS.     Weber  Mountain  WSA  also  contains    Important 
wildlife  habitats   for  deer,  elk,   bighorn  sheep,   bear,   mountain    lion,  and  raptors. 

Sol Itude.     Due  to  Weber  Mountain's  rugged  topography  and   its  associated  drain- 
ages and   vegetative  screening    (provided    by  dense  stands  of   plnyon-jun iper  and   scrub  oak), 
It  possesses  outstanding  opportunities   for   solitude.     The  mountain's  configuration  and 
limited   access   Into  the  WSA  provide  a  sense  of   remoteness  and   seclusion  which  also  con- 
tributes to   feelings  of   solitude. 

Primitive  and  Unconflned  Recreation.     The  Weber  Mountain  WSA  possesses  outstand- 
ing opportunities  for  primitive  and  unconflned   recreation.      Its  rugged  terrain  provides 
hardy  challenges  to  the  hiker,  explorer,  and  climber;  supplemental    values  within  the  WSA 
such  as  panoramic  vantage  points,   wildlife,  and  archaeologlc  sites  enhance  the  various 
recreation  opportunities.      Lack  of   water   in  the  unit   is  a    limiting  factor,    yet  a  number  of 
activities  can  still    be  pursued,   such  as  photography,   hunting,  and   sightseeing. 
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Supplemental    Values.     The  area,   which  contains  habitat    for  both   bald  and   golden 
eagles,    bighorn  sheep,   and   deer,  also  possesses  archaeologlc  sites.     A  portion   Is  contigu- 
ous to  Mesa  Verde  National   Park. 

Ecological   Diversity.     Weber  Mountain  WSA  Is   located   In  a  transition  zone 
between  the  Rocky  Mountain  Forest  and  Colorado  Plateau   provinces.     Vegetation  types  asso- 
ciated with   It  are:      pine-Doug  las-fir    forest  and  plnyon-jun Iper  woodland.     The  plne- 
Douglas-flr  forest   Is  presently  represented   by  ten  designated   areas   (263,000  acres).    (The 
Cahone  Canyon   WSA  narrative  discusses  the  plnyon-jun Iper  woodland   ecosystem.) 


Manageability  Concerns 

Table  2-19  outlines  current  manageability  questions  for  the  WSAs. 

Lands 

Land  Ownership  and  Use 

The  San  Juan-San  Miguel    planning  area  consists  of   approximately  994,000  subsurface 
and  surface  acres  of  public    lands  and  297,000  acres  of  subsurface  mineral    estate.     Table 
2-20   lists  counties  within  the  planning  area,  their  county   seats,   and   their  corresponding 
public    land  acreage.     Following   Is  a  discussion  of    lands  within  the  planning  area,   made  up 
of   four   sections. 

Northwest  Section.     Approximately  70  percent  of   the  public    land    Is   in  the  northwest 
portion  of  the  planning  area.      It  stretches  east   from  the  Colorado-Utah  State  boundary  and 
Is  bordered  on  the  other  sides  by  solid   blocks  of   national    forest   lands — the  Mantl-La  Sal 
National    Forest  to  the  northwest,  the  Uncompahgre  National    Forest   to  the  north  and  south- 
east,  and   the  San  Juan  National    Forest  to  the  southwest. 

The  historic  patenting  of  mining  claims  and   homesteads  has   Influenced   the   land  owner- 
ship pattern   In  this  section;    Interspersed   private    lands   In  this  area    lie  principally 
along  the  major  drainages,   which  run   predominantly  northwest  to  southeast — the  Dolores 
River  and  Paradox,   Gypsum,  and  Disappointment  creeks. 

The  small  communities  of  Uravan,  Naturlta,  and  Sllckrock  are  surrounded  by  Federally 
owned  lands;  the  settlements  at  Paradox,  Redvale,  Norwood,  Egnar,  Bedrock,  Dove  Creek  and 
Cahone  are   located   In  areas  of  consolidated   private  ownership. 

Southwest  Section.      BLM-admlnl stored  public    lands  are   In  the  western   part   of  this 
portion  of   the  planning  area  and  are   Increasingly  scattered  to  the  east.     Bordered  on  the 
west  by  the  Utah  State    line,  public    land  runs  along  steep  canyons  and  mesas  (I.e.,  McElmo, 
Sandstone,   Woods,   Ye  I  low jacket,   Sand,   and   Goodman   canyons).      To  the  south   lies  the  Ute 
Mountain   Ute    Indian  Reservation   and   to  the  east,   Cortez,  the  county   seat  of  Montezuma 
County.      East  of  Cortez,  a    few  tracts  of  BLM    lands  border  Mesa  Verde  National    Park  and  the 
Southern   Ute  and   Ute  Mountain   Ute    Indian   reservations. 

All    of  the  communities   In  this  area — Pleasant  View,   Yel lowjacket.  Roundup,   Cortez, 
Dolores,   Mancos,   Hermosa,   Durango,  and   Hesperus — are  wel l-surrounded    by  private   land, 
mainly  agricultural    In  nature,   that  could   adequately   provide    for   any  needed  community 
expansion.     The   fragmented    land   pattern  makes  BLM  surface  management  difficult. 
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Table  2-19.     Manageability  Concerns  Regarding  WSAs. 


WSA 


Concerns 


Cahone  Canyon  Twelve  existing  pre-FLPMA  oil    and   gas   leases.      Includes  2,800  acres  or 

approximately  31$  of   total    WSA;  oil   and   gas  seismic  activity   previously 
authorized.     Uranium  and   vanadium  exploration   In  area;   within  KGS; 
cultural    resources  need   protection. 

Cross  Canyon  Thirty-two  existing  pre-FLPMA  oil   and   gas    leases   (Includes  Utah). 

Includes  8,900  acres  or  70$  of  total    WSA.      01 1    and   gas  seismic  activity 
and   uranium  and   vanadium  exploration   previously  authorized;  needs 
livestock  management   In   future;   within  KGS;   cultural    resources  need 
protection. 

Dolores  River  One  existing  pre-FLPMA  oil   and  gas    lease.      Includes  40  acres  or  <1$  of 

Canyon  total    WSA.     Oil    and  gas  seismic  activity  previously  authorized; 

uranium,   vanadium,  copper  and  sliver  exploration    In  areas;    float 

boating  occurs. 

McKenna  Peak  No  pre-FLPMA  oil    and  gas   leases.     Uranium  and   vanadium  exploration   In 

area;  needs  livestock  management  In  future;  wild  horses  presently  In 
area;  erosion  and  salinity  control  projects  may  be  needed.  Contains 
320  acres  of  State    lands. 


Menefee  Mountain 


No  pre-FLPMA  oil  and  gas  leases.  Within  Durango  KRCRA;  also  contains 
40  acres  private  land-private  minerals;  120  acres-BLM  surface-private 
minerals. 


Squaw/Papoose  Nine  existing  pre-FLPMA  oil   and  gas    leases   (Includes  Utah).      Includes 

Canyon  2,300  acres  or  20$  of  total    WSA.      Oil    and  gas  seismic  activity 

previously  authorized;   two  wells  staked   In    1983  In  area;    uranium  and 
vanadium  exploration  previously  done  In  area;   within  KGS;   cultural 
resources  need   protection. 


Tabeguache  Creek 


No  existing  pre-FLPMA  oil   and   gas    leases.     Cultural   resources  need 
protection. 


Weber  Mountain 


Four   pre-FLPMA  oil    and   gas   leases.      Includes  2,272  acres  or  36$  of 
total    WSA  and  two  wells  drilled  during    1982-83.     WSA  within  Durango 
KRCRA,   adjacent  to  Mesa  Verde  National    Park  Wilderness  Area   (no  visitor 
use  allowed);   WSA  also  adjacent  to  KGS.     Contains  640  acres  of   State 
lands. 


Note:     Al I   WSAs  have  adjacent   farmlands. 
Source:     BLM  Data   1984. 
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Table  2-20.  Counties  within  Planning  Area. 


Counties 


State 
(Colorado  unless 
otherwise  noted) 


County  seat 


Public 

land 

acreage 

(approximate) 


Archuleta 
Dolores 
La  Plata 
Mesa 

Montezuma 
Montrose 
Rio  Arriba 
San  Juan 
San  Miguel 


New  Mexico 


Pagosa   Springs 
Dove  Creek 
Durango 
Grand   Junction 
Cortez 
Montrose 
Tlerra  Amarll la 
S 1 1 verton 
Tel lur Ide 


10,500 

55,000 

29,500 

32,500 

189,000 

326,000 

3,500 

49,000 

299,000 


Source:      BLM  Data    1984. 


Southeast  Section.     BLM-admlnlstered  public    lands  continue   In  widely   scattered  blocks 
throughout   the  eastern  portion  of   La  Plata  County,   where   Intermingled   private    lands   pre- 
dominate.    The  San   Juan  National    Forest  borders  the  public    lands  to  the  north  and  east  and 
the  Southern  Ute   Indian  Reservation    lies  to  the  south. 

The   fragmented   ownership   pattern  here  makes  BLM  surface  management  difficult, 
especially  on  tracts  without    legal   and(or)   physical    access  and  particularly  on  the 
isolated   40-acre  and   80-acre  tracts  near  Pagosa  Springs.     The  continuing   upsurge    In 
subdividing    lands    for  developing  seasonal    vacation   homes  has  further  complicated  the 
access  situation. 

Northeast  Section.     BLM-admlnlstered    lands  near  SI  I verton   In  San  Juan  County  comprise 
approximately   51,000  acres  of  public    lands,  nearly  surrounded   by  National    Forest    lands — to 
the  northwest   lies  the  Uncompahgre  National    Forest;   to  the  west  and   south  and   east,   the 
San   Juan  National    Forest. 

Lack  of  records  of  cadastral   surveys  and   Irregular  parcel    boundaries  are  the  major 
Impediments  to  developing  on-the-ground  programs  within  this  section,   which    Is  at   least  80 
percent  unsurveyed.     Tiny,   Irregular  strips  of  BLM   land  are  al I   that  remain  unpatented 
along  the  major  drainages  and   these    lands  are  extremely  difficult  to    locate.     Patented 
mining  claims   scattered  throughout  the  area  are  usually  the  only  surveyed    lands   for  miles. 
The   Interspersed,  patented    lands  also  contribute  to    legal    access  problems   in  some  parts  of 
this  section.     Patented  claims  are  concentrated  along  major  gulches  where  roads  or  jeep 
trails  have  been  built,   often  for  the  sole  purpose  of   access  to  both  patented  and 
unpatented   mining  claims. 
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The  economy  of   Sllverton,   county  seat  and  only  town   In  San   Juan  County,    Is    largely 
seasonal    due  to  the  high  elevation   (9,300  feet)   and    Is  based  upon  mining  and  tourism.     The 
Standard  Metals  Mayflower  Mill   north  of  Sllverton   provides  a    large  portion  of  Sllverton's 
economy.      The  town    Itself   provides  residential    occupancy   for    Its  850  permanent  residents 
and  commercial   uses    for  a    large  summer  tourist   Influx.     The  Durango-to-Sl I verton    line  of 
the  Denver  and   Rio  Grande  Narrow  Gauge  Railroad   carries  more  than    100,000  passengers   to 
Sllverton  during  the  3-month  summer  season;  the  train  runs  to  Cascade  Creek  during  nine 
months  of   the  year   (approx.   halfway  to  Sllverton). 


Fire 


The  Montrose  District  has  developed  a  Normal    Year  Fire  Plan  that   Is  designed  to 
manage   fires  as  they  occur    In  all    resource  areas  of  the  District.     Cooperative  agreements 
with  the  USFS,  the  National   Park  Service,   BIA,  the  Colorado  State  Forest  Service,  and 
county  governments  are   In  place  to  provide  quick   Initial    attack.     An  average  of   47  fires 
per   year  were  suppressed   In  the  area    from    1970  through    1980.     The  average  size  of  the 
fires  was   less  than  three  acres  with  an  occasional    20-acre  fire.     The   largest  fire  during 
the  period  was   In   June  of    1974  when   2,570  acres  burned  three  miles  south  of  Naturlta, 
Colorado.     Most   fires  are  caused    by    lightning   and  occur    In  standing   plnyon-jun lper  trees. 

The  VIgll-Abeyta  and  Archuleta  Mesa  areas  are  considered   high   resource  value  areas 
due  to  the  commercial   timber   available  here.     There  are  many  other  areas  that  contain 
Improvements  of   various  types  that  require   Immediate  fire  suppression  actions. 

The  Paradox  Limited   Suppression  Plan,   covering   approximately  250,000  acres   in  the 
northern   portion  of  the  planning  area,    was    Implemented   In    1982.     Six  fires  were  monitored 
In   1982  and    1983  and   al  lowed   to  burn  out  natural  ly  with  a  total    of    14  acres  burned. 


Transportation 

Developing  and  managing  a  transportation  system  are   accomplished  through  using  a 
transportation  plan,  completed  for  the  planning  area  In  1981  and  consists  of  the 
fol lowing: 


Type  of  Road  or  Trail  Ml les  of  Road 

Primary  -  Surveyed   and   designed   to  the  required  226 
standard    (maintained  once  a  year) 

Secondary  -  Maintained  at  existing  standards  90 
(every  two  years) 

Primitive  -  Maintained    (every  three  years)  435 

Foot  and  Horse  Trails  -  Maintained    (when  necessary)  49 

Total  800 
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Road   maintenance  funds  currently   provide    less  than  20  percent  of  funds  needed   for 
their  proper  maintenance.     Numerous  areas  of   public    land   do  not  presently  have    legal 
access.     More  than   100  easements  would   be  needed   In  the  planning  area  to  provide    legal 
access  to  the  roads  presently  on  the  transportation  plan.      In  addition  to  the  approxi- 
mately 800  miles  of  road   In  the  transportation   plan,  another    1,018  miles  of   unmalntalned 
road   were   Inventoried    In    1980.     These  roads  are  presently  used    In  managing  the  public 
lands  but    little  or  no  maintenance   Is  being  provided. 

Economics 


The  San   Juan-San  Miguel   economic  planning  area   Includes  areas  of  nine  counties,  eight 
In  Colorado  and  one   In  New  Mexico.     The  total    1980  population  of   these  counties  was 
approximately   101,000.     Table  2-21  shows  the    1970  and    1980  population,    per  capita   Income, 
and  number  of   persons  employed   by  county  and   state.     Significant  population  growth  may  be 
seen   In   all   counties  except  Dolores  and  San   Juan.     All    of  the  counties   In  the  planning 
area  have  a  notably    lower  per  capita   Income  than  the  Colorado  average. 

Table  2-22  shows  personal    Income  by  major  sources  by  county.     Government,   services, 
and  construction  can   be  seen  to  be  the  top  three  sources  of    Income   in  the  planning  area. 
Minerals,  transportation  and   public  utilities,   and   retail    trade  also  are  substantial 
sources  of   personal    Income. 


Table  2-21.     Population,   Per  Capita   Income,  and  Employment 
Within  Planning  Area. 


Popu 

latlon 

Per  Capita 

Income 

Employ ment 

County 

1970 

1980 

1970 

1980 

1970 

1980 

Colorado 

Archuleta 

2,733 

3,664 

2,744 

7,467 

934 

1,129 

Do  1  ores 

1,641 

1,658 

2,022 

7,471 

567 

562 

La  Plata 

19,199 

27,195 

2,779 

7,378 

7,183 

13,782 

Montezuma 

12,952 

16,510 

2,441 

7,108 

4,474 

6,322 

Montrose 

18,366 

24,352 

2,758 

6,815 

7,004 

10,680 

San  Juan 

831 

833 

2,301 

6,454 

529 

489 

San  Miguel 

1,949 

3,192 

2,148 

5,747 

726 

1,698 

New  Mexico 

Rio  Arriba 

21,268 

23,617 

2,074 

5,588 

6,201 

8,756 

Tota 1 s 

Colorado 

2,207,259 

2,889,735 

3,887 

10,033 

869,534 

1,399,733 

New  Mexico 

1,170,055 

1,299,968 

3,072 

7,878 

323,581 

518,000 

Sources:      U.S.   Census   1980;   Regional    Economic    Information   System   1984;   Colorado 
Division  of   Employment  and  Training    1984. 
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AFFECTED  ENVIRONMENT— ECONOMICS 


Recreation 


The  planning  area  derives  significant  economic  benefit    from  expenditures  made   for 
recreation  activities,   many  of   which  are  not  currently  quantifiable — as,    for  example, 
hiking,  camping,  and   backpacking.     However,   numerical    data  do  exist   for  fishing,   hunting, 
white  water  boating,  and   generalized   tourist  travel    In  the  area. 


Fishing 

In    1980,   559,000  recreation  visitor  days   (RVDs)   were  spent  fishing  In  the  planning 
area   (see  Table  2-23).     Fishing  occurred  at  significant   levels    In  all    counties  and 
contributed   expenditures  of   approximately   $38  million   to  the  econcy-/    (McKean  and   Nobe 
1983).     Approximately  200,000  RVDs  and   approximately  $13.3  mil  Iter    In  expenditures  are 
attributed  to  public    lands. 


Hunting 

In    1980,    344,000  RVDs   were  spent  hunting    In  the  planning   area.      Hunting   occurred   at 
significant    levels   In  all   counties  and  contributed  expenditures  of  approximately   $45 
million  to  the  economy   (McKean   1983).     Approximately  22,000  RVDs  and   approximately  $3 
million    In  expenditures  are  estimated  to  be  attributable  to  public    lands.     Table  2-24 
shows    1980  hunting  RVDs   and   expenditures  by  types  of   animals. 


Table  2-23.      Fishing  RVDs  by  County 
Within   Planning  Area. 

County RVDs 

Archuleta  54,130 

Dolores  47,145 

La  Plata  255,182 

Montezuma  35, 171 

Montrose  64,606 

San   Juan  26, 191 

San  Miguel  76,579 

Total  559,004 


*  Source:     CD0W,  personal    commun .    1983. 
Note:      Figures  are  as   of    1980. 
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Table  2-24.      Hunting  RVDs   within   Planning  Area.  U 


Expenditures 
Animal  RVDs2/  ($)i/ 


24,724,000 
18,830,000 
937,000 
886,000  ±/ 


Deer 

118,097 

Elk 

125,779 

Other  Big  Game 

16,007 

Smal 1    Game 

64,951 

Waterfowl 

6,242 

Upland   Birds 

12,963 

344,039  45,377,000 


i/lncludes  Big  Game  Management  Units   (GMUs)   60,    61,    70 

through  75,   751,   77  and  78,  and   Smal I   GMUs  62,  88,  and  90. 

i/McKean   1983. 

2/cDOW    1980. 

—/includes  expenditures  for  small    game  waterfowl    and 
upland   birds. 

Note:      Figures  are  as  of    1980. 


White  Water  Boating 

The  Dolores  River   Is  extensively  used    for  white  water  boating.     A    1980  estimate  of 
12,500  RVDs  was  made   for  the  Dolores.      Expenditures    for  white  water  boating  are  estimated 
at  approximately  $1   million  annually  within  the  planning  area. 


Tourist  Travel 

Tourist  travel    In  the  planning  area  generates  significant    levels  of    Income  and 
employment.     Travel -related   payroll   for   1980  Is  estimated  at  $28  million  and    Is  respon- 
sible  for  4,600  jobs  here.     Table  2-25  shows    1980  travel-related  payroll   and  associated 
jobs  by  county.      In  Montezuma  County,  travel    to  archaeologlc  sites   In  Montezuma  and 
Dolores  counties  contributes  significantly  to  the  travel    level.      It   Is  estimated  that 
18,000  RVDs  were  spent  at  BLM-admtnlstered   cultural    sites   In   1980.     Annual    expenditures  of 
approximately   $0.5  million  may  be  expected    from  this   level    of  use. 


Mineral s 

In  1980,  minerals  with  a  commercial  value  of  $165  million  were  produced  In  the  plan- 
ning area,  Including  sand  and  gravel,  uranium  and  vanadium,  petroleum,  gas,  coal,  and 
metals.  Public  lands  are  estimated  to  have  yielded  approximately  $37  million  worth  of 
these  materials.  Table  2-26  shows  the  commercial  value  of  minerals  produced  by  county  In 
1980.   Estimates  of  values  by  commodity  are  also  Included. 
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Table  2-25.     Travel -Related  Payroll    by 
County   Within  Planning   Area. 


County 


Payrol I 
(In   $1,000) 


Number  of 
jobs 


Archuleta 
Dolores 
La  Plata 
Montezuma 
Montrose 
San  Miguel 
San   Juan 


$  3,195 
96 
15,711 
3,758 
3,111 
1,301 
1,039 


529 
13 
2,566 
613 
505 
213 
170 


Total 


$28,211 


4,609 


Note:      Figures  as  of    1980. 

Source:      Business  Research  Division    1980. 


Table  2-26.     Dol lar  Value  of  Minerals  Produced 
by  County   Within  Planning   Area_l/ 


Sand  and 

Ur 

an  I urn/ 

County 

gravel 

vanadium 

Metals 

Petroleum 

Gas 

Coal 

Archuleta 

209 

—  — 

— — 

1,521 

28 

170 

Do  1  ores 

9 

~ 

— 

1,278 

1,486 

— 

La  Plata 

471 

— 

— 

1,416 

3,631 

1,894 

Montezuma 

29 

— 

— 

3,124 

1,277 

~ 

Montrose 

2,220 

17,277 

~ 

— 

— 

1,863 

San   Juan 

8 

— 

19,505 

— 

~ 

— 

San  Miguel 

171 
3,117 

5,739 
23,016 

— 

135 
7,474 

1,780 
8,202 

1 

Total 

19,505 

3,928 

BLM  Landi/ 

400 

21,000 

6,800 

3,500 

3,200 

1,700 

J/Colorado  Division  of  Mines   1980;    figures   In  $1,000. 

1/bLM  estimate    1984. 

Note:      Figures  are  calculated   as  of    1980. 
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Forest  Products 

Complete  data  are  not  available    for    forest   product   production   In  the  planning  area; 
however,  the  USFS   Is  estimated   to  account  for  90  to  95  percent  of   the  production  that 
occurs.     A   10-year  average  of   USFS's  timber  sales    (1970-1980)    Is  estimated  to  be  approxi- 
mately 43  million  board    feet   (MMBF)   of   timber  valued  at  approximately  $780,000,   which 
suggests  an  overall    production    level    (Including  figures   from  the  USFS,  the  Colorado  Forest 
Service,  the  BIA,   BLM,  and  private  sales)  of  47  MMBF  valued   at  approximately   $860,000. 

Timber  production  on  public    lands    Is  estimated  at  200,000  BF  of   sawtlmber  per  year. 
Relative  to  overall    production   In  the   planning  area,  this   Is  an  economically   Insignificant 
level    of   production   (less  than   \%) .      In  addition  to  timber  production,   BLM   land   provides 
an  average  authorized  yearly  total    of  approximately  900  cords  of    firewood,   500  Christmas 
trees,    500  wlldllngs   (see  Glossary),  and  2,000  posts.     Total    BLM  forest  production  of   all 
commodities   Is  estimated  to  have  a  commercial    value  of    $250,000. 


L 1  vestock  Gr  az  I  ng 

Approximately    116,000  cattle  and  62,000  sheep  are  estimated   to  graze   In  the  planning 
area.     The   forage  required   by  this  number  of  animals   Is  estimated  to  be   1.5  million  AUMs 
annually  with  a  value  of   $12.8  million.     Fifty-five  thousand   AUMs  have  been  grazed 
annually   (3-yr   avg.  use)    from  BLM    land  and   valued  at  $0.5  mil  lion.     Based  upon  an  average 
of  $1.88/AUM,  BLM  has  received   approximately  $94,000  annually   for  the  past  three  years    for 
this    forage.     Table  2-27  shows    1980  to   1982  average    livestock  numbers  by  county. 


Table  2-27.     Estimated  Livestock  Numbers  by 
County  Within  Planning  Area. 

County    (Colorado) Cattle Sheep 

Archuleta                                         12,833  1,067 

Dolores  5,467 

La  Plata                                            34,500  10,000 

Montezuma                                          27,667  12,066 

Montrose                                             28,000  23,666 

San   Juan 

San  Miguel                                           7,667  15,000 

Total                                       116,134  61,799 


Source:      Colorado  Department  of  Agriculture    1982   (1980 
through    1982  average). 
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Social    Setting 

While  BLM  soclologtc  baseline  data  do  not  currently  exist    for  the  San   Juan-San  Miguel 
planning  area,  the  planning  area   ts  characteristic  of   rural    counties  found    In  western 
Colorado.      Urban  areas  near  Durango  are  experiencing  growth  due  to  recreation  and    light 
Industry,  while  rural    areas  near  Egnar  and  Naturlta  are  either  growing  slightly  or 
declining   In   population  due  to  mineral    Industry  shutdowns. 

Much  of  the  lifestyle  of  the  area  Involves  outdoor  activities  and  many  of  the  most 
popular  recreation  activities  are  outdoor  oriented.  Thus,  the  resources  managed  by  BLM 
are  of    Interest  to  much  of  the  population. 

Many  residents  value  the  rural    character  of  the  area  as  an    Important   part  of  their 
lifestyles.     An  appreciation   for  the  wide-open  spaces,   natural    values,   solitude  and 
personal    freedom  Is  generally   found.     Outside  control    of    land  or  any   kind  of  outside 
Interference   Is  general ly  resented. 
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CHAPTER  THREE 
ENVIRONMENTAL  CONSEQUENCES 


INTRODUCTION 


Chapter  Three  discusses  the  physical,   biologic,  and  economic  consequences  of    Imple- 
menting the  alternatives  described  In  Chapter  One,  and   It  discusses  only  the  resources 
that  would  be  affected;   we  assume  that  no  Important   Impacts  to  climate,  air  quality, 
geology,  topography,  transportation,  noise,  and  prime  and   unique   farmlands  would  result 
from  BLM  management  actions.     An    Interdisciplinary  approach  was  used    In  developing  these 
Impacts    (see  Table   1-11    for  a  comparative  analysis  of    Impacts  by  resources  at  the  end  of 
Chapter  3). 

GENERAL  ASSUMPTIONS  AND  GUIDELINES 

To  analyze  the   Impacts  of    Implementing   the  alternatives,  the  following  assumptions 
were  made: 

1.  Only  significant  changes  or    Impacts   (which  varies  by  resource)   will    be  analyzed. 

2.  Changes  or    Impacts  described  and  analyzed  are  short  term  unless  otherwise  stated; 
long-term   Impacts  would  occur  over  a  20-year  period.     Short-term   Impacts  would 
occur  within  a   10-year   period;   however,    for  the  no-grazing  alternative,  the  short 
term   Is  20  years  and  the   long  term   Is   100  years. 

3.  The  management  actions  were  analyzed  under  the  assumption  that  al I    actions  would 
be  fully    Implemented  within  the  planning  period. 

4.  It  was  assumed  that  adequate  funding  and  manpower  would   be  available  to   Implement 
the  management  actions  discussed    In  the  alternatives.     However,    In  practice, 
funding  and  manpower  are  variables  that  cause  unpredictable  changes   In    Implemen- 
tation. 


ASSUMPTIONS   AND  GUIDELINES   SPECIFIC  TO  CERTAIN  RESOURCES 

Sol  Is  and  Water 

Demand    for  more  water  would  continue  to  grow  and   be  more  than  the  water  supply 
throughout  the  Western  United   States;    demand   for  better  water  quality  would  also  grow. 

Stipulations  protecting  watersheds   from   Impacts  associated   with  mineral    exploration 
and  development  would   be   Included   In  mineral    leases  and(or)  site-specif  1c  environmental 
assessments  for  al  I    actions. 

BLM   Is  currently   In  the  process  of    Identifying  all   water  sources  on  public    land   that 
qualify  as  public  water  reserves  pursuant  to  the  Executive  Order  of  April    17,    1926   (Public 
Water  Reserve  No.    107).     The  water  quantity  reserved    Is  that  which    Is  necessary  to  meet 
livestock  and  human  uses.     Water  needed  to  support  BLM  programs  beyond  these  needs  would 
be  applied    for  through  the  Colorado  State  water  appropriation  system  on  a  case-by-case 
basis. 

Upstream  diversions  would  not  dewater  the  streams  upon   which  the  aquatic  wildlife 
rely. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  CONSEQUENCES—ASSUMPTIONS  AND  GUIDELINES 


Assessing   Impacts  related  to  vegetation  were  based  on  expectations  of  near-normal 
annual    climate.     Severe  climate  variations  could  drastlcal ly  alter  vegetation  responses. 

Cultural  Resources 

General    and   site-specific   stipulations  will    continue  to  be   Included    In  environmental 
work   for  all    actions.     Avoidance  will   continue  to  be  the   primary   form  of  mitigation    for 
any   Impacts. 

Cultural    resources  will   continue  to  deteriorate  via  natural    forces,    visitation,  and 

vandalism  If  corrective  and   preventative  action    Is  not  taken.     Stabilization,   patrol,  and 

visitor  management  are  proven  methods  of  neutralizing  and   even  reducing   these  types  of 
deterioration. 

The  Anasazl   Heritage  Center  will    be  built  and  operated  as  planned. 

Public   Interest   In  and   advocacy  of  cultural   resources  via  recreation,    protection,  and 
educational    research  will    continue  to   Increase,  especially  In  more  remote  areas. 

BLM  will   continue  to  provide  for  an  ongoing  data  gathering  and   maintenance  system  for 
cultural   sites   (as  a  result  of   Items  mentioned  In  the  first  paragraph)    In  response  to  the 
needs  of  other  resource  users. 

An    Increase   In  vandal t sm  to  cultural    sttes  directly  corresponds  to   Increases   In 
access  nearer   to  these  sites. 

Estimates  on  affected  sites  are  taken    from  existing  site  densities   for  similar 
environmental    zones  nearby,  which   have  had  Class   III    surveys  or  from  existing  Class   II 
survey  data   (see  Glossary). 

Wildlife   (Aquatic  and  Terrestrial) 

The  CDOW  can  successfully  control    big  game  populations  on  a  Game  Management  Unit 
(GMU)    basis. 

Some  big  game  crucial    winter  range  on  private   land   would  be    lost,   which  would 
Increase  the  big  game    forage  demand  on  public    land  over  the  next  ten  years   If   total    big 
game  populations  are  to  be  maintained. 

All    land    Identified    for  disposal,   which  would  occur  over  a  ten-year  period,  would 
lose  Its  value  as  big  game  habitat    (worst  case  analysis  of    Impacts). 

Significant  Increases   In  sediment   yield  would   adversely  affect  fisheries. 

The  condition  of  the  riparian   zone   Influences  the  quality  of  the  aquatic  environment. 

Forestry 

Commercial    forest    land  would   be  harvested  on  an  80-  to   180-year  rotation;   plnyon- 
junlper  woodland  on  a   150-  to  300-year  rotation;   and  aspen  woodland  on  an  80-  to   120-year 
rotation. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  CONSEQUENCES— ASSUMPTIONS  AND  GUIDELINES 

Implementing  all    vegetation  manipulations  would  happen  over  a   10-year  period. 
Energy  and  Minerals 

All    mineral   rights  would   be  reserved  on    land    Identified    for   disposal    where  valuable 
minerals  can  be   Identified. 

Mines  would   be  provided   with  necessary    leases  to  continue  their  present   levels  of 
operation. 

Lands 


BLM  would  reserve  access  across  parcels  disposed  of  in  cases  where  public  access  to 
adjacent  State  or  Federal  land  Is  needed.   (In  most  cases,  BLM  does  not  have  legal  access 
rights  to  parcels  to  be  disposed  of.) 

Transportation 

Easement  acquisition  and  road  development  and    Improvement  would   be  expanded  over   a 
10-  to  20-year  period.     By  diversifying  the  transportation  system  development.    Impacts 
would   be   Insignificant. 

Livestock  Grazing 

The  ranch  models  used   In  economically  evaluating  the  management   proposals  are 
representations  of   actual    ranching  operations    In  the  planning  area. 

Increases   In  available  forage  were  based  on   Inventory  data  and   estimating    Increased 
ecological    vegetation  condition,   which  would  result   from  management  facilities,    Intensive 
grazing  systems,   and   vegetation  manipulations. 

Providing   for  basic  plant  needs   for  reproduction,  growth,   and  establishment  results 
in  similar  responses  regardless  of  specific   location   (Martin    1973). 

Expected   changes  as  a  result  of    Implementing  Intensive  grazing  systems  are  projected 
to  Improve  vegetation  condition   In  the   long   term.     This  assumption   Is  substantiated   by 
studies  concerning  deferred  rotation  grazing   by  Keng  and  Merrill    (1960).     Since  deferred 
and   rest-rotation  systems  are  considered    In  the   literature  to  be  equal    to  or  superior  to 
deferred  rotation    for   vegetation  response,   It   Is  assumed  that  these  grazing  systems  will 
respond   similarly. 

T^.e  critical    period  developed  and  used   to  constrain    livestock  grazing  on  al  I    Improve 
"I"  category  allotments  corresponds  to  the  period  Hormay   (1970)   discusses   (defoliation   Is 
most  harmful   when  food  reserves  are   lowest,   usual  ly   In  the  spring   green-up  period  when 
plants  are  growing  most  rapidly).     Continuous  spring  use   for  browse  plants  can  severely 
deplete  their  food  reserves  and  thus  adversely  affect  reproductive  growth  and   plant  vigor 
and  eventually  can  cause  the  plant's  death   (Garrison    1972). 

Wl Iderness 


Current  management  of   wilderness  Includes  existing  MFPs.     The   Impacts  discussed  In 
Chapter  Three  are  based   on  current  management  prior  to  BLM's    Interim  Management  Policy 
(Revised  July   12,    1983). 
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It   Is  assumed  that  the  wilderness  recommendation   for  this  RMP  will    be  adopted   by  the 
President  and   by  Congress. 

Public  recreational    use  demand   for  wilderness  areas  In  the  planning  area  will 
Increase  annually  at  the  national    average   (10$). 

Visual   Resources 


All   acreage  proposed    for   vegetation  manipulation  within  the  planning  area  could  be 
accomplished   within  VRM  guidelines. 

The  objectives   for  each   VRM  class  describe  the  degree  to  which   projects  would  be 
designated  to  blend  with  the  existing    landscapes.     Any  visual    changes  or    Impacts  that   fall 
within  the  acceptable  visual    contrast  limits  of   a  particular  class  are  not  considered 
significant.     A  change  In  VRM  classification   Is  considered  significant,   which  would  occur 
because  of  wilderness  designation  or  primitive  recreation  management. 

The  main  goal    of   the  VRM  program   Is  to  maintain  the    landscape's  natural    scenic 
qualities   under  a  variety  of  uses.     Some   projects  may  have  short-term  visual    Impacts   (3  to 
5  years)   that  might  exceed   the  management  objectives  for  a  given  geographic  area. 
However,  these   Impacts  are  not  considered  significant  where   long-term  rehabilitation   plans 
(from   5  to  20  years)   are  Implemented   to  maintain  visual    contrast  within  the  acceptable 
contrast   limits. 


Above  timberline  within  the  Silverton  Special  Recreation  Management  Area- 
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RESOURCE  CONSERVATION   ALTERNATIVE— INTRODUCTION 

This   alternative   provides  management   direction   to  enhance  nonconsumpt i ve  natural 
resource  values.     Multiple  resource  uses  will   continue  even  though   some  areas  will   have 
limited  use  or   will    be  closed   to  certain  uses.      The   following   discussion   by  resource 
describes  overall   management  within  the  planning   area.     The  Resource  Conservation 
Alternative  contains  two  suba Iternat ives — No  Grazing  and   Ecological    Representation. 


Energy  and  Minerals 

The  no-surface  occupancy  oil    and   gas   stipulations    imposed    for   the   peregrine   falcon 
eyrie  on   Perins  Peak  would  continue  on    1,480  acres. 

Critical   deer  and  elk  winter  range  areas  will    limit  periods  of  oil   and  gas  explora- 
tion and   development  operations  on  248,890  acres.     Operations  may   be  conducted    between  May 
15  and   November  30,   a   period   established    in   the  oil    and    gas   umbrella   EAs.     This  acreage 
represents  a  3  percent   increase  over  the  Current  Management  Alternative.      Impacts  are  not 
significant   because  they  do  not  restrict  operations. 

The  no-surface  occupancy  stipulation    imposed   for  the  Dolores  River  SRMA  decreases  by 
21,600  acres  the  area    in  which   oil    and   gas  exploration,   development,   and   production  can   be 
accomplished    (BLM  Data    1984).     The  majority  of  this  acreage  cannot   be  occupied   because  of 
steep  terrain  and   costly  operations. 

Management  of   the  Dolores  River  SRMA  under  this  alternative  would  decrease  the  area 
for  mining  claim   location  and  subsequent  exploration,   development,  and   production  on 
21,600  acres  due  to  withdrawal    from  mineral   entry.     This  represents  approximately  2 
percent   of  the   planning  area  acreage  and    impacts  would   be   for  the   long  term. 

Designating  all   eight  WSAs  as   wilderness   will   have  the    following    impacts   to  mineral 
resources   (see  Table   3-1    for  estimated    reserves  within  the  WSAs): 

(1)  Withdrawal    of   coal    in   the  Menefee  Mountain  and   Weber  Mountain  WSAs  would   result 
in  a   loss  of  approximately  95  million  tons  of  coal   reserves   (62  million    In  Menefee,    33 
million    in  Weber).     This  represents   12.5  percent  of   the  total    estimated   reserves  within 
the  Durango  KRCRA  from  Mesa  Verde  National    Park  to  Hesperus.      Impacts  would   be   for  the 
long   term. 

(2)  Withdrawal    of    the  coal    in   the  Tabeguache  Creek   WSA  could   result    in   a    loss  of   an 
unknown   amount  of  coal    reserves.     This  WSA   Is  not   within   a   KRCRA   but    is   indicated  as 
having   a  moderately   favorable   potential    for   the  resource.     There   is  probably    low   potential 
for   development  of  the  Dakota  Coal    In  this  area. 

(3)  Congressional    withdrawal    from    leasing    for  oil   and    gas    In   the  eight  WSAs   (102,601 
acres)   could  result    in  a  possible   loss  of    5.7  million  barrels  of  oil,   8.3  billion  cubic 
feet  of  gas,   and  46  billion   cubic   feet  of   CO2.      No  reserves   have   been   estimated    for  the 
McKenna  Peak  and   Tabeguache  Creek   WSAs  because    it  was  determined   that  low   potential    exists 
for  the  resource.      Withdrawal   would  not  affect   pre-FLPMA   leases   with  valid  rights.     The 
pre-FLPMA  oil    and   gas   leases    in  Cahone,   Cross,    Squaw/Papoose  canyons   and   Weber  Mountain 
are  mostly  held   by   production    from  oil    and   gas   units   adjacent  and   outside  the  WSA 
boundaries.      The  majority  of   the    leases   probably   will    not  expire  during   the  term  of   this 
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plan    (10-20  years).     Development  and   production    from  these  WSA  reserves  have  a  moderate  to 
high  probability  during  the  term  of   the  plan.     The  development  would  result   In  the 
recovery  of  a   portion   (30-70$)   of  the  reserves    listed    In  Table  3-1   being  available  because 
of  these  valid   existing  pre-FLPMA  rights. 


Table  3-1.     Oil,   Gas  and  C02  Estimated  Reserves   within  WSAs. 


WSA 

Cahone  Canyoni/ 
Cross  Canyon^/ 
Dolores  River  Canyon 
Menefee  Mountain 
Squaw/Papoose  Canyoni/ 
Weber  Mountain 


Barrels 

Gas 

of  oil 

(mcf) 

369,000 

738,000 

415,000 

831,000 

4,216  mmcf 

2.4  million 

704,000 

495,000 

991,000 

2.02  mil  lion 

605,000 

i/Cahone  Canyon  WSA  may  also  contain  46  bil  Hon  cubic   feet 

of  C02. 
—'Includes  Utah  figures. 

Note:     The  estimated  reserves  were  calculated   by  determining 
reservoir  characteristics  of   nearby   fields  and   then  discount- 
ing that   figure  by  the  wildcat  ratio  of    11$   for  the  area. 
The   11$   figure  was  assumed   to  be  the  volume  of  oil    and   gas 
most    likely  to  occur  within  the  WSA.      Impacts  would   be    for 
the   long  term. 
Source:      BLM  Data    1984. 


(4)  Withdrawal    from  mineral    entry  by  designating  the  eight  WSAs  as  wilderness  would 
greatly  affect  locatable  mineral    development   in  the  Squaw/Papoose,  Cross,  and  Dolores 
River  canyon  WSAs.     Withdrawals  would  not    include  pre-FLPMA  claims  with  valid   discovery. 
Combined  acreage  of  these  three  WSAs   Is  38,670  acres,    which  represents  approximately  3 
percent  of   the  planning   area  acreage.     Squaw/Papoose  Canyon   (440  mining  claims)   and  Cross 
Canyon   (700  mining  claims)   WSAs  have  a  high   favorablllty    for  occurrence  of   uranium  and 
vanadium  mineralization.     Dolores  River  Canyon  WSA   is   indicated   as  having  a  high   favor- 
ability   for  occurrence  of  base  and   precious  metals,  and  there   Is  also  potential    for 
uranium  and  vanadium  occurrence   in  the  Chinle  Formation  found  there.      It    Is  assumed  that  a 
moderate   probability  exists    for  valid  discoveries  of   locatable  minerals  in   Squaw/Papoose 
Canyon  and  Cross  Canyon  WSAs.     Development  of   these  valid   pre-FLPMA  rights  would  probably 
occur  during  the  term  of  this   plan    (10-20  years)    when  economic  conditions  are   favorable 
for  devel  opment. 

(5)  The  greatest  long-term    impact  would  be   from  designating   the  Squaw/Papoose  Canyon 
and  Cross  Canyon  WSAs  as   wilderness.      Extensive  exploration  drilling  by  Western  Nuclear, 
Inc.,  has   indicated   that  a  uranium  ore  body  possibly  extends    Into  both  WSAs.     Designating 
these  areas  as  wilderness  could   preclude  any  development  of  the  ore  body,    with  the 
exception  of   those  pre-FLPMA  mining   claims  with  valid   discovery. 
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No  mineral   entry  on  cultural   withdrawal   areas  would  decrease  available  acreage   for 
mining  claim   location,  exploration,  and  development  on  4,785  acres,   a  425-acre   increase 
beyond  the  Current  Management  Alternative.     The  total   acreage  represents  approximately  0.4 
percent  of   the  planning  area  and    impacts  would  be  for  the    long  term. 

Travel    restrictions  associated  with  various  programs  will    require  mining   claimants  to 
file  Plan  of  Operations  under  43  CFR  3809  Instead  of  a  Notice  of    Intent. 

Federal   coal    for  exploration  and   development  would   be  available  on  34,000  acres   in 
the  Durango  KRCRA. 

Possible  future  coal    leasing  would  not  be  available  on  the  Nucla  and   East  Cortez 
KRCRAs.     Managing  sand  and  gravel    permits  on  approximately  880  acres  will   not   provide    for 
meeting   future  demands   for  the  resource. 

Disposal    of   public    lands  with  reservation  of  minerals  to  the  Federal    government  will 
result   In    18,000  additional   acres  of  split  estate  management,   which  will    add  approximately 
6.1   percent  more  split  estate   lands  than  currently  exist  which    increases  manageability 
problems.      Impacts  would   be   for  the  long  term. 

Summary 

All    impacts  to  minerals   in  this  alternative  are   long  term. 

Significant    impacts  of  this  alternative  are  the  withdrawals   from  mineral   entry 
(approx.    129,000  ac)   and   no-surface  occupancy  stipulations  on  the  recreation  portion  of 
the  Dolores  River   (21,600  acres).      Greatest    Impacts  will    be   from  designation  and 
withdrawal   of   all   WSAs,  which  will   preclude  development  of   the  coal,  oil    and   gas,   and 
uranium  resources  that  have  a  high   probability  of  being  present   in   some  of  the  areas,    with 
the  exception  of   those   lands  containing   pre-FLPMA   leases  or  claims  with  valid   rights  or 
discoveries.     A  portion  of  the    leasable  and   locatable  minerals   present  will    probably  still 
be  produced    (pre-FLPMA   leases  and   claims),   subject  to  valid   rights,   the  result  being   that 
not  all   the  reserves   in  Cross,  Squaw/Papoose,  and  Cahone  canyon  WSAs  will    be   lost  due  to 
designation  as  wilderness. 

The  production  and   use  of  coal,  oil    and   gas,  and  other  minerals  are   Irreversible 
commitments  of  natural   resources.     To  the  extent  they  are  developed   In  this  alternative, 
there  will    be   irreversible  and    irretrievable  commitments  of  resources. 

Vegetation 

The  only  significant  short-term    Impacts  to  vegetation  that  would  occur  are  probable 
increases  of    forage  plant  vigor  where    livestock  reductions  result   In   lowered  utilization 
levels.     Current  utilization  trends  will   continue    in  the  short  term  until    use  patterns  are 
disrupted  with    Implemented  grazing  systems  and   facilities. 

Figure  3-1    Illustrates  the  expected    long-term  changes   in  vegetation  condition. 
Projections  are  based   on  the  potential   of  existing   vegetation  to  respond   to  changes    In 
grazing  management  and    Improvements.     The  major   long-term   impacts  to  vegetation  would  be 
slight   Improvements   In  the  type  and   productivity  of    forage  species  on  sites  that  are 
currently   In   poor  or  fair  condition.      Under   Intensive  management,   some  sites  would  be 
converted    from  poor  to   fair  condition  and    from  fair  to  good  condition. 
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Figure  3-1.  Long —term  changes  in  vegetation  condition   under  the 
Resource  Conservation  Alternative. 


Additional    forage  may  be   produced  as  a  result  of  timber  and  woodland  harvesting. 

Proposed  watershed    Improvement  treatments  and  wildlife  treatments  would  have   long- 
term  positive   Impacts  to  vegetation  and    Incidentally  to    livestock  grazing.      Increased 
vegetation  densities  and   productive  and   available   forage  will    result    from  the  proposed 
treatments. 

Impacts  to  T&E  plants  would   be  positive   In  the  short  and    long  term   because  of 
Inventories  and  special   stipulations  on  all    proposed  actions. 

Existing  and  possibly  expanded  limited  fire  suppression  plans  would  affect  vegetation 
resources  In  the  long  term  by  a  I  lowing  more  pi  nyon-jun  Iper  woodlands  and  sagebrush  acreage 
to  burn  naturally  and  to  be  replaced  with  herbaceous  vegetation. 

Wilderness  designation  would  have  long-term  positive  Impacts  to  vegetation  under  this 
alternative  by  precluding   many  development  activities. 

ORV  restrictions  would  have  both  short-  and    long-term  positive   Impacts  to  vegetation 
by    limiting  surface  disturbances. 

Summary 

In  the   long  term,  the  overall    type  and   productivity  of    forage  species  on  public    lands 
would   Improve  slightly  under  this  alternative.     Properly  placing  and   designing    Improve- 
ment  projects  could    lessen    some  of  the   possibly   adverse    Impacts   to   vegetation. 
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Sol  Is  and  Water 

Erosion,  sediment,  and  salt  yields  would   be  reduced  by    implementing   vegetation   treat- 
ments,  water  control   structures,  and   aquatic  and   riparian    improvements   in  the  planning 
area.     The  location  of  the  treatments  and  the  treated  acreage  or  miles  would   primarily 
determine  the  magnitude  of   these    impacts. 

Properly   implemented   grazing   systems  that  adhere  to  adequate  rest  cycles  during 
periods  of  critical    soil    moisture  and  critical    plant  phenology  and   proper  use  restrictions 
would  help  reduce  erosion,   sediment,  and   salinity  yields  on  those  sites. 

The   increases   in  visitor  use  brought  about  by  designating  areas  as  wilderness  may 
result   in  a   slight  increase   in  erosion  rates  on  trails  and  campsites  as   well   as  decreased 
water  quality   (sediment  yield  and   bacterial    contamination).     Due  to  some  protection  from 
mineral   development,    wilderness  designation  would  have   long-term,    positive    impacts  to 
soil s  and  water. 

Roads  associated  with  timber  harvest,  even  those  properly  laid  out  and  constructed, 
would  result  in  short-term  increases  in  erosion  rates  and  sediment  yield.  The  degree  of 
this   impact  will   vary  with  the  size  of   the  timber  harvests. 

Continued   protection  of   the  Boulder  Gulch  watershed   near  Silverton,  Colorado,  and   the 
ground-water  aquifers  associated   with  the  Dry  Creek  Basin  and   Uravan  domestic  and 
municipal    wells  are  necessary  to  protect  the  water  quality. 

After  conducting  an    inventory   in  the  Upper  Animas  River  drainage,   20  acid   drainage 
and   pollution   sources    from  heavy  metals  will    be  treated. 

Summary 

Implementing  the  Resource  Conservation   Alternative  would  result   in   significant 
decreases    in  erosion,  sediment,   and   salinity   yields  and   would    improve  aquatic   habitat  and 
provide  protection  to  municipal   and  domestic  water   sources. 

Terrestrial   Wildlife 


Implementing  AMPs,    wild   horse  herd  management   plans,  and  the  wildlife   program  would 
improve  range  and   habitat  conditions  on  at  least  701,000  acres.      Intensive    livestock 
management  and   vegetation   treatments  would  resolve   existing   problems  of    forage  shortages 
and   provide   for    125  more  pronghorn  antelope  and    300  bighorn  sheep   and   would  also   prevent 
the  short-term  loss  of  390  elk  and    1,000  deer.     Riparian  habitat  would  also  be    improved   by 
intensive    livestock  management,    fencing,   and    instream  structural    Improvements. 

As  many  as   5,700  acres  would   be   treated   under  wildlife   program   funding   with  minimally 
negative    impacts   to  nongame  species.      As  many  as  8  stream  miles  of  riparian   habitat  would 
be   improved   with   structures  and   protective   fencing    (5  miles  under  the  wild  horse   program). 
Water  development  would    improve   3,200  acres  of    wildlife  habitat. 

Bald  eagles  would   benefit    from  habitat   protection.      Additional    winter  concentration 
areas  would   receive   protective  management.      Recovery  and   reestabli shment  of    peregrine 
falcons  would   be  assisted   by  continued   releases.      State  T&E  species  recovery    program  would 
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be  assisted   by  the  provision  and    improvement  of    potential  habitat   for  river  otters.     Other 
T&E   species  would   be   protected   and   managed   consistent  with  existing    laws   and   regulations. 
Sensitive  and   nongame  species  habitat  would   be    improved   along   with    Improving  the  general 
range   condition  and   emphasu ,  .ig   riparian  habitat  management. 

Lands  disposal    and   conversion  to  private  ownership  and   possible  development  would 
eliminate  2  percent  of  existing  wildlife  habitat  and  3    1/4  miles  of  riparian  habitat. 
Riparian    losses  would    likely  be  significant  because  of    limited   availability  of   this 
habitat  type  and  high   potential    for    Improvements  on   some  tracts.     Crucial    winter  range 
impacts  are  minimal    (40  acres).      Significant,  negative    impacts  to  bighorn  sheep   habitat 
near  Placerville  could  result   In  the   loss  of    winter  range    for  the  remaining   bighorn 
populations    In  the  area.     Potential    conflicts  with  T&E  species  habitat  would  have  to  be 
resolved.      Land   disposals  could  add   to  significant,   cumulative    impacts  to  big  game 
migration  routes  between  Ourango  and   Bayfield   (affecting    120  acres). 

Forestry  program  actions  could  cause  significant  losses  of   nongame  species  habitat  as 
could  range  program  vegetation   treatments    If  sales  or  treatments  occur   In  the    limited 
amount  of  old  growth  plnyon-jun Iper  habitat.     Commercially  harvesting   timber   In  ponderosa 
pine,  spruce-fir,  and  aspen  types  would  not  have  significant    Impacts  to  wildlife  habitat, 
as  BLM   lands    In  the  region  contain  a  smal I    fraction  of   these  habitat  types. 

Upland   and   riparian  habitat  deterioration  could  be  expected   to  occur  on  allotments 
not  covered   by  AMPs   where    licensing    livestock  exceeds  estimated  carrying  capacity.     Most 
significant   Impacts  are  to  riparian  habitat. 

Improving  the  vegetation  through  both  wildlife  and   range  programs  could  enhance 
recreation  opportunities  associated   with  hunting  and  wildlife  viewing. 

Oil   and  gas   leasing  restrictive  stipulations   (on  crucial   winter  ranges)   would  apply 
to  slightly  different  areas  and  approximately  8,000  more  acres  than  are  currently 
protected.      Limiting  seasonal   access  or  surface  occupancy  will    protect  the   lessees   from 
potential    Federal    wildlife  violations,   reduce  destruction  of    habitat  and   prevent  disturb- 
ances on  seasonal  I y  crucial    wildlife  habitat  areas. 

Wilderness  designations  would  have  minor    Impacts  to  the  wildlife   program  because  the 
wilderness  nonimpa irment  criteria  would    limit  opportunities  for  vegetation  manipulations 
within  those  areas.     An   additional,   but   presently  unquantl f lable    Impact  resulting   from 
Increased   visitor  use  might  also  be  expected    (on  a  case-by-case  basis).     Wilderness 
designation  would  also  protect  wildlife  habitat    from  disturbances  associated  with 
devel  opment. 

Summary 

Terrestrial    wildlife  habitat  conditions  should   Improve  over  the  majority  of   the 
planning  area  due  to  more   Intensive  management  of   wildlife  habitat,    livestock,   watershed 
areas,   vegetation  treatments  and   habitat  protection    In  WSAs.     River  otters,   bald  eagles 
and  peregrine  falcons  should   benefit    from  provided   protection.      Land   disposal   could  cause 
minimal    losses  of   big   game  winter  ranges  and   riparian  habitat.     Big  game  populations  would 
remain  stable  over  the  long  term  (similar   to    Impacts    listed   under  the  Current  Management 
Alternative). 
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Aquatic  and  Riparian  Wildlife 

Beneficial    Impacts  would  occur    from  range  management  activities  due  to  the   Incorpora- 
tion of   aquatic  and   riparian  objectives   into  AMPs;   however,  until    they  are  completed.   It 
is  expected  that  a  downward  trend   In  habitat  quality  will   continue.     There  should   be 
positive    Impacts  on  those  streams  which   have  been   intensively  monitored    (124  miles) 
through  coordinated  activity   planning  and   monitoring.     The  remaining  280  plus  miles  of 
uninventorled   streams  couid  potentially  be   improved   through   similarly  coordinated   activity 
planning.     This   potential   may  only  be  determined  after  further    Inventories  and(or) 
monitoring   to  determine  the  current  habitat  condition. 

Wildlife  management  direction  will  positively  affect  aquatic  and   riparian  habitat 
through  substantial    expenditures    for  aquatic  and  riparian  habitat    improvements. 
Additional    monitoring   will    be  required   to  determine  habitat  quality   for  those  streams  not 
inventoried. 

Some  beneficial    Impacts  to  recreation  would  result   from  the   increased  public  aware- 
ness and   support   from  the  C00W   in    implementing   the  aquatic  and  riparian  habitat  improve- 
ments associated  with  the  Dolores  and  San  Miguel   rivers.      Some  short-term   Impacts  will 
occur  on  aquatic  and   riparian  habitat  due  to  constructing   recreation  facilities   in  the 
Dolores  River  area.      In   addition,  there  may  be   some  adverse    Impacts  due  to   Increased 
f  i Sherman  use. 

Some  adverse    impacts  are  expected  as  a  result  of    Increased   public  use    in  the  wilder- 
ness areas  but  are  currently  unquant if  table.     Wilderness  designation  would  also  affect 
constructing  aquatic  and   riparian  habitat  improvements,  as  no  mechanical    equipment  would 
be  allowed    In  these  areas.      Nonimpairing  types  of  habitat    improvements  may  still   occur; 
therefore,  these  adverse    impacts  are  expected   to  be  minimal. 

In   specific  areas  such  as  Dry  Creek,  there  may  be  continued  degradation  of   riparian 
habitat  quality  due  to  grazing  resulting  In  significant    impacts  to  water  quality,  erosion, 
and   sedimentation. 

Due  to  road   construction  and   timber  sale   layout    In  the  forestry  resource,  short-term 
impacts  will  occur  to  water  and  habitat  quality.     However,  these    Impacts  should   be   Insig- 
nificant In  the   long  term  since  they  will    be  mitigated  on  a  case-by-case  basis  through 
coordinated  activity   planning. 

It   is  expected  that  erosion  and  salinity  management   practices  will   result    in  overall 
long-term  positive    impacts  to  the  aquatic  and  riparian  habitat  resource. 

Summary 

Positive  impacts  to  250  miles  of  aquatic  and  riparian  habitat  will  be  realized  from 
livestock  grazing,  wildlife,  recreation,  and  soils,  and  water  activities. 

Livestock  Grazing 

Under  this  alternative,  an  Initial  reduction  of  29,062  AUMs  Is  proposed  In  livestock 
grazing,  which  would  result  In  a  decrease  of  45  percent  of  the  current  active  preference 
(see  Glossary).  These  Initial  adjustments  are  necessary  to  help  achieve  the  management 
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act  tons  developed    for  each  allotment   In  the  "I"  Category   (see  Append fx  Nlne-D   fn  the  Draft 
RMP).      Appendix  NTne-E  displays  the  recommended   change    In  AUMs    for  all    allotments  (see 
Draft  RMP). 

In  the   long  term,  a  reduction  of  21,072  AUMs   from  current  active  preference   Is 
proposed,  depending    largely  on    Implementing  grazing   systems.    Installing   range    Improve- 
ments, and  completing    land  treatments   proposed   under  this  alternative.     Table  3-2 
summarizes  the  short-  and    long-term  changes  proposed    In  current  active  preference. 


Table  3-2.     Changes   In  Grazing  Use  Under  the  Resource 
Conservation  Alternative. 

Change    In  use 
Grazing  use Total   AUMs AUMs  % 

Current  active   preference  64,232 

Initial    adjustment  35,170  -29,062         -4  5 

Long-term  adjustment  43,160  -21,072  -33 


Source:     BLM  Data   1984 


This  alternative  would  have    Impacts  to    livestock  grazing    fn   both  the  short  and    long 
term.     When  nonuse    Is  taken    Into  account    for    1980  through    1982,  the  reductions   from  aver- 
age actual    use  amount  to    15,181    AUMs    In  the  short  term  and   7,191   AUMs    In  the    long   term. 
This  nonuse  would  be  a   portion  of  the   Initial   downward   adjustment   proposed    In  this  alter- 
native.    The  short-  and    long-term    Impacts  to  each    livestock  operation  would  vary  according 
to  how  grazing  use   fn  the  allotment   fits   Into  the  yearlong  ranch  operation.      Increases  or 
decreases  of  more  than   15  percent  of  current  authorized   use  would  be  phased    fn  over  a 
five-year  period.      Even  with  the  phase-In   period  considered,  this  alternative  would    force 
operators  to  either  secure  alternative  pasture  or  forage  and(or)   to  reduce  herd   size. 

Wilderness  designation  would  not  have  any  significant  Impacts  to  livestock  grazing. 
Wild  horse  use  could  have  adverse  Impacts  as  far  as  meeting  AMP  objectives  (BLM  needs  to 
Incorporate  adequate  rest  schedules  and    facilities). 


Summary 

The  short-  and    long-term   Impacts  to   livestock  management  are  partly  mitigated  by  the 
nonuse  that  has  typical ly  occurred;   however,  there  would  be  a  significant  monetary    loss  to 
livestock  operators  due  to   lowered    livestock  production    In  both  the  short  and    long  term. 

Except    for  phasing   in  AUM  reductions  over  a  five-year   period,    little  can   be  done  to 
mitigate  the  adverse    Impacts  this  would  have  on    livestock  operators. 
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Wild  Horses 

Under  this  alternative,  75  head   In   Spring  Creek  and  50  head    In  Naturlta  Ridge  would 
be  managed.     Due  to   forage  competition,    livestock  grazing   would   be  reduced  or  discon- 
tinued.    Big  game  use  of  the  areas  would  continue  but  would  not  be  significant    In  the 
short  or   long   term. 

The  sex  ratio  and   age  class  structure  would  be  monitored   to  maintain  a  healthy  viable 
breeding  population.      If   populations  were  allowed  to  Increase,   based  on  monitoring  of 
forage  condition  and   trend,  the  utilization    level    would   be    limited   to  moderate  (50$  of 
current  annual    growth)   and  a  healthy  herd  would   be  maintained. 

Population  reductions  by   live  trapping  and   distribution  through  the  adoption   program 
would  cause  minor,  short-term  disruptions  of   normal    wild  horse  habits  and   behavior.      In 
the  short  term,  the  horses  culled   for  adoption  would   be  the   least  desirable   In  conforma- 
tion, color,  and  other  genetic  traits,   but   In  the   long  term,  the  result  would   be 
genetically  higher  quality  breeding  populations  and   adoptable  horses. 

Wilderness  designation  could  have   potential    long-term   Impacts  to  the  Spring  Creek 
herd  area  by   limiting  the  management  techniques  and   facilities    In  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  area.      Increased  visitor  use  could  have  adverse    Impacts  to  wild   horses,   but   In  the 
long  term  could  be  mitigated   through  wilderness  management  plans. 

Watershed   treatments  projected    In  the  Spring  Creek  area  would  have  positive  short- 
and    long-term   Impacts  on  the  wild   horses  by   Increasing  vegetation  densities,    productivity, 
and   available  forage. 

Summary 

In   the  short  and    long  term,  wild  horse  populations  would  be  maintained   at  healthy, 
viable   levels   In  both  areas.      Vegetation  would   be  maintained  or    Improved   In  the   long  term 
and  would  enhance  wild  horses. 

Forestry 

Vegetation  treatments  of    forested    land   by  range  and  wildlife  would  result    In   little 
or  no    Impacts  to   forestry. 

Areas  with  special   recreation  values   will    be  withdrawn    from  timber  and  woodland  pro- 
duction and    Include  Sllverton,  the  Dolores  River,   Lemon  Dam  and  Va I  lee  I  to  Lake  and  Menefee 
and  Weber  mountains.     Wood  fiber   production   loss  as  a  result  of  these  withdrawals    Is 
aporoxlmately  300  thousand   board   feet  (MBF)   each  year.     When    looking  at  the  total    timber 
and  woodland   production    for  the  region,  a  yearly   loss  of  300  MBF   Is   insignificant. 

Although  no  harvesting    Is  allowed    In  the  WSA,  the  available    forest    land  will   remain 
In  the  sustained   yield  base  until    the  area  has  been  designated   as  a  wilderness.      If  all 
areas  were  designated   wilderness,  this  would  result   In   a  wood  fiber   production   loss  of    176 
cords  per  year   (88  MBF).     This   Impact  would  affect  al I   WSAs  except  the  Dolores  River 
Canyon  and  McKenna  Peak  WSAs.     These   losses  are  not  significant. 

Road  and  pad  construction  as  a  result  of  mineral    activities  can  have  beneficial   and 
adverse    Impacts.      The   loss  of   production  and    Improved  access  are  so  minimal    that  the 
Impacts  are  not  significant. 
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Production   loss  as  a  result  of   protecting  cultural   resource  sites   Is   Insignificant. 

Land   disposal    actions  could  reduce  the  BLM  commercial   timber   base  by    1   percent  and 
result    In  an    Insignificant  production   loss  of    5  MBF  per  year.     The  woodland   base  could  be 
reduced    by   10  percent  with  a   production    loss  of    106  cords  per  year,  not  significant 
Impacts. 

Placing  commercial    forest  under    Intensive  management  should  result    In   future  yields 
that  are  double  the  existing  unmanaged  stand  yields.     Timber  yield   Increases  associated 
with  the  small   BLM  timber  base    Is   Insignificant  when  compared  with  total    timber  production 
for  this  region.     Placing  the  woodland  species   under  management   Is  significant  because, 
for  the  first  time,  the  woodland    base    Is  recognized  as  a   legitimate  resource  and  will    be 
managed   for  a  sustained  yield  of  wood   fiber. 

Summary 

Total    forest   production   loss  associated   with  existing  and   proposed  management  action 
could   be  446  MBF  per  year   (892  cords   per  year).     When  compared  with  the  yearly  demar>d  of 
35  million  board   feet   (MMBF)   expected  and  anticipated  timber   production  by   private.   State, 
and  other  Federal    agencies,  this  loss    is   insignificant.     Placing  the  woodland   base  under 
management   Is  significant    in  the   long  term  because    lack  of  management  could   eventually 
result    In  the  elimination  of   the  woodland   resource. 

Recreation 


Certain   livestock  management  practices  could  have  some  negative    impacts  to  public 
experiences   In  the  Dolores  River  SRMA.     Most    Impacts  could   be  mitigated  through  season-of- 
use  adjustments  and   practices    In  those  areas  managed    for   their  primitive  and   semlprlml- 
tlve,  nonmotorlzed   opportunities. 

Wildlife  management  would  have  positive    Impacts  to  recreation  activity  and   opportuni- 
ties by   Increased   viewing,  hunting,  and   fishing.      In   the   long   term,  there  would  be  an 
increase   In  these  opportunities   within   wildlife  management  areas.     The   Introduction  of 
bighorn  sheep  and   river  otters  and   aquatic   habitat   improvements   in  the  Dolores  SRMA  will 
Increase  recreation  setting  and  activity  opportunities. 

Wilderness  recommendations  would  have  both   long-term  positive  and  negative    Impacts  to 
recreation  and   would  eliminate  historical    motorized   use  within  all   wilderness  areas. 
These   losses  would  not  be  significant.     Designation  would   provide   Increased  opportunities 
for  primitive  recreation   In  a  variety  of   settings  and   ecotypes  which  are  atypical    of 
existing  wilderness.      Implementing  permit  systems  could   adversely  affect  numbers  of 
visitors  or  visitor  preferences. 

Continuing  existing  mineral    development  restrictions  within  the  Dolores  SRMA  would 
have   long-term,    positive    Impacts  to  the  recreation  resources  by  maintaining  the  settings 
most  desired   by  the  public. 

Cultural    resources  management  could  have    long-term,  negative    impacts  to  recreation 
resources   In   some  areas  by   limiting  historic  motorized  use   In   locations  desired   by  the 
public.     These  restrictions  will    eliminate  specific  activity  and  opportunity   settings  and 
will    be  difficult  to  manage  and  enforce. 
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The  disposal   of  the    Indian  Springs  site  would  have  short-  and    long-term  positive 
Impacts  to  recreation.     Unless  the  site   Is  disposed  of  or  extensive  management  efforts  are 
Initiated,  overuse  during  hunting  seasons  will    destroy  the  site.     There  are  possibilities 
of  CDOW  management  coordinated  with  their  Young   property  administration. 

Wild  horse  management  would  have  a   long-term  positive   Impacts  to  recreation  by 
Increasing  opportunities   for  horse  viewing  and   Interpretation. 

The  continuation  of    forest  management  restrictions  within  the  SRMAs  would  have 
long-term  positive    Impacts  to  recreation  resources. 

Soils  and  water   Improvements  cou  I  d  have  positive    Impacts  to  recreation   In  the   long 
term  by  positively  affecting  user  experiences  through  water  quality    Improvements. 

Summary 

Protecting  and  enhancing  recreation  resources  by  management  and   development  restric- 
tions would  have    long-term,   positive    Impacts  to  recreation  and  overall  would  continue  to 
provide  the  settings  and  opportunities  most  desired   by  the  public.     Wilderness  designation 
would  have  both  positive  and   negative,    long-term    Impacts  to  recreation  opportunities  and 
settings. 

Cultural   Resources 


(Note:      Impacts  to  sites  affected   by  each  alternative  are  not  cumulative.      In  many 
cases,  the  same  site  may  be  affected    by  several    actions.     The  estimated   numbers  are  based 
upon  site  densities   projected   from  Class   II   and  Class   III    survey  data   Isee  Glossaryl.     The 
Class   II   survey  data   Indicated   a  strong   reliance  on  environmental    variables,   such  as 
distance   from  water,   soil    type  and  depth,  elevation,  and  slope.) 

General   restrictive  management   for  all   eight  WSAs  will   have   long-term  positive 
impacts  to  a   large  number  of  cultural    sites   (approx.   2,400  sites).     These   beneficial 
Impacts  will    be  due   primarily  to  reductions   In  vandalism  because  of  decreased  access, 
which  could  be  somewhat  offset  by   Increases   In   foot  and   horse  travel    due  to    Increased 
visitor  use.     Beneficial    Impacts  will    be  especially  significant    In  the  Cahone,   Cross, 
Squaw/Papoose  and   the  Dolores  River  canyons  and   the  Tabeguache  Creek  areas.      Research  and 
Interpretation  will    be  more  difficult  due  to  access  restrictions  associated  with  the  WSAs. 

Avoidance  measures  will    be  used  on  the  6,500  acres  of  vegetation  treatments   which 
wil  I    be  maintained.     A  possibility  exists  for   inadvertent  permanent  damage  to  400  archae- 
ologic  and  historic  sites.     The  extent  of    Impacts  will    depend  upon  the  adequacy  of 
cultural    resource   inventory  and  the  nature  of  avoidance  measures.     The  method  of  treatment 
will    vary  how  significant  the    Impacts  are  (anywhere   from   low  to  moderate).     Close 
supervision  wl I  I   keep   Impact    levels    low. 

Inadvertent   Impacts  may  occur  to  approximately    13  sites  from  the  new  vegetation 
treatment  proposed   (200  acres);   however,  close  supervision  and   adequate   inventory  data 
will   keep    Impact    levels   low. 

Decreases   in    livestock  grazing  will   have  slight  positive  effects  to  an  unknown  number 
of  sites   from  reductions   in  trampling.     AMPs  will   have  positive  effects  to  cultural   and 
historic  sites   from  planned    livestock  avoidance  of   high  site  density  areas.      Some  negative 
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Impacts  may  occur  due  to   livestock  concentrated   In  pastures.     A  strong  Inventory  base  and 
closely  monitoring    Identified,  sensitive  sites  will    reduce  these  effects. 

Net  beneficial    Impacts  will   result   from  the  educational    aspects  and   visibility  of  the 
Anasazl   Heritage  Center.      Losses  could  occur    If   budgeting  were   low  and  funds  were  taken 
away   from  on-the-ground   resource  protection  and  use. 

Major    long-term,   positive    Impacts  will    result   from  CRMP  development  and    Increases   In 
operating   budgets    for  approximately    1,200  sites  within  Mockingbird,   Cannonbal I ,  Hamilton, 
and  Cow  mesas,   Dolores  Cave,   Lowry,   Painted   Hand,  and  Domlnguez-Escalante  ruins.   Sand, 
Bull,   East  Rock,  and  Squaw/Papoose  canyons,    Indian  Henry's  Cabin,   McLean  Basin,   Painted 
Hand  Petroglyphs,   Hanging   Flume,   Lightning  Tree  Tower  Group,   and   Tabeguache  Pueblo  areas. 
As  a  result  of  CRMPs  and   Increases    In  funding   for    Implementation,  stabilization  will    pre- 
vent structural    deterioration,  patrol   will   prevent  damage   from  vandalism,  and    Inventory 
and  mapping  will    provide    for  more  efficient  and  effective   protection  and  use  of  these 
significant  sites  and  areas. 

Managing  45,000  acres   In  the  Sllverton  SFWA  will    likely  have    long-term  advantages  for 
more  than  50  historic  and  archaeologlc  sites.     Cooperative  CRMPs  should   be  developed  to 
channel    visitors  and   provide   for  site  protection  and   visitor  safety.      No  significant 
Impacts  are  expected   from  SRMA  management    for  the  Sllverton  area.     Road  closures   will   have 
more  sign  If  leant,  positive  ef feet s  on  site  protection.     0RV  planning    In  this  area  will 
likely  have   long-term  benefits  pertaining  to  vandalism  reduction  on  approximately  40 
historic  and   archaeologlc  sites. 

Managing   for  visitor  use  on  the  Dolores  River  SRMA  will   channel    visitors  away   from 
fragile  sites  to  some  degree,   which   will    likely  have   long-term  positive    impacts  to  approx- 
imately 40  archaeologlc  and   historic  sites.     Visitors  wi  I  I    be  provided  with  an  educational 
experience  here,  related   to  the  unique  cultural    values    found  along  the  Dolores  River 
corridor.     Vandalism  may  be  reduced   by  developing  CRMPs   for  sites  attracting   recreation 
users. 

Disposing  of    18,000  acres  of  public   lands  will   have  no  significant    Impacts  to  archae- 
ologlc, sacred,  or  historic  sites.     Class   III    (intensive)    Inventories  wi I  I    be  done  on  all 
parcels    identified,  and.    If  significant  cultural    values  are   found,  these   lands   will   no 
longer  be  considered   suitable   for    land   exchanges  or  sales. 

Managing   78,000  acres  to  reduce  erosion  and   sediment  yield  will   have  net  positive 
Impacts  to  25  archaeologlc  and  historic  sites  over  the   long  term.     Erosion  control 
measures,    which  could  be  significant   If  they  are  targeted   to  cultural    resources  protec- 
tion, may   prevent   loss  of   all   or   portions  of  these  sites.     Additional    Inventory   will    be 
needed   to    Identify  program  strategies  and   needs.  There  Is  a   low   likelihood  that  Inadver- 
tent damage  to  approximately  360  archaeologlc  and  historic  sites  may  occur    If   adequate 
Inventories  are  not  done  and  monitoring    levels  are  low. 

Managing   30,000  acres  for  salinity  control   may  have  permanent   Impacts  to   117  archae- 
ologlc and  historic  sites.     These  would  result    from  Inadvertent  activity  related  to  pro- 
ject   instal  latlon  and   will    be  greatly  reduced   by  adequate   Inventories  and  closely  super- 
vising construction.      However,  most  of  the   projects  will    be   in    low  site  density  areas. 

With   3,690  acres  per  decade  of  commercial  and  noncommercial    forest   product  sales, 
there   Is  a  moderate   likelihood  that  40  sites  wi I  I   suffer  some   form  of   permanent  damage. 
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This  will    not  be  significant   If  adequate   Inventory  data  are  accumulated  to  provide    for 
their  avoidance  (and   possibly  mitigation)   and    If  close  supervision  of   the  timber  sales    Is 
undertaken.      Inadvertent    Impacts  will    likely  occur   In    some  cases   where   Increases   In  access 
wll I    bring   vandals  to  the  sites.     These    Impacts  are  not  expected    to  be  high   for  the 
proposed  acreages  as  they    lie   In    low  site  density  areas. 

A  high   probability  of   permanent  damage  to  approximately   2,700  sites  will   continue 
from  public   fuelwood  sales   (estimated   at   1,000  cords/yr).     Damage  to  cultural    values  from 
unsupervised,  on-demand  woodcutting   Is  not  quantifiable  due  to  a    lack  of  sufficient  site- 
specific    Inventory  data.     Significant   Impacts  are  likely  occurring  due  to  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  noncommercial   activities   in  high  site  density  areas   (west  of  Cortez  and 
Dl sappo t ntment  ridges).     Many  of  the  areas  are  not   Inventoried  due  to   low  personnel 
levels.     Stipulations  are  not  monitored   for  compliance,   which  greatly  Increases  the    level 
of    Impacts. 

Improving  aquatic  areas  will    reduce  erosion,  which  may  have  beneficial    effects  on  a 
low  number  of  cultural    values.      Impacts   from  project   installation  will    be   avoided.      Some 
Inadvertent  damage  to  a   low  number  of   sites  may  occur   but  will    not  be  significant   if 
adequate   Inventories  are  done  and  construction    Is  carefully  monitored. 

Habitat    improvements  via   plowing,   burning,  and  seeding   (with   some  oak  crushing)  on 
5,700  acres  may  have  permanent  effects  on  approximately  98  archaeologlc  and   historic 
sites.     These  habitat    Improvements  are  proposed   In   low  site  density  areas,   however,  and 
all  surface-disturbing  treatments  wi  I  I    be    inventoried   and    Impacts  avoided  or  mitigated. 
With    large    land  treatments,   however,   some   Inadvertent  damage  may  occur.     These    Impacts 
could   be  significant  unless  close  project  monitoring  and  an  adequate   Inventory   Is  done. 

Continuing  oil    and   gas  and  CO2  operations  could  have  permanent  effects  on   14,000 
archaeologlc  and  historic  sites.     Site-specific    Impacts  will    be  avoided  or  mitigated  on  a 
case-by-case  basis. 

However,  significant   impacts  to  sites  will    continue  to  occur   from    Increases   In  access 
which  brings  about   Increases   In   vandalism,  especially  evident   In  high  site  density  areas 
such  as  the  Sacred  Mountain  area  and   parts  of   the  Disappointment  Val ley  and   the  Paradox 
areas.     New  operations  will    increase  the  current   levels  of    Impacts.     Mitigating  measures 
to   limit   impacts  to  cultural    sites  due  to   Increased   access  have  previously  been  employed, 
including  road  closures,    locked  gates,  signing,  stipulation  of  operator's  responsibility 
for  patrol,  and   fencing,  measures  that  have  generally  been    Ineffective.     The   locked  gate 
on  Mockingbird  Mesa  where  CO2  development   Is  occurring  has   kept  many  vandals  out. 
However,    it  had   to  be  reinstalled  three  times  with  several    new   locks.     Then  a  24-hour 
gatekeeper  was  hired   by  the  operator  to  control    vehicle  access  and  to  prevent  vandalism. 
Lack  of  vegetative  and   topographic  barriers  to  vehicle  use  has  made  road   closures 
difficult,  especially  on  mesa  tops  and    in  canyon  bottoms.      Using  brush,   fencing,  and  rock 
closures  has  been    Ineffective   in  al  I    but  a  very  few  cases  where  vertical    slopes  were 
Involved.     Patrols  by   Industry  personnel    were  also  generally   ineffective  because  of 
limited  project  construction  time,  time  of  day,  and   seasonality;    in  addition,  these 
persons  do  not  have  a  background  and  training   In    law  enforcement. 

Mitigating  measures  to  negate    Impacts  to  cultural   resources  via  reclamation  are 
effective    in  many  cases  only  to  reduce  erosion.     Methods  used  to  mitigate   Impacts  from 
Intrusion   to  site  setting  would    involve  brush  and  tree   planting  to  natural   habitat  density 
and   have  not  been  used    because  of   cost  and   availability. 
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Many  of  the  above  mitigating  measures  can  and  should  continue  where  they  can  be 
effectively  employed   to    limit   Impacts  to  cultural    resources.      However,  for  the  most 
significant  sites  and  districts  discussed   (see  Appendix  Four),  a  no-surface  occupancy 
lease  stipulation  has  been  the  proven  method  that  will    ensure  protection  of   both 
Individual   sites,  areas,  and  habitats. 

Site-specific   Inventories  as  a  result  of  the  high   levels  of  energy  development  have 
had   a  positive  effect  on  the  data  base   for  available  cultural    Information   in  the  San  Juan 
Resource  Area  and  have  aided  significantly   In  managing  and   protecting  700  cultural   sites. 
Much  of   the  recent  Anasazl    culture  research  has  come  about  via    inventories  and  excavations 
sponsored   by  the  oil   and  gas   Industry.     Their  cooperation  and  concern    in   exceeding  the 
legal    requirements  for  cultural    resource  protection  have  recently  provided   an   invaluable 
amount  of   data.     However,  net    Impacts  are  still   negative  due  to  the  effects  of  vandalism 
from    increased   access,   which  has  been  difficult  and   costly  to  mitigate.     Vandalism  at 
these  sites  has  not  been  associated  with   Industry  personnel,   but  the  public  using  newly 
opened   access   ln1o  areas  that  were  previously  remote  and    Inaccessible. 

In  areas  where  site  densities  are  high,   such  as  Mockingbird  Mesa,  significant  sites 
have  been  completely  avoided,   due  to   Industry's  concern  and   Intense  monitoring  by  field 
personnel.     This   Is  an  excel  lent  example  of   how  cultural    values  can  coexist  with  energy 
development    In  many  areas.     Access  and   vandalism  can   be  controlled  and  would    limit  the 
conflict   between  energy  development  and   the  protection  of  cultural    sites. 

Managing    19,800  acres  of   DOE   lease  tracts  may  have  permanent  low    levels  of    impacts  to 
approximately  450  archaeologlc  and  historic  sites.     Site-specific  avoidance  measures  will 
protect  sites  from  direct   impacts  on  a  case-by-case  basis.      Inadvertent  damage  may  occur 
due  to   low   levels  of  monitoring  and   Inventory   personnel. 

Impacts  to  the  setting  of   unique  cultural    values  will   occur  where  geographically 
confined   areas  previously  unspoiled   by   Intrusions  are  opened   to  mineral    development. 
These    impacts  are  significant,  because  only  a  handful    of  such  areas  remain   unscathed. 

Hard  rock  mining  operations  under  3809  regulations   (currently   4,500  acres)  may  have 
permanent  effects  on  approximately    175  archaeologic  and   historic  sites.     Due  to    low   levels 
of  monitoring,    inadvertent  damage  to  sites   In  the  Disappointment  Valley  and  Paradox  areas 
Is  occurring.     Direct    Impacts  are  being  avoided    in  most  cases,   but  some  sites  are  damaged 
due  to   lack  of    inventory  because  of    low   personnel    levels.     Damage  to  Silverton  area  sites 
is  unknown   but    Is  likely  to  be   low. 

The  880  acres  of   sand  and  gravel   operations  which  will    be  managed   under  this  alterna- 
tive may  have  permanent    Impacts  to  approximately  20  archaeologlc  and  historic  sites. 
These  sites  may  be   inadvertently  damaged   due  to  gravel    operations,   which  will      increase 
site  visibility.      Vandalism  may  occur    In  high  site  density  areas;   however,    Impacts  will    be 
lessened    by   Increased   supervision  and  monitoring  all   operations. 

Managing   32,000  additional    acres  of  coal    leases    in  the  Hay  Gulch/Cherry  Creek  area 
will   have   low    levels  of   permanent    impacts  to  approximately    100  historic  and  archaeologlc 
sites.      This  development   Is  predominantly   In  a   low  site  density  area.     Because  of  the 
underground  mining  techniques  employed,  the   low  site  density,  and   avoidance  and   data 
recovery  methods,   significant   impacts  are  not  expected.      Some  damage  may  occur   from   subsi- 
dence but  this  can  be  considered  during   inventory  and  evaluation  stages;   measures  can  be 
taken  to  reduce  the  chances  of    Impacts. 
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Summary 

The  Resource  Conservation  Alternative  contains  the  most  beneficial    Impacts  to 
cultural    resources,   which    is  due  to  decreases   In  access  due  to  wilderness  and    intensive 
recreation  management.     Over  time,   developing  CRMPs   will   enhance  a    large  number  of 
significant  sites.     Project  developments  will    Include  cultural    resources  protection   In 
their   planning  and  development  stages,    which  will    provide  more  protection    for    Important 
sites.     Mineral    operations  will   have  detrimental    effects  to  cultural    values  from    inadver- 
tent damage  where  this  development  occurs   In  high  site  density  areas.      Information 
gathered    from  project    Inventories  will    enable  better  management  of  all    cultural    resources. 

Increases   in  adverse   Impacts  to  cultural    resources  from    illegal    collection  and 
excavation  are    linked  to   increases   In   vehicle  access   Into  an  area.     This  can  occur  when  an 
action  requires  a  temporary  or  permanent  access  road   and    is  directly  proportional    to  site 
density  and  size.     The  association  between  access  and   vandalism  Is  documented   by  BLM's 
Colorado  Cultural    Resource  Series  publication  No.    II    (BLM    1981). 


Visual  Resources 


Approximately  50  percent  of  the    Important    landscapes  are  not    identified    In  the 
Resource  Conservation  Alternative   for  special    visual    management,    VRM  Class   I  or   II.     This 
could  result   In  construction   project  design  with  visual   contrast   levels   in   excess  of   what 
would   be  required  to  maintain  the  scenic  quality   (see  Appendix  Two   In  the  Draft  RMP  for 
details). 

All   other  areas  of    scenery   with    Important    landscapes  would  receive  VRM  Class    I  or   I  I 
management,   which  would  tend   to  maintain  visual    resources  over  approximately  50  percent  of 
the  planning  area. 

Wi Iderness 


Nonmotorlzed  recreation  users  would  have   Increased   opportunities    for   solitude  and 
primitive  recreation. 

The  re  Introduction  of  bighorn  sheep  and  river  otters  In  the  Dolores  River  Canyon  WSA 
would  enhance  wilderness  values.  Wild  horses  would  be  protected  in  a  natural  environment 
In  the  McKenna  Peak  WSA.      Wild  horse  viewing  would  be  a  supplemental    value  to  users. 

Withdrawing  the  WSAs   from  future  mining  and  mineral    leasing  would  protect  and 
preserve  their  wilderness  values   for  future  generations.     All    of  the  WSAs  have  mineral 
values  which   have  valid   existing   rights  associated  with  their  pre-FLPMA  mining  claims  or 
leases.     The  wilderness  values  could   be  significantly  affected   by  their  development  and 
subsequent  surface  disturbance  as  a  result  of  these  rights.      All   WSAs  have  these  rights; 
however,  the  highest  potential    for  development  appears  to  be   in  Cahone,   Cross,  and  Squaw/ 
Papoose  canyons.      These  valid   existing  mineral    rights  would  make   future  management 
difficult.     The  development  of  the  valid   existing  rights  would  cause   Irreversible  and 
irretrievable   losses  of  the  wilderness  resources. 

Disposing  of  public  land  and  ROWs  would  not  be  allowed  and  would  enhance  the  natural 
values   found   in  the  WSAs. 
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Wilderness  values   in  Tabeguache  Creek  and  Cahone,   Cross,  and   Squaw/Papoose  canyons 
(WSAs)   would   be  enhanced    by  closing   cherry stemmed  roads  and  ways  to  motorized  use. 

Diversity  within  the  NWPS  would  be  enhanced  (see  the  Ecological  Representation  Sub- 
alternative  for  details).  The  ecological  systems  of  Dolores  River  Canyon,  McKenna  Peak, 
Cross  Canyon,  and  Weber  Mountain  WSAs  are  not  presently  well   represented    In  the  NWPS. 

AM   eight  of   the  WSAs  are  manageable  as   far  as  the  effects  of   topography,   vegetation, 
and  other    land  use  will    limit  future  conflicts.     The   foremost  manageability  question    is 
the  conflict  of   the  mineral    values  present   in  the  WSAs. 

Due  to  possible  development  of  minerals  and  pre-FLPMA  oil    and   gas  leases   (within 
KGS),   managing  Cross,   Cahone,  and   Squaw/Papoose  canyons   (WSAs)   as  wilderness  would   be  con- 
sidered  doubtful.     Possible  development  of  minerals  and   pre-FLPMA  oil    and  gas  leases   (not 
in  the  KGS)    in  Weber  Mountain  WSA  would  cause  future  management   problems  but  to  a    lesser 
degree  than    in  Cross,   Cahone  and   Squaw/Papoose  canyons   (WSAs).      Weber  Mountain  only  has 
four   pre-FLPMA   leases  and  topography   limits  the  development  of  these   leases.     Dolores 
River  Canyon  WSA   is  deemed   manageable  as  wilderness  due  primarily  to    its  extreme  topo- 
graphic   limitations.     Tabeguache  Creek,   Menefee  Mountain,  and  McKenna  Peak  WSAs  would  be 
manageable  as  wilderness  since  mining   claims  are  minimal    and   no  pre-FLPMA  oil    and   gas 
leases  exist. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  will    address  the    impacts  to  the  wilderness  values   within 
the  Dolores  River  Canyon  area  and   to  water  quality  and  quantify    In  their  forthcoming 
Supplemental    EIS  on  the  Paradox  Valley  Unit,  Colorado  River  Basin   Salinity  Control    Unit 
(see  Chapter  Two  for  description). 

Summary 

The  protection  of   wilderness  values  would  generally  enhance  natural    values  associated 
with  the  WSAs.     Diversity   in  the  NWPS  would   be  expanded  and  supplemental    values  would   be 
protected   or  enhanced.     Pre-FLPMA  mineral    rights  could  be  developed   and   cause   irreversible 
and   Irretrievable   losses  of  the  wilderness  resources. 

Lands 

Designating  the  eight  WSAs  as  wilderness  would  result   In  decreased  opportunities    for 
ROWs  and   authorizations  on  public    land.     Particularly   in  Squaw/Papoose,  Cross,   and   Cahone 
canyons,  a  combination  of   significant  energy  development   (CX>2  and  oil   and   gas   from  the 
McElmo  Dome)   and   topographic    limitations   (steep  canyons)   dictate  a  high  demand   for  energy- 
related  ROWs.      However,    formally  designating  wilderness  areas  would   preclude  any  roads, 
pipelines,   or  powerlines  from   being   constructed   with  the  exception  of  ROWs  associated   with 
pre-FLPMA  mineral   rights.      Instead,  such   facilities  would  need  to  be  located   outside  of 
wilderness  areas — this  means  rerouting   around   the  wilderness  areas,  often  entirely  avoid- 
ing the  public    lands.      Such  rerouting   is  a   feasible  alternative   In  most  cases,   but   It  does 
cost  more  for  the  applicant  (typically,  the  energy  development  company),  and   such  costs 
are  passed  on   to  the  consumer.      Economic    impacts  cannot  be  quantified   except  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis  but  are  expected   to  be  significant. 

Consolidating   public    lands  through  disposing  of   small.    Isolated   parcels  of   public 
land  that  are  difficult  and   uneconomical    to  manage  will    improve  the  efficiency  of    land  use 
authorizations  by  BLM.     Under  this  alternative,    1.8  percent  of   the  public    land  would  be 
disposed  of  and(or)  consolidated. 
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Fire 

Additional    wildfire   limited  suppression  areas  will    be   Identified  and  managed   In   a 
similar  manner  as  the  present  Paradox  Limited   Suppression  Plan   Is  being  managed.      Limited 
suppression  usually  results   In  additional   acres  being   burned  and  more  usable    livestock 
forage  and  wildlife  habitat.     Fire  protection  and   suppression  costs  should  decrease  within 
limited  suppression  areas. 

Increased  fire  suppression  costs  could  occur  where  vegetation  treatments  change 
vegetation  types  from   brush  to  grass  resulting    In  more  flash   fuels  and   a  greater  spread 
rate   for   fires. 

No  significant   Impacts    from  wilderness  designation  would  occur  to  the  fire  program 
due  to    low  fire  occurrence  and   sparse  fuels. 

Disposing  of    Isolated   parcels  of   public    land  would  reduce  fire  protection  and 
suppression   program  costs.      Isolated  parcels  require  more  efforts   In   fire  Initial   attacks 
because  doubts  usual  ly  exist  about  ownership.     But   fires  need  to  be  suppressed   to  protect 
surrounding  private    lands. 

Increased  fire  protection  and  suppression  cost  can  be  associated  with  most    forestry 
practices  due  to  changes  In   fire  spread   rates  and  creation  of   slash. 

Economics 


The  Resource  Conservation  Alternative  projects  BLM   Investments  of   $1.9  million  over  a 
ten-year   period  with  emphasis  on   stabilizing  range  condition,   fishery    Improvement,  and 
recreation  access  by  an    Increased   number  of   tourists.     This  level    of    Investment  and 
emphasis  would  result  In  annual    gains  of  approximately  $9  million   In    1994  and   $10  million 
In  2000  In   Increased   total    personal    Income  within  the  planning  area. 

Under  this  alternative,  the   livestock  grazing   program  Is  expected   to  spend   approxi- 
mately $780,000   for  range  and  wildlife  habitat    Improvements  and  $650,000  for   soils  and 
water   Improvements.     Resulting    Improvements  In  wildlife  habitat  should  sustain  current 
levels  of  hunting  revenue.     Aquatic  habitat    Improvement  expenditures  of   approximately 
$473,000  may  be  expected   to  raise   fishing   revenue   In  the  planning  area. 

Management  emphasis  on  recreation  opportunities,   wilderness  values,  and   access  to 
archaeologlc  resources  should   Increase  annual   tourist  expenditures  by  $7.5  million   by 
1994.      The  value  of  oil    and  gas  production   Is  expected   to  remain  stable  at  approximately 
$6.7  million  annually  due  to  decreased  management  emphasis. 

Table  3-3  compares  the  economic  effects  of  the  Resource  Conservation  Alternative  to 
the  baseline  projections  for   1994  and  2000.      It   Illustrates  expected   changes   In  popula- 
tion, employment,   per  capita  Income,  and  total    personal    Income  brought  about  by   projected 
levels  of   hunting,   grazing,  fishing,  tourism,  and  oil    and  gas  activities. 

BLM  management  of   public    land    is  shown    In  Table  3-3  to  cause   less  than  a  one  percent 
change  In  any  economic  Indicator  when  viewing  the  total    planning  area.      No  significant 
Impacts  are  projected  within  any  economic  sector  of   the  Individual    counties  within  the 
planning  area.     However,  a  400-  to  500-person   Increase   In   population   Is  projected  to  occur 
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in  Montezuma  and    La  Plata  counties  due  to    increased    levels  of   tourism  by    1994.     Social 
consequences  are  expected   to  be   inconsequential    given  the  minimal    extent   of  economic 
changes. 


Table  3-3.     Economic    Impacts  of  the  Resource  Conservation  Alternative. 


Per  capita 

Total    personal 

Income 

income    (1983 

tnccme  -   (thousands 

sources 

Population 

Employment 

do! lars) 

of    1983  dollars) 

1994 


2000 


1994 


2000 


1994 


2000 


1994 


2000 


Hunting 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Gr  az  i  ng 

4 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

9 

10 

Fishing 

4 

3 

104 

107 

-5 

-5 

1,715 

1,883 

Tour  ism 

857 

756 

394 

407 

-11 

-12 

7,672 

8,317 

Oil    &  Gas 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Subtotal 

865 

763 

499 

515 

-16 

-17 

9,396 

10,210 

Baseline  107,913        121,768  53,178        59,657        10,339        10,245        1,115,744        1,247,538 


Total 

Percent 
Change 


108,778        122,531  53,677       60,172        10,323        10,228        1,125,140        1,257,748 

0.8  0.6  0.9  0.8  0.0  0.0  0.8  0.8 


Note:      See  Appendix  8  for  methodology. 
Source:      BLM  Data   1984. 


Summary 

The  Resource  Conservation  Alternative   projects  BLM  investments  of    $1.9  million  with 
management  emphasis  on  stabilizing   range  condition,  wildlife  habitat  and   fishery    improve- 
ments, and  recreation  access  by  an    increased   number  of   tourists.     A  400-  to  500-person 
increase    in  population    is  projected    in  Montezuma  and   La  Plata  counties  due  to    increased 
levels  of   tourism.      No  significant    impacts  are  projected   within  any  economic  sector  within 
the  planning   area. 
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NO   GRAZING  SUBALTERNATI VE— I  NTROOUCTION 

It   Is  expected  that  the  No  Grazing  Subalternat Ive  would  take  a  minimum  of  ten  years 
to  fully   Implement  because  of  the  extensive  private  fencing    involved. 

Sol  Is  and  Water 


Beneficial    Impacts  to  soils  and  water  are  expected.     As  more  vegetation   Is 
established  and  plant  vigor  and  cover   increases,   soil    profiles   will   retain  higher   moisture 
holding  capacities  and   nutrients  as  a  result  of  additional    deposits  of  organic  matter. 
Soil   productivity  structure  and  permeability  would    improve  and  a  reduction    In  on-site 
erosion  rates  would  occur  over  the   long  term. 

Favorable   Impacts  to  hydrologlc  processes  affecting  water  quality  and  quantity  would 
also  be  expected   In  the   planning  area.      Precipitation  would   be  detained   longer   by    Improved 
plant  cover  and    infiltration  rates  may  slowly   increase  over  the   long  term.     Overland   flow 
velocities  and  qualities  would  be  reduced  as  would  storm  runoff  volumes  during  peak 
discharge.     Stream  course  channel    stability  would   improve  as  scour  and    bank  erosion  are 
decreased   in    frequency  and  magnitude.     Most    importantly,  sediment  discharges  should 
decrease  with   Increased   vegetation  cover  and   corresponding  soil    development. 

Vegetation 

In  the   long  term,  eliminating    livestock  grazing   could  be  expected   to    increase  the 
overall   rate  that  the  rangeland  approaches  ecological   site   potentials  over  that  of  any 
other  alternative.     Over  the  next  20  years,    it   is  expected   that  approximately  220,000 
acres   in   poor  and   fair  condition  could  change  to  good  and   excellent  condition  through 
eliminating    livestock  grazing. 

On  a  number  of  grazing  allotments,   overstocking,  continuous  spring   use  and   a  vigorous 
fire  control    program  have   left  the  rangeland   In   poor  condition.      Some  of  these  areas   (for 
example,  plnyon-jun iper  and   sagebrush  sites)   will   require  some  type  of    land   treatment 
before  site  potential   and   productivity  can  be  restored  within  a  reasonable  time  period. 
However,  the  remaining  40  percent  of   the  rangelands    in  the  planning  area  would   be  expected 
to  respond  faster. 

Increases  of  mulch  or  dead   plant  materials  are  expected  to  show  a  dramatic,  though 
unquantif iable.    Increase  due  to   livestock's   lack  of  consumption.     This   increased   plant 
material   could  significantly   increase  the   incidence  and   Intensity  of  range  fires. 

Wild  Horses 


Wild   horses  would  benefit   In  the  short  and    long  term  due  to  an    increased  quality  and 
quantity  of  vegetation  available  for  use. 

Wildlife  (Terrestrial,   Aquatic  and  Riparian) 

Eliminating  livestock  grazing  would  affect  wildlife  by:  (1)  potential  short  term 
changes  In  forage  availability,  and  (2)  short-  and  long-term  habitat  changes  resulting 
from  plant  successional    trends  being   removed   from  effects  of    livestock  grazing. 
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In  the  short  term,    ungulates  may   benefit    from  Increased    forage   availability. 
Long-term  changes  would  be  expected    In  the  vegetation  structure  and   plant  diversity  of  the 
various  wildlife  habitat,    which  should  result   In  more  stable,  healthy  herds.     Overall 
habitat  conditions  on  nonwlnter  ranges  and   50  percent  of  winter  range  habitat  could  be 
expected  to    Improve,  assuming  stable  numbers  of   wildlife. 

Potentially  significant  adverse  Impacts  may  occur  to  big  game  populations,  because 
approximately  2,000  miles  of  fences  will  be  Installed.  Unregulated  fencing  (not  to  BLM 
specifications)  could   Inhibit  migration  and   passage  of   several    big  game  species. 

Eliminating    livestock  grazing  could  have  beneficial    Impacts  to  nesting   birds  and 
adverse    Impacts  to  small    mammals  due  to  vegetattonal    changes. 

Aquatic  and   riparian  habitat  would   be  expected   to   Improve  substantial ly  within   10  to 
15  years  after    livestock  are  removed.      Improved  riparian  vegetation  cover  and   diversity. 
Increased   streambank  stability  and   reduced   stream  slltatlon  are  all    expected   benefits. 
Water  quality  would  also    Improve,    providing   direct  benefits  to  fish  and  all    other  wldltfe 
that  depend  on  these  critical    perennial    and    Intermittent  streams. 

Threatened  and  Endangered  Plant  and  Animal   Species 

The    Impacts  of   removing    livestock  from  public  range  to  threatened   and   endangered 
plant  or  animal   species  are  unknown.     Not  enough   Information   Is  available  concerning  the 
population  biology  of  these  species.     The  Federally   listed   plants   In  the  planning   area 
presently  exist   In  both  grazed  and  ungrazed  areas. 

Cu I tura I   Resources 


No  significant    Impacts    from  removing    livestock  would   be  expected.     The  absence  of 
livestock  movement  may  positively  affect  cultural    resources  by  decreasing   site  erosion, 
rubbing  and  artifact  breakage.     Any   fencing  on  Federal    lands  would   be  subject  to 
environmental    assessment  and    Impact  mitigation. 

Forestry 

Twenty-four  thousand   acres  of   woodland   formerly  maintained    In  treatments  for 
livestock  would   be  available   for   Intensive  woodland  management. 

Recreation 


Over  the   long  term.   It   Is  expected  that  this  alternative  could  result   In   some 
Increases   In  big  game  hunter  and   viewing  recreational    days. 

Visual   Resources 


Adverse   Impacts  to  visual    resources  may  result  as  extensive   fencing    Is  completed   to 
exclude    livestock   from  public    lands. 
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Wl Iderness 

Wilderness  values   (I.e.,   solitude,  naturalness,  etc.)  could   be  enhanced  with  overall 
positive   Impacts  due  to  removing  most  of  man's    Influences   (I.e.,  fencing,  range   Improve- 
ments, etc.)   associated  with    livestock  grazing. 

Economics 

The  San   Juan/San  Miguel    planning  area  has   176  BLM  grazing  permits,   with  a   total   of 
64,232  AUMs  accounting   for  3.7  percent  of  at  I    AUMs.      Estimates  are  that  65  percent  of  BLM 
permittees  depend  on  public    lands    for   10  percent  or    less  of  their    forage  needs,    while  20 
percent  depend  on  these    lands   for  25  percent  to  50  percent  of   their  needs.      Additional ly, 
15  percent  depend  on  BLM   for  more  than  50  percent  of  their    forage  needs.      (BLM  Estimates 
1984  and  Colorado  Department  of  Agriculture  1982). 

For  most  permit  holders,   BLM  forage,  though    limited.   Is  used   during  those  critical 
times  of  the  year  when  no  other    forage   Is  available,  such  as   In  the  spring  when   USFS    lands 
in  the  high  country  are  not  yet  open.     The  stock  must  be  moved  out  of   the  privately  owned 
val ley  bottoms  so  that  hay  crops  can   be  started. 

The   loss  of  critical,  seasonal    pasture  could  have  devastating  effects  to  the  economic 
stability  of  many  ranches.      If  a  No  Grazing  Subalternatlve  were   Implemented,  as  many  as  25 
percent  of  the  permit  holders  would  have  to  drastically  cut  operations  or  could   even  be 
forced   out  of   business.     Many  of  the  ranches  that  would  go  out  of   business  may  be  pur- 
chased and  consolidated  with  existing  corporate  ranches,    potentially  recovering  some  of 
the  expected   revenue    loss.     However,  a   substantial    portion  of   the  total    ranch  revenue    In 
the  planning  area  would  be   lost  over  the   long  term  (5  years  after  terminating  the  grazing 
perm  Its/ 1  eases).     Those  permittees  depending  on  BLM    lands   for  25  percent  of   their   forage 
needs  are   large  operators,  using  more  than  70  percent  of  BLM  grazing    lands  within  the 
planning  area. 

For  generations,  the  political    and   social    life  of   southwest  Colorado  has  been 
oriented  strongly   to  a  ranching  way  of    life,  and  the  ranching  ethos  has   long  been  a 
dominant  political    and   social    Influence   In  this  Isolated   high  country.      Families   living  on 
ranches  are  well    Integrated   Into  the   fabric  of  the  area.     The   loss  of  such  a  high   propor- 
tion of  ranchers  would  thus  cause  drastic  social    changes,   disrupting  most  of   the  familiar 
social   networks  and  bringing  chaotic   change  to  the  still-strong  traditional    value  system. 

It   Is  difficult  to   Imagine  another  action  BLM  could  take  that  would   be  as   unpopular 
or  as   likely  to  affect  the   local    social    system  as  dramattcal ly  or  negatively  as  would 
withdrawing   grazing   permits. 


ECOLOGICAL   REPRESENTATION  SUBALTERNATI VE--I NTRODUCTION 

The  Ecological    Representation  Subalternatlve  was  developed   primarily  to  study  and 
analyze  the  need  and   potential   of  the  WSAs  to  contribute  to  expanding  the  diversity  of  the 
NWPS.      In  this  alternative,  Cross  Canyon,  Dolores  River  Canyon,  McKenna  Peak,   and  Weber 
Mountain  WSAs  would   be  recommended  suitable   for  wilderness  designation,   using  the 
Wilderness  Manageabl I fty  Alternative  boundaries  as  described    In  the  Wilderness  Technical 
Supplement.     Cahone  Canyon,   Menefee  Mountain,   Squaw/Papoose  Canyon,  and  Tabeguache  Creek 
WSAs  would  be  recommended   nonsul table  for  wt I derness  designation;  the  proposed   management 
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of  these  areas   is  described  under  the  Preferred  Alternative   In  the  Wilderness  Technical 
Supplement. 

The   following   resources  have  no  significant   impacts  or  are  previously  discussed    in 
the  Resource  Conservation  Alternative — livestock  grazing,    forestry,   visual   resources, 
fire,  and   economics. 

Energy  and  Minerals 

Designating   the  four  WSAs  as  wilderness  would  have  the  following    impacts  to  mineral 
resources   (see  Table  3-1    for   potential   resources  within  the  WSAs): 

(1)  Withdrawing  potential   coal   resources   within  Weber  Mountain  WSA  would  result   In   a 
loss  of   approximately  33  million  tons,   which  represents  approximately  6  percent  of   the 
total   estimated  reserves    In  the  Durango  KRCRA  (from  Mesa  Verde  National   Park  to  Hesperus). 
Impacts  xould  be   for  the   long   term. 

(2)  Withdrawing  oil    and  gas  leasing    in  the   four  WSAs  would  result    in  a  possible    loss 
of   2.4  million  barrels  of  oil,    5.6  billion  cubic  feet  of  gas,  and   some   potential    unknown 
losses  of  CO2.     Pre-FLPMA  oil    and   gas  leases    In  Cross  Canyon  and   Weber  Mountain  WSAs 
would   be  developed  during  the  term  of  this   plan  and  would  result   In   some  of  the  reserves 
being   produced   and   not   lost  due  to  Congressional    withdrawal.     Approximately  70  percent  of 
Cross  Canyon  and  36  percent  of  Weber  Mountain  WSAs  are  covered   by   pre-FLPMA  leases.      It  Is 
assumed   that  a  similar  proportion  of   the  oil    and   gas  reserves  would  be  recovered    If 
development  of  the   leases  occurred   (see  Resource  Conservation  Alternative    for  details). 

No  reserves  have  been    included   for  McKenna  Peak  WSA  because    It  was  determined   that  low 
potential    exists   for  these  resources   (oil   and  gas  and  CO2).      Impacts  would   be   for  the 
long  term. 

(3)  Withdrawing   from  future  mineral    entry  by  wi I derness  designation  would  greatly 
affect  mineral   development   In  the  Cross  Canyon  and  Dolores  River  Canyon  WSAs,  as  Cross 
Canyon  WSA  has  a  high   favorabillty   for  occurrence  of   uranium  and   vanadium  mineralization 
and  Dolores  River  Canyon  WSA  has  a  high   favorabillty    for  occurrence  of   base  and   precious 
metals,   as     well   as  uranium  and   vanadium  in   the  Chlnle  Formation.     The  greatest  long-term 
Impacts  would   be   from  designating  the  Cross  Canyon  WSA  as   wilderness.      Exploration 
drilling   by  Western  Nuclear,    Inc.,  has   indicated    that  a  uranium  ore  body  possibly  extends 
into  this  WSA. 

(4)  Designating  these  four  WSAs  as  wilderness  could  preclude  developing  the  leasable 
and  locatable  minerals,  with  the  exception  of  pre-FLPMA  leases  or  pre-FLPMA  claims  with  a 
val id   dl scovery. 


Nondeslgnatlng   the  other  four  WSAs   (Menefee  Mountain,  Cahone  and   Squaw/Papoose 
canyons,  and  Tabeguache  Creek)  as  wilderness   (see  the  Proposed  Plan  discussion)   will  have 
the  following    impacts  to  the  mineral    resources: 

(1)  No    leasing   of  coal    resources  within  Menefee  Mountain  WSA  would  result    In  a   loss 
of  approximately  62  million  tons  not   available   for    leasing   In  the    Immediate  future,   which 
represents  approximately  6.5  percent  of  the  total    estimated  reserves    In  the  Durango  KRCRA. 
Impacts  would   be   for  the  long  term. 
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(2)  No-surface  occupancy    leasing   for  oil   and   gas   in  the   four  WSAs  would  result    in   a 
possible    loss  of   oil,   gas,   and   CO2  reserves.      Some  of   this  loss  could   be  mitigated    by 
well   spacing  and   future  technology  methods    for   directional    drilling   outside  of  the  WSAs. 
No  reserves   have   been    included    because    it  would   be    impossible  to  estimate    losses    for   these 
resources   (oil    and   gas  and   CO2)    if    future  technology   would   allow  their   development. 
Impacts  would   be   for   the   long   term. 

(3)  All   four  WSAs  would  remain  open  to  mineral    entry,   which   would   beneficially  affect 
minerals   availability   in   Squaw/Papoose  Canyon   WSA,    which   has  high   favorability    for 
occurrence  of    uranium  and   vanadium  mineralization.     Pre-FLPMA    leases  could  still    be 
developed    for   two  of  the  WSAs   (Cahone  and   Squaw/Papoose  canyons).      A  moderate   to  high 
probability  exists  that  development  will    occur   during   the  term  of   the   plan    in   these  two 
WSAs.     Tabeguache  Creek  and   Menefee  Mountain   WSAs  have  no  pre-FLPMA    leases.      Tabeguache 
Creek   WSA  would   be  designated   as  an  Outstanding   Natural    Area. 

Summary 

For  those   four   WSAs  recommended   suitable   for  wilderness  designation,   adverse    impacts 
to  minerals  are  the  future  withdrawals   from  mineral   entry  and   mineral    leasing   of  oil   and 
gas  and   CO2  and   coal,   with  the  exception  of    pre-FLPMA    leases  and   pre-FLPMA  mining   claims 
with  a  valid   discovery.     All    impacts  would   be    for  the   long  term. 

For  those   four  WSAs  recommended   nonsuitable    for  wilderness  designation,   significant, 
adverse    impacts   (all   for   the    long   term)    to  minerals   are  no  mineral     leasing   of   oil    and   gas, 
CO2  and  coal,    with  the  exception   of    pre-FLPMA    leases.     These  areas   will    remain   open   to 
mineral    entry,  a   beneficial    impact. 

Vegetation 

Wilderness  designation  of    the   four   WSAs  would  have    long-term,   positive    impacts  to 
vegetation,   as   it  would   afford   some   protection    from   impacts  associated   with  mineral 
development.      Some   negative    impacts  to   vegetation  could  occur   within  the   four   WSAs  recom- 
mended as  nonsuitable   for  wilderness  designation,  since  these  areas  would  remain   open   to 
mineral    entry  and   possible  mineral    development. 

Soi Is  and  Water 


Wilderness  designation  of    the   four   WSAs  would  have    long-term,    positive    impacts  to 
soils  and   water;  this   would   afford   some   protection    from   impacts  associated   with  mineral 
^velopment.      Some  negative    impacts  to   soils  and   water  could  occur  within  the  four  WSAs 
recommended  as  nonsuitable    for  wilderness  designation,  since  these  areas  would  remain   open 
to  mii.^-ai    entry  and   possible  mineral    development. 

Terrestrial   Wi Id  I i  fe 

Wilderness  designation  of   the  four  WSAs  would  have    long-term  positive    impacts  to 
undeveloped   wildlife  habitat.      Nonwi I derness   designation   of    four   WSAs  could  result    in   road 
development  and    habitat   loss  associated   with   locatable  mining   activities. 
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Aquatic  Wildlife 

Wilderness  designation  of  Cross  Canyon  WSA  could   adversely  affect  constructing 
aquatic  and   riparian  habitat   Improvements  as  no  mechanized  or  mechanical    equipment  would 
be  allowed.     Non Impairing  types  of  habitat    Improvements  could  still   occur;  thus,  these 
Impacts  would   be  minimal.     Otherwise,  no  significant   Impacts  would  occur. 

Wild  Horses 

Wilderness  designation  of  McKenna  Peak  WSA  could  have  potential,    long-term    Impacts  to 
the  Spring  Creek  herd   by   limiting  the  management  techniques  and   facilities    In  the  eastern 
portion  of   the  wild  ho'-se  area.     There  are  no  wild  horses   In  the  other  seven  WSAs;  thus, 
there  would  be  no    Impacts. 

Recreation 


Wilderness  designation  of  the   four  WSAs  would  have  both   positive  and  negative    Impacts 
to  recreation.     Designation  would  provide  significantly   Increased  opportunities  for 
primitive  types  of  recreation    In   a  variety  of  settings  and  ecotypes  which  are  atypical   of 
existing  wilderness.      Some  motorized   recreation  use  would  be   foregone,   but  this  would  not 
be  significant. 

Nonwi Iderness  designation  of    four  WSAs  could   adversely  affect  the   primitive  recrea- 
tion experience  as  a  result  of   road   development  and    landscape  alteration  associated  with 
locatable  mining  activities.      Some  motorized  recreation  use  would   be   foregone,    but  this 
would  not  be  significant. 

Lands 


Impacts  to  lands  associated  with  wilderness  designation  for  four  WSAs  would  be 
essentially  the  same  as  those  described  under  the  Resource  Conservation  Alternative,  but 
to  a  lesser  degree.  There  would  be  no  significant  Impacts  to  the  WSAs  recommended 
nonsultable  for  wilderness  designation. 

Cultural  Resources 

Wilderness  designation  of    four  WSAs  would  have   long-term,    positive    Impacts  to 
cultural    resources  due  primarily  to  reductions    In  vandalism  because  of  decreased   vehicle 
access.     Beneficial    Impacts  will    be  especially  significant   In  Cross  Canyon  and  Dolores 
River  Canyon  WSAs. 

Nonwt I derness  designation  of    four  WSAs,   because  they  would   be  closed   to  ORV  use, 
would  have  positive    Impacts  to  cultural   resources.     Beneficial    Impacts  will    be  especially 
significant  for  Cahone  Canyon,   Squaw/Papoose  Canyon,  and  Tabeguache  Creek  WSAs.      However, 
nondes tgnatlon  of  these  WSAs  could   allow   Increased  development  activities  through   locat- 
able minerals;   thus.    Increased   vehicle  access  could  adversely  affect  cultural    sites  due  to 
Increased  vandalism. 
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Wi Iderness 

Wilderness  designation   of  the   four  WSAs   (Cross  Canyon,    Dolores  River  Canyon,   McKenna 
Peak,   and   Weber  Mountain)   would    in  the  short  term,   and   especially  the    long   term,   protect 
and   preserve  the  wilderness  values  of  these  areas.      In  addition,  they  would   add   greatly  to 
the  diversity  of   the  NWPS.     Their  contribution  as  wilderness  resources  are  of    local, 
regional,  and  national   significance. 

Cross  Canyon  WSA  is  associated  with  deep  canyon  topography   in  the  pinyon-j  un  iper 
woodland   and  Great  Basin  sagebrush  of   the  Colorado  Plateau   Province.     Currently,  there  are 
no  designated  wilderness  areas  which   include  a  representation  of  the  Great  Basin  sage- 
brush.    There  are  presently  only  two  designated   wilderness  areas   in  the  NWPS   (and   both   in 
Colorado)   containing  the  pi nyon-jun iper   vegetation   type:      Black  Canyon   of  the  Gunnison  and 
Mesa  Verde  Wilderness  Areas,   totaling    less  than  20,000  acres.     Mesa  Verde's  wilderness 
area   is  not  open  to  public  use  and  the  Black  Canyon  of  the  Gunnison  has    limited  access  due 
to  nearly  vertical    canyon  walls;   accessible  primarily  to  climbers  and   parachutists. 
Therefore,   Cross  Canyon  WSA  would   be  an  extremely    important  addition  to  the  NWPS  by 
filling  a  current  ecological    void.     Additionally,    Its  supplemental    values   (Anasazi    ruins 
and  artifacts  and  aquatic  and  terrestrial   wildlife  habitat)   would   make  this  area,    in 
combination  with   its  ecological    community,   a  culturally  significant  and   unique  addition  to 
the  wilderness  system.     There   is  no  potential   wilderness  area  within  the  Colorado  Plateau 
Province  wh ich    includes  the  same  combination  of   ecological    and   supplemental    values,    with 
the  exception   of   Squaw/Papoose  Canyon  and   Cahone  Canyon   WSAs. 

Dolores  River  Canyon  WSA   Is  associated   with  steep-walled,   deep  canyon  topography   in 
the  pi  nyon-jun  iper  woodland   and   Great  Basin  sagebrush  of   the  Colorado  Plateau   Province. 
Ecologically,  as  described  above   for  Cross  Canyon,  this  area  would  fill   a   present  void   in 
the  NWPS.     The  supplemental    values  of   the  Dolores  River  Canyon  WSA  (cultural    and   historic 
features,    geologic  features,   wildlife  habitat,  and  sensitive  plant  species),    in  combina- 
tion with   its  ecological    community,   would  present  an    impressive  and   unique  addition  to 
the  wilderness  system.     There   is  no  potential   wilderness  area  currently   under  study  that 
includes  the  same  combination  of   ecological    and   supplemental    values. 

McKenna  Peak  WSA   is  an  extremely  rugged   badlands-type  topography    in  a  transitional 
zone  between  the  Colorado  Plateau  and  Rocky  Mountain  Forest   provinces.      It   includes  three 
primary   vegetation   types — saltbush-greasewood,   mountain  mahogany-oak   scrub,   and   pinyon- 
juniper  woodland.     Presently,  there   is  only  one  designated  wilderness  area  that  contains  a 
representation  of   the  saltbush-greasewood  vegetation  type — Great  Sand   Dunes  National 
Monument   in  Colorado,    which  contains  approximately    18,000  acres   within   its  wilderness 
area.     Within  the  NWPS,   only  one  area  contains  a   representation  of    the  mountain  mahogany- 
oak  scrub  vegetation   type;    Lone  Peak  Wilderness    in   Utah,    which  contains  approximately 
30,000  ac-«s.      Ecological  ly,   McKenna  Peak  WSA  would  add  greatly  to  the  geographic  distri- 
bution of  vegetation   types  not   presently   well   represented    in  the  NWPS.     The  supplemental 
values  of  McKenna  Peak  WSA  (containing   a  wild  horse  herd,   fossils,   geologic  features,   and 
winter  wildlife  habitat),    in  combination  with   its  ecological   community,   would   present  a 
different  and   unique  addition  to  the  wilderness  system.     There   is  no  potential   wilderness 
area  currently   under  study  that   includes  the  same  combination  of  ecological  and  supple- 
mental   values. 

Weber  Mountain  WSA   is  associated   with  mountain  topography    in  a   transition  zone 
between  the  Colorado  Plateau  and  Rocky  Mountain   Forest   provinces  and    includes   two   primary 
vegetation  types — pi  nyon-jun  iper  woodland   and  mountain  mahogany-oak   scrub.     As  described 
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above   for  McKenna  Peak   WSA,    mountain  mahogany-oak   scrub    is  not  well    represented   either    in 
acreage  or   geographically    within   the   NWPS.      The  supplemental    values  of  Weber  Mountain   WSA 
(cultural    features,    winter  wildlife   habitat,   and    nearness  to  Mesa   Verde   National    Park),    in 
combination   with    its  ecological    community,    would    present  a   unique  natural    environment   to 
the  NWPS.      There   is  no  potential    wilderness  area  currently  under  study  that   includes  the 
same  combination   of  ecological   and   supplemental    values,    with  the   exception   of  Menefee 
Mountain  WSA. 

The    impacts  of    improving   the  diversity  of   the   NWPS   by  designating   these   four   areas  as 
wilderness  would   be  beneficial. 

Wilderness  designation  would  benefit  nonmotorized  recreation  users  by   increasing 
opportunities   for   solitude  and   primitive   recreation   and   offering   a  different  season-of-use 
than   the  high  mountain   wilderness  areas   of  the  San    Juan  Mountains    in    southwestern 
Colorado. 

With  the  exception  of  pre-FLPMA  valid  existing  mineral  rights,  prohibiting  future 
mining  and  mineral  leasing  would  protect  and  preserve  the  wilderness  values  for  future 
generations. 

Disposing   of    public    land   and    impairing   ROWs   would   not   be  allowed   and   this  would 
protect  the  values  of  the  wilderness  resource. 

All  four  of  the  WSAs  are  manageable  as  wilderness  as  far  as  topography  and  vegetation 
resources.  If  the  pre-FLPMA  leases  in  Cross  Canyon  WSA  are  developed,  managing  the  area 
as  wilderness  would  be  difficult.  The  possibility  of  development  of  pre-FLPMA  leases  in 
Weber  Mountain  WSA  could  cause  future  management  problems  but  to  a  lesser  degree  than  in 
Cross  Canyon  WSA  due  to  topographic  limitations.  The  Dolores  River  Canyon  WSA  is  deemed 
manageable  as  wilderness  due  primarily  to  its  extreme  topographic  limitation.  McKenna 
Peak  WSA  would  be  manageable  as  wilderness  since  mining  claims  and  pre-FLPMA  oil  and  gas 
I  eases  are  mln  imal . 

Nonwi I derness  designation  of   the  four  WSAs   (Cahone  Canyon,   Menefee  Mountain, 
Squaw/Papoose  Canyon,   and  Tabeguache  Creek)   would   result    In  the   loss  of   wilderness  values 
for  the    long   term. 

The  ability  of   these  areas  to  add  to  the  present  diversity  of   the  NWPS  would  be 
foregone;   however,    it    is   felt  that   by  recommending  Cross  Canyon,    Dolores  River  Canyon, 
McKenna  Peak,   and   Weber  Mountain  WSAs   suitable  as  wilderness,    plus  recommending   Tabeguache 
Creek   WSA  as  an   Outstanding  Natural    Area    (560  acres   would   be  withdrawn    from  mineral 
entry),  those    Impacts  to  ecological    diversity  and   supplemental    values  would   be  reduced. 
However,  there  would  still    be  a    long-term    loss   of  ecological    systems  and  supplemental 
values  of   these  specific  areas. 

Harvesting    forestry   products  would   not   be  encouraged   on  the  nonsuitable  WSAs; 
however,    limited    impacts  to  wilderness  values  could  occur   due   to  removing  wood    products. 

Mineral    development  could  occur  in  these    four  areas  as  they   would   remain   open   to 

mineral    entry    (with  the  exception  of  560  acres  of   Tabeguache  Creek  Canyon  WSA).      If 

development  occurred,   there  would    be  adverse    impacts   to  the  wilderness  resources,    which 

would   be    long-term,    irreversible  and  irretrievable    impacts  to   the  wilderness  resources. 
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The  WSAs  recommended  nonsuttable  would  receive  VRM  Class  II  management  protection 
during  ROW  construction,  wh  fch  does  not  preclude  developing  ROWs  which  could  adversely 
affect  wilderness  values. 

Summary 

For  those  WSAs  recommended  suitable    for  wilderness  designation   (Cross  Canyon,   Dolores 
River  Canyon,   McKenna  Peak,  and  Weber  Mountain),  there  would   be  both  short-  and    long-term 
beneficial    Impacts  to  the  wilderness  resource  by  preserving  the  natural    values,  outstand- 
ing opportunities  for  solitude  and  primitive  recreation,  and  expanding  the  diversity    In 
the  NWPS. 

For  those  WSAs  recommended  nonsultable    for  wilderness  designation   (Cahone  Canyon, 
Menefee  Mountain,  Squaw/Papoose  Canyon,  and  Tabeguache  Creek),  there  would   be    long-term, 
Irreversible  and   Irretrievable    Impacts  to  the  wilderness  values  due   primarily  to  possible 
mineral    development  and(or)  ROW  construction.     This  would  be  considered   a  permanent  loss 
of  a  significant  natural   resource. 
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RESOURCE    UTILIZATION   ALTERNATIVE— I  NTRODUCT I  ON 

This  alternative   emphasizes  mineral    exploration   and   development,    livestock  grazing 
use  and    land   disposal,   although  multiple  uses  would  continue.     Resource  values 
contributing  to   local   and  regional   economy   would   be   favored. 


Energy  and  Minerals 

The    impacts  to  wildlife,   travel    restrictions,   and  cultural    impacts  under  this 
alternative  are  similar  to  the  Resource  Conservation  Alternative. 

No-surface  occupancy  stipulations    imposed   on  the  Dolores  River  Canyon   SRMA  would 
result    in  50,000  acres  unavailable   for  oil    and  gas  exploration,   development,   and 
production   (4$  of    planning  area).     The  Dolores  River  Canyon    is  estimated  as  having 
potential    gas  reserves  of   4.2  billion  cubic   feet.      Not  allowing  exploration,   development, 
and   production  would  result    in  a    potential    loss  of  this  resource  and    impacts  would   be   for 
the   long   term. 

Disposing   of    public    lands    (and   reserving  the  minerals  to  the  Federal    government)   will 
result    in  33,000  additional   acres   of   split  estate  management,   adding   approximately    11 
percent  more  split  estate   lands  than  currently  exist.      Impacts  would   be   for  the    long   term. 

Federal    coal    available  for  exploration  and   development  would  exist  on    1,880  acres   in 
the  East  Cortez  KRCRA,    1,480  acres   in  the  Nucla  KRCRA,  and  54,000  acres   in  the  Durango 
KRCRA.      Additional    sand   and   gravel    resources  would   be  available  on  Ewing  Mesa  to  help  meet 
the  demand    In  the  Durango  area. 

Summary 

The  significant  impact  of  this  alternative  is  the  no-surface  occupancy  designation  of 
the  Dolores  River  Canyon  SRMA,  which  could  result  In  a  potential  loss  of  4.2  billion  cubic 
feet  of  gas  reserves. 

Vegetation 

The  only  significant  short-term   impacts  to  vegetation  that  would  occur  are   projected 
increases    in  the  vigor  of    preferred    forage  plants,    where  livestock  reductions  would  result 
in    lowered    levels  of  utilization. 

Impacts  to  vegetation  would   be  similar  to  those    listed   under  the  Resource 
Conservation  Alternative,  except  with  more   intensive  management  a  substantial    number  of 
sites  would   be  converted   from  poor  to  fair  condition  and   from  fair  to  good  condition 
(Fig.   3-2  projects  expected   changes    in  vegetation  condition    in  the   long  term). 

Proposed   range    improvements  and  treatments  would   be  necessary  to    implement  management 
actions  and   would  have   positive    impacts   to   vegetation.     Many  of   these   projected    improve- 
ments would    lead   to    improved    livestock  distribution  and   the  production  of    better  quality 
and  quantity  of    forage.     Additional    forage  may  be   produced  as  a  result  of  timber  and 
woodland    harvesting.     Proposed   watershed    improvement  and   wildlife  treatments  would  have 
long-term  positive    impacts  to  vegetation.      Increased   vegetation   densities,    productivity, 
and   available   forage  will    result   from  the  proposed   treatments. 
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In  the  long  term,  removing  horses  from  the  two  herd  areas  would  beneficially  affect 
vegetation  densities,  reproduction,  and  productivity,  causing  an  increase  In  forage 
available  for  livestock  and  big  game  use  In  both  the  short  and  long  term. 

Summary 

In  the  long  term,  the  overall  types  and  productivity  of  forage  species  produced  on 
public  lands  would  Improve  under  this  alternative.  Properly  placing  and  designing 
Improvement  projects  could  lessen  some  of  the  possibly  adverse  impacts  to  vegetation. 

Sol  Is  and  Water 

Most  impacts  to  soils  and  water  are  similar  to  those  listed  under  the  Resource 
Conservation  Alternative.  Opportunities  for  soils  and  water  management  In  the  WSAs  would 
exist.  Development  potential  resulting  from  nonwi Iderness  designation  for  WSAs  could 
result  In  accelerated  erosion  and  impacts  to  water  quality  such  as  higher  sediment  yields, 

Summary 

Implementing  the  Resource  Utilization  Alternative  would  result    In  decreases    In 
erosion,   sediment,  and  salinity  yields  and  would   provide  protection    for  domestic  and 
municipal    water  sources. 
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Figure   3-2.  Long-term   changes    in   vegetation    condition    under   the 
Resource  Utilization  Alternative. 
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Terrestrial  Wildlife 

Most    Impacts  to  terrestrial    wildlife  are  similar   to  those    listed   under  the  Resource 
Conservation   Alternative.      Implementing   AMPs  and   the  wildlife   program  and   removing   wild 
horses  would    Improve  range  and  habitat  condition  on  850,000  acres.      Big   game   populations 
would    increase  by  4,000  deer,    1,400  elk,    325  pronghorn  antelope,  and    500  bighorn  sheep  due 
to    improvements    in    forage   production. 

As  much  as  27,450  acres  would   be  treated  under  wildlife   program  funding;    5,600  acres 
of  this  would   be  new  chalnings  that  could  cause  significant   impacts  to  nongame  species. 
Approximately  2  miles  of  riparian  habitat  would   be    Improved  with    instream  structures. 
Water  development  would    improve  9,600  acres  of    habitat. 

Land  exchanges  or  sales  would  eliminate  3  percent  of  existing  wildlife  habitat  and 
12.75  miles  of  riparian  habitat.     Riparian  habitat   losses  would   be  significant  because  of 
limited   availability  of   the  habitat  type  and   high   potential    for    improvements  on  some 
tracts.     Crucial    big  game  winter  range   losses   (on    1,560  acres)   wojld   be   locally  signifi- 
cant and   cumulative  with  coal    development  near  Cortez  and   private    land   development.      Land 
disposal    would  reduce  options    for  coal    development  mitigation  and  would    likely   increase 
mitigation  costs.      Approximately    1,080  acres  within  big   game  migration  routes  between 
Durango  and  Bayfield  would   be   lost,  adding  to  significant    Impacts  to  private    land 
development   and   proposed   sand   and   gravel    mining. 

Coal    leasing    In  the  East  Cortez  KRCRA   in  conjunction  with  private   land   development 
and  public    land   exchanges  or  sales  could  cause   locally  significant  reductions  of  deer  and 
elk. 

Sand  and  gravel  sales  on  Ewlng  Mesa  could  have  locally  significant  Impacts  to  deer 
and  elk  winter  habitat  and  migration  routes.  The  development  of  private  land  and  coal, 
sand,   and   gravel    mining   all    compound   these    impacts. 

Total    deer  and   elk  population    losses  due  to  the  minerals  and    lands   program  are 
estimated  at  900  deer  and  300  elk  and  would  occur  between  Cortez,   Dolores,   Mancos,  and 
east  of   Durango. 

Nondesignatlon  of   WSAs  as  wilderness  would  result    In  some   long-term  degradation  of 
wildlife  habitat  due  to  access   In   presently   undisturbed  areas.     The  potential   would   exist 
for  conflicts  between  mining,   ORVs   and    bighorn  sheep. 

Summary 

Terrestrial    wildlife  habitat  conditions  should   improve  over  the  majority  of   the  area 
due  to  more   intensive  management  of   wildlife  habitat,    livestock,  and  watershed  areas. 
Habitat   Improvement  should   increase  big   game  herds.     River  otters,    bald  eagles,   and   pere- 
grine falcons  should   benefit    from  provided   protection.     Coal    mining  near  Cortez  and    land 
exchanges  or  sales  could  cause    losses  of    local ly    important  big  game  and   riparian  habitat. 

Aquatic  and  Riparian  Wildlife 

Impacts  due  to  range  management  activities  will  be  similar  to  those  described  under 
the  Resource  Conservation  Alternative.  However,  beneficial  Impacts  will  be  realized  to  a 
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greater  degree  due  to  the   Increased   number  of  AMPs  to  be    Implemented    In  this  alternative. 
Some  continued   deterioration  of   habitat  quality    Is  expected   to  occur   until    AMPs   are 
effectively    Implemented. 

Wildlife  management  activities  are  expected   to  have  significant,    positive    Impacts  to 
at  least  400  miles  of   aquatic  and   riparian  habitat  and  will    generally    Improve  the  quality 
of  the  fishery  resource  within  the  area.     Additional    Inventories  need  to  be  conducted  on 
un  Inventoried   streams. 

Impacts  resulting    from  recreation  and   forestry  management  and   soils  and   water 
activities  will    be  similar    In  nature  to  those  noted  under  the  Resource  Conservation 
Alternative. 

Depending  on  mine  plans  and    locations,   the  potential    exists  for    increased    impacts  to 
aquatic  and  riparian  habitat   in  mineral    development  areas.     Although    Impacts  are  unquantl- 
f iable  at  this  time,  they  may   be  assessed  after  reviewing  operational    plans   for  mining  or 
activity   plans   for  the  resource  on  case-by-case  bases.     Many  of  these  significant    Impacts 
are  expected   to  be  mitigated   under  current  regulations. 

Impacts   in  specific  areas  due  to  wild  horse  utilization  may   be  assessed  only  after 
activity  plans  are  developed  and  monitoring  studies  have  been    Implemented.     However,   with 
recommended   herd  removal    under  this  alternative,  no  significant   impacts  are  anticipated   to 
the  aquatic  and  riparian  resources. 

Summary 

Livestock  grazing,   wildlife,  recreation,  and  soils  and  water  management  activities 
should  al I   have  significant,    long-term  beneficial    impacts  to  400  miles  of   aquatic  and 
riparian  habitat,  once  activity   plans  are    Implemented. 

Livestock  Grazing 

Under  this  alternative,  an   Initial    reduction  of    19,819  AUMs   Is   proposed   in    livestock 
grazing;   changes  would  result    in  a  decrease  of    31   percent  of   the  current  active  prefer- 
ence.    These   Initial    adjustments  are  needed  to  help  achieve  the  management  actions 
developed   for  each   allotment   in  the  "I"  Category    (see  Appendix  Nlne-D   in  the  Draft  RMP). 
Appendix  Nine-E  displays  the  recommended   changes   in  AUMs    for   all    allotments   (see  Draft 
RMP). 

The  short-term    impacts  to    livestock  grazing  are  mitigated   partially   because   during 
the    1980  through    1982  grazing  seasons,   nonuse  has   amounted   to  13,881   AUMs  and   would   be  a 
portion  of   the   initial    downward   adjustment  proposed    in  this  alternative.     The    Impacts 
would  therefore  be  somewhat  mitigated  since  the  net  reduction    from  recent  actual   use  would 
be  approximately   5,938  AUMs. 

In   the   long   term,   90,109  AUMs   would   be  made  available   for    livestock   use    (or    Increase 
of   29  percent  of  current  active  preference).     This   projected   increase  of    livestock    forage 
is  dependent  on    implementing   grazing   systems,    Installing   range    Improvements,   and   estab- 
lishing   land  treatments  to   Increase   forage  productivity,    improve  distribution   patterns, 
and   convert   potentially   suitable  sites  to  suitable   (see  Table  3-4   for    initial    and 
long-term  changes   proposed   In   current  active   preference). 
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Table  3-4.  Changes  in  Grazing  Use  Under  the 
Resource  Utilization  Alternative. 


Grazing  Use  Total  Net  change 

AUMs  AUMs    Percent 


Current  active   preference       64,232 

Initial    adjustment  44,413  19,819  -31 

Long-term  adjustment  90,109  25,877  +29 


Source:      BLM  Data    1984 


The    impacts  to  each    livestock  operator  would   vary  according   to   how  grazing   use    in  the 
allotment  fits   into  the  yearlong  ranch  operation.      Increases  or  decreases  of  more  than    15 
percent  of   current  authorized  use  would  normal ly  be  phased    in  over  a   five-year  period, 
thus  allowing  the  operator  to  secure  alternative  pasture  or    forage  and(or)   to  reduce  herd 
size. 

Summary 

Short-term    impacts  to    livestock  grazing  are  partly  mitigated   by  the  nonuse  that  has 
typically  occurred;   however,  there  would   be  a    loss  to   livestock  operators  because  of 
lowered    livestock  production. 

In   the    long   term,    livestock  operations   should   realize  gains  through   significant 
increases    In    livestock   production.     Through   proper  mitigation,   most   potentially  adverse 
Impacts  to    livestock  grazing   could   be  avoided. 

Wi Id   Horses 


Under  this  alternative,  wild  horses  would  be  removed  from  both  the  Spring  Creek  and 
Naturita  Ridge  herd  areas.   In  the  short  and  long  term,  wild  horses  would  be  removed  from 
the  natural  ecological  system  and  would  not  be  available  for  public  viewing. 

In  the  long  term,  removing  horses  would  beneficially  affect  vegetation  densities, 
reproduction,  and  productivity.  There  would  be  an  Increase  in  forage  available  for 
livestock  and  big  game  use  in  both  the  short  and  long  term. 

Summary 

Wild  horses  would  be  removed  and  would  not  be  available  for  public  viewing  in  the 
short  and  long  term. 

Forestry 

Range  maintenance  of  existing  chaining  reduces  the  potential  woodland  production  by 
eradicating  young  pi nyon-jun iper  stands.  Since  this  acreage  is  not  part  of  the  woodland 
base,  these  actions  would  have  no    impacts   to  the  sustained   yield  harvest    level.     Chaining 
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of  mature  plnyon-jun Iper  will   reduce  the  sustained  yield   base.     Range  will    chain   5,700 
acres  of    plnyon-jun iper    In  the  planning   decade,   which   will    reduce  the  woodland    base   by    13 
percent  and  result   In  a   production    loss  of    172  cords  per  year  over  the   long  term. 

Burning   existing  chaining   for   wildlife  habitat    Improvement  will    reduce  the   potential 
woodland  production.     Since  this  acreage    Is  not  part  of   the  woodland   base,  these  actions 
would  have  no   impacts  to  the  sustained  yield  harvest   level.     Burning  and  crushing  stag- 
nated oak  stands  can  eventual ly  result    In  species  and  growth  more  favorable  to   forestry. 
These   impacts  are  not  significant.     Chaining  and   burning  of  mature  plnyon-jun iper  will 
reduce  the  sustained   yield   base. 

The  wildlife  program  proposes  to  chain  or  burn  6,850  acres  of   plnyon-jun iper    In  the 
planning  decade,    which  will   reduce  the  woodland   base  by    16  percent  and  result   In  a   produc- 
tion  loss  of    207  cords   per  year  over  the    long   term.      Assuming   these  treatments  continue, 
the  woodland   base  could   be  reduced   over  the   long  term. 

Areas  with  special   recreation  values,   Including  Sllverton  and  the  Dolores  River,  are 
withdrawn   from  timber  and   woodland   production.     Wood   fiber  production    loss  as  a  result  of 
these  withdrawals   is  approximately   112  MBF  each   year.     When    looking  at  the  total   timber 
and  woodland   production  for  the  region,  a  yearly   loss  of    112  MBF   is   insignificant. 

Land  actions    (exchanges  or  sales)   could  reduce  the  commercial    timber  base  by   37 
percent  and  result   In  a   production    loss  of  248  MBF  per  year,  and  the  woodland   base  could 
be  reduced   by    11  percent  with  a  production    loss  of    136  cords  per  year,   not   significant 
Impacts. 

Placing  commercial    forest   under    Intensive  management  should  result   in  future  yields 
that  are  double  the  existing   unmanaged   stand   yields.     Timber  yield    increases  associated 
with  the  small    BLM  timber   base   is   Insignificant  when  compared  with  total   timber   production 
for  this  region.     Placing  the  woodland   species  under  management    is  significant  because, 
for  the   first  time,  the  woodland   base   is  recognized  as  a    legitimate  resource  and  will    be 
managed   for  a  sustained  yield  of   wood  fiber. 

Summary 

Total    forest  production    loss  associated   with  existing  and   proposed  management  actions 
could   be  618  MBF  per  year   (1,236  cords/yr).     When  compared  with  the  expected  yearly  demand 
of  35  MMBF  and  anticipated   timber  production  by  private.   State  and   Federal    agencies,   this 
loss    is    insignificant.      Vegetation   treatment   by  range,    wildlife  and    land   actions  could 
reduce  the  woodland   sustained   yield   base  by  40  percent   in  the  planning   decade.     Two  addi- 
tional   decades  of  similar  treatments  could  eliminate  the  woodland   base. 

Recreation 


Livestock  grazing,  cultural    resources,   mineral,    land   disposal,    forestry,  and  soils 
and   water    Impacts  would   be  similar  to  those    listed   under  the  Resource  Conservation 
Alternative.     Wildlife  management    Impacts  would   be  similar  to  those    listed   under  the 
Resource  Conservation  Alternative,  except  with  an    increase  of    15,000  user  days. 

Removing   wild  horses  would  have    long-term  negative    Impacts  to   recreation   by 
eliminating  viewing  and    Interpretation   opportunities. 
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Summary 

Protecting  and  enhancing  recreation  resources  by  management  and   development  restric- 
tions would  have   long-term,   positive    Impacts  to  recreation.     Since  no  WSAs  would  be  recom- 
mended   for  wilderness,  the  need    for  those  recreation  settings  and  opportunities  would 
continue. 

Cultural   Resources 


Not  designating  any  of  the  eight  WSAs  may  have  permanent  effects  on  an  undetermined 
number  of  archaeologlc  and  historic  sites.      If  no  access  restrictions  are    Imposed,   many 
sites  will    be  vandalized,  assuming  that  there  are  no   Increases   in  patrol.     ORV  closures  on 
Squaw/Papoose,   Cahone  and  Cross  canyons  and  Tabeguache  Creek  WSAs  will    somewhat  reduce 
these    Impacts.      Impacts  to  the  Dolores  River  Canyon  WSA  due  to  recreation  uses  wl I  I   stll  I 
occur  and  these  may  be  significant. 

Increases    In    livestock  grazing  and  AMPs  will    likely  have  permanent  effects  on  an 
unknown   number  of   archaeologlc  and   historic  sites,   unless  mitigation  measures  are   Imple- 
mented.   Increases    In    livestock  numbers  will    affect  sites  via  trampling,  especially   In  high 
site  density  areas  and   near  water  sources.     Additional    measures  will    need  to  be  taken  to 
fence  sites  and  redistribute    livestock  to  avoid  damaging  significant  cultural    values. 
Intensive   Inventories  near  major  water  sources  would   be  needed   to  monitor  and   assess  dam- 
ages.     If  these  types  of   avoidance  measures  are  taken,  no  significant    Impacts  will   occur. 

Maintaining  23,800  acres  of   vegetation  treatments  may   permanently  damage    1,500 
archaeologlc  and   historic  sites  to  some  degree.     Avoidance  measures  will    be  undertaken  via 
stipulations  and   inventories.     Some   Inadvertent  damage  may  result  due  to  dense  concentra- 
tion of    sites,   especially   In  the  Sacred  Mountain  area.     Adequate   Inventory    levels  and 
closely  monitoring  treatments  will    be  necessary  to  avoid  significant    Impacts  to  these 
sites. 

The  28,000  acres  of   new   proposed   vegetation  treatment  may  have  permanent   impacts  to 
1,750  archaeologlc  and  historic  sites.     Avoidance  of  sites  via  adequate   inventories  and 
stipulations  will    ensure  that  direct    Impacts  are  avoided.     Some    Impacts  can   be  expected 
from  Increases    In  access   Into  remote  areas  and   Inadvertent  damage  during  treatment;   how- 
ever.   Increases   In  monitoring   and   treatment  supervision  will   keep  these    Impact    levels 
low. 

CRMP  development  and   Increases    In   operating   budgets  will   have  major,    long-term 
positive   Impacts  to  approximately    1,430  sites  within  Dolores  Cave,   Bull,   Sand   and   East 
Rock  canyons;    Indian  Henry's  Cabin;  McLean  Basin;  Hamilton  and  Mockingbird  mesas;    Painted 
Hand   Petroglyphs;   Hanging   Flume;   Lightning   Tree  Tower  Group;   Cannonball,    Lowry,   Escalante- 
Dominguez,  and  Painted  Hand   ruins;  Tabeguache  Pueblo;  Cahone,   Squaw/Papoose,   Cross  and 
Dolores  River  canyons;  and  Tabeguache  Creek  areas.      As  a  result  of  CRMPs  and    Increases    in 
funding   for    Implementation,   stabilization  to  prevent  structural    deterioration,    patrol    to 
prevent  vandalism,  and    Inventory  and  mapping  will   provide   for  more  efficient  and   effective 
protection  and  use  of  these    important  areas. 

Managing  the  Sllverton  and  Dolores  River  Canyon  SRMAs  will    likely  have   long-term 
advantages   for  more  than  90  archaeologlc  and   historic  sites.      Cooperative  CRMPs   should   be 
developed  to  channel    visitors  and   provide    for  site  protection  and   visitor  safety.      No 
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significant    Impacts  are  expected   from  SRMA  management   for  the  Sllverton  area,   although 
management  will    be  significant  for  the  Dolores  River  corridor.     Road   closures  will   have 
Impacts  through  reducing    levels  of  vandalism  and  visitor  access. 

Encouraging  commercial   use  on  the  Dolores  River  will    likely  have  permanent  effects  on 
approximately    15  archaeologlc  and  historic  sites.      Emphasis  on  more  use  will    Increase 
Inadvertent    Impacts  and   vandalism  to  cultural   sites,  especially  those  near  major  campsites 
and  access  points,   which  could  result    In  significant   impacts  unless  patrol   efforts  or 
monitoring    levels  are   Increased  as  well.     Planning   for   visitor  control    in  these  areas  will 
also  reduce  the  chances  of    impacts  to  these  sites.     Adequate   Inventories  are  currently 
lacking  to  properly  assess  damage  extents. 

Improving  access  roads  and   visitor   facilities  will   have   permanent  effects  on  an 
unknown  number  of  archaeologlc  and   historic  sites.     Access  upgrading  has  significant 
Impacts  to  sites  due  to   Increases    in  vandalism  if  not  monitored  closely.     These    Impacts 
will    be  greater    in  the  Sacred  Mountain  area  where  sites  are  dense  or   In  the  Dolores  River 
corridor  where  visitors  are  confined.     There  will    be    less    Impacts    in  the  Sllverton  area 
but  these    Impacts  may  remain  significant   if  a  corresponding    increase    in  patrol    Is  not 
implemented.     There   Is  also  a  significant    lack  of    Inventory  data    for  the  Sllverton  area; 
therefore,    Impacts  are  difficult  to  assess. 

Interpreting   cultural    sites  for  recreation  will    likely  have  positive,    long-term 
benefits.     Public  attention  and  education    involving  cultural    resources  will    reduce 
vandalism.     For  all   areas,   these  are  significant,   positive    impacts. 

Disposing  of   33,000  acres  of   public    lands  will   have  no  significant   Impacts  to 
archaeologlc,  sacred,  or  historic  sites.     All    impacts  will    be  avoided  or  mitigated  with 
Class   III    surveys  and  data  recovery   If  needed. 

Managing   50,000  acres   in  the  Disappointment  Valley  and  Dry  Creek  areas  to  reduce 
erosion  and  sedimentation  may  have  permanent    Impacts  to  156  archaeologlc  sites.      Inadver- 
tent damage  can  be  expected,   but  with  monitoring  and   adequate   Inventory  data,   these 
impacts  should  not  be  significant. 

Managing   17,000  acres   for  salinity  control    may  have  permanent    Impacts  to  65 
archaeologlc  and  historic  sites.     These  would  result   from    inadvertent  activity  related   to 
project   installation  and  will    be  greatly  reduced  with  adequate   Inventories  and  closely 
supervising  construction.     Most  of   the  projects  will    be    In    low  site  density  areas. 

Developing  watershed  management  plans  will    likely  have   long-term,   positive    Impacts  to 
an  unknown   number  of  archaeologlc  and  historic  sites.     Through  management  plans,   effects 
on  some  sites  from  erosion  can  be  avoided  or  mitigated   before   information    loss  occurs. 
These   impacts  are  probably  not  significant  over  the  short  term  but  could   be  over  the   long 
term. 

Reclaiming   streams  where  acid   problems  exist   In  the  Upper  Animas  River  drainage  may 
result   In   permanent  damage  to  one  or  two  historic  sites;   however,  the  damage   potential    is 
low  and  would  result   from    Inadvertent  actions.      Inventories  will   help  avoid   direct 
impacts. 
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With  4,760  acres  per  decade  of  commercial   and  noncommercial   sales,  there   Is  a  moder- 
ate  likelihood  that  52  archaeologlc  and   historic  sites  will   suffer  some   form  of   permanent 
damage.     This  will    not  be  significant   If   adequate   Inventory  data  are  accumulated  to 
provide   for  their  avoidance  and   possible  mitigation  and    if  close  supervision  of   the  timber 
sales   is   undertaken.      Inadvertent    impacts  will    likely  occur    in   some  cases   where   increases 
in  access  wl I  I    bring   vandals  to  the  sites — Impacts  that  are  not  expected   to  be  high   for 
the  proposed  acreages  as  they    lie   In    low  site  density  areas.      Impacts   from  noncommercial 
wood  cutting   are  similar  to  those    listed   under  the  Resource  Conservation  Alternative. 

Impacts  from  aquatic    Improvements  will    be  similar  to  those    Impacts   listed   under  the 
Resource  Conservation  Alternative. 

Habitat    Improvements  via   plowing,   burning,  and  seeding   (with     ome  oak  crushing)  on 
27,450  acres  may  have  permanent  effects  on  approximately  472  archaeologlc  and   historic 
sites.     These  habitat    Improvements  are   proposed   In    low  site  density  areas,   however,  and 
all   surface-disturbing  treatments  will    be   inventoried   and    impacts  avoided  or  mitigated. 
With    large    land  treatments,   however,    some   Inadvertent  damage  may  occur.     These    impacts 
could   be  significant  unless  close  monitoring   of   the  project  and   an  adequate  amount  of 
inventory  are  done. 

Oil    and   gas  recovery  will    increase    levels  of    Impact  and  sites  to  an  estimated    15,000 
sites,    impacts  that  will    be  permanent  and   highly  probable.      Site-specific  direct    Impacts 
will    be  avoided  or  mitigated  on  case-by-case  bases.     However,  significant    impacts  to  sites 
will    continue  to  occur   from   increases   In  access  which   brings  vandals  to  the  sites,     espe- 
cially evident    in  high  site  density  areas  such  as  the  Sacred  Mountain  and  parts  of  the 
Disappointment  Valley  and   Paradox  areas.     With  no   Increases    In  patrol    and   monitoring, 
these  will   continue  to  be  significant    Impacts.     Mitigating  measures  similar  to  those  dis- 
cussed  under  the  Resource  Conservation  Alternative  could  be  used   to    limit   Impacts.      Site- 
specific    inventories  as  a  result   of   the  high    levels   of  energy  development   have  had 
positive  effects  on  the  data  base   for  cultural    resources    Information    In  the  planning  area, 
which  has  aided  significantly   In  managing  and   protecting  700  cultural    sites.     However,  net 
Impacts  of   this  development  are  stll  I    negative.      Impacts  to  the  setting  of   unique  cultural 
values   will   occur  where  geographically  confined  areas   previously   unspoiled   by   intrusions 
are  opened   to  mineral    development.     These    impacts  are  significant,    because  only  a   handful 
of  such  areas  remain   unscathed. 

Impacts  to  cultural    resources   from  DOE    lease  tracts  and  hard  rock  mining  would  be 
similar  to  those    listed   under  the  Resource  Conservation  Alternative. 

Continued   sand   and   gravel   operations   (800  acres)   and  expanding   gravel   operation  on 
Ewing  Mesa   (another    1,200  acres)   will   have  permanent    Impacts  to  approximately  30  archae- 
ologlc and  historic  sites.      Five  to  seven  sites  would  require  data  recovery  with  no 
significant    Impacts.     Approximately  25  sites  will   suffer    impacts  due  to  accessibility  and 
visibility;    increased    levels  of  monitoring  or  total    data  recovery  would  reduce  or 
eliminate  these    impacts. 

Coal    leasing  and  development  of    1,480  acres  near  Nucla  and    1,880  acres  at  East  Cortez 
will   affect  approximately    150  sites.     Since  this  would   be  a  strip  mining  operation,   data 
recovery  on   all   sites  may  need  to  be  undertaken;  no  adverse    Impacts  would  occur   but  data 
recovery  would   be  costly. 
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Coal    leasing  on  54,000  acres    In  the  Durango  KRCRA  may  have   permanent    Impacts   to  330 
archaeologlc  and  historic  sites.     Since  most  mining   here  will    be  underground,    Impacts  will 
be  primarily   from  increased  access   for  mining  activity,    which  brings   increases   in   vandal- 
Ism  and   from  subsidence.      Inadvertent  loss  should   be  minimal.     More  attention  to  avoidance 
and  data  recovery  should   be  given  to  areas  with  high   potential    for  subsidence  and  sites 
near  access  roads  and  mine  portals.      Site-specific    inventories  will    be  necessary.     Much  of 
this   land   is   private  surface  and  will   require  coordination  with  the    landowners   for  access 
to  do   Inventory  and  evaluation  and   any  other  cultural    resources  work  that   Is  needed. 

Summary 

The  Resource  Utilization  Alternative  has  the  most  potential    for  adverse  effects  to 
cultural    values   from  the  standpoint  of   project    impacts.     Developing  CRMPs  will    reduce 
these   Impacts  for  a  small   percentage  of   sites.      Increases   in  recreation  and   range  planning 
will    benefit  cultural   resources  and  reduce  damage   from    livestock  grazing  and   uncontrolled 
visitation.     Some  cultural    areas  could   be  developed    for  recreation  use.      Increases    in 
access  will   significantly  damage  cultural   resources   In  high  site  density  areas  such  as  the 
Sacred  Mountain  and   Disappointment  Valley  areas.      Increases    in  vegetation  treatments  will 
have  significant    Impacts  to  cultural   resources   unless  monitoring  and   inventory  work  are 
relatively   increased. 

Visual  Resources 


Approximately  50£  of    Important  landscapes  are  not    identified    in  the  Resource 
Utilization  Alternative   for  special    visual    management,    VRM  Class    I  or   II.     This  could 
result   In  construction  project  design  with  visual    contrast  levels    In  excess  of   what  would 
be  required  to  maintain  the   scenic  quality.     Other  areas  with    Important    landscapes  would 
receive  VRM  Class    I  or   I  I  management,   which  would  maintain  visual    resources  on  45  percent 
of  the  planning  area. 

Wi Iderness 


Some  continued  and(or)    Increased  motor   vehicle  use  could  create  damage  to   soils, 
vegetation,  and   natural    values,   which  would   be  mainly   focused    In  Weber  and  Menefee 
mountain   and  McKenna  Peak   WSAs.      All    other  WSAs   would   be  closed  to  ORV  use. 

Intensive   livestock  management  could  change  the  natural    landscape   in  Cross  Canyon  WSA 
and   portions  of  McKenna  Peak  WSA,    long-term   impacts  that  could   be  potential    losses  of 
wilderness  values. 

The   limited  timber  and(or)    forestry   product  harvesting  could  cause   losses  of   wilder- 
ness values,   which   would  mainly  apply  to  Weber  and  Menefee  Mountain  WSAs. 

Developing   coal    reserves    In  Weber  and   Menefee  Mountain  WSAs  and   the  development  of 
oil   and  gas,  and  CO2   in  Cross,   Cahone,  and  Squaw/Papoose  Canyon   WSAs  could  result   In 
losses  of   wilderness  values  associated  with  these  areas   in  the   long  term.     The  other  WSAs 
all   have   low  to  moderate   potential    for  oil   and   gas  and  could  also  be  developed   In  the 
future,   resulting    In    long-term   irreversible  and    irretrievable    Impacts  to  the  wilderness 
resource. 
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Developing   locatable  minerals  could  destroy   wilderness  values  by  changing  the  natural 
landscape,   resulting    in    losses  of   naturalness.      Associated   activities  could  further  cause 
losses  of   primitive  and  unconfined  recreation  and  solitude  opportunities.     This  would  be 
most  probable    in  the  Dolores  River,  Squaw/Papoose,  and  Cross  canyons,   McKenna  Peak,  and 
Tabeguache  Creek  WSAs.     These  could   be   long-term,    irreversible  and   irretrievable    Impacts 
to  the  resource.      Issuing  ROWs  associated  with  energy  development  could  cause   losses  of 
wilderness  values. 

All    of  the  WSAs  have  a  moderate  to  high   potential    for  wilderness  values  to  be 
degraded   to  the  point  where  they   would  no   longer  be  suitable  for  wilderness  designation. 
This  would  result   In    losses  of    primitive  recreation  opportunities,   solitude,  naturalness 
and  diversity   In  the  NWPS. 

Summary 

The  Resource  Utilization  Alternative  would  generally  cause  the  wilderness  resource  of 
all   eight  WSAs  to  be   potentially  degraded   to  the   point  that,  over  the   long  term,  the 
wilderness  values  presently  existing  would  be   lost  due  to  mineral,  wildlife,    livestock 
grazing,  and    lands  actions.     These  could   be   irreversible  and   Irretrievable    Impacts   to  the 
resource. 

Lands 


Consolidating   public    lands  through  disposing  of   small    Isolated   parcels  of    public    land 
will    Improve  the  efficiency  of    land  use  authorizations  by  BLM.     This  will   result    In  a 
lower  cost  per  unit  of    issuing  authorizations  and  will   reflect  a  savings    In  monitoring   the 
construction  and  rehabilitation  phases  of   projects  on  BLM   lands.      Under  this  alternative, 
3.3  percent  of   the  public    lands  would   be  disposed  of   and (or)  consolidated. 

Fire 

Impacts  would   be  similar  to  those    listed  under  the  Resource  Conservation  Alternative. 
More  pinyon-junlper  and   brush  acreage  being  manipulated  could  result    In    larger  wildfires 
because  of  greater  potential    for  spread   through  continuous   flash  type  of    fuels. 

Economics 


BLM   Investments  of    $4.1   million  over  a  ten-year  period  with  management  emphasis  on 
all   resources  except  wilderness  will    be   projected  under  this  alternative.     These   levels  of 
Investments  and   management  emphasis  would  result    In  annual    gains  of  approximately  $18 
million    In    1994  and   $19  million    In  2000  in    increased  total    personal    income  within  the 
planning   area. 

Investments  of    $1.5  million    In  range,   $375,000  In  soils  and  water,  and   $1   million   in 
wildlife  habitat  projects  would    increase  animal    numbers  and  consequent  revenue   from  graz- 
ing allocation  and   hunting.      Fishery    I nvestments  of    1.25  million  dollars  would  result   in 
increased  revenue   from  recreational   fishing.     Revenue   from  tourism  Increases  $7.5  million. 

Oil   and   gas  exploration  and   production  on  public   lands  reach  their  highest   level 
under  this  alternative  with  a  projected   annual    increase    in    1994  of   $15  million.      (Table 
3-5  compares  economic  effects  of  this  alternative  to  baseline   projections    for    1994  and 
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2000).      It    Illustrates  expected  changes   In   population,  employment,   per  capita    Income,  and 
total    personal    Income  brought  about  by  projected    levels  of   hunting,  grazing,   fishing, 
tourism,  and  oil   and  gas  activities.     BLM  management  of  public    land   Is  shown    In  Table  3-5 
to  cause  no  greater  than  a   1.6  percent  change    In  any  economic    Indicator  when  viewing   the 
total    planning  area.     No  significant    impacts  are  projected  within  any  economic  sector 
under  this  alternative.     However,  a  rise   In  per  capita   income  of    1983  dollars  will   occur 
in  Dolores  County  by    1994.     Social    changes  are  expected  to  be  Inconsequential    given  the 
minimal    economic  changes. 


Table  3-5.      Economic    Impacts  Under  the  Resource  Utilization  Alternative. 


Income 

Population 

Employment 

Per  capita 

Total    personal 

sources 

income   (1983 
dol lars) 

income   (thousands 
of   1983  dollars) 

Year  1994  2000  1994  2000  1994  2000  1994  2000 


Hunting 

43 

53 

21 

22 

0 

0 

377 

433 

Grazing 

20 

21 

6 

5 

-2 

-1 

48 

55 

Fishing 

8 

5 

203 

210 

-10 

-10 

3,356 

3,683 

Tour  I  sm 

857 

956 

394 

407 

-11 

-12 

7,672 

8,317 

Oil    &  Gas 

493 

501 

220 

223 

10 

10 

6,269 

6,440 

Subtotal  1,421  1,536  844  867  -13  -13  17,722  18,929 

Baseline  107,913        121,768  53,178        59,657        10,339        10,245        1,115,744  1,247,538 

Total  109,334        123,304  54,022       60,524        10,326        10,232        1,133,466  1,266,467 

Percent  1.3  1.26  1.6  1.5  0  0  1.6  1.5 

Change 


Note:      See  Appendix  8  for  methodology. 
Source:     BLM  Data    1984. 


Summai  / 

BLM  management  will   result   in   Increased  revenues  to  the  mineral   and  tourism 
activities;   however,  no  significant   Impacts  are  projected  within  any  economic  sector 
within  the  planning  area. 
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This  hanging  flume  along  the  San  Miguel  and  Dolores  River  canyons  was 
placed  on  the  national  register  of  historic  places  in  1980  and  clings 

to  the  cliff  150  feet  above  the  river* 
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CURRENT  MANAGEMENT   ALTERNATIVE— I NTROOUCT I  ON 

This  alternative  reflects  BLM's   present  management  direction  and   policies  and    land 
use  plan  decisions.      It  was  assumed  that  no  major  policy  or  funding  changes  would  take 
place. 

Energy  and  Minerals 

Impacts  affecting  energy  and  minerals   In  the  Current  Management  Alternative  are    from 
wildlife,  recreation,  cultural    resources,  and    lands. 

The  no   leasing   and   no-surface  occupancy  stipulations    In  effect   for  the  Perlns  Peak 
and  Paradox  peregrine  falcon  eyries  decrease  oil   and   gas    leasing  development  and   produc- 
tion on    1,480  acres.     This  will    be  a   long-term    impact  on  approximately  0.2  percent  of   the 
lands  available   for  oil   and   gas    leasing   in  the  planning  area. 

The  no-surface  occupancy  stipulation    In  effect   for  the  Dolores  River  SRMA  has 
decreased   the  area   in  which  oil    and   gas  exploration,   development  and   production  can  be 
accomplished   by  34,680  acres.     The  majority  of  this  acreage   Is   unavailable  because  of 
steep  terrain  and   high  construction  costs  and   represents  approximately  2.7  percent  of   the 
planni  ng  area. 

No   leasing  and  no-surface  occupancy  stipulations    for  cultural    withdrawal   areas  have 
decreased   available  acreage   for  oil    and  gas   leasing,  exploration,  development  and 
production   by   7,200  acres.     This  acreage  represents  approximately  0.6  percent  of   the 
planning  area. 

No  mineral    entry  on  cultural    withdrawal    areas  has  decreased   available  acreage   for 
mining  claim  location,  exploration  and  development  by  4,360  acres,  representing  approxi- 
mately 0.3  percent  of   the  planning   area.      Impacts  to  sand   and  gravel    development  are 
similar   to  those    impacts   listed  under  the  Resource  Conservation  Alternative. 

Disposing  of  public  lands  (and  reserving  minerals  to  the  Federal  government)  will 
result  In  16,000  additional  acres  of  split  estate  management,  adding  approximately  5.4 
percent  more   lands  on   which  the  split  estate  situation  must  be  dealt  with. 

Summary 

The  acreages   Involved   In  the  Current  Management  Alternative  are  per  existing  MFPs, 
oil    and   gas  umbrella   EAs,  withdrawals,   and  mandates    In  the  case  of    land   disposal.     Acreage 
,">ercentages   Involved   In  these  categories  are  relatively   small   compared   to  the  total 
planning  area.      Impacts  are  considered   to  be  relatively   insignificant. 

Vegetation 

Short-term    impacts  to  vegetation  would   be  a  continuation  of   present  trend;   many  of 
these  changes  are  subtle  and   difficult  to  assess.     However,  there  would   probably  be   some 
undesirable  changes    in  vegetation  due  to  continued   present  grazing   use   levels. 

Figure  3-3   illustrates  the  expected    long-term  changes    in  vegetation  conditions.      Over 
the  long  term,  these  conditions  would  remain  static  on  sites  within  the   planning  area 
currently  under    Intensive  grazing  management   (11  existing   AMPs;    304,000  acres) . 
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Possibly  significant   Impacts  to  vegetation  would  continue  to  occur  on  various  sites 
throughout  the  remaining  633,000  acres  currently  being  grazed   by   livestock  and  wildlife — 
Impacts   Include  a  decline   In  vegetation  densities,   productivity,   vigor,   reproduction,  and 
available   forage.     Declines   in   vegetation  condition,   especially   in  areas  of  significant 
competition  for  available  forage  between   livestock  and   wildlife,  are  anticipated    but 
unquantl f table.     Preferred    forage  species   in  the  Spring  Creek  wild  horse  herd  area 
(approx.   20, 000  acres)   would  continue  to  be  overutlllzed   by  grazing  animals  and,  with 
increased  grazing  pressure,   would  experience  locally  significant  decreases   in   vegetation 
densities,   vigor,   reproduction,  productivity,   and  available   forage. 

While  additional    forage   for    livestock  and  wildlife  may  be  produced  as  a  result  of 
timber  and  woodland  harvesting.    It  would  not  have  a  significant  long-term   impact  on  the 
total    vegetation  resource  and   use  by  grazing  animals. 

Existing    limited   fire  suppression  plans  would  affect  vegetation  resources    In   the   long 
term  by  allowing  more  plnyon-juniper  woodland  and  sagebrush  acreage  to  burn  naturally  and 
be  replaced   with  herbaceous  vegetation. 

Existing  0RV  restrictions  would  have  both  short-  and    long-term  positive    impacts  to 
vegetation. 

Increases    in  wild  horse   populations  could  have  adverse    Impacts  to  vegetation    In  both 
the  short  and    long  term. 

Summary 

Current  vegetation  trends  would  continue    In  the  short  term.     The  overall   type  and 
productivity  of    forage  species   produced  on  public    lands  could  decline  over   portions  of  the 
planning  area    in  the   long  term.     No    Irreversible  or    Irretrievable  commitments  of 
vegetation  are  projected   under  this  alternative. 
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Figure   3-3.  Long-term   changes    in   vegetation    condition    under   the 
Current  Management  Alternative. 
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So> Is  and  Water 

A  continuation  of  the  present   livestock  grazing  practices  throughout  the  planning 
area  along  with  the  heavy  big  game  concentrations   In  Dry  Creek  Basin  and  Disappointment 
Valley  would  result   In  significant    Impacts  to  soils  and  water  resources.     Continued  highly 
accelerated  erosion  rates  and    loss  of   soil    productivity  would  occur.     Accelerated  sediment 
and  salinity  yields  can   be  expected  at  approximately  their  present  rates,  resulting   In 
off-site  water  quality    Impacts. 

Roads  associated  with  timber  harvests,  even  properly  placed  and  constructed,  would 
result    In  short-term  Increases   In  erosion  rates  and  sediment  yields.     The  degree  of  these 
Impacts  will   vary  with  the  size  of  the  timber  harvests. 

Continued  protection  of  the  Boulder  Gulch  watershed  near  Sllverton,  Colorado,  and  the 
ground-water  aquifers  associated  with  the  Dry  Creek  Basin  and  Uravan  domestic  and 
municipal    wells  are  necessary  to  protect  the  water  quality. 

Summary 

Implementing  the  Current  Management  Alternative  would  result  In  highly  accelerated 
erosion  rates  and  sediment  yields.  Salt  loading  to  the  Colorado  River  from  public  land  In 
the  RMP  area  would  continue  at  Its  present  rate.  There  would  be  continued  protection  for 
domestic  and  municipal  water  sources. 

Terrestrial  Wildlife 


Impacts  of  this  alternative  to  the  wildlife  habitat  are  similar  to  those   listed  under 
the  Resource  Conservation  Alternative,  except  that  range  and  habitat  condition  could  be 
expected  to  remain  static  or  decrease   In  the   long  term.     Reductions  to  elk  and  deer  herds 
in  the  Disappointment  Basin  area   (890  elk  and   1,100  deer)  would  probably  occur    in  the 
short  and   long  term.     Riparian  habitat  could  not  be  expected  to  make  substantial 
Improvement  since  existing   AMPs  do  not  address  riparian  management  objectives. 

As  many  as  5,400  acres  would   be  treated  under  the  wildlife  program  with  minimal 
Impacts  to  nongame  species  habitat.     No   Investments  would   be  made   In  structural   riparian 
Improvements.     Water  development  would  not  occur   because  of    limited   funding. 

Recovery  and   reestablishing   peregrine  falcons  would   be  aided   by  continued   releases. 
Most  bald  eagle  winter  concentration  areas  would   be  protectively  managed  with  seasonal   oil 
and  gas  stipulations,   but  some  conflict  may  remain    in  other  areas.     Other  T&E  species 
would   be  protected  and  managed  consistent  with  existing    laws  and  regulations.     Sensitive 
and  nongame  species  habitat  would  continue  to  deteriorate  overall   with  decreasing   range 
and  riparian  habitat  condition. 

Lands  disposal   would  eliminate   1.6  percent  of   available  wildlife  habitat  and   approxi- 
mately one-half  mile  of   riparian  habitat.     Approximately    1,320  acres  of   big  game  crucial 
winter  range  would   be   lost.     Big  game  migration  routes  between  Durango  and  Bayfield  would 
be  negatively  affected   by  disposing  of    160  acres    in  conjunction  with  private   land   develop- 
ment.    Oil   and  gas   leasing  restrictive  stipulations  would   protect  most  of  the  deer  and   elk 
crucial    winter  ranges.     Other  crucial    winter  range  areas  are  not  protected,  and   conflict 
may  exist  with  State  and   Federal    wildlife   law  enforcement  agencies  over  wildlife 
harrassment. 
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Weber  and  Menefee  mountain  WSAs  would  remain   undeveloped  as   primitive  areas,    which 
would  protect   presently  undisturbed   wildlife  habitat. 

Summary 

Terrestrial    wildlife  habitat  would  generally  remain  static  or  decline  under  this 
alternative.     Big  game  populations  would  decline  over  the   long  term.     Managing  peregrine 
falcons,   bald  eagles,  and  TAE  species  would  continue.      Land  disposal    could  have   impacts  to 
big  game  winter  ranges,  riparian  habitat,  and   big  game   populations.      Increases   In  wild 
horse  populations  will    continue  vegetation  deterioration   in  these  areas. 

Aquatic  and  Riparian  Wildlife 

Potential  for  continued  deterioration  of  those  streams  listed  In  Chapter  Two  exists, 
as  well  as  an  anticipated  decline  In  habitat  quality  for  those  streams  where  no  inventory 
data  currently  exist  (approx.   275  ml). 

The   Impacts  of  management  activities  pertaining   to  aquatic  wildlife  are  unquantlfi- 
able  at  this  time.     Based  on  the  current  funding  situation,  there  most    likely   will    be  a 
continued   trend   toward   the  habitat  condition  reflected    In  Chapter  Two.      Impacts  to  the 
remaining  ?75  miles  of  stream  habitat  are  unquantlf table  without  further    Inventories 
and(or)  monitoring. 

Some  short-term,  minimal  impacts  may  result  from  constructing  recreation  facilities, 
but  no  significant   long-term  adverse    Impacts  are  anticipated. 

Impacts  as  a  result  of  mineral    development  may  only  be  assessed  through  further 
monitoring   and   developing  operational    plans.      It    is  anticipated   that  where  mineral 
activities  are  closely  associated  with  aquatic  and  riparian  habitat,  the    impacts  should 
be,   by  regulatory  standards,  mitlgatable  and   therefore  minimal    and   assessed   on  case-by- 
case  bases. 

Significant    Impacts  are  not  anticipated,  since  public    land  parcels  containing  poten- 
tial |y  high  value   fisheries  will    retain  public  access.     Quantifiable   impacts  wl I  I    be 
assessed  on  case-by-case  bases. 

Summary 

There  will  continue  to  be  significant,  adverse    Impacts  to  the  aquatic  and  riparian 
resources.      Those    Impacts  associated   with  livestock  grazing  and  aquatic  wildlife  manage- 
ment programs  are  due   primarily  to:      (1)   the  continuation  of  the  current  situation  within 
the  range  activity  with  a   lack  of  effective  AMPs  causing  a  continued  deterioration  of 
those  streams    listed   In  Chapter  Two;    (2)  the    lack  of  any   planned  aquatic  and  riparian 
habitat   Improvements  on  approximately    140  inventoried   stream  miles;  and    (3)   an    inability 
to  further   Inventory  and(or)   monitor  the 'remaining  260  miles  of   aquatic  and  riparian 
habitat  to  determine  habitat  quality.      No  significant   impacts  are  anticipated    from  recrea- 
tion,   wilderness,  cultural   resources,    forestry  and    land  disposal    activities.     However, 
mineral    development  may  have    long-term,  significant   impacts  depending  on  where  they  are 
located  and  what  types  of  mitigation  can   be   included    in  mining  operation   plans.     These 
impacts  (from  mineral    development)   are  presently  unquanti  f  iable  and   can  only  be  assessed 
on  case-by-case  bases,   which  may  require  additional    monitoring. 
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Livestock  Grazing 

Under  this  alternative,  no  short-  or   long-term  adjustments    In  AUMs  are  projected. 
Applications   for  nonuse,  temporary  nonrenewable  use,  and   changes    In  season,  class,   or  kind 
of   livestock  would  be  accepted  and  approved  or  disapproved  on  case-by-case  bases.     This 
alternative  proposes  no  short-term  changes   In  present  management  practices  and  has 
negligible    Impacts  to   livestock  grazing. 

Increases    In  wild  horse   populations  could  have  significant  adverse    Impacts  on 
livestock  grazing    In  both  the  short  term  and    long  term.      Increased   horse  use  will   have 
significant,   adverse  effects  on  management  objectives   In  the  Dry  Creek  Basin, 
Disappointment  Valley  and  Naturlta  Ridge  AMPs. 

Summary 

This  alternative  proposes  no  short-term  or   long-term  adjustments   In  grazing 
preference.      Livestock  operators  would  realize  no  significant  short-  or   long-term  changes 
In  grazing  management  or   livestock  production. 

Wild  Horses 

Wild  horse  populations  would   Increase  on  both  the  Spring  Creek  and   Naturlta  Ridge 
areas.     At  the  present  reproduction  rates,  the   populations  could  double   In  the  short  term. 
In   both  areas,   potential    competition  for  available  forage  will    Increase   between  wild 
horses,    livestock,  and   big  game  as  horse  numbers   Increase.     The  overut 1 1 izatlon  of 
preferred    forage  plants   Is  expected   to  occur    In   some  degree   In  the  short  term  and  could 
become  locally  significant    In  the   long  term,  especially  In  the  Spring  Creek  area. 
Adjacent  and    Intermingled   private  lands  and   State  lands  could  be  adversely  affected    In 
both  the  short  and   long  term. 

Spring  Creek  Area;      In  the  short  term,  a  noticeable  change  would   probably  be  evident 
In  the  appearance  and  physical    condition  of   the  horses  due  to  diet  deficiencies.     The 
horses  would   probably  begin  to  expand  their   present  range   In  search  of   adequate   forage. 
In  the   long  term,   diet  deficiencies  would  cause  the  reproduction  rate  to  drop.     The 
susceptibility  to  disease  and  death  losses  could  result   In  herd  reductions. 

Without  selective  culling  of  the  horses,   chosen    Inbreeding  would   probably  result, 
which  would   increase  the  probability  of  generating  defective  traits  and   producing    inferior 
horses. 

Naturlta  Ridge  Area:      In  the   long  term,    potential   competition    for    forage  between  al  1 
grazing  animals  could  result    In  conditions  and   situations  similar  to   (but  to  a   lesser 
degree)  than  those  previously  discussed   In  the  Spring  Creek  area. 

Summary 

Wild  horse  populations  could  Increase  by  100  percent  on  both  areas  In  10  years. 
Adverse  impacts  would  begin  to  become  evident  In  the  Spring  Creek  area  In  both  the  short 
term  and  would  Intensify  In  the  long  term.  The  Naturlta  Ridge  area  probably  would  be  more 
stable  In  the  short  term  but  would  have  potential  conflicts  similar  to  (but  of  a  lesser 
magnitude  than)  the  Spring  Creek  area. 
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In  both  herd  areas,  adjacent  and  Intermingled  private  and  State  lands  could  be 
adversely  affected  by  horses  In  both  the  short  and  long  term. 

Forestry 

Wildlife  vegetation  treatments  will   eradicate  2,000  acres  of   plnyon-jun Iper,  which 
represents  a   potential    production    loss  of  60  cords   per  year;   by  Itself    It   Is  not  signifi- 
cant. 

Areas  with  special    recreation  values  are  withdrawn   from  timber  and   woodland   produc- 
tion;   including  Silverton,  the  Dolores  River,  and  Menefee  and  Weber  Mountain  areas.  Wood 
fiber  production   loss  as  a  result  of  these  withdrawals   Is  approximately   118  MBF  each  year. 
When   looking  at  the  total   timber  and  woodland   production    for  the  region,  a  yearly  loss  of 
118  MBF   Is   insignificant. 

Road   and   pad   construction  as  a  result  of  mineral    activities  can  have  beneficial    and 
adverse    Impacts.     The   loss  of   production  and    improved  access  are   so  minimal  that  the 
impacts  are  not  significant. 

Land   disposal    actions  could  reduce  the  commercial    timber  base  by  2  percent  and   result 
In  an    Insignificant   production   loss  of    11  MBF  per  year. 

Placing  commercial    forest  under   Intensive  management  should  result   In  future  yields 
that  are  double  the  existing  unmanaged   stand   yields.     Timber  yield   increases  associated 
with  the  small   BLM  timber  base  are   Insignificant  when  compared  with  total  timber   produc- 
tion for  this  region. 

Summary 

Total    timber  production   loss  associated  with  existing  and   proposed   management  actions 
could  be   159  MBF  per  year   (318  cords/yr).     When  compared  with  the  expected   yearly  demand 
of  35  MMBF  and  anticipated   timber  production  by  private.   State  and  other  Federal    agencies, 
this  loss   Is   insignificant. 

Recreation 


Livestock  grazing,  mineral  development,  land  disposal,  and  forestry  impacts  would  be 
similar  to  those  listed  under  the  Resource  Conservation  Alternative.  Wildlife  management 
impacts  would  be  similar  to  those  listed  under  the  Resource  Conservation  Alternative 
except  with  negligible  results.   Under  this  alternative,  bighorn  sheep  and  river  otters 
would  not  be  Introduced  and  aquatic  Improvements  would  be  limited. 

Summary 

Protecting  and  enhancing  recreation  resources  by  management  and   development  restric- 
tions would  have   long-term  positive    Impacts  to  recreation  and  overall   would  continue  to 
provide  the  settings  and  opportunities  most  desired   by  the  public  and  consistent  with 
BLM's  management  objectives.     The   lack  of  wilderness  designations  would  continue  to  affect 
the  need   for  those  recreation  settings  and  ecotypes  that  are  atypical    of  the  NWPS. 
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Cultural   Resources 

If   access   Is  allowed    Into  remote  areas,   damage  to  a    large  number  of   cultural    sites 
from  commercial    pothuntlng  will   continue.      Impacts  will    be  especially  significant   In  the 
Bull,   Squaw/Papoose,  Cahone,  Cross,   and  Dolores  River  canyons  and  Tabeguache  Creek  areas. 
Increases    in   patrol  and   inventory   will    be  needed  to  offset  this   potential    damage,   because 
impacts  are  expected  as  access   increases. 

Most  sites  will    be  avoided   by  stipulations  to   livestock   Improvement  projects. 
However,   due  to   low  supervision    levels  on  Category  "C"  allotments,  use  may  result   in  site 
damage  and    information    loss  to   1   to  2  sites  per  year.     These    Impacts  will   depend   on  the 
significance  of  the  particular  site  and  could  result   In    litigation  regarding  fines   for 
trespassing   and   costly  site  mitigation.     Maintaining   7,900  acres  of   vegetation  treatments 
may  result   in   permanent  damage  to  500  archaeologlc  and  historic  sites.     Avoidance  measures 
will    be  used   via  stipulations  to  all   projects  but   Inadvertent  damage  may  occur.     The 
methods  of  treatment  will    vary,   bringing  about   zero  to  moderate    impacts.     A  strong   data 
base  and  close  supervision  during  these  treatments,  especially  chaining  maintenance,  will 
be  necessary  to  avoid  significant    impacts. 

Livestock  grazing  may  do  permanent  damage  to  40  or  more  cultural  sites — trampling   by 
repeated    and   concentrated    livestock  use  does  affect  the  cultural    site  surface  material    and 
information    tosses  result.     However,    in  most  cases,  these  are  not  significant    Impacts; 
fencing   some  sites  or  redistributing    livestock  may  be  necessary  to  protect  affected   sites. 

A  net  beneficial    impact  will    result   from  the  educational    aspects  and   visibility  of 
the  Anasazi    Heritage  Center.      Impacts  to  cultural   resources  could  occur    If   budgeting  were 
low  and   funds  were  taken  away   from  on-the-ground   resource  protection  and   use  for 
management  of  the  Anasazi   Heritage  Center. 

Current  management  at  approximately  84   Identified  sites  at  Lowry  and   Escalante- 
Dominguez  ruins,   Cannonbal I   Mesa,   McLean  Basin  Towers,   Hanging   Flume,  and   Sand  Canyon    is 
not  maintaining  their  needs.     There  is  a  high   probability  that   long-term  significant 
damage  will   continue;   thus,   more  concentrated   management   is  needed  to  avoid   and  mitigate 
impacts  to  these  sites   from  visitation  and  natural    forces.     There  have  been   positive, 
short-term    impacts  to  these  sites  from  fencing,   recreation  maintenance,   stabilization,  and 
monitoring. 

Managing  45,000  acres    in  the  Sllverton  SRMA  will  have  the  same    Impacts  as  those 
listed    under  the  Resource  Conservation  Alternative.     Cooperative  CRMPs  should   be  developed 
to  channel   visitors  and   provide   for  site   protection  and   visitor  safety.     No  significant 
Impacts  are  expected    from   SRMA  management  for  the  Sllverton  area.     Road   closures  will   have 
more  significant   positive  effects  on  site   protection. 

Visitor  management  and  control   on  the  Dolores  River  SRMA  will    channel    visitors  away 
from   fragile  sites  which  will    likely  have  a   long-term  benefit  on  approximately  40  archae- 
ologlc and  historic  sites.      Implementation   of  the  Recreation  Area  Management  Plan  will 
provide  visitors  with  a  cultural    resources  education  by  their  viewing  the  unique  cultural 
values  along  the  Dolores  River  corridor.     Vandalism  may  be  reduced   by  developing  CRMPs   for 
sites  attracting   recreation  users. 
\ 

Current  levels  of   recreation  management  on  Weber  and  Menefee  mountain  areas  have  no 
significant    impacts  to  approximately   10  sites  located  there.      Some  visitor    interpretation 
and  protection  may  be  needed   for  these  two  areas   if  they  are  managed  as  primitive  areas. 
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Disposing  of    16,000  acres  of   public    lands  will   have  no  significant    impacts  to 
archaeologlc,   sacred,  or  historic   sites  there.     Class    III    (intensive)    inventories  will    be 
done  on  all    parcels    identified  and,    if   significant  cultural    values  are   found,  these    lands 
will    no   longer   be  considered   suitable   for    land   exchange  or  sale. 

Lack  of   soils  and   water  management  will   permanently  affect  approximately  25  archae- 
ologic  and  historic  sites.     A    lack  of  erosion  control   results   in  the   loss  of  all   or 
portions  of   these   sites,   a   significant   impact. 

Habitat    improvements  via  plowing,   burning,   seeding,  and   some  oak  crushing  on  5,400 
acres  may  have   permanent  effects  on   approximately  93  archaeologlc  and  historic  sites. 
These  habitat   improvements  are  proposed    In    low  site  density  areas,    however,   and   all 
surface-disturbing  treatments  will    be   inventoried  and    impacts   avoided  or  mitigated.      With 
large    land   treatments,    however,   some    Inadvertent  damage  may  occur.     These    impacts  could   be 
significant   unless  closely  monitoring  the   project  and  an   adequate  amount  of    Inventory  data 
are  col  lected . 

With   1,980  acres  per  decade  of   commercial    and   noncommercial    forest  sales,   there  is  a 
moderate    likelihood  that  approximately  22  sites  will   suffer   some   form  of    permanent  damage. 
This  will    not  be  significant   If  adequate   inventory  data  are  accumulated   to  provide   for 
their   avoidance  and   possibly  mitigation  and    If  close  supervision   of  the  timber  sales   Is 
undertaken.      In   some  cases,    inadvertent   impacts  will    likely  occur  where   increases    in 
access   will    bring   vandals  to  the  sites.     These    Impacts  are  not  expected  to  be  high   for  the 
acreages  proposed    because  they    lie   In    low  site  density  areas. 

A  high   probability  of    permanent  damage  to  approximately  2,700  sites  due  to  noncom- 
mercial  sales  estimated  at    1,000  cords  per  year  will   occur.     Damage  to  cultural    values 
from  unsupervised   on-demand  woodcutting    Is  not  known  due  to  a    lack  of    inventory  data. 
Significant    impacts  are    likely  occurring  due  to  the  concentration   of  the  noncommercial 
activities   In  high   site  density  areas  west  of   Cortez  and   the  Disappointment  Valley.     Many 
of  the  areas  are  not    Inventoried   due  to   low   personnel    levels  and  stipulations   which  are 
not  monitored    for  compliance.     Current  sand   and   gravel    operations  may   have   permanent 
Impacts  to  approximately  20  archaeologlc  and  historic  sites,   which  may  be   inadvertently 
damaged   due  to  gravel    operations    increasing   their  visibility.      Vandalism  may  occur    in  high 
site  density  areas.      Impacts  will    be    lessened    by   Increased  supervision  and   monitoring  all 
operations.      Impacts  from  DOE   lease  tracts  and   hard   rock  mining  would   be  similar  to  those 
listed  under  the  Resource  Conservation   Alternative. 

Summary 

The  Current  Management  Alternative  will   have  adverse    impacts  to  cultural   sites  due  to 
the   lack  of   sufficient  positive  action  to  discourage  vandalism  and   site  erosion. 
Increases    In  access  will    accelerate  these    impacts,   especially   in  areas  which  were   pro- 
tected   by    limited   access  and   rough  terrain.      A  generally   low    level    of  monitoring,  plan- 
ning, and   cultural    inventory   will    also  have  negative    impacts  to  cultural    values.     The 
Anasazl    Heritage  Center,  the  Recreation  Area  Management  Plan    in  the  Silverton  area,  and 
visitor  management  on  the  Dolores  River  will   have  a  net  benefit  to  cultural   sites   In 
promoting   public  support  and  channeling  visitor    Impacts  away   from  sites.     Project  develop- 
ments  for    livestock  grazing,    wildlife,  and   forestry   will   have    Impacts  to  sites  which  will 
vary  according  to    involved   areas.      Levels  of  monitoring  will    be    inversely  related   to 
levels  of    Impacts. 
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Visual  Resources 

Previous    land  use  plans  did  not  consider  management  direction    for  visual   resources. 
Some    Impacts  could  occur;  however,  each   project    is  currently  reviewed  to  consider    Impacts 
to  visual   resources  and  mitigation  as  needed;  therefore,  significant    impacts  are 
forecast. 

Wi  Iderness 


The  continued  and    increased   use  of  motorized  vehicles  could  create  damage  to  natural 
values  and    losses  of   wilderness  values. 

Forest   products  would   be  allowed  to  be  gathered   In  all   WSAs  except   in  the  Weber  and 
Menefee  mountain  WSAs  according  to  current  planning   direction.     Continued   cutting  would 
have  both  short-  and  possibly  long-term  impacts  to  the  natural    landscape  and  would  result 
In    losses  of   wilderness  values. 

The  development  of  minerals   (both  locatable  and    leasable)   could  possibly  affect 
natural    landscapes,  resulting  in   losses  of   wilderness  values.      If  this  happened,  the 
natural    landscape  would  be  changed,  causing    long-term   Impacts  which  could  be  considered 
irreversible  and   Irretrievable   losses  of  the  wilderness  resource.     This    impact  would  be 
most  significant   In  Cross,   Cahone,  and   Squaw/Papoose  canyons,   and  to  a    lesser  extent,    In 
the  Weber  and  Menefee  mountain  WSAs  due  to  their  moderate  to  high   potential    for  mineral 
development.      It   is  assumed  that  all  those  reserves   listed    in  the  Resource  Conservation 
Alternative  could   be  developed  under  Current  Management   (see  Table  3-1). 

Issuing  ROWs   for  powerllnes,  roads,  etc.  could  exclude  areas   from  being  considered 
for  wilderness  status  at  a   later  date,  which  also  would  be   long-term  commitments  of 
resources  that  could  be   irreversible  and   irretrievable   impacts  to  wilderness  resources. 

Summary 

The  Current  Management  Alternative  of  the  eight  WSAs  has  a  moderate  to  high  potential 
to  degrade  wilderness  values,  since  future  wilderness  would  not  be  designated.  The 
largest  potential  for  this  Impact  to  occur  exists  In  the  minerals  program.  Oil  and  gas, 
CO2,  coal,  and  uranium  are  potentially  found  in  many  of  the  WSAs.  Developing  these 
minerals  would  destroy  wilderness  values,  which  would  be  irreversible  and  Irretrievable 
losses  of  the  wilderness  resources.  Under  this  alternative,  there  would  be  no  significant 
impacts  to  lands  and  fire. 

Economics 


BLM  investments  of   $400,000  over  a  ten-year   period  with  continued   management  emphasis 
on  "tourism  and  oil    and  gas  exploration  and   production  would  occur  under  this  alternative. 
These   levels  of   Investments  and  management  emphasis  would  result   In  annual   gains  of 
approximately   $8  million   in   1994  and   $8.5  million   in  2000  in    Increased   total    personal 
income  within  the  planning  area. 

Approximately  $400,000  in    investments  are  expected  to  be  spent  on  range    Improvements 
and  wildlife  habitat  projects,   resulting    in  moderate  decreases    in  wildlife  habitat  and 
with  resultant   losses  of  hunting  revenue   In  the  planning  area. 
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Cultural   and  recreation  resources  of  the  area  would  be  made  available   for   Increased 
tourism,  and  mineral    resources  would  be  available  for  continued  oil    and  gas  exploration 
and  development.     An    Increase    In  tourist  expenditures  of  $5  million  and  an    Increase  of  oil 
and  gas  production  values  of   $3.8  million  are  expected  annually  by    1994. 

Table  3-6  compares  the  economic  effects  of   the  Current  Management  Alternative  to  the 
baseline  projections   for    1994  and  2000  and    Illustrates  expected   changes   In   population, 
employment,  per  capita    Income,  and  total    personal    Income  brought  about  by  projected  hunt- 
ing, grazing,   fishing,  tourism,  and  oil   and  gas   levels.     BLM  management  of  public    lands   is 
shown    in  Table  3-6  to  cause   less  than  a  one  percent  change   in  any  economic    Indicator  when 
viewing  the  entire  planning  area.     No  significant   Impacts  are  projected  within  any 
economic  sector  of   the  Individual    counties  within  the  planning  area.     Social   changes  are 
expected  to  be   inconsequential   given  minimal   economic  changes. 

Summary 

The  Current  Management  Alternative  projects  BLM  investments  of  $400,000  with  con- 
tinued management  emphasis  on  tourism  and  oil  and  gas  exploration  and  development.  No 
significant   impacts  are  projected  within  any  economic  sector  of  the  planning  area. 


Table  3-6.     Economic   Impacts  Under  the  Current  Management  Alternative. 


Income 

Population 

Employment 

Per  capita 

Total    personal 

sources 

(income    1983 
do! lars) 

income  -  (thousands 
of    1983  dollars) 

Year 


1994 


2000 


1994 


2000 


1994 


2000 


1994 


2000 


Hunting 

-20 

-25 

-10 

-10 

0 

0 

-176 

-202 

Grazl  ng 

4 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

9 

10 

Fishing 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Tour  Ism 

572 

637 

263 

271 

-7 

-8 

5,115 

5,545 

Oil    &  Gas 

249 

253 

111 

112 

5 

5 

3,162 

3,248 

Subtotal 

805 

869 

365 

374 

-2 

-3 

8,110 

8,601 

Baseline 

107 

.913 

121,768 

53,178 

59,657 

10,339 

10,245 

1,115,744 

1,247,538 

Total 

108 

,718 

122,637 

53,543 

60,031 

10,337 

10,242 

1,123,854 

1,256,139 

Percent 

0.8 

0.7 

0.7 

0.6 

0 

0 

0.7 

0.7 

Change 

Note:      See  Appendix  8   for  mat hodo logy, 
Source:     BLM  Data   1984. 
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PROPOSED  PLAN— INTRODUCTION 

This  alternative  protects    Important  and  sensitive  environmental    values  while 
balancing   competing  demands  by  providing   needed  goods  and   services. 

Energy  and  Minerals 

The  wildlife  and  cultural  resource  Impacts  pertaining  to  oil  and  gas  leasing  and  to 
cultural  withdrawals  In  this  alternative  are  the  same  as  those  listed  under  the  Resource 
Conservation  Alternative. 

No  surface  occupancy   for  oil    and  gas  leasing    imposed  on  Menefee  and  Weber  mountain 
for  management  as  semi  primitive  recreation  areas  would  result   In  a   loss  of   8,720  acres 
that  could  be  occupied   for  oil    and  gas  exploration,  development,  and   production,  repre- 
senting  less  than  one  percent  of  the   planning  area.     This  could  result   in  a   potential    loss 
of  oil   and  gas  resources.     Under  current  technology,  directional   drilling  methods  may  not 
be  successful    In  exploring  and  producing  the  Dakota  geologic  formation  resources  due  to 
the   limitation  on  depth  of  the  known  producing   zones  (1,330  ft  to   1,380  ft).     However, 
deeper  producing  zones  may  very  well    be  reached  and  produced  through  directional    drilling 
methods.      Impacts  would  be  for  the   long  term. 

No   leasing   in  the  Dolores  River  Canyon  WSA  (designated  wilderness)  would  result   in  a 
decrease  of  28,539  acres  (approx.   2%  of  the   planning  area)   available   for  oil   and   gas    leas- 
ing, exploration,  development,  and  production.     This  could  result   in  a  potential    loss  of 
approximately  4.2  billion  cubic  feet  of  gas  reserves.      Impacts  would   be   for  the   long  term. 
Withdrawal   would  also  affect   locatabte  minerals  as  described  under  the  Resource 
Conservation  Alternative. 

No  surface  occupancy   for  oil  and  gas   imposed  on  the  Cross,  Cahone,  and  Squaw/Papoose 
canyons  for  management  of  cultural    resources  would  result   In  approximately  23,400  acres 
that  cannot  be  occupied   for  oil   and  gas  exploration,   development,  and  production.     These 
areas  are  indicated   as  having   high   favorabllity   for  oil    and  gas  resources   (see  Table  3-7 
for  estimated  reserves). 

It  was  proposed  that  no-surface  occupancy  stipulations   for  oil   and  gas   leasing   for 
these  areas  were  suitable  because  directional   drilling  methods  would  allow  exploration  and 
subsequent  production  without  destroying  the  Integrity  of  the  cultural  resources  found  In 
the  canyons.     Consultation    indicates  that  a  0.25-mlle  horizontal    offset  would  be  the  usual 
for  a  12,000-foot  to  14,000-foot  well.      However,    Forest  Oil    Company  drilled  a  directional 
well   near  the  Squaw/Papoose  Canyon  WSA  of  6,293  feet  (true  depth)   at  an  average  deviation 
angle  of    17°.     Horizontal    offset  was  approximately  0.25  mile,  accomplished  with  the  drill 
rig  set  up  on  the  canyon  rim  with  500  feet  of   surface  casing.     Setting   back  from  the  rim 
and(or)  needing  more  surface  casing  would  have  Increased  the  deviation  angle  and(or)   would 
have  caused    It  to  be  short  of  the  target.     Drll ling  near  canyon  rims  runs  the  risk  of    los- 
ing mud  circulation    in  the  hole  before  reaching  the  depth  of  the  canyon  bottom.     Direc- 
tional ly  drilled   holes  are  also  unstable  and   could  easily  collapse  before  drlling    is 
completed.  Directional    drilling  does  not  appear   to  be  a  complete  solution   to  the   problem; 
In  addition,   production  becomes  a  problem— equipment  suffers  excessive  wear  and  thus 
Increases  maintenance  costs.     Also,   because  of  these   Increased  costs,    life  of  the  wells 
would  be  reduced   and  would  not  accomplish  maximum  recovery  of  the  resource. 
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Table  3-7. 
Estimated  Oil    A  Gas  &  C02  Reserves  tor  Cultural    Emphasis  Areas. 

Cultural                                                          01 1                                             Gas 
emphasis  areas (barrels) (mcf ) 

Cahone  Canyon*  369,000  738,000 
Cross  Canyon  371,000  743,000 
Squaw/Papoose  Canyon  206,000  412,000 
Total 946,000 1,892,000 

Source:     BLM  Data   1984. 

Note:     Colorado  only.     Estimates  are   11$   (wildcat  ratio)   of  the 

reserves  calculated    from  data  from  nearby  producing   fields  as  decrlbed 

under  the  Resource  Conservation  Alternative. 

*  Cahone  Canyon  may  also  contain  46,118  mmcf  of  CO2. 


Assuming  a    large  number  of  directional ly  drilled   production  wells  around  the  three 
canyon  boundaries,   these  wells  would  never  be  able  to  entirely  drain  the  reservoirs  that 
may  exist   In  the  area,   using  current  technology  and   well   spacing  patterns.     Maximum 
drainage  distance  for  an  oil    well    Is  0.25-mile  radius   from  the  well;    for  a  gas  well,  a 
3,732-foot  radius.     The  opinions  arrived  at   from  consultations  are  that  the  three  canyons 
could  not  be  fully  explored  or  produced   strictly  by  directional    drilling  methods.     A 
professional   estimate,   based  on  current  technology    for  directional    drilling,    is  that  75  to 
80  percent  of   the  reserves  shown    in  Table  3-7  could  be  recovered.     However,  advances    in 
technology  by   Industry  may  result    In  better  recovery  techniques  that  would  reduce  this 
loss.     The  majority  of  resource   losses  would   be    in  Cross  Canyon,   with  a  minor  amount   In 
Squaw/Papoose  Canyon  due  to  the  width  of  the  canyon   (rim-to-rim). 

A| I   three  canyons  are  within  or   adjacent  to  the  Sand  Canyon  KGS  and  the  McElmo  and 
Cow  Canyon  unitized   areas.     Communltlzed  areas  exist  between  Squaw/Papoose  and   Cahone 
canyons  and  are  approximately  two  miles  north  of  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Cross  Canyon 
area   (B.  Kershaw,  personal    commun.    1984). 

In  addition  to  the  880  acres  of  current  sand   and   gravel    permits,    400  acres  would  be 
available  on   Ewing  Mesa  to  provide    for  future  demand   of  these  resources.     Although  this   is 
an  800-acre  reduction  from  the  Resource  Utilization  Alternative,   this  acreage  should  be 
adequate   for  future  demand   In  the  Durango  area. 

Disposing  of  public    lands   (while  reserving  the  minerals  to  the  Federal    government) 
will    result   in  21,800  additional    acres  of   split  estate  management,   which  will   add 
approximately  7.3  percent  more  split  estate   lands. 

0RV  closures  associated  with  the  cultural   resources,  recreation,  and   wildlife 
programs  wl I  I   require  mining  claimants  to   file  a  Plan  of  Operations  under  43  CFR  3809 
instead  of  a  Notice  of    Intent. 
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This  alternative  would  have  approximately  34,000  acres  Cb%)  of  minerals  withdrawn. 
The  removal  of  the  proposed  mineral  withdrawal  on  the  McElmo  Research  Natural  Area  (400 
acres)   should  be  a   positive    impact  to  the  minerals   program. 

Federal  coal    for  exploration  and  development  would   be  available  on    1,480  acres   in  the 
Nucla  KRCRA  (26.6  million  tons)  and  46,000  acres   (1.5  billion  tons)    in  the  Durango  KRCRA. 
The  East  Cortez  KRCRA  would  not  be  available   for   possible  future  coal    leasing  (a   loss  of 
approx.   30  mil  Hon  tons). 

No  significant   Impacts  from  the  ACEC  designation  are  expected   to  the  minerals 
program. 

Summary 

The  greatest    Impacts  to  minerals   under  the  Proposed  Plan  are  the  no-surface  occupancy 
restrictions    in  the  Cross,   Cahone,  and   Squaw/Papoose  canyons  and  Menefee  and   Weber  moun- 
tain areas.     All    information    Indicates  a  high   potential    for  oil  and   gas  reserves   In  these 
areas  with  limited   possibilities,   given  current  technology,  of   fully  exploring  or  produc- 
ing those  reserves  that  have  no-surface  occupancy  restrictions    imposed.     Directional   dril- 
ling does  not  appear  to  be  the  complete  solution   in  the  Cross,   Cahone,  and   Squaw/Papoose 
canyons  and   Is  not  a  viable  alternative   for  the  present  producing   zones   In  or  near  Menefee 
and  Weber  mountains.     This  alternative  could  result   In    losses  of   approximately   5.7  million 
barrels  of  oil,    3.9  million  cubic  feet  of  gas,  and  46  billion  cubic   feet  of  C02» 

The  designation  of  the  Dolores  River  Canyon  WSA  as  wilderness  would  cause  a   possible 
loss  of   4.2  billion  cubic   feet  of  gas  and   some    locatable  minerals   (gold,  silver,  uranium 
and  vanadium). 

The  production  and  use  of  coal,  oil   and  gas,  and  other  minerals  are   irreversible 
commitments  of   natural    resources.     To  the  extent  they  are  developed    in  this  alternative, 
there  will    be  Irreversible  and   Irretrievable  commitments  of  resources. 

Vegetation 

Impacts  to  vegetation  would   be  similar   to  those    listed   under  the  Resource 
Conservation  Alternative,  except  that  more  sites  would  be  converted    from  poor  to   fair 
condition  and   from  fair  to  good  condition.     Figure  3-4  projects  the  expected  changes   in 
vegetation  condition   in  the   long  term  (unclassified   vegetation  conditions  are  presently 
unknown,   but  changes  will    probably  occur  over  the  term  of  the  plan). 

Range    Improvements  and  treatments   proposed  would   be  needed  to    implement  management 
actions  and  would  have  positive    impacts  to  vegetation.     Many  of   the  projected    Improvements 
would    lead  to    Improved    livestock  distribution  and  the  production  of  better  quality  and 
quantity  of   livestock  forage  and  would  have  beneficial   effects  on    livestock  production. 
Additional    forage  may  be  produced  as  a  result  of  timber  and  woodland  harvesting. 

Vegetation,  especially  any  T&E  species,   would   be  protected   by  designating  the  Dolores 
River  Canyon  WSA  as  wilderness. 
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Figure   3-4.  Long-term   changes   in   vegetation    condition    under   the 
Preferred  Alternative. 


Summary 

In  the   long  term,  the  overall    types  and   productivity  of    forage  species   produced  on 
public    lands  would   Improve  under  this  alternative. 

Properly  placing  and   designing    Improvement  projects  could    lessen  some  of   the  possibly 
adverse    impacts  to  vegetation. 

Sol  Is  and  Water 


Impacts  would  be  similar  to  those  listed  under  the  Resource  Conservation  Alternative, 
except  that  only  the  Dolores  River  Canyon  WSA  would  be  recommended  for  wilderness. 

Summary 

Implementing  the  Proposed  Plan  would  result  in  significant  decreases  in  erosion, 
sediment,  and  salinity  yields  and  would  provide  protection  to  domestic  and  municipal  water 
sources. 

Terrestrial  Wildlife 

Impacts  due  to    livestock  grazing  and  oil    and  gas  leasing   are  similar  to  those 
described  under  the  Resource  Conservation  Alternative. 

Range  and  habitat  condition  could   be  expected  to    Improve  on  810,000  acres.     As  many 
as  9,040  acres  would   be  treated  under  wildlife  program  funding.     Approximately    12.4  miles 
of  riparian  habitat  would   be    improved  with   instream  structures  and   fencing.     Water 
development  would   improve    11,200  acres  of   habitat. 
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Lands  disposal   would  eliminate  2.1   percent  of  existing  wildlife  habitat  and  8  miles 
of  riparian  habitat.     Crucial    big  game  winter  range    losses   (600  ac)  may  be   locally 
significant  due  to  cumulative    Impacts  primarily  caused   by  private   land  development. 
Long-term   Impacts  to  big  game  migration  routes  between  Durango  and  Bayfield  are  also  due 
primarily  to  private   land  development.     Disposing  of  560  acres   In  those  areas  will 
accentuate  the  problem. 

Coal  leasing  would  not  significantly  affect  wildlife  populations.  Sand  and  gravel 
mining  could  have  locally  significant  cumulative  impacts  on  deer  and  elk  herds  east  of 
Durango   in  conjunction  with  private   land  development  and   private  coal. 

Designating  the  Dolores  River  Canyon  WSA  as  wilderness  would  protect  undeveloped 
wildlife  habitat  and  would  not  significantly  affect   implementing  the  wildlife  program. 
Nondesignatlon  for  the  other  WSAs  could  result   in  road   development  and   habitat  loss 
associated  with  locatable  mining  activities. 

Wildlife  habitat  should  benefit   from  the  designation  of  the  ACEC  due  to  more 
intensive  management. 

Summary 

Terrestrial    wildlife  habitat  conditions  should   improve  over  the  majority  of  the 
planning  area  due  to  more   Intensive  management  of   wildlife  habitat,    livestock  grazing, 
soils  and  water,  and   vegetation.     River  otters,   bighorn  sheep,    bald  eagles  and   peregrine 
falcons  should  benefit   from  management   protection.      Land   disposal   could  cause   losses  of 
riparian  values  and  winter  ranges. 

Aquatic  and  Riparian  Wildlife 

As  previ   usly  noted    in  the  Resource  Conservation  Alternative,  the  development  of  AMPs 
will   greatly  benefit  the  aquatic  and  riparian  habitat  resource.     However,    present  downward 
trends  are  expected   to  significantly  affect  approximately  94  miles  of   aquatic  habitat  and 
will   have  unquantlf I  able    Impacts  to  an  additional  306  miles  of  stream  habitat.      When  AMPs 
are  implemented,  habitat  conditions  are  expected   to   improve  for  reasons  similar  to  those 
given  under  the  Resource  Conservation  Alternative. 

It   Is  anticipated  that  wildlife  management  activities  will   have  significant,   positive 
impacts  to  94  miles  of   aquatic  and   riparian  habitat.     However,   without   further  monitoring 
of  the  remaining  306  miles  of  stream  habitat,    impacts  cannot  be  quantified.      Unless 
activity  plans  and   specific  habitat   Improvements  are  developed   and    implemented,  the  trend 
toward  deterioration  will    probably  continue,  especially  on  those  stream  miles  where  habi- 
tat quality    is  not  of  a  high  enough  priority  to  warrant   Improvement  practices.      Baseline 
data  collection    Is  critical   to  Incorporate  aquatic  and  riparian  objectives   into  activity 
plans.     These   Impacts  are  expected   to  be  both  significant  and   adverse,  unless  these 
baseline  studies  are  conducted. 

Short-term,    localized    Impacts  are  expected  to  be  significant   from  constructing 
recreation  facilities.      In  addition,  some    long-term   impacts  to  aquatic  and   riparian  habi- 
tat  from  Increased   fisherman  and  visitor  use  will   occur   but  are   presently   unquantlf (able. 
Long-term,   beneficial    Impacts  are  anticipated  on  those   fisheries  associated  with  portions 
of  the  San  Miguel   and  Dolores  rivers  due  to  expected   increases    In  public  and   Interagency 
support  for  habitat   improvement  and  HMP   implementation. 
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Soils  and  water  management  activities  will   result    In    long-term   Improvements   to  the 
aquatic  and   riparian  habitat  by  decreasing   sediment,  salinity,   and   pollution  caused   by 
heavy  metals. 

Summary 

It    Is  anticipated  that    livestock  grazing  activities  will   have   some  adverse    impacts   In 
the  short  term  until    AMPs   have  been    implemented.     As  activity  plans  are  completed,  there 
should  be   long-term,   beneficial    Impacts  to  at   least  94  stream  miles.      Also,  trends  on  the 
remaining   approximately  306  miles  of   stream  habitat  should   improve   following   baseline  data 
collection  and   incorporating  aquatic  and  riparian  objectives   Into  the  AMPs.     There  will   be 
significant  beneficial    impacts  due  to  wildlife  management  activities  on  approximately  94 
miles  of  stream  habitat.      However,  the  remaining  306  miles  of  stream  habitat  may  have 
significant  adverse    impacts  until    inventories  and(or)  monitoring  are  completed  where 
areas  which  need    Improvement  are    identified  and    Implemented.     Recreation  users  and   soils 
and  water  should  receive  beneficial    Impacts.      No  significant   impacts  are  expected    from 
other  activities,  except  mineral    development,   where    Impact  assessments  will    be  considered 
on  case-by-case  bases. 

Livestock  Grazing 

Under  this  alternative,  an   initial    reduction  of    22,461   AUMs    Is  proposed   on  all   allot- 
ments,   which  would  result   In  a  decrease  of  33  percent  of  the  current  active   preference. 
These    initial    adjustments  are  needed   to  help  achieve  the  management  actions  developed   for 
each  allotment    In  the  "I"  Category   (see  Appendix  Nlne-A   In  the  Draft  RMP).     Appendix 
Nlne-E  displays  the  recommended   changes   In  AUMs   for  all   allotments  (see  Draft  RMP). 

The  short-term    Impacts  to    livestock  grazing  are  partially  mitigated    because  during 
the    1980  through    1982  grazing  seasons,  non-use  amounted  to  13,881   AUMs.     This  non-use 
would   be  a  portion  of   the   Initial    downward  adjustment  proposed    In  this  alternative.     The 
Impacts  would  therefore  be   somewhat  mitigated  since  the  net  reduction    from  recent  actual 
use  would   be  approximately  7,580  AUMs.      In   the   long   term,   73,601   AUMs  would  be  available 
for    livestock  use  or  an   Increase  of   13  percent  of  the  current  active   preference.     This 
projected    increase  of    livestock  forage    is  dependent  on    Implementing  grazing   systems, 
installing  range    Improvements,  and  establishing    land  treatments  to   Increase   forage 
productivity.    Improve  distribution  patterns,   and   convert  potentially  suitable  sites  to 
suitable  sites.     Table  3-8  summarizes  the   Initial  and    long-term  changes   proposed   In 
current  active  preference. 

The   Impacts  to  each    livestock  operator  would  vary  according  to  how  grazing  use    In  the 
allotment  fits   Into  the  yearlong  ranch  operation.      Increases  or  decreases  of  more  than   15 
percent  of  current  authorized  use  would  normally  be  phased    in   for  a  five-year  period,  thus 
allowing  the  operator  to  secure  alternative  pasture  or    forage  and(or)   to  reduce  herd  size. 
Adverse    Impacts  are  projected  on  meeting  AMP  objectives  on  the  Dry  Creek  Basin  and 
Disappointment  Valley  AMPs  due  to  managing  horses   In  the  Spring  Creek  Basin  area  to  keep 
their  wild  and   free  roaming  status. 

Wilderness  designation  of   the  Dolores  River  Canyon  WSA  would  have  no  significant 
short-  or   long-term   Impacts  to   livestock  grazing  management. 

Designation  of  the  Anasazl   Culture  Multiple  Use  Area  as  an  ACEC  would   benefit 
livestock  management  through  more   Intensive  management. 
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Table  3-8. 
Changes  In  Grazing  Use  Under  the  Proposed  Plan. 


Grazing  use 


Total 

AUMs 


Net  change  In  AUMs 
AUMs      Percent 


Current  active   preference     64,232 

Initial    adjustment  42,771  -22,461  -33 

Long-term  adjustment  73,601  +9,369  +13 


Source:     BLM  Data   1984. 


Summary 

Short-term    Impacts  to    livestock  grazing  are  partly  mitigated   by  the  non-use  that  has 
typically  occurred;  however,  there  would  be   losses  to   livestock  operators  due  to  lowered 
livestock  production.      In   the   long  term,    livestock  operators  should  realize  significant 
Increases    in    livestock  production. 

Through   proper  mitigation,  most  adverse    Impacts  due  to  reductions  to    livestock 
grazing  management  could  be  avoided.     The  removal   of   the  wild  horses  could  have    long-term, 
positive  benefits  on    livestock  grazing  management. 

Wild  Horses 


Impacts  would  be  similar  to  those  described  In  the  Resource  Utilization  Alternative. 

Forestry 

Range  maintenance  of   existing   chainlngs  reduces  the   potential   woodland   production   by 
eradicating  young  plnyon-jun iper  stands.      Since  this  acreage    is  not  part  of   the  woodland 
base,  these  actions  would  have  no    Impacts  to  the  sustained  yield  harvest   level.     Chaining 
mature  plnyon-jun  Iper  will   reduce  the  sustained   yield  base.     Livestock  grazing  management 
will    chain   3,050  acres  of   plnyon-jun I  per    In  the  next   10  years,    which  will   reduce  the 
woodland   base  by  7  percent  and   result    in  a  production    loss  of   92  cords  per  year  over  the 
long  term.     Assuming  that  chaining  continues,  the  woodland   base  could   be  reduced  over  the 
long   term. 

Roller  chopping  of  existing   chaining   for  wildlife  habitat   Improvement  reduces  the 
potential   woodland  production.     Since  this  acreage   Is  not  part  of  the  woodland   base,  these 
actions  would  have  no   Impacts  to  the  sustained   yield  harvest  level.     Burning  and  crushing 
stagnated  oak  stands  can   eventually  result   In  species  and  growth  more   favorable  to 
forestry.     The   Impacts  could  not  be  considered   significant. 

Withdrawals   from  timber  and  woodland   production    Include  the  areas  of   Sllverton,  the 
Dolores  River,   Lemon  Dam  and   Val leclto  Lake,  and  Menefee  and  Weber  mountain  areas.     Wood 
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fiber   production   losses  as  a  result  of  these  withdrawals  are  approximately   126  MBF  each 
year.     When   looking  at  the  total    timber  and  woodland   production  for  the  region,  the  yearly 
losses  of    126  MBF  are   Insignificant. 

Although  no  timber  harvesting   Is   allowed   In  the  WSAs,  the  available   forest    land  will 
remain    In  the  sustained   yield  base  until    the  area  has  been  designated   as  wilderness.     No 
available   forest    land  was    identified   In  the  Dolores  River  Canyon  WSA;  thus,  there  would  be 
no   Impacts  to   forestry. 

Road   and  pad   construction  as  a  result  of  mineral    activities  can  have  both  beneficial 
and   adverse    impacts.     The   losses  of    production  and    Improved  access  are  so  minimal   that  the 
Impacts  are  not  significant. 

Land  disposal    actions  could  reduce  the  commercial    timber  base  by  23  percent  and 
result   in   production   losses  of   148  MBF  per  year.     The  woodland   base  could   be  reduced   by   11 
percent  with  a  production    loss  of    140  cords  per  year,  not  significant   impacts. 

Placing  commercial    forest  under    intensive  management  should  result    In   future  yields 
that  double  the  existing  unmanaged  stand  yields.     Timber  yield   increases  associated  with 
the  small   BLM  timber  base  are   insignificant  when  compared  with  total    timber  production  for 
this  region.     Placing  the  woodland  species   under  management   Is  significant  because,    for 
the  first  time,  the  woodland   base   is  recognized  as  a   legitimate  resource  and  will    be 
managed   for  a  sustained  yield  of   wood  fiber. 

Summary 

Total    forest   production    loss  associated  with  existing  and   proposed  management  action 
could  be  390  MBF  per  year   (780  cords/yr).     When  compared   with  the  expected   yearly  demand 
of  35  MMBF  and  anticipated  timber   production   by   private.   State  and  other  Federal    agencies 
within  the  region,  this  loss   Is   Insignificant.     Vegetation  treatments  by  range  and    land 
disposal    actions  could  reduce  the  woodland  sustained   yield   base  by    18  percent   In  the  next 
10  years.     Continuing   these  actions  would  have  substantial    impacts  over  the   long   term. 

Recreation 


Livestock  grazing,  mineral    resources,   public    land  disposal,  wildlife  management  and 
forestry    impacts  would   be  the  same  as  those    listed  under  the  Resource  Conservation 
Alternative. 

Historic  motorized  use    In  the  Dolores  River  Canyon  WSA  could  not  continue  because   it 
would   be  closed  to  ORVs.      In  the  long  term,  opportunities   for   primitive  recreation, 
controlled   through    Intensive  management,  are  no   longer  available    in  existing  settings 
except   In  the  Dolores  River  Canyon  WSA. 

Wilderness  designation  of  the  Dolores  River  Canyon  WSA  as  wilderness  would  have   long- 
term,   positive   impacts  to  recreation  by  continuing  to  provide  primitive  recreation  experi- 
ences  In  an  ecotype  not  well   represented   in  the  NWPS.      Nonwilderness  designation  of  the 
other  seven  WSAs  could  adversely  affect  the  primitive  recreation  experience  since  mineral 
development  could  occur  and  associated  roads  and   facilities  could   be  constructed. 

Impacts  to  cultural   resources  and  wild  horses  would   be  similar   to  those    listed  under 
the  Resource  Utilization  Alternative. 
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Impacts  to  soils  and  water  would   be  similar   to  those    listed   under  the  Resource 
Conservation  Alternative,   but  with  less  positive   Influence  on  public  experiences. 

The  continued  designation  of  the  McElmo  RNA  would  have  positive  Impacts  to  research 
occurring  In  the  area.  Continuing  the  present  no-surface  occupancy  stipulations  for  oil 
and  gas  leasing  would  also  have  positive    Impacts. 

ACEC  designation  of   the  Anasazl   Culture  Multiple  Use  Area  would  have    long-term 
Impacts  through   increased   visitor  use  and  resource  protection.     Designation  would  provide 
increased  opportunities   for  public  recreation  experiences  and   cultural    resources   inter- 
pretation and  research. 

Summary 

Protecting  and  enhancing  recreation  resources  by  management  and   development  restric- 
tions would  have    long-term  positive    Impacts  to  recreation.     Wilderness  designation  of   the 
Dolores  River  Canyon  WSA  and  ACEC  designation  would  have   positive,    long-term   impacts  to 
recreation  opportunities  and   settings. 

Cultural  Resources 

Managing   portions  of   the  Dolores  River  Canyon  WSA  as  wilderness  will   have    long-term, 
positive  benefits    for  approximately  40  archaeologlc  and  historic  sites.     Positive    impacts 
due  to  access  control   and   vandalism  reduction  will   occur.      Some  sites  will    be  removed   from 
research  but  not    from  Interpretation  due   to  the  seasonal  recreation  boating  use.      Impacts 
will    be  beneficial    and   could  be  significant.     Additional    Inventory   for  protection  and 
stabilization  could   be  delayed.      Some   increases   in  visitation  can   be  expected,   but  a 
management  plan  will   avoid    Impacts  via  visitor  channeling  and    interpretation. 

Restrictive  ORV  use  and   no-surface  occupancy  stipulations   for  oil    and  gas  leases  on 
Cross,   Cahone  and   Squaw/Papoose  canyons  and  the  Tabeguache  Creek  area  will   have  a  signifi- 
cant beneficial    effect  on  approximately  2,400  archaeologlc  and  historic  sites.      Nondeslg- 
nation  of  these   four  WSAs  could  allow   increased  development  activities.     The  resultant 
development  could  heavily  affect  many  sites  due  to   Increased   vandalism.      No  significant 
Impacts  will   result   If   patrol    levels  are  adequate.     There  will    be  no  significant    impacts 
to  cultural    resources  due  to  nondesignatlon  of  Weber  and  Menefee  mountains  and  McKenna 
Peak  WSAs.      Long-term   Impacts  will   occur   to  the  setting  of  significant  cultural   resources 
not  protected   by  mineral   withdrawals    in  Cross,  Cahone,  and   Squaw/Papoose  canyons. 

The  development  of   pre-FLPMA  oil    and  gas  leases  and  mining  claims   In  Cross,   Cahone, 
ard  Squaw/Papoose  canyons  would  have    impacts  similar   to  those  described   under  the  Resource 
Uti||7at!rn  Alternative   (see  p.    3-40). 

AMPs  will  have  beneficial  impacts  to  an  unknown  number  of  archaeologlc  and  historic 
sites.  Increases  In  allotment  planning  via  projects,  fences,  and  livestock  distribution 
will    reduce   impacts  to  sites   from  trampling,  the  primary    Impact  of    livestock  grazing. 

Increases   in  numbers  of    livestock  will    likely  have    long-term  significant  effects  on 
an  unknown   number  of  archaeologlc  and  historic  sites  via  trampling,  especially   in  the 
Sacred  Mountain  area  and   near  water  resources.      Intensive   inventories  near  water  sources 
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and  a  strong  data   base   In  site  areas   will    lessen    Impacts  through   avoidance;    if  these 
measures  are  undertaken,  no  significant   impacts  should  occur. 

Maintaining    18,000  acres  of  vegetation  treatment  may  have  permanent  negative  effects 
on  approximately    1,100  archaeologic  and  historic  sites.      Avoidance  measures  are  assumed; 
however,    inadvertent  damage  may  occur    in  the  Sacred  Mountain  area  where  site  densities  are 
especially  high.      A  strong   Inventory  base  and  close  monitoring  should  avoid  most  of  these 
Impacts. 

New  vegetation  treatments  to  22,000  acres  may   permanently  affect  approximately    1,400 
archaeologic  and  historic  sites.      Inadvertent  damage  to  sites   in  high  density  areas, 
especial ly  the  Sacred  Mountain  area,  may  occur.     Adequate   inventories    In  these  areas  and 
Intensively  monitoring  all    projects  will   reduce  these    impacts   so  they  are  not  significant. 

Maintaining  and   installing  range    improvement   projects  may  have  some    impacts  to  an 
unknown   number  of   archaeologic  and   historic   sites.      Any  damage  would  be    low  and    inadver- 
tent.     All    projects  will   use  avoidance  via  stipulations.      Inadvertent  damage  will    be  much 
less   If  more  supervision  and  monitoring  are  done. 

Managing  Weber  and   Menefee  mountains   for  recreation  values  and  0RV  closure  will   have 
long-term,   beneficial    impacts  to  approximately   10  archaeologic  and  historic  sites.      Some 
protection  to  these  sites  will    be  afforded   via  monitoring  and  management  restrictions; 
thus,  no  significant    impacts  will   occur. 

Managing  the  Silverton  SRMA  would   be  similar   to  those    impacts    listed  under  the 
Resource  Conservation  Alternative. 

Disposing  of   21,800  acres  of   public    lands  will   have  no  significant   impacts  to  archae- 
ologic, sacred,  or  historic  sites.     Class   III    (Intensive)    Inventories   will    generally  be 
done  on  a|  I   parcels    identified,  and,   if  significant  cultural    values  are  found,  these    lands 
will    no   longer  be  considered  suitable    for    land   exchange  or  sale,    unless  they   were  being 
transferred   to  another  Federal    or  State  agency  that  would  provide  similar  protection. 

Managing   public    land    for  erosion  and   sediment  control   may  have  positive,    long-term 
impacts  to  approximately  25  archaeologic  and  historic  sites.     Erosion  control    measures  may 
prevent  losses  of  all   or  portions  of   these  sites,   which  could  be  significant   if  control 
measures  are  targeted  to  cultural   resources   protection.     Additional    Inventory  will    be 
needed   to    identify   locations  and   needs.      There  is  a   low   likelihood  that   Inadvertent  damage 
to  approximately  200  archaeologic  and  historic  sites  may  occur    If   adequate   inventories  are 
not  completed   and  monitoring    levels  are   low. 

Developing  watershed  management  plans  will    likely  have    long-term,  positive    impacts  to 
an   unknown   number  of  archaeologic  and  historic  sites.     Through  management   plans,  effects 
on  some  sites   from  erosion  can  be  avoided  or  mitigated   before   information   losses  occur. 
These    impacts  are  probably  not  significant    for  the  short  term  but  could   be   for  the   long 
term. 

Managing  46,000  acres  for  salinity  control   may  have  permanent   impacts  to  approxi- 
mately   180  archaeologic  and  historic  sites.     These  would  result    from  inadvertent  activity 
related    to  project    installation  and  will    be  greatly  reduced  with  adequate   Inventories  and 
close  supervision    in  sensitive  areas,  all    of   which  are   In   low  site  density  areas. 
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Inventory  and  mitigation  of    point  sources  of  acid  mine  drainage   In  the  Sllverton  area 
may  have  negative    Impacts  to  an  unknown  number  of   historic  sites.      Since  most  of   these 
acid  sources  are  mine   portals,  care  will   need  to  be  taken   to  avoid  and  mitigate    Impacts  to 
any  significant  historic  sites.      If   this  and   construction  monitoring  are  done,  no  signifi- 
cant   Impacts  will  occur. 

With  4,710  acres  per  decade  of  commercial   and  noncommercial    forest  sales,  there   Is  a 
moderate   likelihood  that  approximately    100  archaeol ogle  and  historic  sites  will   suffer 
some   form  of   permanent  damage.     This  will    not  be  significant   if   adequate   inventory  data 
are  accumulated    to  provide  for  their  avoidance  (and   possibly  mitigation)   and    if  close 
supervision  of  the  timber  sales   is   undertaken.      Inadvertent    Impacts   will    likely  occur   in 
some  cases  where   increases   In  access  will    bring   vandals  to  the  sites.      These    Impacts  are 
not  expected  to  be  high    for  the  proposed  acreages,  as  they    lie   In    low  site  density  areas. 

Impacts  due  to  wildlife  management  activities  will    be  the  same  as  those    listed   under 
the  Current  Management  Alternative,  except  that  habitat   Improvement  projects  may  have 
permanent  effects  on    155  archaeologic  and  historic  sites   If    Inventory   levels  are   low  and 
monitoring   personnel    are  unavailable. 

Generally   Impacts  from  oil    and   gas  and  CO2  operations,   DOE   lease  tracts,   and   hard 
rock  mining  are  similar    In  degree  to  those  discussed   In  the  Resource  Conservation 
Alternative;   however,  there  are  slight  differences  because  Cahone,  Cross,   and 
Squaw/Papoose  canyon  areas  are  not  now  being  withdrawn    from  mineral   entry   under  the 
Proposed  Plan. 

The   increasing    levels  of   sand  and  gravel   operations  on  Ewlng  Mesa  will    likely  have 
permanent  effects  to  approximately  25  archaeologic  and  historic  sites.     Sites  directly 
affected    by  gravel   operations  wl  I  I    be  mitigated    if  not  assessed   as  valuable    In  place.      No 
significant    impacts  will   occur  here.      However,   Inadvertent  damage  may  occur   to  a   few  sites 
because  of  visibility  and    increases   in  accessibility  to  the  public    land  on  the  mesa  top. 

Coal    leasing  of    1,480  acres  near  Nucla  will   affect  approximately  60  sites.      Since 
this  would  be  a  strip  mining  operation,   data  recovery  on  all   sites  may  be  needed.     No 
significant   Impacts  would  occur,   but  data  recovery  would   be  costly. 

Coal    leasing  on  46,000  acres  In  the  Durango  KRCRA  may  have  permanent  negative  effects 
to  approximately  280  archaeologic  and  historic  sites.      Since  most  mining  here  will    be 
underground.    Impacts  will    be  primarily   from   increased   access  to  mining   activity,   bringing 
Increases   in  visitation  and  vandalism.      Inadvertent   losses  should   be  minimal.     More 
attention  to  avoidance  and  data  recovery  should   be  given  to  areas  with  high  potential    for 
subsidence  and  sites  near  access  roads  and  mine   portals.      Site-specific   inventories  will 
be  necessary.     Most  of   this  land    is  private  surface  and  will   require  coordination  with 
landowners    for  access  to  do  cultural   resources  work. 

The  designation  of  the  Anasazl   Culture  Multiple  Use  Area  as  an  ACEC  wi| I   have   a 
positive    Impact  to  cultural    resources  through  more   Intensive  monitoring  and   supervision  of 
the  cultural   resources. 

Summary 

The  Proposed  Plan  will   have  net  beneficial    impacts  to  cultural   resources  through 
developing  CRMPs  and   reductions    in  access.      Livestock  grazing   plans  and   recreation 
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management  wi I  I    also   have  overall    benefits  to   cultural    resources.      Mineral    entry   and 
access   into  remote  areas   will    increase   potential    damage  to  sites    from  vandalism   for  the 
short  term.     However,    long-term    impacts  to  the  setting   of   these  sites  will    be  significant 
if  mineral   entry    is   allowed,   especially   into  Cross,   Cahone,  and   Squaw/Papoose  canyons. 
Increases   in  patrol   and  moniloring   mineral    actions  will    benefit  cultural    resources    in 
reducing   vandalism.     The  Anasazi    Heritage  Center  will    improve  cultural    resources  manage- 
ment through    increased   awareness,   while  also  providing  a   focus   for  cultural    resources 
education. 

The  designation  of  the  Anasazi   Culture  Multiple  Use  Area  as  an  ACEC  will   have  a 
positive    impact  to  cultural    resources  through  more   Intensive  monitoring  and   supervision. 

Visual   Resources 


Approximately  30  percent  of  the  important  landscape  areas  wit'. in  the  planning  area 
are  not  identified  for  special  visual  management.  Impacts  to  scenic  values  could  occur 
from  multiple  resource  development  projects  that  would  be  al lowed  with  moderate  to  high 
visual   contrast. 

Summary 

Other  important  landscape  areas  would  receive  VRM  Class  I  or  I  I  management,  which 
would  tend  to  maintain  visual  resources  on  70  percent  of  the  important  landscape  areas 
within  the  planning  area. 

Wi Iderness 

Wilderness  designation    for  the  Dolores  River  Canyon   WSA  would  have    long-term, 
positive    impacts  to  the  wilderness  resource,    including  enhancing   natural    values  and   adding 
to  outstanding  opportunities    for   solitude  and   primitive  recreation. 

Nonwi I derness  status    for  the  other   seven  WSAs  would  have   long-term,   adverse    impacts 
to  the  wilderness  resource.      Future  mineral    development  and   associated   roads  and    facili- 
ties could  significantly  alter  the  natural    landscape  and   opportunities    in  the  region    for 
solitude  and   primitive  recreation.      Pre-FLPMA  oil    and   gas   leases  and   mining   claims  exist 
in   Cross,    Cahone,  and   Squaw/Papoose  canyons  and   Weber  Mountain   WSAs.      These   pre-FLPMA 
rights  could   be  developed,   regardless  of  management  proposed    in  this  and   any  of  the  other 
alternatives,  and  are,  therefore,  not    Impacts  specifically  associated  with  this  alterna- 
tive.     A  moderate  probability   exists  for  development  of   these  mineral    rights  during   the 
term  of  the   plan.     Mineral    development  has  a   low   probability  of  occurring   in  the  other 
three  WSAs.      Nondes  ignation  of    the  seven  WSAs  would   be   a   national     long-term    loss  of 
ecological    systems  and    landforms  that  are  not  currently   part  of  or  may  never   be   included 
In   the  NWPS. 

Wildlife   viewing   opportunities  would   be  enhanced    In  the  Dolores  River  Canyon  WSA   by 
the  reintroductlon   of    bighorn   sheep  and   river   otters. 

A  loss  of  supplemental  values  associated  with  the  removal  of  wild  horses  from  the 
McKenna  Peak   area  would  occur. 

Implementing    intensive  grazing   management   in  Cross  Canyon  and    portions  of    the  McKenna 
Peak   WSAs  could   be   long-term,    irreversible  and    irretrievable   losses   of  the  wilderness 
resource. 
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Harvesting   wood   products  would   not   be  encouraged    in   the   nonsuitable  WSAs;    however, 
limited    Impacts  to  wilderness  values  could  occur   due  to  removing  wood    products. 

Withdrawing   all    forms  of  mineral   entry  on  the  Dolores  River  Canyon   WSA  will    preserve 
and   protect   the  natural    landscapes.      However,   some   pre-FLPMA  mining   claims  or  mineral 
leases  could   adversely  affect  the  wilderness  values   in  the  Dolores  River  Canyon   WSA  should 
they   be  developed. 

The  WSAs    indicated    as  nonsuitable    (Cross,   Cahone,   and      Squaw/Papoose  canyons,    Weber 
and   Menefee  mountains,   McKenna  Peak,   and  Tabeguache  Creek   WSAs)   could   all   have  mineral 
development  that  would  adversely  affect   wilderness  values,    in   spite  of    the  no-surface 
occupancy   provisions  of  the  Proposed  Plan.     Coal   and  oil   and    gas    potentially  are    found   In 
association  with  the  Weber   and   Menefee  mountain  WSAs.      No  coal    development  will    be   allowed 
on  the  Weber  and   Menefee  mountain   WSAs,    but   pre-FLPMA  oil   and   gas    leases   exist    in  the 
Weber  Mountain  WSA.      The  Cross,   Cahone,   and   Squaw/Papoose  canyon  WSAs  would   be   protected 
in  the   future   from  new  oil   and   gas  development;    however,    pre-FLPMA    leases   exist   which.    If 
developed    (moderate  to  high   probability),   would  significantly  affect  wilderness  values. 
The   potential    is  much    less    probable   (low)    for  the  McKenna   Peak,    Menefee  Mountain,  and 
Tabeguache  Creek  WSAs  to   be  developed   for  their  mineral    potential. 

Locatable  minerals  could  also  have  significant    impacts  to  wilderness  values.     Pre- 
FLPMA  mining  claims   exist    in   significant  quantities    In   Tabeguache  Creek,    McKenna   Peak,  and 
Squaw/Papoose,   Dolores  River  and  Cross  canyon  WSAs.      The  potential    for  this   impact   to 
occur    is   probably   highest    in   Cross  and   Squaw/Papoose  canyon   WSAs.     The   potential    impacts 
from  developing   minerals  could  have  significant,    long-term    irreversible,    irretrievable 
impacts   to  the  wilderness  resource.      No   validity   determinations   have  been    performed  on   any 
of  these  mining   claims. 

Six  of   the  WSAs  recommended   unsuitable    (except  McKenna  Peak)   would  receive  Class    II 
visual    protection  concerning  construction   of   ROWs,    which  does  not    preclude   development   but 
provides  high  visual    protection.     Developing   the  ROWs  could  still    possibly  adversely 
affect   wilderness  values. 

Wilderness  values  could   be  degraded    if   significant   projects  are   undertaken    in  the 
McKenna  Peak   WSA  to  reduce  erosion  and    salinity. 

Summary 

The  seven  WSAs  not  recommended    suitable   for  wilderness  designation   have  a  moderate  to 
high   potential    for  degradation   of  natural    values    if  not  designated   wilderness,    primarily 
as  a  result  of   mineral    development.      The   potential    is  high   for   this   impact   to  occur    in 
Cross,    Cahone,   and   Squaw/Papoose  canyons  and   Weber  and   Menefee  mountain   WSAs  and   portions 
of  the  McKenna  Peak  WSA.     The   impacts  would   be    losses  of   solitude,   primitive  recreation, 
naturalness,   supplemental    values,  and   diversity   in   the   NWPS. 

Wilderness  values  would   be  enhanced    by  the  wilderness  designation   of  the  Dolores 
River  Canyon  WSA  as  opportunities  for  solitude,   primitive  recreation,  and  diversity    in  the 
NWPS  will    be  enhanced. 

Wilderness  opportunities  and   values  have  a  high   probability  of  being    lost    in  the 
other  WSAs  due  to  mineral,   range,  and   salinity  management  and   could  be  considered 
permanent   losses  of   wilderness  resources. 
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Lands 

Impacts  would   be  similar  to  those  described   under  the  Resource  Conservation 
Alternative  for   land  disposal,  except  approximately  2  percent  of   the  public    land   would  be 
disposed  of  and(or)  consolidated. 

Fire 

Impacts  would  be  similar  to  those  listed  under  the  Resource  Conservation  Alternative, 

Economics 


The  Proposed  Plan   projects  BLM  investments  of   $2.3  million  over  a  ten-year  period 
with  a  moderate  degree  of  management  emphasis  on  al I    resources.     This  level   of    investment 
and  management  emphasis  would  result    In  annual    gains  of  approximately   $13  million    In    1994 
and   $14  million    In  2000  in    increased   total    personal    income  within  the  planning   area. 

Improvements   In  vegetation  condition  and   wildlife  habitat  would  take   place  with  only 
small    Increases   in  wildlife  and    livestock  numbers    for  either  the  short  or   long  term.     Con- 
sequently, no  substantial    changes   In   hunting  or  grazing   revenues  are  projected   despite 
expenditures  of   $1   million   to   livestock  grazing,   $530,000  to  wildlife  and   $450,000  to 
soils  and   water  projects.      Improvements   in  vegetation  condition  and   wildlife   habitat  could 
bring  substantial   returns. 

Revenues   from  fishing  are  expected  to   increase  moderately  given   aquatic  and  riparian 
habitat   improvements  and   expenditures  of    $358,000.     Management   focus  on  recreation, 
tourism,  and   cultural   resources  reach  their  high   with  additional   annual   tourist  expendi- 
tures  increasing   by  $10  million.     Oil    and  gas  production  may  be  expected   to    increase 
moderately  by  an  annual    value  of    $1.5  million    in    1994. 

Table  3-9  compares  the  economic  effects  of  the  Proposed  Plan   to  baseline   projections 
for   1994  and   2000  and    illustrates  expected   changes   in  population,  employment,   per  capita 
income,  and  total    personal    Income  brought  about  by   projected  hunting,   grazing,   fishing, 
tourism,  and  oil    and   gas  levels. 

BLM  management  of   public    land    Is  shown    in  Table  3-9  to  cause  no  greater  than  a   1.2 
percent  change   in  any  economic   indicator   when   viewing  the  entire   planning  area.      No 
significant   Impacts  are  projected  within  any  economic  sector  of   the   individual    counties 
within  the  planning  area.      However,  a   population    increase  of  more  than  500  persons   Is 
projected    to  occur    in  Montezuma  and   La  Plata  counties  by    1994  due  to    Increased    levels  of 
tourism.      Social    changes  are  expected  to  be   Inconsequential    given  minimal   economic 
changes. 
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Table  3-9.      Economic    Impacts  Under  the  Proposed  Plan. 


Per  cap! ta 

Total    personal 

Income 

income   (1983 

income  -  (thousands 

sources 

Population 

Employment 

dol Jars) 

of    1983  dollars) 

Year 


1994 


2000 


1994 


2000 


1994 


2000 


1994 


2000 


Hunt  1 ng 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Grazing 

14 

15 

4 

4 

-1 

-1 

34 

40 

Fishing 

3 

2 

77 

79 

-4 

-4 

1,268 

1,391 

Tour  1  sm 

1,143 

1,274 

525 

542 

-14 

-16 

10,229 

11,089 

Oil    &  Gas 

100 

102 

45 

45 

2 

2 

1,276 

1,311 

Subtotal 

1,260 

1,393 

651 

670 

-17 

-19 

12,807 

13,831 

Baseline 

107,913 

121,768 

53,178 

59,657 

10 

,339 

10,245 

1,115,744 

1,247,538 

Total 

109,173 

123,161 

53,829 

60,327 

10, 

322 

10,226 

1,128,551 

1,261,369 

Percent 

1.2 

1.1 

1.2 

1.1 

0 

0 

1.1 

1.1 

change 

Note:      See  Appendix  8   for  methodology. 
Source:     BLM  Data   1984. 
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SHORT-TERM  USE  VERSUS  LONG-TERM  PRODUCTIVITY 


This  section    Identifies  the  trade-offs  between  short-term  use  and    long-term  produc- 
tivity of  the  resources   Involved    In  the  alternatives.      For  this  analysis,   short  term 
refers  to  the  period    Involved    for    implementing  the  plan    (within  approx.    10  years)  and    long 
term  refers  to  a  20-year  period    (unless  otherwise  noted   under  a  specific  resource). 

Energy  and  Minerals 

No    leasing  or  withdrawal    from  mineral    entry  restrictions  proposed    by  various 
resources  would  create   long-term,   adverse  effects  on  mineral    development,   which  would   vary 
by  alternative  from   1   percent  to   15  percent  of   the  planning  area. 

Vegetation 

For  al  I    alternatives   in  the  short  term,   vegetation  would  be  disturbed   on  vegetation 
manipulation  areas,  timber  harvest  sites,  and  mineral    development  locations.      Vegetation 
disturbance  could  occur  on  more  acreage  under  the  Resource  Utilization  Alternative.     A 
significant,    long-term  Increase   in   vegetation    production  could  occur    for  the  Resource 
Utilization  Alternative  and   the  Proposed   Plan.     Vegetation  cover  would  reestablish  on 
disturbed  areas,  and  there  would   be  an    increase    In   plant  vigor,    forest  growth  and  repro- 
ductions,  seedling  establishment,    litter  accumulation,   and  overall    vegetation 
Improvement. 

Sol  Is  and  Water 

In  the  short  term,    soil    losses  would   Increase   slightly    from  vegetation  manipulation, 
timber  harvesting,  and  mineral    development  under  all   the  alternatives.     The  most  crucial 
short-term  soil    losses  would  occur   under  the  Resource  Utilization  Alternative.     The    least 
amounts  of    loss  would  result  under  the  Current  Management  Alternative.      In  the   long  term 
(under  all    alternatives,   except    for  the  Current  Management  Alternative),    increased   vegeta- 
tion production  and   ground  cover  would  significantly  reduce  soil    losses,   thus  providing 
long-term  net    Improvements  to  the  soil    resources. 

In  the  short  term,    water  quality  conditions  would  decline  under  all    alternatives 
because  of  vegetation  manipulations  and  other  soll-di sturblng  activities.     The  Resource 
Utilization  Alternative  proposes  the  most  manipulation   projects.      In  the   long  term  (for 
all   alternatives,   except   for  the  Current  Management  Alternative),   water  quality    Improve- 
ments would   be  expected  because  of    water  treatment   projects  and   vegetation  reestabllsh- 
ment.     The  Resource  Conservation  Alternative    identifies  the  most  projects  that  would 
Increase  water  quality. 

Wildlife 


Terrestrial.      In  the  short  term,   big  game    forage  and  habitat  would   decrease  because 
of  vegetation  manipulation  projects.     The  Resource  Utilization  Alternative  proposes  the 
most  acres    for  manipulation.      In  the   long  term,   as  vegetation    for    forage  and  habitat 
reestablishes,   only  the  Resource  Utilization  Alternative  proposes  a  significant   increase 
in   big  game  populations. 

Aquatic.      In  the  snort  term,   aquatic  and  riparian  habitat  could   decline   In  quality, 
pending    improved  management  actions,   would  be  most  noticeable    in  the  Resource  Utilization 
Alternative.     All    alternatives,   except  the  Current  Management  Alternative,  should    improve 
aquatic  and   riparian  conditions  over  the   long  term. 
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SHORT-TERM  USE  VERSUS  LONG-TERM  PRODUCTIVITY 


Livestock  Grazing 

In  the  short  term,   Initial   stocking  rates  of  AUMs  would   be  decreased   because  of 
vegetation  manipulation  projects,  most  evident   In  the  Resource  Conservation  Alternative 
and    least  evident   In  the  Current  Management  Alternative.      In  the  long  term,  as  vegetation 
cover    Is  reestabll  shed,  forage  productivity  would   Increase,  allowing    Increases    In  avail- 
able  forage.     These   increases  would  not  occur   In  the  Current  Management  Alternative  but 
would  occur    In  the  other  alternatives,   with  the  greatest   increases  occurring    In  the 
Resource  Utilization  Alternative. 

Wild  Horses 


Short-term   Impacts  to  wild  horses  would  be  minimal    under  all    alternatives,   except 
under  the  Resource  Utilization  Alternative  and  Proposed   Plan,   where  the  horses  would  be 
removed.      Long-term   Impacts  would  be  generally   positive   under  all    alternatives  except 
under  the  Resource  Utilization  Alternative  and  Proposed  Plan. 

Forestry 

No  significant,  short-term   impacts  would  occur  under  any  alternatives.     The  major 
long-term   impact  Is   increased   production  due  to  more   intensive  management  of  the    forest 
resource,   which  would  be  most  notable   in  the  Resource  Utilization  Alternative  and   the 
Proposed  Plan. 

Recreation 


In  the  short  term,  recreation  activities  on  public    land  such  as  camping,  hunting, 
fishing,  and   boating  would  remain  constant   in  all   the  alternatives.      In  the   long  term, 
however,  recreation  opportunities  could   Increase   In  all    alternatives.     The   Increases  would 
result  through  more  access,    better  developed   sites,    increases   in  water  yield  and   quality, 
and  better  big  game  habitat  resulting   in   Increased  game   population.     The  Resource 
Utilization  Alternative  proposes  the   largest   increase    In  visitor  use. 

Cultural  Resources 

For  all   alternatives   In  the  short  term,  cultural    resources  could  benefit  because  the 
increased   project  work  would  create  cultural    Inventory  needs  and    land  clearances  on    lands 
that  are  affected   by  the  projects.      Increases   In  access  brought  about  by  the  Resource 
Utilization  Alternative  and  the  Current  Management  Alternative  will   have  significant, 
long-term  adverse   impacts  due  to    Increases   in  vandalism.      The  areas   identified   as  emphasis 
areas  would  benefit   in  the  short  term  and   long  term  under  all    alternatives  except   under 
the  Current  Management  Alternative.     All   other    long-term  effects  to  cultural    resources 
would  be   Insignificant. 

Wi  iderness 

Wilderness  designation  would  provide   for  both  short-  and    long-term  protection    for 
identified  wilderness  values  due  to  restrictions  on  development  activities.     Designating 
WSAs  as  wilderness  would  have  long-term  positive    Impacts  by   preserving  ecological    systems 
to  benefit  future  generations. 
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SHORT-TERM  USE  VERSUS  LONG-TERM  PRODUCTIVITY 

Nonwi I derness  designation  of    the  WSAs  would  have   both   short-  and    long-term  adverse 
Impacts   to  the  wilderness   values   by   possible   future   disturbance  and   degradation. 

Economics 


In   the   short  term  and    long  term,    socioeconomic  conditions    In  the   planning  area  would 
not  be  significantly  affected    by  management  proposals   under  any  of   the  alternatives. 
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IRREVERSIBLE  AND  IRRETRIEVABLE  COMMITMENT  OF  RESOURCES 


This  section    Identifies  the  extent  to  which  the  alternatives  would   Irreversibly    limit 
potential    uses  of   the   land  and   resources.      Irreversible  and    Irretrievable  commitments  of 
resources  occur  when  a  wide  range  of   future  options   Is  hindered. 

Energy  and  Minerals 

Designating  existing  WSAs  as  wilderness  would  result   in   Irreversible  and   Irretriev- 
able  losses  of  mineral    development   In  those  areas.     The   leasing   and   mining   of   coal,  oil    & 
gas,  CO2,  and  uranium  and   vanadium  reserves  would  result   In    Irreversible  and   Irretriev- 
able  losses  of   the  resources  that  are  extracted   and   the  resources  that  would  remain  as 
unrecoverable.     Extents  of  these    Impacts  would  vary  greatly  depending  on   particular 
development  of   the  resource. 

Soils 


Minor  soil    losses  would  be   irretrievably  committed    in  areas  of   vegetation 
manipulation,  timber  harvesting,  and  mineral    development. 

Terrestrial  and  Aquatic  Wildlife 

Wildlife  habitat   lost  through   land   exchanges  or  sales,    long-term  energy  development, 
urban  expansion,  and  project    Implementation  would   be    irretrievably  and    irreversibly   lost. 

Cultural  Resources 

Under  the  Current  Management  and  Resource  Utilization  alternatives,  access   into 
remote  regions  of  the  planning  area,  especially   In  the  Squaw/Papoose,  Cross-Cahone  and  the 
Dolores  River  canyons  and  the  Tabeguache  Creek  areas  will   degrade  the  quality  of  these 
areas   for  the  educational   and  recreation  appreciation  of  their    Important  cultural 
resources.      It  will   also  have  permanent,    Irreversible  direct    impacts  to  a   large  number  of 
sites  due  to  vandalism. 

Lands 


Public  land  disposal  would  result  In  Irreversible  and  Irretrievable  losses  of 
administrative  control  and  public  uses  for  all  resource  values  except  minerals. 

Wi Iderness 

Not  designating  existing  WSAs  would  result   in    irreversible  and    Irretrievable    losses 
of   wilderness  values. 


NET  ENERGY  ANALYSIS 

A  specific  energy  analysis  was  not  performed   for  this  RMP/EIS  because  no  major 
actions  affecting  specific  sites  are  being  proposed.     A  site-specific  energy  analysis   will 
be   Included    in  the  EIS  or  EA  prepared    for  any  major  site-specific  actions.      A  meaningful 
net  energy  analysis  requires  that  a  specific  action  be  analyzed  and  some  preliminary 
engineering  data  be  available. 
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CHAPTER  FOUR 
CONSULTATION  AND  COORDINATION 

This  RMP  was  prepared   by  an    interdisciplinary  team  of   resource  specialists  from  BLM's 
San   Juan  Resource  Area,   Montrose  District  and  Colorado  State  Office.     RMP  writing  began   in 
February    1983  and  was  preceded   by  steps  which    included    issue    identification,   resource 
inventories,    Interagency  coordination,  and  public  participation.     Consultation  and 
coordination  with  agencies,  organizations,   and    individuals  have  occurred    In  a  variety  of 
ways  throughout  the  planning  process. 


Consistency  with  Other  Plans 

The  BLM  planning   regulations  require  that  RMPs  be  "consistent  with  officially 
approved  or  adopted  resource-related  plans  of  other  Federal    agencies,   State  and    local 
governments,   and    Indian  tribes,   so    long   as  the  guidance  and   resource  management  plans  are 
also  consistent  with  the  purposes,    policies,  and   programs  of  Federal    laws  and  regulations 
applicable  to  public    land..."     Several    actions  have  been  taken  to  ensure  thl s  consl stency 
requirement  was  met.     Letters  requesting  copies  of   plans  or   policies  concerning  the  public 
land   have  been  sent  to  all   counties  and    Indian  tribes  that  have  significant   involvement   in 
the  RMP  area.     Montrose  County  responded   with  a  copy  of  their    land  use  plan   which  does  not 
apply  to  this  RMP  area.      In  addition,  the  major  counties  were  briefed  on  the  resource 
alternatives   In   September    1983  to  gather    Input  concerning  their  desires  and   plans.     The 
Colorado  Department  of   Natural    Resources  was  contacted   and   briefed  on  the  alternatives   in 
December    1983.     The  above-mentioned   groups,  counties,  and  agencies   were  given  copies  of 
the  Draft  RMP  and  were  asked    for  comments. 


Hovenweep  Plan 

The  National    Park  Service   is  currently  developing  a  management  plan  considering  a 
variety  of  alternatives.     One  of   the  alternatives  being  considered    is  to  expand   the  monu- 
ment to   Include  public    land.     The  BLM  is   knowledgeable  about  this  proposed  alternative;   we 
have  not    incorporated   this  action    into  our  plan  because  their  plan  has  not  been  subjected 
to  public  review  and  a  final    plan  has  not  been  developed.      If  expanding  the  monument 
becomes  their  proposed   action,  then  a  plan  amendment  would    likely  have  to  occur  on  this 
RMP  to   incorporate  their   proposal    prior  to  any  action  being  undertaken. 


Cooperating  Agency 

The  San  Juan  National    Forest  has  requested   to  be  a  cooperating  agency  on  the    land   use 
plan  due  to  an  exchange  of    land  that  occurred  on  October  31,    1983,   between  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  and   the  U.S.   Forest  Service.     Congress  authorized    in  Public  Law  98-141  an 
exchange  of    lands  located   generally   in  the  Lemon  Dam  and  Val leclto  Lake  areas,   Sllverton 
area,  and  along  the  Upper  Dolores  River    (see  Appendix  One   in  the  Draft  RMP).     The  exchange 
was  undertaken  to    improve  management  on  those  public    lands. 

Because  the  exchange  occurred  after  the  San   Juan  National    Forest  Plan  was  finalized, 
the  BLM   land   use  plan    Is  being   used   to  analyze  alternatives  and   provide  guidance  on  the 
lands  to  be  managed   by  the  Forest  Service.     Appendix  One   In  the  Draft  RMP  gives  a   detailed 
description  of  the   land   use  planning   guidance  for  both  the  tracts  of    land   being  transfer- 
red   from  BLM  to  the  U.S.   Forest  Service  and  those    lands  being  transferred    from  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  to  BLM. 
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CONSULTATION  AND  COORDINATION 

Anasazl  Advisory  Committee 

Committee's  Purpose 

The  Anasazi   Advisory  Committee  was    formed   by  U.S.  Congressman  Ray  Kogovsek   (Third 
District-Colorado)    In    late   1981.     The  committee  was  selected    in  response  to  a  government 
proposal    for    legislation   to  create  a  National   Conservation  Area    (NCA)   and  consists  of 
southwestern  Colorado  residents  representing  diverse    Interest  groups. 

The  proposal    for  creating  a  NCA   involved  217,000  acres  of   public    land   under  BLM's 
jurisdiction    in   southwestern  Colorado.     The   proposed  area  contains  significant  numbers  of 
archaeological    sites,   which  are  cultural    remnants  of   Anasazi    habitation  that  date  between 
A.O.   500  to  A.D.    1300.     The   NCA  designation   sought  to   protect  and   perpetuate  a   unique 
cultural    resource  while  ensuring    long-term  use  and  development  of   such  other  national 
resource  values  as  oil   and   gas,   CO2,  coal,    uranium,  grazing,  and  other  uses. 

Congressman  Kogovsek  did  not   perceive  a  clear  definition  of  the   problem  or  the  need 
for  an  NCA;   therefore,   he  established   a  grassroots  committee  and   charged   them  to  define 
the  causes  of  the   problems  and  ways  to  resolve  those  problems. 

The  committee  finished  their  tasks   in   October    1983  and  made  the   following  recommenda- 
tions  (a  complete  committee  report    is  available   in  BLM's  San  Juan  Resource  Area  Office): 

1.  Maintain  the  multiple  use  concept  administered   by  BLM. 

2.  Protect  the  archaeological    and  cultural    resources  from  continued  erosion  through 
limited  access,  stronger  enforcement,    limiting  hunting  activities  and   increased 
BLM  patrol    and  monitoring  of   the  area. 

3.  Manage  a| I   resources  through  a  comprehensive  management  plan  developed 
specifically    for  the  Sacred  Mountain  Planning  Unit. 

4.  Develop  an   Integrated  network  of  educational    programs  coordinated  through  the 
Anasazi    Heritage  Center. 

5.  Maintain  and   stabilize  archaeological    sites. 

6.  Develop  a  cooperative  program  with  other  government  agencies. 

7.  Establish  an  advisory  board   for  the  Sacred  Mountain  Planning   Unit  to    insure   local 
Input   for  all    multiple  use  activities. 

8.  Request  that  Congressman  Kogovsek  and  his  staff  monitor  closely  the  planning  and 
the  budgeting  activities  of   the  BLM   in  the  area. 
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CONSULTATION  AND  COORDINATION 


Affected  Areas 


The  San  Juan-San  Miguel  RMP  contains  a  highly  diverse  planning  area.  The  following 
counties,  states,  national  forests,  Indian  tribes,  national  parks  and  monuments,  and  BLM 
resource  areas  are  either  contained    In  the  area  or  are    Immediately  adjacent. 


Counties/State 

Colorado 

Archuleta 

Dolores 
La  Plata 

Mesa 

Montezuma 

Montrose 

San  Juan 

San  Miguel 

New  Mexico 


National  Parks/Monuments 
(Colorado) 

Hovenweep  National  Monument 
Mesa  Verde  National  Park 
Yucca  House  National  Monument 


Indian  Tribes/State 


Jicarilla  Apache,  New  Mexico 
Navajo,  Arizona/New  Mexico/Utah 
Southern  lite,  Colorado 
Ute  Mountain  Ute,  Colorado/ 
New  Mexico/Utah 


Rio  Arriba 


Utah 


San  Juan 


National  Forests/State 
Colorado 

Gunnison 
Rio  Grande 

San  Juan 
Uncompahgre 

Utah 


BLM  Resource  Area/Location /State 


Colorado 


San  Luis,   Alamosa 

Grand   Junction,   Grand   Junction 

Gunnison  Basin,  Gunnison 

Uncompahgre  Basin,  Montrose 

New  Mexico 


Farmlngton,  Farmington 
Taos,  Taos 

Utah 


Manti-La   Sal 


Grand,  Moab 
San   Juan,   Montlcello 


Public  Participation 

A  Federal    Register  notice  was  published  on  January   5,    1980,   that  announced   the   formal 
start  of  the  planning  process.     A  preliminary    list  of   issues  was   presented   to  the  public 
in  a  series  of  workshops   in  early   1981;  these    Issues  were  then  refined   to  nine  main    issues 
based  upon  public   input  and  BLM  professional    opinion. 
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The  final  list  of  planning  issues  and  criteria  was  sent  to  the  public  In  the  June 
1983  Issue  of  San  Juan  Resource  Area  Bulletin.  Three  meetings  were  held  in  June  1983  to 
discuss  the  grazing  allotment  categorization  process  with  livestock  users.  A  newsletter, 
with  approximately  800  people  on  the  mailing  list,  has  been  sent  out  quarterly  since  the 
spring  of  1983  to  keep  the  public  informed  of  planning  actions.  Three  public  workshops 
were  held  in  September  1983  to  discuss  the  planning  alternatives. 

Numerous  other  coordination  meetings,  telephone  calls,  personal  contacts,  etc.  have 
occurred  in  developing  this  RMP.  Records  of  many  of  these  contacts  are  found  In  the  San 
Juan  Resource  Area  files. 

Distribution 


Copies  of  this  document  have  been  sent  to  the  following  agencies,  businesses,  and 
interested  groups  for  their  review  and  comments: 

Federal  Agencies 

Advisory  Council   on  Historic  Preservation 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

Agricultural    Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service 

Grand  Mesa-Uncompahgre-Gunni son  National    Forest 

Mantl-La   Sal    National    Forest 

San   Juan  National    Forest 

Soil    Conservation  Service 
U.S.  Department  of   Energy 
U.S.   Environmental    Protection  Agency 
U.S.  Department  of  the    Interior 

Bureau  of    Indian  Affairs 

Bureau  of   Land  Management 

Bureau  of  Reclamation 

Mesa  Verde  National   Park 

U.S.   Fish  and   Wildlife  Service 

Western  Area  Power  Administration 

Counties   (Colorado  unless  otherwise    Indicated) 

Archuleta 

Dolores 

La  Plata 

Mesa 

Montezuma 

Montrose 

Rio  Arriba    (New  Mexico) 

San   Juan   (Colorado  and  Utah) 

San  Miguel 

Universities 


Chadron  State  College 
Colorado  State  University 
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Universities   (continued) 

Colorado,   Un Iverstty  of 
Fort  Lewis  Col  lege 
1 1  linois,   University  of 
Minnesota,   University  of 
Northwest  University-Illinois 
Utah,   University  of 
Western   State  Col  lege 

Indian  Tribes 


Jicarll la  Apache 
Navajo  Nation 
Southern  Ute  Tribe 
Ute  Mountain  Ute  Tribe 


Local  Political  Organizations 

Local  and  Regional  Mayors 

Local  and  Regional  Town  and  City  Councils 

Montezuma  County  Energy  Impact  Coordinalor 

New  Mexico  Game  and  Fish  Department 

Representatives  and  Senators  (local  and  regional) 

State  Clearinghouses  (Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Utah) 

State  Governors  of  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Utah 


Colorado  Organizations  and  Agencies 

Association  of  4-WD  Clubs 

Board  of    Land  Commissioners 

Colorado  State  Archaeological   Society 

Department  of   Agriculture 

Department  of   Local   Affairs 

Department  of   Natural   Resources 

Department  of  State  Highways 

Division  of    Impact  Assistance 

Division  of  Wildlife 

Farm  Bureau 

Historical  Societies 

Land   Use  Commission 

Mining  Association 

Mountain  Club 

Native  Plant  Society 

Natural    Areas  Program 

Natural   Heritage    Inventory 

Office  of   Energy  Conservtlon 

Open   Space  Council 

River  Outfitters 
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Colorado  Organizations  and  Agencies  (continued) 

State  Historic  Preservation  Officer 

Water  Conserv   '-»n  Board 

Western  Ar<-      -II  of  Governments 

Wildlife  Federation 

Woo  I  growers  Association 


Industry  and  Organizations 

American  Mining  Congress 

American  Wilderness  Alliance 

Amer  Igas 

Amoco  Production  Company 

Anaconda  Copper 

Anschutz  Corporation 

Archuleta  County  Cattlemen's  Association 

Arco  Coal    Company 

Atlantic  Richfield  Company 

Benham  Group 

Center  for  Wild  Horse  and  Burro  Research 

Centuries  Research 

Champ) In 

Chevron  Geosclences  Company 

Club  20 

Colorado-Ute  Electric  Association 

Complete  Archaeological    Services  Association 

Conservation   Library 

Consolidation  Coal    Company 

Cotter  Corporation 

Crow  Canyon  School 

Cugnini    Land  and  Cattle  Company 

Delta-Montrose  AVS 

Division  of  Conservation  Archaeology 

Durango  Helicopters/Powder  Guides 

Durango  Regional   Planning  Commission 

Empire  Electric  Association,    Inc. 

Energy  Fuels  Coal   Corporation 

Environmental    Studies  Group 

Exxon  Minerals  Company 

Farmers  Mutual    Telephone  Company 

Flat  Irons  Surveying 

Forest  Oil    Corporation 

Friends  of  the  Earth 

Gl I bert /Commonwealth  Association 

Glover  Communications 

Gold  Cup  Exploration,  Inc. 

Grace,  W.  R. ,  &  Co. 

Grand  River    Institute 

High  Country  Drifters 

High  Country   News 
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CONSULTATION  AND  COORDINATION 


Hotchkfss  Wool  growers 

Impact   Energy,    Inc. 

International   Research  and   Evaluation 

Jicaril la  Archaeological    Services 

Kelmine  Corporation 

Land   Protection  Association,    Inc. 

La  Plata  County  Cattlemen's  Association 

Library  of  Congress 

Love,   William  B.   Appraisals    Inc. 

Mancos  Cattlemen's  Association 

Marathon  Oil   Company 

MCOR  Oil    and  Gas  Corporation 

Mined  Land  and  Reclamation  Division 

Minerals  Recovery  Corporation 

Mittelhauser  Corporation 

Mobil    Producing  Texas  and   New  Mexico   Inc. 

Molycorp,    Inc. 

Mountain  Bel  I 

National   Conservation  Area  Commission 

National    King  Coal 

National   Oil   Company 

National    Wildlife   Federation 

Natural   Resources  Defense  Council 

Nature  Conservancy,  The 

Northland  Research,    Inc. 

Northwest  Pipeline  Corporation 

Occidental   Oil    Shale,    Inc. 

Perma  Mining  Corporation 

Petroleum   Information  Corporation 

Pioneer  Coal   Company 

Public  Lands  Citizens'   Advisory  Commission 

Richards  4  Richards 

San   Juan  Audubon  Society 

San  Juan  Basin  Research  Center 

Sefel   Geophysics 

She) I  Oi I    Company 

Shei I   Pipeline 

Sierra  Club,  The 

Southwest  Board  of  Cooperative  Services 

Southwest  Forest   Industries 

Standard  Metals  Corporation 

Tera  Corporation 

Texas  Eastern  Gas  Pipeline  Company 

Union  Carbide  Corporation 

Union  Texas  Petroleum  Corporation 

University  of  Colorado  Wilderness  Study  Group 

Western  Cultural   Resource  Management 

Western  Nuclear,    Inc. 

Wilderness  Society,  The 

Wild  Horse  Organized   Assistance 

Wild  II fe  Management,    Inc. 

Woods  Canyon  Archaeological    Consultants 

Woodward-Clyde  Consultants 
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GLOSSARY 


ACRE-FOOT-Quantlty  of  water  or  other  mate- 
rial  required  to  cover   1  acre  1o  a  depth  of 
1    foot  or  a  volume  of  43,560  cubic  feet. 

ACTUAL  USE-Use  made  of    forage  on  any  area 
by    livestock  and (or)  wildlife  without 
reference  to  permitted  or  recommended  use. 

ALLOTMENT-Area  of    land   designated  and 
managed   for   livestock  grazing. 

ALLOTMENT  MANAGEMENT  PLAN   (AMP)-Document 
program  which  applies  to   livestock 
operations  on  the  public   lands,  prepared    in 
consultation,  cooperation,  and  coordination 
with  the  permlttee(s),    lessee(s),  or  other 
affected  Interests. 

ALTERNATI VE-One  of  several   policies,   plans 
or  projects  proposed   to  formulate 
alternatives  and  to  estimate  various 
impacts  and  effects. 


BASEFLOW-Water  that  enters  stream  channel 
from  springs  or  ground  water  seepage. 

BASIN-Land  area  drained   by  a  river  and    its 
tributaries. 

BEDROCK-Any  solid  rock  underlying  soil, 
sand,  ciay,  silt,  and  any  other  earthly 
materials. 

BIG  GAME-Larger  species  of   wild  animals  that 
are  hunted,  such  as  elk,   deer,   bighorn 
sheep,  and   pronghorn  antelope. 

B0AR0  FOOT -Measure  of  amount  of  timber 
equivalent  to  a  piece   12"  x  12H  x   1". 

CARRYING  CAPACITY-Also  known   as  stocking 
rate;  estimate  of  maximum  number  of  animals 
(expressed    In  AUMs)   a  given  area  can  support 
each   year  without   inducing  damage  to 
vegetation  or  related  resources. 


ANIMAL  UNIT  MONTH  (AUM)-Amount  of    forage 
necessary   for  the  sustenance  of  one  animal 
for  one  month,  e.g.,  one  deer  for  one  month 
equals  one  deer  AUM. 

AQUATIC-Llvlng  or  growing  In  or  on  a  stream 
or  other  water  body  or  source. 

AREA  OF  CRITICAL   ENVIRONMENTAL  CONCERN 
(ACEC)-An  area  where  special   management 
attention   Is  required  to  protect  and 
prevent  Irreparable  damage  to   important 
historic,  cultural,  or  scenic  values,   fish 
and  wildlife  resources,  or  other  natural 
systems  or  processes  or  to   protect    life  and 
safety   from  natural  hazards. 

AREAS   OF  CRITICAL  MINERAL   POTENTIAL   (ACMP)- 
Area   Identified   and   nominated    by  the  public 
as  having  significant  mineral    potential. 
In  this  case,   significant  means  that  the 
mineral   resources  are   Important  to  the 
local,   regional,  or  national    economy  or 
could   become    Important   In  the  future. 


CHANNEL  EROSION-Process  of  eroding   perennial 
or   Intermittent  drainage  channel  and   banks 
by  natural    forces  of    flowing  water. 

CHEMICAL  WATER  QUAL ITY-Measurements  of 
chemical   parameters  (alkalinity,   dissolved 
oxygen,   dissolved    Iron,  etc.)   used   to 
describe  water  quality. 

CHERRYSTEM-Fingerlike   Intrusions   Into  a  WSA 
that  are  not  part  of  the  WSA;   for  example, 
an  access  road. 

CIST-Box  or  chest  especially  used   for  sacred 
utensils    in  prehistoric  tombs  or  caskets. 

CLEAR  CUTT I NG-Even-aged   si  I vi cultural    system 
in  which  old  crop   is  cleared  at  one  time; 
regeneration   Is  generally  natural   through 
seeding   from  adjacent  stands  or   from 
cone-bearing   slach. 

COAL   UNSUITABILITY  CRITERIA-Regu tat  Ions 
developed   by  BLM  which  use  ability  of  an 


area's  surface  resources  to  accept  or 
absorb    Impacts  of  coal   mining  activities  as 
means  to  determine  suitability  or 
unsultabl II ty  of  area   for  coal   mining. 

CONTRAST-Effect  of  striking  difference   in 
form,    line,   color,  or  texture  of    landscape 
features  within  area  being  viewed. 

CRITICAL  RANGE-Range  on   which  species 
depends   for  survival;   there  are  no 
alternative  ranges  available  due  to  climate 
conditions  or  other    limiting   factors. 


Prehistoric  and   historic   sites  that  are 
recorded  as  cultural  resources  have 
soclocultural   or  scientific  values  and  meet 
general  crltertlon  of  being  more  than  50 
years  old. 

CULTURAL   SURVEYS- 

Class    I:        Review  and  compilation  of   known 
cultural    resource  data. 

Class   II:      Sample-oriented   field   Inventory 
(3*  to   15$). 

Class  III:   Complete  surface   Inventory  of 
specific  area  ( Intensive--! 00$) . 


CRUCIAL  WINTER  RANGE-That  portion  of   winter 
range  to  which  wildlife  species  are 
confined  during  periods  of   heaviest  snow 
cover. 

CULTURAL  RESOURCE S-Those   fragile  and 
nonrenewable  remains  of   human  activity, 
occupation,  or  endeavor  reflected    in 
districts,  sites,   structures,   buildings, 
objects,  artifacts,   ruins,   works  of  art, 
architecture,  and  natural    features  that 
were  of    Importance   in  human   events. 
Consist  of    (1)   physical    remains,    (2)  areas 
where  significant  human   events  occurred— 
even  though  evidence  of  event  no   longer 
remains,  and   (3)  environment    Immediately 
surrounding  resource. 

CULTURAL  RESOURCE   INVENTORY-Descrlpt Ive 
listing  and  documentation,    including  photo- 
graphs    and  maps,  of  cultural    resources; 
included  are  processes  of   locating.    Identi- 
fying, and   recording  sites,   structures, 
buildings,  objects,  and   districts  through 
library  and  archival   research.    Information 
from  persons  knowledgeable  about  cultural 
resources,  and   varying    levels  of    Intensity 
of  on-the-ground  field  surveys. 

CULTURAL  RESOURCE  SITE-Physlcal    location  of 
past  human  activities  or  events.     Cultural 
resource  sites  are  extremely  variable  in 
size  and   range   from    location  of   single 
cultural  resource  object  to  cluster  of 
cultural   resource  structures  with 
associated  objects  and   features. 


CURRENT -Refers  to   1984  when  used    in  this 
RMP. 

CURRENT  AUTHORIZED  USE-Current  active 
grazing   preference   (in  AUMs). 

CURRENT  ACTIVE  PREFERENCE-Total    number 
(active  and  suspended  nonuse)  of  AUMs  of 
livestock  grazing  on  public    land   apportioned 
and  attached  to  base  property  owned  or 
controlled    by  a   permittee. 

DIRECTIONAL  DRI LLING-Dr 11 II ng   borehole 
wherein  course  of   hole   Is  planned   before 
dr II  ling.     Such  holes  are  usual ly  drl I  led 
with  rotary  equipment  at  an  angle  to  the 
vertical   and  are  useful    In  avoiding 
obstacles  or   in  reaching  side  areas. 

DIVERSITY-Relative  degree  of  abundance  of 
wildlife  species,   plant  species,   communi- 
ties, habitats,  or  habitat   features  per   unit 
of  area. 

EASEMENT-Right  afforded  a  person  or  agency 
to  make   limited  use  of  another's  real 
property   for  access  or  other  purposes. 

ECOLOGICAL -Pertaining  to  subspecies  or  race 
that   is  especially  adapted  to  particular  set 
of  environmental   conditions. 

ECOSYSTEM-A  community  which    includes  all 
component  organisms,   together  with  associ- 
ated environmental    factors,   and   forms  an 
interacting  system. 


EGRESS-Act  or  right  of   coming   out. 

EMPHASIS  AREA-Area  where  particular  resource 
such  as  wildlife  habitat,   would  receive 
management  emphasis  or  priority;    It   Is 
either  unique,  significant,  or  best  suited 
for  development,   management,   use,  or  protec- 
tion of  a  resource.     Principles  of  multiple 
use  and   sustained   yield  would  be  maintained 
In  each  emphasis  area;    in   addition,  many 
different  uses  are  allowed.  Other   land   uses 
would  have   limits  placed  on  them  to  prevent 
conflicts  with  the  priority  resource. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  ASSESSMENT    (EA)-Analysi s  of 
all   actions  and  their   predictable  short-  and 
long-term  environmental    effects,   which 
include  physical,    biological,  economic,  and 
social    factors  and   their    Interactions. 

ENVIRONMENTAL    IMPACT   STATEMENT   (ElS)-Version 
of  the  statement  of  environmental   effects 
required    for  major  Federal   actions  under 
Section   102  of  NEPA  and  released   to  the 
public  and  other  agencies  for  comment  and 
review.      It   is  a    formal   document  that  must 
follow  requirements  of   NEPA,   CEQ  guidelines, 
and   directives  of  the  agency  responsible   for 
the  proposed   project  or  plan. 

EROSION  CONDITION  CLASS-Classi f icatlon 
system  for  ranking  soil  erosion    in 
Increments  of   20  points:      0-20  =  stable; 
21-40  =  slight;   41-60  =  moderate;   61-80  = 
critical;   and  81-100  *  severe. 

EXCAVATION-Controlled   scientific   removal   of 
artifacts  and  recording  of  data   from 
subsurface  cultural    resource  deposits. 

EXTENSIVE  RECREATION  MANAGEMENT  AREA   (ERMA)- 
In  these  areas,  significant  recreation 
opportunities  and   problems  are   limited   and 
Intensive  recreation  management   Is  not 
required.     Minimal   management  actions  are 
adequate. 


FARM LANDS -Arable   lands  currently  under 
cultivation. 

FLOOOPLAIN-Nearly   level   alluvial   plain  that 
borders  a  stream  and    is  subject  to   inunda- 
tion during  high  water.     Minimum  area 
Included    Is  that  subject  to  a    \%   (100-year 
recurrence)  or  greater  chance  of    flooding  in 
any  given  year. 

FLUVIAL-Of  or  pertaining  to  rivers. 

FORAGE-All   browse  and   herbaceous  foods  that 
are  available  to  grazing  animals;   may  be 
grazed  or  harvested    for   feeding. 

FOREGROUND-MIDDLEGROUND-Area  visible   from  a 
travel   route,  use  area,  or  other  observer 
position   from  a  distance  of   3  to  5  miles 
(VRM  term). 

FOREST  SET-ASIDES-Productlve   forest    lands 
that,    because  of  other  conflicts,  are  with- 
drawn   from  the  BLM  allowable  harvest   base. 

GABION-Wire  mesh   basket  filled  with  rocks 
and  used   to  protect  erodlble  streambanks  or 
used  to  create  dams,   deflectors,  or  other 
Instream  structures. 

GRAZING  SYSTEM-Systematic  sequence  of 
grazing  treatments  applied  to  an  allotment 
to  reach    identified  multiple  use  goals  or 
objectives  by    improving  quality  and  quantity 
of   vegetation. 

GRAZING  TREATMENT-Prescrlption  under  a 
grazing  system  which  grazes  or  rests  a   unit 
of    land  at  particular  times  each   year  to 
attain  specific   vegetation   goals. 

GR0UN0  COVER   (SOI L)-Mater I al   covering  soil 
and   providing   protection  from,  or  resistance 
to,    impact  of  raindrops,   expressed    in   pei — 
cent  of   area  covered .     Composed  of   vegeta- 
tion,    litter,  erosion  pavement,  and  rock. 


EYRIE-Nesting  site  of   bird  of    prey,  as  an 
eag  le  or  a  hawk. 


GROUND  WATER-Subsurface  water  occupying 
saturation  zone,   from  which  wells  and 


springs  are  fed    (strictly  speaking,  only 
refers  to  water  below  water  table). 

HABITAT-Specif Ic  set  of  physical  conditions 
that  surround   single  species,   group  of 
species,  or    large  community.      In  wildlife 
management,   major  components  of   habitat  are 
food,    water,  cover,  and    living  space. 

HABITAT  MANAGEMENT  PLAN   (HMP) -Written  and 
officially  approved  plan   for  specific  geo- 
graphic area  which    Identifies  wildlife 
habitat  and   related   objectives,   establishes 
consequence  of  actions    for  achieving  objec- 
tives, and  outlines  procedures  for 
evaluating  accomplishments. 


minimum  standards   for  recoverable  coal 
accordance  with  accepted  mining   practices, 
as  determined   by  the  Director  of   the  US6S. 
The  Federal    lands   In  a  KRCRA  are  classified 
for  coal    leasing. 

LEASABLE  MINERALS-Minerals   such   as  coal,   oil 
shale,  oil  and   gas,  and   all   other  minerals 
that  may  be  acquired   under  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of    1920,  as  amended. 


LEASE-! nstrument  through  which    interests  are 
transferred   from  one  party  to  another,  sub- 
ject to  certain  obligations  and   considera- 
tions. 


IMPRINTS-Evidence  of   past  presence,  such  as 
a   foot  bridge  across  a  creek    In  an  other- 
wise pristine  setting. 


LICENSED   USE-Active  use  AUMs  that  a   permit- 
tee has  paid   for  during  given  grazing 
period. 


INGRESS-Act  of  entering. 

INTENSIVE  MANAGEMENT-Man aging   vegetation  or 
other  resource  through  a  system  to  obtain 
desired  results. 

INTERMITTENT  STREAM-Stream  which    flows  only 
at  certain  times  of  the  year  when    it 
receives  water   from  springs  or    from  some 
surface  source  such  as  melting   snow   in 
mountainous  areas. 

INTERPRETIVE  SITES-Developed  site  at  which 
broad   range  of   natural   or  cultural    history 
Is   interpreted  or  described   for  public 
enjoyment. 

KNOWN  GEOLOGIC   STRUCTURE   (KGS)-Trap    In 
which  an  accumulation  of  oil  and  gas  has 
been  discovered   by  drilling  and  which    is 
determined  to  be  productive,  the    limits  of 
which    include  all  acreage  that   Is  presump- 
tively productive   (43  CFR  3100.0-5[al).      If 
lands  are  underlain  by  a  "known  geologic 
structure"    (KGS),  they  may  be   leased  only 
through  a  competitive  system. 

KNOWN  RECOVERABLE  COAL  RESOURCE   (KRCRA)- 
Area  that   includes  Federal    lands  that  meet 


LITHIC  SCATTER-Stone  debris    left  as  result 
of   tool  manufacture  or  reshaping. 

LOCATABLE  MINERALS-Minerals  that  may  be 
acquired  under  the  Mining  Law  of    1972,  as 
amended . 

MBF-One  thousand   board   feet  of   timber. 

MESA-A  tableland,  a   flat-topped  mountain  or 
other  elevation  bounded  on  at    least  one  side 
by  a  steep  cliff. 

MITIGATION-Allevlatlon  or   lessening  of 
possible  adverse  effects  on  a  resource  by 
applying  appropriate  protective  measures  or 
adequate   scientific  study. 

MMBF-One  million  board   feet  of  timber. 

MULTIPLE  USE-Managemsnt  of  public    lands  and 
their  various  resource  values  so  they  are 
used   In  the  combination  that  will    best  meet 
the  present  and   future  needs  of   the  American 
people. 

NATIONAL  NATURAL   LANDMARK-Des ignated   because 
of  national  1/  significant  ecolcgic  or 
geologic  features. 


NATIONAL  REGISTER  OF   HISTORIC  PLACES- 
Off icial    list,  established   by  the  Historic 
Preservation  Act  of    1966,  of  the  nation's 
cultural  resources  worthy  of   preservation. 

NATURALNESS-Refers  to  area  which  "generally 
appears  to  have  been  affected  primarily  by 
the   forces  of  nature,    with  the    imprint  of 
man's  work  substantially  un noticeable" 
(Sec.   2lcl   of  the  Wilderness  Act  of    1964). 

NO  ACTION  ALTERNAT I VE-Most    likely  condition 
expected   to  exist   in   the  future   If  current 
management  would  continue  unchanged. 

NORMAL  YEAR  FIRE  PLAN-Overall   fire  suppres- 
sion plan  of  given  geographic  area  for  one 
calendar  year. 

OFF-ROAD  VEHICLE   (ORV)-Any  motorized   vehi- 
cle capable  of,  or  designed    for  travel  on 
or    Immediately  over    land,    water,  or  other 
natural    terrain,   where  no  road   exists. 

OPERABLE  WOOOLAND-Forest  lands  bearing  or 
capable  of  bearing  vegetation   products  of 
commercial   character  and   economically 
available  now  or   prospectively    for  commer- 
cial  use  and   not  otherwise  withdrawn   from 
such  use. 

OUTSTANDING  NATURAL  AREA-(43  CFR  2071.1)- 
Areas  of  outstanding  scenic   splendor, 
natural   wonder  or   scientific    Importance 
that  merit  special   attention  and  care   in 
management  to  Insure  their   preservation    in 
their  natural   condition.     These  usually  are 
relatively  undisturbed,  representative  of 
rare  botanical,  geological,  or  zoological 
characteristics  of   principle  Interest   for 
scientific  research   purposes. 

PALEONTOLOGY-Sclence  dealing  with  life  and 
past  geologic  periods  as  known  from  fossil 
remains. 

PERENNIAL  WATER-Bodies  of  water  or  streams 
that  contain  water   yearlong. 

PERMITTEE-One  who  holds   permit  to  graze 
livestock  on  public    land. 


PETROGLYPH-Picture  or  hieroglyph    Incised  or 
carved   into  a  surface,  usually  stone. 

PICTOGRAPH-Picture  or  hieroglyph  painted  on 
some  surface,   usually  stone  (figures,   charac- 
ters, or  writing  which    is  difficult  to 
decipher,  originally  referred   to  the 
Egyptian). 

PLANNING  CRITERIA-Crlterla   prepared  to  guide 
planning   process  and  management  direction. 

PLANT  VIGOR-State  of   health  of   a  plant  or 
capacity  of   plant  to  respond  to  growing  con- 
ditions,  to  make  and   store  food,  and  to 
complete  reproductive  stages. 

POTHUNTING-Slang  term  used  by  professional 
archaeologists  to  describe  illegal  or  non- 
professional relic  collecting. 

PREFERENCE  RIGHT   LEASE-Right  of   applicant  to 
apply  for  resources    in  public    lands  before 
general  public.     For  example,  an  applicant 
who  had   discovered   a  mineral   deposit  under  a 
prospecting  permit  might  be  allowed  a   prefer- 
ence right   lease  over  any  other    lease 
appl leant. 

PROSPECTIVELY  VALUABLE-Land  within  a  sedimen- 
tary basin  or  petroleum  province  where  thick- 
ness of  sediments   Is    1,000  feet  or  greater 
and  where  there  Is  evidence  of  oil    and  gas, 
folding  and  faulting. 

PUBLIC   ISSUE-SubJect  or  question  of  wide- 
spread public  discussion  or   Interest  regard- 
ing management  of  public    land   (BLM  adminis- 
tered)  and    identified   through  public 
participation. 

PUBLIC  LAND-Vacant,    unappropriated,  and   un- 
reserved   lands  which  have  never    left  Federal 
ownership;  also,    lands   in   Federal   ownership 
which  were  obtained   by  the  Government   In 
exchange   for  public    lands  or    for  timber  on 
public    lands   (also    land   administered    by  BLM). 

RANGE  ALLOTMENT -Area  designated  for  use  of 
prescribed  number  of  cattle  or  sheep  or  by 
common  use  of   both  under  one  management  plan. 


RANGE    IMPROVEMENT-Structure,   development, 
or  treatment  used  to  rehabilitate,   protect, 
or   Improve  public    lands  to  enhance  range 
resource. 

RANGELAND  MONITORING  PROGRAM-Program 
designed   to  measure  changes   in  plant  compo- 
sition, ground  cover,  animal   populations, 
and   climatic  conditions  on  public  range- 
land.      Vegetation  studies,  used  to  monitor 
changes   in  range  land  condition  and  deter- 
mine reason   for  any  changes  that  are  occur- 
ring, consist  of  actual   use,  utilization, 
trend,  and  climatic  conditions. 

RANGE  SITE-Olstlnctlve  kind  of  rangeland 
that  differs   from  other  kinds  of   rangeland 
in   Its  potential   to  produce  native  plants. 

RAPTOR-Blrds  of   prey  with  sharp  talons  and 
strongly  curved   beaks;  e.g.,  hawks,  owls, 
vultures,  eagles. 

RECLAMATION-Returnlng  disturbed    lands  to 
form  and  productivity  that  will   be 
ecologically  balanced  and   In  conformity 
with  a  predetermined    land  management  plan. 

RECREATION  OPPORTUNITY  SPECTRUM   (ROS)- 
Continuum  used  to  characterize  recreation 
opportunities   in  terms  of   setting, 
activity,  and  experience  opportunities. 

RECREATION   VISITOR  DAY   (RVD)-Aggregat ion   of 
12  visitor  hours,  where  a  visitor  hour   is 
the  presence  of  one  or  more  person  on    lands 
and  water  for  outdoor  recreation  purposes 
for  continuous,    intermittent,  or  simultan- 
eous periods  aggregating   60  minutes;   e.g., 
one  person   for  one  hour. 

RESEARCH  NATURAL  AREA   (RNA)-Area  that   is 
established  and  maintained   for  primary 
purpose  of  research  and  education   because 
the   land   has  threatened  or  endangered   plant 
or  animal  species.      A  biological   unit    in 
which  present  natural   conditions  are  main- 
tained  by  allowing  natural    biological 
processes  to  prevail   without  human 
intervention. 


Rl NCON-Dralnage  basin,   somewhat  shallow, 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by   low  vertical 
rock  rims   (or  a  sequence  of   such  rims). 

Rl PARI AN-Situa ted  on  or  pertaining  to  bank 
of  river,  stream,  or  other  body  of   water. 
Normally  used   to  refer  to  plants  of   all 
types  that  grow  rooted   in  watertable  of 
streams,   ponds,  and   springs. 

RIPARIAN  COMMUNITIES-Vegetation  communities 
found   in  association  with  either  open  water 
or  water  close  to  surface;    includes  meadows, 
aspen,  and  other  trees  and  shrubs   in  associ- 
ation with  streams  and  other  water  sources. 


RIPARIAN  HABITAT,   AQUATIC-Vegetation  com- 
munities found   in  association  with  streams 
(both   perennial  and  Intermittent),    lakes, 
ponds  and  other  open  water.     This  unique 
habitat,  comprising    less  than    1   percent  of 
land  area,    is  crucial    to  continued  existence 
of  the  fish  species   known  to  occur.      Stream- 
side  vegetation  maintains  high  water  tables, 
stabilizes  streambanks,  creates  quality 
fishery  habitat,   and  maintains  water 
quality.      It   Is  also  essential   to  most 
terrestrial   wildlife  species. 

RIPARIAN  HABITAT,   TERRESTRI AL-Vegetation 
communities   found   In  association  with  either 
open  water  or  water  close  to  surface; 
Includes  such  habitat  features  as  meadows, 
aspen  stands,  and (or)  other  trees  and 
shrubs.     This  unique  habitat   is  crucial  to 
continued  existence  of  majority  of   terres- 
trial  wildlife  species   known  to  occur.     Many 
species  are  found   no  where  else. 

ROAO-Vehicle  routes  which  have  been  improved 
and  maintained  by  mechanical  means  to  insure 
relatively  regular  and   continuous  use. 


ROADLESS-Refers  to  absence  of  roads  that 
have  been   improved  and  maintained    by  mechan- 
ical  means  to  ensure  relatively  regular  and 
continuous  use   (a  way  maintained   by  vehicle 
passage  does  not  make  up  a  road). 


SCENIC  QUALITY-Oegree  of   harmony,   contrast, 
and  variety   within  a    landscape. 

SCOPING  PROCESS-Early   process    for   determin- 
ing scope  of    issues  to  be  addressed   and    for 
identifying  significant   issues  related  to 
proposed   action. 

SEDIMENT   YIELD-Amount  of    sediment  given  up 
by  watershed  over  specific  time  period, 
usually  a  year.     Ordinarily,    it   is  expressed 
as  tons,  acre  feet,  or  cubic  yards  of   sedi- 
ment per  unit  of  drainage  area  per  year. 

SEDIMENTATION-Act  or  process  of  depositing 
material,  such  as  water,   depositing  sus- 
pended  soli    particles   in  an  area,  such  as 
stream  bottom. 

SHEET  EROSION-Removing  a   fairly   uniform 
layer  of   soil    from    land   surface  by  runoff 
water,    without  developing  conspicuous  water 
channels. 

SOIL  CLASSIFICATION-Systematlc  arrangement 
of   soils   into  groups  or  categories  on   basis 
of  their  characteristics. 

SOLITUDE-(I)   State  of   being  alone  or  remote 
from  habitation,    isolation;    (2)    lonely, 
unfrequented,  or  secluded   place. 

SPECIAL  RECREATION  MANAGEMENT  AREA   (SRMA)- 
Areas  requiring  explicit  recreation  manage- 
ment to  achieve  BLM's  recreation  objectives 
and  to  provide  specific  recreation 
opportun  itles. 

SPECIAL  STIPULATIONS-Stipulatlons   which 
allow  BLM  to  require  modifying  proposed 
operations  that  would  prevent  economic 
extraction  of  otherwise  commercial  oil  and 
gas  deposits.      Special    stipulations  are  used 
If  there  are  resources,   values,  uses, 
and (or)   users  present  that:      (1)  cannot 
coexist  with  oil   and  gas  operations;    (2) 
cannot  be  adequately  managed   and  (or)   accom- 
modated on  other    lands    for  the  duration  of 
oil   and  gas  operations;  and    (3)   provide  a 
greater  benefit  to  the  public  than  that  of 
oil    and  gas  operations. 


SPECIES,    ENDANGERED-Animal   or  plant  whose 
prospects  of  survival  and  reproduction  are 
in    Immediate  jeopardy,   and   as   Is  further 
defined  by  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of 
1973,  as  amended. 

SPECIES,    SENSITIVE-Designatlon  which    is   (1) 
applied  to  species  not   yet  officially    listed 
but  which  are  undergoing  status  review  or 
are  proposed   for    listing  according  to 
Federal   Register  notices  published   by  the 
Secretary  of  the    Interior;    (2)   applied  to 
species  whose  populations  are  consistently 
small  and  widely  dispersed  or  whose  ranges 
are  restricted   to  a   few    localities,   such 
that  any  appreciable  reduction    in  numbers, 
habitat  availability,  or  habitat  condition 
might   lead  toward  extinction;  or   (3)   applied 
to  species  whose  numbers  are  declining   so 
rapidly  that  official    listing  may  become 
necessary  as  a  conservation  measure. 

SPECIES,    THREATENED -Any  species  which    is 
likely  to  become  an  endangered  species 
within  the   foreseeable  future  throughout  all 
or  a  significant   portion  of   Its  range,  and 
as   is  further  defined   by  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  of    1973,  as  amended. 

STANDARD  STIPULATIONS-Existi ng  contractual 
controls  wherein  BLM  may  require  modifica- 
tion  to  the  setting,   design,  and  timing  of 
operations  on    leaseholds.     BLM  also    is 
required  to  specify   Interim  and  final 
reclamation  measures  under  these 
stipulations. 

SUITABLE  COMMERCIAL  FOREST   LANDS-Commercla I 
forest  lands  determined  to  be  suitable   for 
timber   production  as    identified   In  the  TPCC 
process. 

SUSTAINED   YIELD-Achlevement  and   maintenance 
In   perpetuity  of   high    level   of  annual   or 
regular  periodic  output  of  various  renewable 
resources  of  public    lands  consistent  with 
multiple  use. 

SYNOPTIC   (METEOROLOGY )-Data  gathered    from  a 
large  area,  used   primarily   In  weather 
forecasting. 


TIMBER  PRODUCTION  CAPABILITY  CLASSIFICATION 
(TPCC) -Process  of   partitioning   forest    land 
Into  major  classes   Indicating   relative  suit- 
ability to  produce  timber  on  a  sustained 
yield   basis. 

TOTAL   DISSOLVED  SOLIDS    (TDS)-Total    amount  of 
dissolved  material,  organic  and   Inorganic, 
contained    in  water  or  wastes. 

TOTAL   SUSPENDED  PARTICULATES   (TSP)-Portlon 
of  total   particulate  matter   In  atmosphere 
consisting  of   particles  so  small   (<  50 
microns    in  diameter)  that  they  settle  out 
slowly. 

TREND-Oirect ion  of   change    in  range  condition 
over  a  period  of  time,  expressed  as  upward, 
static,  or  downward. 

UNALLOTTED  ALLOTMENT -Allotment  where  a 
previous  permittee  has  relinquished  prefer- 
ence or  BLM  has  canceled  preference.     Not 
currently  used   by   livestock. 

UNDERSTORY-Plants  growing  beneath  canopy  of 
other  plants;   usually  refers  to  grasses, 
forbs,  and   low  shrubs  under  tree  or  brush 
canopy. 

UNIVERSAL   SOIL  LOSS  EQUATION    (USLE)- 
Empirical  erosion  model,  originally  designed 
for  agricultural    situations  that  computes 
long-term  average  soil    losses   from  sheet  and 
rill   erosion  under  specific  conditions. 

UTILITY  CORRIDOR -Tract  of    land   varying    in 
width    forming  passageway  through   which 
various  commodities  such  as  oil,  gas,  and 
electricity  are  transported. 

UTI LIZATION-Portion  of  current   year's    forage 
production  that   Is  consumed  or  destroyed   by 
grazing  animals.     May  refer  either  to  single 
species  or  to  vegetation  as  a  whole. 

VEGETATION-Plants  in  general   or  sum  total   of 
plant    life  above  and   below  ground    in  area. 


VEGETATION  COND I T I ON-Cond i tlon  rating    based 
on  amount  of    forage   (Ib/ac)   currently   pro- 
duced  on  an  allotment   In  relation  to    Its 
potential    forage   production    (Ib/ac). 


VEGETATION  CONDITION    INVENTORY-lnventory 
conducted  which   includes   field  mapping  of 
range  sites  by  condition  class  for    Individ- 
ual  grazing  allotments.     This   information 
was  used   to  determine   Initial      carrying 
capacities  by  allotment. 

VEGETATION  MANIPULATION -A Iteration  of 
present  vegetation  by  using   fire,  plowing, 
spraying,  or  other  means  to  manipulate 
natural    successlonal   trends. 

VEGETATION  TYPE -Plant  community  with 
immediately  distinguishable  characteristics 
based   upon  and   named   after  apparent  dominant 
plant  species. 

VISUAL  RESOURCE-Land,   water,   vegetation, 
animal,  and  other  visible  features. 

VISUAL  RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT   (VRM)-Plann ing , 
designing,  and    Implementation  of  management 
objectives  to  provide  acceptable    levels  of 
visual    Impacts   for  al I   BLM  resource  manage- 
ment activities. 

VISUAL  SENSITIVITY-Degree  of  concern 
expressed   by  user  toward   scenic  quality  and 
existing  or  proposed   visual    change    in 
particular  characteristic    landscape. 


WATERSHED-Total    area  of    land   above  given 
point  on  waterway  that  contributes  runoff 
water  to   flow  at  that  point. 

WAY-Track  that   is  maintained   solely  by 
passage  of  vehicles. 

WILDCAT  DRILLING-To  drill   and  develop 
unproven  ground   far   from  previous 
production,   generally  of   a  risky  nature. 


WILDERNESS-Def Inltlon  contained    in   Sec.  2(c) 
of  the  Wilderness  Act  of    1964   (78  Stat. 
891):      A  wilderness   in  contrast  with  those 
areas  where  man  and  his  own  works  dominate 
the   landscape    is  hereby  recognized  as  an 
area  where  the  earth  and   its  community  of 
life  are  untrammeled   by  man,  where  man 
himself   is  a  visitor  who  does  not  remain. 
An  area  of  wilderness   is  further  defined  to 
mean.    .    .an  area  of   undeveloped  Federal    land 
retaining    its  primeval   character  and 
influence,   without  permanent   Improvements  or 
habitation,  which    Is  protected   and  managed 
so  as  to  preserve  Its  natural   conditions  and 
which    (1)  generally  appears  to  have  been 
affected  primarily  by  the   forces  of  nature, 
with  the   imprint  of  man's  work  substantially 
unnotlceable;    (2)   has  outstanding  opportuni- 
ties for  solitude  or  a  primitive  and  uncon- 
fined  type  of  recreation;    (3)   has  at   least 
5,000  acres  of    land  or   is  of   sufficient  size 
as  to  make  practicable   Its   preservation  and 
use   in  an  unimpaired   condition;  and    (4)  may 
also  contain  ecological,   geological   or  other 
features  of   scientific,  educational,  scenic, 
or  historical   values. 


WILDERNESS  MANAGEMENT  POLICY-PoMcy  document 
prescribing  the  general   objectives, 
policies,   and   specific  activity  guidance 
applicable  to  all    designated  BLM  wilderness 
areas.      Specific  management  objectives, 
requirements,  and  decisions    implementing 
administrative  practices  and   visitor 
activities   in   individual   wilderness  areas 
are  developed   and   described    In  the 
wilderness  management  plan    for  each  unit. 

WILDERNESS  STUDY  AREA  (WSA) -Road  less  area 
of   land  that  has  been   inventoried  and   found 
to  have  wilderness  characteristics  as 
described    in  Section  603  of   FLPMA  and 
Section  2(c)   of  the  Wilderness  Act  of    1964 
(78  Stat.   891). 

WILDERNESS  VALUES-Wi I derness  characteristics 
and  multiple  resource  benefits  of  an  area. 

WILD  HORSES-AM    unbranded  and  unclaimed 
horses  and   their  progeny  that  have  public 
lands  on  or  after  December   15,    1971,  or  that 
do  use  these    lands  as  al I   or  part  of   their 
habitat. 


WILDERNESS  CHARACTER  I  ST ICS- 1  dent  I  fled   by 
Congress   in  the   1964  Wilderness  Act:   namely, 
size,  naturalness,   outstanding  opportunities 
for  solitude  or  a  primitive  and   unconfined 
type  of  recreation,  and  supplemental    values 
such  as  geological,  archaeological,  histori- 
cal, ecological,   scenic,  or  other   features. 
It   Is  required  that  the  area  possess  at 
least  5,000  acres  or  more  of  contiguous 
public   land  or  be  of  a  size  to  make  practi- 
cal   its  preservation  and  use   In  an 
unimpaired   condition;   be  substantially 
natural  or  generally  appear  to  have  been 
affected   primarily  by  the  forces  of  nature, 
with  the    imprint  of  man  being  substantially 
unnotlceable;  and  have  either  outstanding 
opportunities   for  solitude  or  a   primitive 
and  unconfined   type  of   recreation.     Congress 
stated  that  a  wilderness  area  may  also  have 
supplemental    values. 


WILDLIFE  HABITAT-Sum  total    of  environmental 
conditions  of  specific  place  occupied   by 
wildlife  species  or  population  of  such 
species. 

WILDLINGS-Tree  or  shrub  suitable  for   land- 
scape transplant. 

WINTER  RANGE-Area  occupied   by  animal  species 
during  winter. 

WOOOLAND-Land   that  supports  forest  species, 
generally  referred  to  as  fuelwood,   sold  on 
cord  or  post  basis. 

WOODLAND  PRODUCTION  CAPABILITY  CLASSIFICA- 
TION  (WPCC) -Process  of  partitioning  wood- 
lands  into  major  classes   indicating   relative 
suitability  to  produce  woodland   products  on 
sustained  yield  basis. 


ACRONYMS 


ACEC  - 

ACMP  - 

AMP  - 

AUM  - 
BIA 

BLM  - 

BMP  - 

COOW  - 
CEQ 

CFR  - 

CRMP  - 

DEIS  - 

DOE 
EA 

EIS  - 

EPA  - 

ERMA  - 

FEIS  - 

FLPMA  - 


GEM 

GMU 
hWP 
IMP 
KGS 
KRCRA 

MBF 
mcf 
MFP 


Area  of  Critical    Environmental 

Concern 
Area  of  Critical   Mineral   Potential 
A| lotment  Management  Plan 
An Imal    Unit  Month 
Bureau  of    Indian  Affairs 
Bureau  of   Land  Management 
Best  Management  Practices 
Colorado  Division  of  Wildlife 
Council    on  Environmental    Quality 
Code  of  Federal   Regulations 
Cultural    Resource  Management  Plan 
Draft  Environmental    Impact 

Statement 
Department  of   Energy 
Environmental    Analysis 
Environmental    Impact  Statement 
Environmental    Protection  Agency 
Extensive  Recreation  Management 

Area 
Final    Environmental    Impact 

Statement 
Federal    Land  and  Policy  Management 

Act   (also  known  as  BLM»s  Organic 

Act;    1976) 
Geological,  Energy,  and  Minerals 

(Reports) 
Game  Management  Unit   (CDOW) 
Habitat  Management  Plan 
Interim  Management  Policy 
Known  Geologic  Structure 
Known  Recoverable  Coal    Resource 

Area 
Thousand  Board   Feet 
Thousand  Cubic  Feet 
Management  Framework  Plan 


MMBF     -  Million  Board   Feet 

mmcf     -  Mil  lion  Cubic   Feet 

MSA       -  Management  Situation  Analysis 

NEPA     -  National    Environmental    Policy  Act 

NRDC     -  Natural   Resource  Defense  Council 

NRHP     -National    Register  of   Historic 

Places 
NWPS     -National    Wi Iderness  Preservation 

System 
ONA       -  Outstanding   Natural    Area 
ORV       -  Off-Road   Vehicle 
PL  -  Public   Law 

PSD       -  Prevention  of  Significant 

Deterioration 
RMP       -  Resource  Management  Plan 
RNA        -  Research   Natural    Area 
ROS       -  Recreation  Opportunity  Spectrum 
ROW       -  Rights-of-Way 
R&PP     -  Recreation  and  Public  Purposes 
RVD       -  Recreation  Visitor  Day 
SCS       -  Soil   Conservation   Service 
SJNF     -  San  Juan  National    Forest 
SJRA     -  San   Juan  Resource  Area 
SJ/SM  -  San   Juan/San  Miguel 
SRMA     -  Special   Recreation  Management  Area 
TDS       -Total    Dissolved   Solids 
T&E       -  Threatened  and   Endangered 

(species) 
TSP       -  Total    Suspended  Particulates 
USC       -  United   States  Code 
USFS     -  United   States  Forest  Service 
USFWS  -  U.S.    Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
USLE     -  Universal    Soil    Loss  Equation 
VRM       -  Visual    Resource  Management 
WO  -  Washington  Office 

WSA       -  Wilderness  Study  Area(s) 
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APPENDIX   FOUR 
MINERALS 
I ntroduct Ion 


Appendix   Four   discusses  the  BLM's  o\\    and   gas  and  coal    leasing    found    within  the 
planning    area;   major    Items  discussed    Include: 

1.  A  summary  table  of   the  oil    and   gas   leasing    In   the   planning    area  that  details   the 
acreage  broken   out  according   to   proposed  stipulations  or    Information   notices   (see  Table 
4-1). 

2.  Maps  of   the   proposed    no-surface  occupancy  areas   for  Cross,    Cahone,   and 
Squaw/Papoose  canyons   (Maps   4-1  and   4-2). 

3.  A  narrative  of  the   proposed   oil    and   gas    lease    Information   notices  and 
stipulations   to   be  applied   on   specific   areas  throughout  the   planning   area. 

4.  A  table  and   maps  of   the   pre-FLPMA  oil    and   gas   leases  contained    In   the  WSAs    found 
In  the   planning  area    (Table  4-3  and   Maps  4-3  through   4-5). 

5.  Examples  of  the  current  BLM  oil    and   gas  and  coal    lease    forms   (see   p.   4-23  through 
4-27  of   this  Appendix). 


4-1 


Table  4-1. — Introduction 


1.  Lands  Open  to  Development  Without  Lease  Stipulations — Public    lands  that  may 
require  enforcing  certain  operating  constraints  seasonally  or  of    limited   duration,  through 
the  use  of    information  notices.       These  constraints  on    lands,   such  as  elk  calving 
grounds  or  big  game  winter  ranges,   would  still    allow  a    leaseholder   to  develop  the    lease 
without  greatly   increased   cost  or  delay. 

2.  Lands  Open  to  Development  with  Stipulations — Public    lands  where  necessary  and 
justifiable  stipulations  would  have  to  be  attached  to   leases    for   adequate  environmental 
protection.     The   land,   such  as  scenic  areas  and  cultural    sites,    should  still   be  generally 
developable  but  only  at   Increased  cost  to  the  developer. 

3.  Lands  Closed  to  Leasing- — Public  lands  where  oil  and  gas  hiasing  are  not  permitted 
under  law,  regulation,  or  Secretarial  policy;  where  lands  are  formally  withdrawn;  or  with- 
drawal   is  being  considered. 

Note:     The  old  BLM  oil   and   gas   lease   form  did  not  offer  the  degree  of  resource  pro- 
tection that  the  new  BLM   lease   form   (March    1984;   see  p.   4-21  and  4-22  of   this  Appendix) 
offers.     Stipulations  were  previously  used  to  protect  resources  that  can  now  be  managed 
through  the  use  of    Information  notices  attached  to  the  new    lease  form.     BLM  will  still 
enforce  environmental    protection   of   the  resources  but  through  the   legal  contract  of  the 
lease  form. 


Information  notices  are  used   to   transmit   information   (when  the    lease    is   issued) 
that  will   assist    lessees   in  submitting  acceptable  Plans  of  Operations  or  that  concerns 
administrative  matters  relative  to    lease  management.      Information  notices  cannot    involve 
new  restrictions.     Any  requirements  contained   in   information  notices  must  already  appear 
In  the  standard    lease  terms,   regulations,   or  operational    orders. 
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Table  4-1.      RMP/EIS  Oil    and   Gas  Leasing— Continued.  II 


Kinds  of 
stipulations 


Current  Management 
Alternative 


Resource  Conservation 
Alternative 


Resource  Utilization 
Alternative 


PV 


KGS 


KGS 


PV 


KGS 


Preferred 
Alternative 


PV 


KGS 


Closed  to  Leasing 

Wildlife 

Peregrine  falcon  area 
(Perlns  Peak  and 
An  Imas  Mountain) 

Cultural    Resources 

Other  sites 

Sand  and   East  Rock  canyons 

Wi  I  derness 


1,480 


120 
4,240 


0 

0 

84,661 


0 

0 

17,940 


Total 
Grand   Total!/ 


1,480  4,360 

1,290,000 


84,661  17,940 

1,290,000 


0 

0 

28,630 


28,630 


1,290,000 


1,290,000 


_'   All   of  the   planning  area   Is  either  categorized  as  a  KGS   (Known  Geologic  Structure)  or  as  PV   (Prospectively  Valuable,  see 

glossary    for  definition),   except   for  approximately   51,000  acres    In   the  Sllverton  area. 

±1  See  Map  4-1    for  oil    and   gas    leasing  areas   under  this  stipulation. 

— '    See  Map  4-2   for  oil    and   gas   leasing   areas  under   this  stipulation. 
4/ 


21    Approximately    190,000  acres  of  KGS. 


R  19  W 


2  MILES 


Map  4-1.   Cahone  Canyon,  showing  areas  of  proposed 
no-surface  occupancy  stipulations  for  oil  and  gas  leasing, 


Cahone  Canyon 
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R  26   E 


R   20  W 


Squaw/Papoose  Canyon 
Cross  Canyon 


Map  4-2.  Squaw/Papoose  and  Cross  canyons,  showing 
areas  of  proposed  no-surface  occupancy  stipulations  for 
oil  and  gas  leasing. 


4.  Important  Peregrine  Falcon  Nesting  Habitat   (Perins  Peak  and  Mesa  Verde  National 
Park) 

Stipulation:      No-Surface  Occupancy 

Narrative:      This  land    (2,600  acres)   has  been   Identified  as  critical    habitat  for 
peregrine  falcons,  a  Federally   listed  endangered  species.     Human    intrusion    Into  these 
areas  could    lead  to   illegally  shooting   the  birds  or  could  cause  the  birds   to  abandon  the 
area.     Disturbances  during  the  nesting  period  could  cause  missed   feedings  of   young  with 
subsequent  mortality    (see  FEIS,    Fig.   2-4). 

5.  Important  Peregrine  Nesting  Habitat   (Paradox  Valley  Area) 

Stipulation:     To  protect    important  seasonal    wildlife  habitat,  exploration, 
drilling,  and  other  developmental    activity  will    be  allowed  only   from  September    1  to 
February  28.     This  limitation  does  not  apply  to  maintenance  and  operation  of   producing 
welts.     Exceptions  to  this    limitation   in  any   year  may  be  specifically  authorized   in 
writing   by  BLM's  Authorized  Officer. 

Narrative:     This  land    (2,160  acres)   has  been   identified   as  critical    habitat  for 
peregrine  falcons,  a  Federally    listed  endangered  species.     Human    intrusion   into  these 
areas  could    lead   to   Illegally  shooting  the  birds  or  could  cause  the  birds  to  abandon  the 
area.     Disturbances  during  the  nesting  period  could  cause  missed   feedings  of   young  with 
subsequent  mortality    (see  FEIS,    Fig.   2-4). 

6.  Elk  Calving  Area 

Stipulation:      To  protect    Important  seasonal   wildlife  habitat,   exploration,   dril- 
ling, and  other  developmental   activity  will    be  allowed  only   from  July    16  to  April   30  on 
elk  calving  areas.     This  limitation  does  not  apply  to  maintenance  and  operation  of    produc- 
ing wells.      Exceptions  to  this    limitation    In  any   year  may  be  specifically  authorized    in 
writing   by  BLM's  Authorized  Officer. 

Narrative:     These    Important  areas   (9,700  acres)   have  been    identified   by  the  BLM 
and  DOW.     The  reproductive  season    Is  a  crucial   period   In  the    life  cycle  of  these  species. 
Disturbances  during   this  period  may  create  unnecessary   stress  and   reduce  the  herd  produc- 
tivity   (see  FEIS,    Fig.   2-3). 

7.  Dolores  River  Canyon 

Stipulation:      No-Surface  Occupancy 

Narrative:     These   portions  of  the  Dolores  River  Canyon   (21,600  acres)  contain 
significant  recreational    and   visual    values.     The  no-surface  occupancy  stipulation    is  meant 
to  protect  the  main   portion  and   vlewshed  of  the  Dolores  River  Canyon.     The  vlewshed   is 
portrayed  on  the  maps    In  the  Sacred  Mountain  and   San  Miguel   Oil    and  Gas  Umbrella  EAs  on 
file   In  the  San   Juan  Resource  Area.     Operations   proposed  on  the  described    lands  will   not 
be  approved,  unless   It   is  shown  to  BLM's  Authorized  Officer's  satisfaction  that  the 
stipulation  objective  can  still    be  met. 
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8.  McElmo  Research  Natural  Area  (RNA) 

Stipulation:      No-Surface  Occupancy 

Narrative:     This  RNA  contains    Important  habitat    for  rare  species  of    flora  and 
fauna.     Disturbance  could  disrupt  ongoing   research    In  the  area. 

9.  Menefee  and  Weber  Mountains 

Stipulation:      No-Surface  Occupancy 

Narrative:     These  two  mountains   (encompassing  8,720  acres)   contain  unique   road- 
less,  backcountry  values.     Lying  within   view  of  Mesa  Verde  National    Park,  these  extremely 
steep  and   rugged  mountains  have  been  closed  to  off-road   vehicles.     To  protect  these 
values,  the  public    lands  will    be    leased   but  with  a  no-surface  oca,    ancy  stipulation. 
Operations  proposed  on  the  described    lands  will    not   be  approved  unless   It  Is  shown  to 
BLM's  Authorized  Officer's  satisfaction  that  the  stipulation  objective  can  still    be  met. 

Cultural   Areas 

Stipulations  beyond  the  standard    lease   form  tor  oil   and   gas  development  are  allowed 
In  a  no-surface  occupancy   (NSO)    form  for  areas  where  significant  surface  values  warrant 
complete  avoidance.     Several    cultural   resource  sites  and  cultural   resource  districts   In 
the  San  Juan  Resource  Area  are  of   national    significance  and   have  been  proposed   for  NSO 
stipulations   (see  Table  4-2).     Many  of  these  resources  also  have  world-class  significance, 
because  they  are  similar   In  nature  and   scientific  potential    to  those  that  lie   In  Mesa 
Verde  National    Park,  now  a  World  Heritage  Park.     Their  status  as  significant  sites   Is 
supported   by  their   Inclusion  or  potential    Inclusion  to  the  National    Register  of   Historic 
Places   (NRHP).     The   1966  Historic  Preservation  Act  as  amended,   Executive  Order   11593,  and 
the   1979  Archaeological    Resources  Protection  Act  mandate  that  Federal    agencies    Inventory, 
evaluate,    protect,  and  enhance  all    cultural    resources    listed  or  eligible   for    listing  on 
the  NRHP.     The  major  regulations  that  deal    with  determinations  of   site  significance  and 
site  avoidance  and(or)  mitigation  are  contained   In  36  CFR  60  and  36  CFR  800. 

Criteria   for  determining  NRHP  eligibility  are  as   follows:      "The   following  criteria 
shall    be  used    In  evaluating   properties  for  nomination  to  the  National    Register... and   for 
evaluating  National   Register  eligibility  of   properties  affected   by  Federal    agency   under- 
takings.... The  quality  of   significance   In  American  history,   architecture,  archaeology, 
and  culture  Is   present   In   districts,  sites,   buildings,  structures,  and  objects  of  State 
and    local    Importance  that  possess   Integrity  of    location,   design,  setting,   materials, 
workmanship,    feeling,  and  association,  and 

(a)  That  are  associated  with  events  that  have  made  a  significant  contribution   to  the 
broad    patterns  of  our   history;  or 

(b)  That  are  associated  with  the   lives  of   persons  significant    In  our  past;  or 

(c)  That  embody  the  distinctive  characteristics  of   a  type,   period,  or  method  of 
construction,  or  that  represent  the  work  of   a  master,  or  that  possess  high 
artistic  values,   or  that  represent  a  significant  and  distinguishable  entity 
whose  components  may   lack  Individual    distinction;  or 

(d)  That  have  yielded,  or  may  be   likely  to  yield.    Information   Important   In 
prehistory  or  history. 
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Table  4-2.   Eligibility  Criteria  for  Cultural  Areas  (for  Placemsnt  on  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places  [NRHP)).* 


Criterion  A 


Criterion  B 


Criterion  C 


Criterion  D 


Associated  with 
events  that  made 
Cultural    sign  If  leant  con- 
Area      tr I  but  ions  to 

broad  patterns  of 
our  history. 


Associated  with   Embody  character  Is-    Have  yielded  or 
lives  of  persons  tics  of  type,  period,   likely  to  yield 
significant  In    method  of  construe-    Important 
our  past.        tion,  or  work  of 

master;  possess  high 
artistic  values;  or 
represent  signifi- 
cant, distinguishable 
entity  whose  compon- 
ents lack  distinc- 
tion. 


information  In 
prehistory  or 
history. 


Battle  Rock 


Eligible 


Eligible 


Bui  I  Canyon 
Rock  Shelter 

Ca hone  Canyon     Eligible 


Eligible 
Eligible 


Eligible 
Eligible 


Cannonbal  I 
Ruin 


Nominated 


Nominated 


Cross  Canyon 
and  Cow  Mesa 

Dolores  Cave 


Eligible 

Eligible 


Eligible 


Eligible 
Eligible 


Dom I ng  uez- 
Escalante 
Ruin 

Easter  Ruin 


(Currently      listed     on     NRHP)- 
Eligible 


Eligible 


Indian 
Henry's 
Caoln 


Eligible 


Llghtn  Ing 
Tree  Tower 
Group 

Lowry  Ruin  & 
Association 


Eligible 


Eligible 


-     -     -      (Designated  National   Historic  Landmark  and    listed  on  NRHP)   -     - 
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Table  4-2.   Eligibility  Criteria  for  Cultural  Areas  (for  Placement  on  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places  INRHPD— (Continued).* 


Criterion  A 


Criterion  B 


Criterion  C 


Criterion  D 


Associated  with 
events  that  made 
Cultural    sign  if  leant  con- 
Area     tri but  Ions  to 

broad  patterns  of 
our  history. 


Associated  with 
I  Ives  of  persons 
significant  in 
our  past. 


Embody  characteris- 
tics of  type,  period, 
method  of  construc- 
tion, or  work  of 
master;  possess  high 
artistic  values;  or 
represent  signifi- 
cant, distinguishable 
entity  whose  compon- 
ents lack  distinc- 
tion. 


Have  yielded  or 
likely  to  yield 
important 
information  In 
prehistory  or 
history. 


McLean  Basin 
Towers 


Nominated 


Nominated 


Painted  Hand 
Petroglyphs 

Painted  Hand 
Ruin 


Eligible 


Eligible 
Eligible 


Sand  and  East 
Rock  canyons 


Nominated 


Nominated 


Seven  Towers 
Ruin  Group 


Eligible 


Eligible 


Squaw/Papoose 
canyons 


Eligible 


Eligible 


Eligible 


Tabeguache 
Canyon  4 
Tabeguache 
Cave  I  I 


Eligible 


Eligible 


Tabeguache 
Pueblo 


Eligible 


Eligible 


*See  narrative  In  this  appendix  for  detailed  description  of  these  cultural  areas. 
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These  criteria   have  been  used   as   part   of  the  assessment   of   the  significance 
of   the   sites  and   districts   listed    below  where  special    and   NSO  stipulations   are 
proposed    in  this   plan    (see  Table  4-2   for  site  comparisons  and  criteria). 

1.  Sand/East  Rock  Canyons   (5,880  acres).     This  area  was  nominated   to  the  NRHP    in 
1977  but   has  not  yet  been  acted   upon.      BLM's   San   Juan  Resource  Area  Office   has  a   copy  of 
this  nomination   as   submitted.     The  sites    included    in  these  canyons  qualify    for   eligibility 
to  the  National    Register  under  criteria   (a)    and    (d).      The    information   they   may   yield    is 
related   to  the   final    Anasazi   occupations.     Many  of  the  sites   possess   unique  astronomical 
associations   and    pose   defensive  orientations.      Special    operating   stipulations   and   NSO 
stipulations   have   been    in   effect    in  these  canyons   since  they   were   proposed    for   protective 
withdrawal    in    1972.      Due  to   the  topographically   prohibitive   nature  of   much   of    the  canyon 
area,   access   has   been    limited  and   many  of   the  significant   cultural    values  remain   minimally 
disturbed.      Where  vehicle   access   has  occurred,   site  monitoring   has  revealed   accelerated 
structural    deterioration,  erosion,   and    vandalism.     The  NSO  stipulation   will    eliminate  the 
detrimental    effects  of   vehicle  access    into  the  area  and   maintain  the    integrity   and 
association   of  the  cultural    values    free   from  added    intrusion   and   setting  alteration. 
Under  43  CFR  Public   Land   Order  No.   6563   (effective   August  22,    1984),    Sand   Canyon   Archae- 
ological   Site    (4,886  acres)   was   withdrawn    from  surface  entry  and   mining  to   protect  the 
archaeological    values   for  20  years    (however,   the    lands  will    remain  open  to  mineral 

leasi  ng). 

2.  Cannonbal I    Ruin    (80  acres).      This  complex   is   currently   withdrawn    from  all    mineral 
entry   and   was  recognized   regionally  and   nationally  as    important    in   the  archaeologic    liter- 
ature as  early  as    1919.      Cannonbal I    Ruin   has   been   nominated   to  the  NRHP,    under  criteria 
(c)   and    (d),   as    it    is  an  established    research   site  and    is  representative  of    the    large 
canyon   head  pueblo-type  complex.      NSO  stipulations  are  necessary   to   avoid    direct   physical 
damage  to   this  ruin   complex   and   significant  scientific   data   loss. 

3.  Lowry  Ruin   &  Associations    (240  acres).      This  site   is  a   National    Historic 
Landmark,    is  currently    listed   on   the  NRHP,   and    is   under  a    protective  withdrawal.      A  NSO 
stipulation  would   continue  to   protect   the  site  and    its  associated    surroundings,   which   are 
also  considered   eligible   to  the   NRHP   under  criteria    (a),    (c),  and    (d). 

4.  Dominguez-Escalante  Ruins   (40  acres).      Escalante  Ruin    is    listed   on  the   NRHP  and 
the  Dominguez-Escalante  complex    (associated   with  the  ruin)    is    in   the   process  of    formal 
eligibility   determination.     The  area  encompassing  this  complex   is   currently    protected    by 
an   administrative  withdrawal    and    is  the   site  of   the  Anasazi    Heritage  Center  to   be 
completed    in  the   fall    of    1985.      A  NSO  stipulation    is    in   effect  to   protect  the  site. 

5.  Tabeguache  Cave    I  I    and   Tabeguache  Canyon    (560  acres).     Tabeguache  Cave   II    lies 
within  Tabeguache  Canyon,   where  research   has  contributed   significant    information  about   the 
prehistory  of   the  area    (criteria  a  and   d).      A  high    potential    for  such   additional    data  at 
numerous   sites  within   the  canyon  exists.      The  eligibility  of   this  canyon  to   the  NRHP   has 
been   evaluated  and  supported    based  on   existing  research   data.      A   portion   of   the  area   has 
been  proposed    for  status  as  an  Outstanding   Natural    Area    (0NA)   and    is  confined   topographi- 
cally.    There    is   currently  no   vehicle  access    into  much   of   the  canyon  and,   as  a  result, 
many   sites  remain    in   pristine  condition.      Occupancy  of   the  canyon   by  oil    and   gas   leasing 
operations  and  the  associated   access  would   destroy  much   of   the   scientific   value   of   the 
sites  within   the  canyon,   their  association,   and   their   setting — all    important  values  that 
qualify  this  district   for   National    Register    listing.      A  NSO  stipulation    is  necessary   to 
protect   these   values. 
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6.  Dolores  Cave   (60  acres).     This  site  has  been  researched  and   possesses  data  that 
make    It  eligible  to  the  NRHP  under  criteria   (a)   and    (d).     The  site  has  not   been  formally 
nominated  due  to  both  a    lack  of   budget  and   personnel.     A  NSO  stipulation  will    protect  the 
shelter  and    Immediate  area   from  physical    damage. 

7.  Bui  I   Canyon  Rockshelter   (5  acres).     This  site  has  been  evaluated   and    Is  con- 
sidered eligible  to  the  NRHP  under  criteria   (c)  and   (d)f   evidencing  a  rare  and    Important 
paleolndlan  occupation.     A  NSO  stipulation  will   protect   the  physical    remains  of  this  site. 

8.  Tabeguache  Pueblo   (120  acres).      Information  gained   from  research   done  at  this 
site   (120  acres)  qualifies   It    for  NRHP   listing  under  criteria   (c)  and   (d).     A  NSO  stipu- 
lation will   protect  the  site  and    Its   Immediate  associations   from   Intrusion  and   physical 
damage. 

9.  McLean  Basin  Towers    (80  acres).     This  site  has  been   proposed   for  nomination  to 
the  NRHP  under  criteria   (c)   and   (d)   and    is  currently  under  a  protective  withdrawal.     A  NSO 
stipulation  continues  to  protect  the  site  and    Immediate  area   from  damage. 

10.     Squaw/Papoose  and  Cross/Cahone  Canyons    (23,400  acres).     These  areas,   together 
with  Cow  Mesa,   are  topographical ly  constrained   areas  of    unique  and   national ly  significant 
cultural    values.     A  wide  range  of   site  types  and   prehistoric  and  historic  uses  are  repre- 
sented   In  these  canyon  and   mesa  habitats.     Of  the  recorded   sttes    In  the  canyon  and  Cow 
Mesa  areas,   more  than  90  percent  are  considered  eligible  or   potentially  eligible  under 
criteria   (a),    (c),   and    (d).     Potentially  eligible  sites  have  surface   Indications  of    being 
significant,    but  final    determination  must  be  made  by  testing  or   excavation.     The  NSO  stip- 
ulation proposed   here  would  preserve  the   Integrity  and   association  of    the  Anasazl    sites 
and  cultural   resource   (prehistoric  and  historic)   settings   In  the    last  remaining  undis- 
turbed  canyons  and   mesa  tops  used    by  the  Anasazl    on  public    land    In  southwest  Colorado. 
Analysis  of  the  relationships  between    prehistoric  sites  and  the   progression  of  historic 
Euro-American  and   Native  American   sites   In  these  canyons  have    Immense   scientific  and 
public   value.     The  absence  or  alteration  of  this  setting  and  association  will    destroy  many 
of  the  qualities  that  qualify  them  for  NRHP    listing. 

11.  Painted  Hand  Petroglyphs   (120  acres).     This  site   Is  considered   el Ig lb le  to  the 
NRHP  under  criteria   (c)  and   (d).      It  currently   Is   protected   from  mineral   entry  by  an 
administrative  withdrawal.     The  NSO  stipulation  would  preserve  the  site  from  disturbance 
and   Intrusion. 

12.  Painted  Hand  Ruin   (80  acres).     A  NSO  stipulation  on  this  site   is  needed  to 
protect    Its  physical    remains  and  relevant  habitat.     Painted  Hand  Ruin  has  been  evaluated 
as  eligible   for  the  NRHP  under  criterion   (d). 

13.  Indian  Henry's  Cabin    (160  acres).     This  historic  site   Is  considered  eligible  to 
the  NRHP  under  criterion   (b).     A  NSO  stipulation  will   protect  the  area  occupied   by  this 
historic  figure. 

14.  Lightning  Tree  Tower  Group   (160  acres).     This   Interrelated  complex  of  Anasazl 
sites  has  been  evaluated   as  eligible   for  the  NRHP  under  criteria   (c)   and    (d).      A  NSO 
stipulation  on  this  site  complex  will    protect  it   from  physical    Impacts  and  will    also 
maintain   Its   Integrity. 
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15.  Buffer  for  Hovenweep  National   Monument  (600  acres).     This   1/4-mlle  wide  corridor 
surrounding  the  Horseshoe  House/Holly  House  segment  of   Hovenweep  National   Monument   is  pro- 
posed  for  a  NSO  stipulation  to  protect  the  setting  of  this  significant  archaeologic 
resource  (currently  managed   by  the  National    Park  Service). 

16.  Battle  Rock   (40  acres).      A  NSO  stipulation    is  necessary  to  protect  this  area  of 
significant  cultural    value.     A   large  sandstone  monolith  rising  several  hundred   feet  above 
the  McElmo  drainage   floodplain,  this  rock    Is  mentioned    in    local    Apache  and  Navajo  folklore 
and  as  such   is  an  established  Native  American  cultural  site.     Battle  Rock   is  considered 
eligible  to  the  NRHP  under  criteria   (a)   and   (d).      (In  addition,   BLM   Is  also  mandated   by 
the    1979  Archaeological   Resources  Protection  Act  to  preserve  all  sites  sacred  to  Native 
American  groups.) 

17.  Easter  Ruin   (80  acres).     This  large  pueblo  site   Is  considered  eligible  to  the 
NRHP  under  criteria   (c)  and   (d)  and   is   proposed    for  NSO  stipulations  to  protect  the 
physical    remains  of  the  site  and    Its  canyon  associations. 

18.  Seven  Towers  Ruin  Group   (40  acres).     This  group  of  related  archaeologic  sites 
lies  on  Mockingbird  Mesa  and   Is  considered  eligible    for   inclusion  on  the  NRHP  under 
criteria   (c)  and    (d)   and   as  a  related   part  of   the  Mockingbird  Mesa  Archaeological 
District.     A  NSO  stipulation  would   protect  the    large  ruin  at  the  canyonhead  and   its 
associated   sites  and    features   from  physical    damage. 

Special    stipulations  may  be   imposed   at  the  APD  stage  to  protect  significant  cultural 
values  on  Mockingbird  and  Hamilton  mesas  and  near  Hanging  Flume.     These  may   include  but 
are  not    limited   to:     vehicle  access  closures  to  reduce  the   Impacts   from  vandalism,   mitiga- 
tion stipulations  to  discourage  vandalism  by  operator   personnel,    intense  monitoring  of   all 
operations  by  cultural    resource  personnel,   restrictive  site  or  areal    fencing   preventing 
access  over  and   into    Important  cultural  areas,  educational   or    interpretive  signing, 
reclamation  specific  to  the  area  that  will    return    It  to   Its  original    setting,  and (or)  more 
intense  seasonal   restrictions  to  both  reduce  damage  to  the  cultural   resource  setting  and 
to  reduce   impacts  from  access. 
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Map  4-3.   Current  pre-FLPMA  oil  and  gas  leases  within 
Cahone  Canyon  WSA  (see  Table  4-3  for  corresponding  lease 
numbers  and  status;  BLM  Data,  August  1984). 
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Map  4-4.   Current  pre-FLPMA  oil  and  gas  leases  within 
Cross  Canyon  WSA  (see  Table  4-3  for  corresponding  lease 
numbers  and  status;  BLM  Data,  August  1984). 
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Map  4-5.   Current  pre-FLPMA  oil  and  gas  leases  within 
Squaw/Papoose  Canyon  WSA  (see  Table  4-3  for  corresponding 
lease  numbers  and  status;  BLM  Data,  August  1984). 
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Table  4-3.     Pre-FLPMA  Oil    and  Gas  Leases  within  WSAs.* 


WSA 


Lease    Lease 
letter    no. 


Status 


Cahone  Canyon 


Cross  Canyon 
Colorado 


Utah 


A 

9419 

B 

9895 

C 

9983-A 

D 

16975 

E 

18415 

F 

19352 

6 

26008 

H 

28493 

1 

080773A 

J 

010371 5A 

K 

0120610B 

L 

0127321A 

A 

4042 

B 

4342 

C 

4696 

D 

9418 

E 

10110 

F 

11662 

G 

12049 

H 

12465 

1 

13895 

J 

14236 

K 

17620A 

L 

19355 

M 

19356 

N 

19478 

0 

22369 

P 

22370 

0 

22491 

R 

22712 

S 

24213 

T 

24214 

U 

24217 

V 

26075 

w 

26076 

X 

26079 

Y 

26081 

Z 

26082 

AA 

26377 

BB 

26975 

CC 

26976 

OD 

27195 

EE 

U19053A 

FF 

U21273 

Held   by    production — McElmo  Unit 

Held   by   production — McElmo   Unit 

Held   by    production — McElmo  Unit 

Held   by   product ion--McE I  mo   Unit 

Expires  4-1-85 

Held   by   production — McElmo   Unit 

Held   by    production — McElmo  Unit 

Held   by  production — McElmo  Unit 

Communitlzed  and  held   by   production —  CA  #SW-593 

Communitized  and   held   by  production —  CA  #SW-593 

Held   by    production — McElmo  Unit 

Held   by  production — McElmo  Unit 

Held  by  production — McElmo  Unit 
Held  by  production — McElmo  Unit 
Held  by  production — McElmo  Unit 
Held  by  production — McElmo  Unit 
Held  by  production — McElmo  Unit 
Held  by  production — McElmo  Unit 
Held  by  production — McElmo  Unit 
Held  by  production — McElmo  Unit 
Held  by  production — McElmo  Unit 
Held  by  production — McElmo  Unit 
Held  by  production — McElmo  Unit 
Dedicated  to  Lease  C-19355-A;   Expiration   date 

extended  to  4-12-86 
Held  by  production — McElmo  Unit 
Held  by  production — McElmo  Unit 
Held  by  production — McElmo  Unit 
Held  by  production — McElmo  Unit 
Held  by  production — McElmo  Unit 
Held  by  production — McElmo  Unit 
Held  by  production — McElmo  Unit 
Held  by  production — McElmo  Unit 
Held  by  production — McElmo  Unit 
Held  by  production — McElmo  Unit 
Held  by  production — McElmo  Unit 
Held  by  production — McElmo  Unit 
Held  by  production — McElmo  Unit 
Held  by  production — McElmo  Unit 
Held  by  production — McElmo  Unit 
Held  by  production — McElmo  Unit 
Held  by  production — McElmo  Unit 
Segregated — extended   to  4-12-86 

Expires  4-12-86 
Expires  4-12-86 
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Table   4-3.      Pre-FLPMA  Oil    and   Gas   Leases  within  WSAs    (continued).* 


WSA 


Lease 
letter 


Lease 
no. 


Status 


Squaw/Papoose  Car 

A 

19357 

Colorado 

B 

23549 

C 

26973 

D 

26968 

E 

27198 

F 

0124747 

36139 


Expires  10-31-85 

Expires  3-1-86 

Held  by  production — McElmo  Unit 

Communitized  and  held  by  production —  CA  #C0-M-12 

Expires  9-30-86 

Communitized   and   held   by   production--  CA  #SW-683 — 
has  new    lease   #36139,    which    is  held   by   produc- 
tion— McElmo  Unit 

Lease  held    by"  product  ion 


Utah 


H     U31480    Expires  2-22-86 
I     U24951    Expires  2-22-86 


WSA 


Lease  no. 


Status 


Approximate 
location 


Other  WSAs** 


Dolores  River  Canyon 
McKenna  Peak 


22422 


Expires  4-30-85 


None 


T.  46  N. ,  R.  18  W., 
Sect  ions  11  and  12 


Menefee  Mountain 


None 


Tabeguache  Creek 
Weber  Mountain 


4231 


None 


Lease  held    by    production 


T.   35  N.,  R.    14  W., 

Sect  ions  12  and    1 3 

T.   35  N.,  R.    13  W., 

Sections  7  and    18 


18401 


Expires   5-31-85 


T.    35  N.,   R.    14  W., 
Section   25 


18402  Lease   held    by   production  T.   35  N.,    R.    14  W. , 

Section  24 


23819 


Expires  6-30-86 


T.    35  N.,  R.    13  W., 
Section   8 


*   See  Maps  4-3  through   4-5  preceding   Table  4-3   for  approximate    locations   of   these    leases 

within  the  WSAs. 

**These    leases  were  not   plotted    because  of   their   small    numbers. 

Source:      BLM  Data   as  of   August    16,    1984. 
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Form  3100-11*  UNITED  STATES  m"M  APPunvF.D 

(March  1984)  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR  OMB  No.  1004-0008 

BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT  Expires  January  31,  1986 

Serial  No. 

OFFER  TO  LEASE  AND  LEASE  FOR  OIL  AND  GAS 

The  undersigned  (reverse)  offers  to  lease  all  or  any  of  the  lands  in  item  2  that  are  available  for  lease  pursuant  to  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920  (30  U.S.C.  181  et  seq.).  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  for  Acquired  Lands  (30  U.S.C.  351-359),  the  Attorney  General's  Opinion  of  April  2.  1941  (40  OP.  Atty:  Gen.  41),  or  the 

Read  Instructions  Before  Completing 

1  Name 
Street 
City,  State,  Zip  Code 


2.  This  offer/lease  is  for:  (Check  Only  One)  □   PUBLIC  DOMAIN  LANDS  □   ACQUIRED  LANDS  (percent  U.S.  interest 

Surface  managing  agency  if  other  than  BLM:  Unit/Project 

Legal  description  of  land  requested: 

T.  R.  Meridian  State  County 


Total  acres  applied  for 
Amount  remitted:     Filing  fee  $ Rental  fee  $ Total  $ 


DO  NOT  WRITE  BELOW  THIS  LINE 

3.  Land  included  in  lease: 

T.  R.  Meridian  State  County 


Total   acres   in   lease_ 
Rental  retained  $ 


In  accordance  with  the  above  offer,  or  the  previously  submitted  simultaneous  oil  and  gas  lease  application  or  competitive  bid,  this  lease  is  issued  granting  the  exclusive  right  to  drill  for,  mine, 
extract,  remove  and  dispose  of  all  the  oil  and  gas  (except  helium)  in  the  lands  described  in  item  3  together  with  the  right  to  build  and  maintain  necessary  improvements  thereupon  for  the  term  indicated 
below,  subject  to  renewal  or  extension  in  accordance  with  the  appropriate  leasing  authority.  Rights  granted  are  subject  to  applicable  laws,  the  terms,  conditions,  and  attached  stipulations  of  this 
lease,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior's  regulations  and  formal  orders  in  effect  as  of  lease  issuance,  and  to  regulations  and  formal  orders  hereafter  promulgated  when  not  inconsistent  with  lease  rights 
granted  or  specific  provisions  of  this  lease. 

Type  and  primary  term  of  lease:  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

LJ   Simultaneous  noncompetitive  lease  (ten  years)  by _^_ 

LJ   Regular  noncompetitive  lease  (ten  years) 


(Signing  Officer) 


D   Competitive  lease  (five  years)                                                                                                                                                                                                             (Title)                                                (Dale) 
□    Other EFFECTIVE   DATE  OF   LEASE 


•(Formerly  3110-1,  2,  3,  3120-1,  7,  3130-4,  5,  and  7) 


4.  (a)  Undersigned  certifies  that  (1)  offeror  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States;  an  association  of  such  citizens;  a  municipality;  or  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or 
of  any  State  or  Territory  thereof;  (2)  aJI  parties  holding  an  interest  in  the  offer  are  in  compliance  with  43  CFR  3100  and  the  leasing  authorities;  (3)  offeror's  chargeable  interests,  direct  and  indirect, 
in  either  public  domain  or  acquired  lands  do  not  exceed  200,000  acres  in  oil  und  gas  options  or  246,080  acres  in  options  and  leases  in  the  same  State,  or  300,000  acres  in  leases  and  200,000  acres 
in  options  in  either  leasing  District  in  Alaska;  and  (4)  offeror  is  not  considered  a  minor  under  the  laws  of  the  Slate  in  which  the  lands  covered  by  this  offer  are  located, 
(b)  Undersigned  agrees  that  signature  to  this  offer  constitutes  acceptance  of  this  lease,  including  all  terms,  conditions,  and  stipulations  of  which  offeror  has  been  given  notice,  and  any  amendment 
or  separate  lease  that  may  include  any  land  described  in  this  offer  open  to  leasing  at  the  time  this  offer  was  filed  but  omitted  for  any  reason  from  this  lease.  The  offeror  further  agrees  that  this 
offer  cannot  be  withdrawn,  either  in  whole  or  part,  unless  the  withdrawal  is  received  by  the  BLM  State  Office  before  this  lease,  an  amendment  to  this  lease,  or  a  separate  lease,  whichever  covers 
the  land  described  in  the  withdrawal,  has  been  signed  on  behalf  of  the  United  States. 

This  ofTer  will  be  rejected  and  will  afford  offeror  no  priority  if  it  is  not  properly  completed  and  executed  in  accordance  with  the  regulations,  or  if  it  is  not  accompanied  by  the  required 
payments.  18  U.S.C.  Sec.  1001  makes  it  a  crime  for  any  person  knowingly  and  willfully  to  make  to  any  Department  or  agency  of  the  United  States  any  false,  fictitious  or  fraudulent 
statements  or  representations  as  to  any  matter  within  its  jurisdiction. 


Duly  executed  this 


day  of 


19 


(Signature  of  Lessee  or  Attorney-in-fact) 


LEASE  TERMS 


Sec.  1.  Rentals— Rentals  shall  be  paid  to  proper  office  of  lessor  in  advance  of  each  lease  year. 
Annual  rental  rates  per  acre  or  fraction  thereof  are: 

(a)  Simultaneous  noncompetitive  lease,  $1.00  for  the  first  5  years,  thereafter,  $3.00; 

(b)  Regular  noncompetitive  lease,  $1.00; 

(c)  Competitive  lease,  $2.00;  or 

(d)  Other,  see  attachment. 

If  all  or  part  of  a  noncompetitive  leasehold  is  determined  to  be  within  a  known  geological 
structure  or  a  favorable  petroleum  geological  province,  annual  rental  shall  become  $2.00, 
beginning  with  the  lease  year  following  notice  of  such  determination.  However,  a  lease  that  would 
otherwise  be  subject  to  rental  of  more  than  $2.00  shall  continue  to  be  subject  to  the  higher  rental. 

If  this  lease  or  a  portion  thereof  is  committed  to  an  approved  cooperative  or  unit  plan  which 
includes  a  well  capable  of  producing  leased  resources,  and  the  plan  contains  a  provision  for 
allocation  of  production,  royalties  shall  be  paid  on  the  production  allocated  to  this  lease. 
However,  annual  rentals  shall  continue  to  be  due  at  the  rate  specified  in  (a),  (b),  (c),  or  (d) 
for  those  lands  not  within  a  participating  area. 

Failure  to  pay  annual  rental,  if  due,  on  or  before  the  anniversary  date  of  this  lease  (or  next 
official  working  day  if  office  is  closed)  shall  automatically  terminate  this  lease  by  operation  of 
law.  Rentals  may  be  waived,  reduced,  or  suspended  by  the  Secretary  upon  a  sufficient  showing 
by  lessee. 

Sec.  2.  Royalties— Royalties  shall  be  paid  to  proper  office  of  lessor.  Royalties  shall  be  com- 
puted in  accordance  with  regulations  on  production  removed  or  sold.  Royalty  rates  are: 

(a)  Simultaneous  noncompetitive  lease,  12  V4%; 

(b)  Regular  noncompetitive  lease,  l2'/i%; 

(c)  Competitive  lease,  see  attachment;  or 

(d)  Other,  see  attachment. 

Lessor  reserves  the  right  to  specify  whether  royalty  is  to  be  paid  in  value  or  in  kind,  and  the 
right  to  establish  reasonable  minimum  values  on  products  after  giving  lessee  notice  and  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard.  When  paid  in  value,  royalties  shall  be  due  and  payable  on  the  last  day 
of  the  month  following  the  month  in  which  production  occurred  When  paid  in  kind,  production 
shall  be  delivered,  unless  otherwise  agreed  to  by  lessor,  in  merchantable  condition  on  the 
premises  where  produced  without  cost  to  lessor.  Lessee  shall  not  be  required  to  hold  such  pro- 
duction in  storage  beyond  the  last  day  of  the  month  following  the  month  in  which  production 
occurred,  nor  shall  lessee  be  held  liable  for  loss  or  destruction  of  royalty  oil  or  other  products 
in  storage  from  causes  beyond  the  reasonable  control  of  lessee. 

Minimum  royalty  shall  be  due  for  any  lease  year  after  discovery  in  which  royalty  payments 
aggregate  less  than  $1  00  per  acre.  Lessee  shall  pay  such  difference  at  end  of  lease  year  This 
minimum  royalty  may  be  waived,  suspended,  or  reduced,  and  the  above  royalty  rates  may  be 
reduced,  for  all  or  portions  of  this  lease  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  such  action  is  necessary 
m  encourage  the  greatest  ultimate  recovery  of  the  leased  resources,  or  is  otherwise  justified 

An  interest  charge  shall  be  assessed  on  late  royalty  payments  or  underpayments  in  accordance 
with  the  Federal  Oil  and  Gas  Royalty  Management  Act  of  1982  (FOGRMA)  (96  Slat.  2447). 
Lessee  shall  be  liable  for  royalty  payments  on  oil  and  gas  lost  or  wasted  from  a  lease  site  when 
such  loss  or  waste  is  due  to  negligence  on  the  pan  of  the  operator,  or  due  to  the  failure  to  comply 
witli  any  rule,  regulation,  order,  or  citation  issued  under  FOGRMA  or  the  leasing  authority. 

Sec    3    Bonds— Lessee  shall  file  and  maintain  any  bond  required  under  regulations. 

Sec  4  Diligence,  rate  of  development,  unitization,  and  drainage— Lessee  shall  exercise 
reasonable  diligence  in  developing  and  producing,  and  shall  prevent  unnecessary  damage  to, 
loss  of,  or  waste  of  leased  resources.  Lessor  reserves  right  to  specify  rates  of  development  and 
production  in  the  public  interest  and  to  require  lessee  to  subscribe  to  a  cooperative  or  unit  plan, 
wnhin  30  days  of  nonce,  if  deemed  necessary  for  proper  development  and  operation  of  area, 
field,  or  pool  embracing  these  leased  lands.  Lessee  shall  drill  and  produce  wells  necessary  to 
protect  leased  lands  from  drainage  or  pay  compensatory  royalty  for  drainage  in  amount 
determined  by  lessor 

Sec.  5.  Documents,  evidence,  and  inspection— Lessee  shall  file  with  proper  office  of  lessor, 
not  later  than  30  days  after  effective  date  thereof,  any  contract  or  evidence  of  other  arrangement 
for  sale  or  disposal  of  production.  At  such  times  and  in  such  form  as  lessor  may  prescribe,  lessee 
shall  furnish  detailed  statements  showing  amounts  and  quality  of  all  products  removed  and  sold, 
proceeds  therefrom,  and  amount  used  for  production  purposes  or  unavoidably  lost.  Lessee  may 
be  required  to  provide  plats  and  schematic  diagrams  showing  development  work  and  im- 
provements, and  reports  with  respect  to  parties  in  interest,  expenditures,  and  depreciation  costs. 
In  the  form  prescribed  by  lessor,  lessee  shall  keep  a  daily  drilling  record,  a  log,  information 
on  well  surveys  and  tests,  and  a  record  of  subsurface  investigations  and  furnish  copies  to  lessor 
when  required.  Lessee  shall  keep  open  at  all  reasonable  times  for  inspection  by  any  authorized 
officer  of  lessor,  the  leased  premises  and  all  wells,  improvements,  machinery,  and  fixtures  thereon, 
and  all  books,  accounts,  maps,  and  records  relative  to  operations,  surveys,  or  investigations 
on  or  in  the  leased  lands  Lessee  shall  maintain  copies  of  all  contracts,  sales  agreements,  ac- 
counting records,  and  documentation  such  as  billings,  invoices,  or  similar  documentation  that 


supports  costs  claimed  as  manufacturing,  preparation,  and/or  transportation  costs  All  such  records 
shall  be  maintained  in  lessee's  accounting  offices  for  future  audit  by  lessor.  Lessee  shall  main- 
tain required  records  for  6  years  after  they  are  generated  or,  if  an  audit  or  investigation  is  under- 
way, until  released  of  the  obligation  to  maintain  such  records  by  lessor. 

During  existence  of  this  lease,  information  obtained  under  this  section  shall  be  closed  to 
inspection  by  the  public  in  accordance  with  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  (5  U.S.C.  552). 
Sec.  6.  Conduct  of  operations — Lessee  shall  conduct  operations  in  a  manner  that  minimizes  adverse 
impacts  to  the  land,  air,  and  water,  to  cultural,  biological,  visual,  and  other  resources,  and  to 
other  land  uses  or  users  Lessee  shall  take  reasonable  measures  deemed  necessary  by  lessor  to 
accomplish  the  intent  of  this  section.  To  the  extent  consistent  with  lease  rights  granted,  such 
measures  may  include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  modification  to  siting  or  design  of  facilities,  timing 
of  operations,  and  specification  of  interim  and  final  reclamation  measures.  Lessor  reserves  the 
right  to  continue  existing  uses  and  to  authorize  future  uses  upon  or  in  the  leased  lands,  including 
the  approval  of  easements  or  rights-of-ways.  Such  uses  shall  be  conditioned  so  as  to  prevent 
unnecessary  or  unreasonable  interference  with  rights  of  lessee. 

Prior  to  disturbing  the  surface  of  the  leased  lands,  lessee  shall  contact  lessor  to  be  apprised 
of  procedures  to  be  followed  and  modifications  or  reclamation  measures  that  may  be  necessary. 
Areas  to  be  disturbed  may  require  inventories  or  special  studies  to  determine  the  extent  of  im- 
pacts to  other  resources.  Lessee  may  be  required  to  complete  minor  inventories  or  short  term 
special  studies  under  guidelines  provided  by  lessor.  If  in  the  conduct  of  operations,  threatened 
or  endangered  species,  objects  of  historic  or  scientific  interest,  or  substantial  unanticipated  en- 
vironmental effects  are  observed,  lessee  shall  immediately  contact  lessor.  Lessee  shall  cease  any 
operations  that  would  result  in  the  destruction  of  such  species  or  objects. 

Sec.  7.  Mining  operations— To  the  extent  that  impacts  from  mining  operations  would  be 
substantially  different  or  greater  than  those  associated  with  normal  drilling  operations,  lessor 
reserves  the  right  to  deny  approval  of  such  operations. 

Sec.  8.  Extraction  of  helium— Lessor  reserves  the  option  of  extracting  or  having  extracted 
helium  from  gas  production  in  a  manner  specified  and  by  means  provided  by  lessor  at  no 
expense  or  loss  to  lessee  or  owner  of  the  gas  Lessee  shall  include  in  any  contract  or  sale  of 
gas  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

Sec.  9.  Damages  to  property— Lessee  shall  pay  lessor  for  damage  to  lessor's  improvements, 
and  shall  save  and  hold  lessor  harmless  from  all  claims  tor  damage  or  harm  to  persons  or  prop- 
erty as  a  result  of  lease  operations. 

See.  10.  Protection  of  diverse  interests  and  equal  opportunity— Lessee  shall:  pay  when  due  all 
taxes  legally  assessed  and  levied  under  laws  of  the  State  or  the  United  States;  accord  all 
employees  complete  freedom  of  purchase;  pay  all  wages  at  least  twice  each  month  in  lawful 
money  of  the  United  States,  maintain  a  safe  working  environment  in  accordance  with  standard 
industry  practices;  and  take  measures  necessary  to  protect  the  health  and  safety  of  the  public 

Lessor  reserves  the  right  to  ensure  that  production  is  sold  at  reasonable  prices  and  to  prevent 
monopoly.  If  lessee  operates  a  pipeline,  or  owns  controlling  interest  in  a  pipeline  or  a  company 
operating  a  pipeline,  which  may  be  operated  accessible  to  oil  derived  from  these  leased  lands, 
lessee  shall  comply  with  section  28  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920. 

Lessee  shall  comply  with  Executive  Order  No  1 1246  of  September  24,  1965,  as  amended, 
and  regulations  and  relevant  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  issued  pursuant  thereto  Neither 
lessee  nor  lessee's  subcontractors  shall  maintain  segregated  facilities. 

Sec.  1 1,  Transfer  of  lease  interests  and  relinquishment  of  lease— As  required  by  regulations, 
lessee  shall  file  with  lessor  any  assignment  or  other  transfer  of  an  interest  in  this  lease.  Lessee 
may  relinquish  this  lease  or  any  legal  subdivision  by  filing  in  the  proper  office  a  written  relin- 
quishment, which  shall  be  effective  as  of  the  date  of  filing,  subject  to  the  continued  obligation 
of  the  lessee  and  surety  to  pay  all  accrued  rentals  and  royalties. 

Sec  12.  Delivery  of  premises— At  such  time  as  all  or  portions  of  this  lease  are  returned  to  lessor, 
lessee  shall  place  affected  wells  in  condition  for  suspension  or  abandonment,  reclaim  the  land 
as  specified  by  lessor  and,  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  remove  equipment  and 
improvements  not  deemed  necessary  by  lessor  for  preservation  of  producible  wells. 

Sec.  13.  Proceedings  in  case  of  default— If  lessee  fails  to  comply  with  any  provisions  of  this 
lease,  and  the  noncompliance  continues  for  30  days  after  written  notice  thereof,  this  lease  shall 
be  subject  to  cancellation.  Lessee  shall  also  be  subject  to  applicable  provisions  and  penalties 
of  FOGRMA  (96  Stat  2447).  However,  if  this  lease  includes  land  known  to  contain  valuable 
deposits  of  leased  resources,  it  may  be  cancelled  only  by  judicial  proceedings.  This  provision 
shall  not  be  construed  to  prevent  the  exercise  by  lessor  of  any  other  legal  and  equitable  remedy, 
including  waiver  of  the  default  Any  such  remedy  or  waiver  shall  not  prevent  later  cancellation 
for  the  same  default  occurring  at  any  other  time. 

Sec.  14.  Heirs  and  successors-in- interest— Each  obligation  of  this  lease  shall  extend  to  and  be 
binding  upon,  and  every  benefit  hereof  shall  inure  to  the  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  suc- 
cessors, beneficiaries,  or  assignees  of  the  respective  parties  hereto. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
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Serial  Number 


PART  I.  LEASE  RIGHTS  GRANTED 

This  lease,  entered  into  by  and  between  the  United  States  of  America,  hereinafter  called  lessor,  through  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  and 

(Name  and  Address) 


hereinafter  called  lessee,  is  effective  (date)  ,  for  a  period  of  20  years  and  for  so  long  thereafter  as  coal  is  produced  in  commercial 

quantities  from  the  leased  lands,  subject  to  readjustment  of  lease  terms  at  the  end  of  the  20th  lease  year  and  each  10-year  period  thereafter. 

Sec.  1.  This  lease  is  issued  pursuant  and  subject  to  the  terms  and  provisions  of  the: 

□  Mineral  Lands  Leasing  Act  of  1920,  Act  of  February  25.  1920,  as  amended.  41  Stat.  437,  30  U.S. C.  181-287,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Act; 

□  Mineral  Leasing  Act  for  Acquired  Lands,  Act  of  August  7,  1947,  61  Stat.  913.  30  U.S.C.  351-359; 

and  to  the  regulations  and  formal  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  which  are  now  or  hereafter  in  force,  when  not  inconsistent  with  the  express 
and  specific  provisions  herein. 

Sec.  2.  Lessor,  in  consideration  of  any  bonuses,  rents,  and  royalties  to  be  paid,  and  the  conditions  and  covenants  to  be  observed  as  herein  set  forth, 
hereby  grants  and  leases  to  lessee  the  exclusive  right  and  privilege  to  drill  for,  mine,  extract,  remove,  or  otherwise  process  and  dispose  of  the  coal 
deposits  in,  upon,  or  under  the  following  described  lands: 


containing  acres,  more  or  less,  together  with  the  right  to  construct  such  works,  buildings,  plants,  structures,  equipment  and  appliances 

and  the  right  to  use  such  on-lease  rights-of-way  which  may  be  necessary  and  convenient  in  the  exercise  of  the  rights  and  privileges  granted,  subject  to 
the  conditions  herein  provided. 


PART  II.  TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS 

Sec.  1.  (a)  RENTAL  RATE  -  Lessee  shall  pay  lessor  rental  annually  and 
in  advance  for  each  acre  or  fraction  thereof  during  the  continuance  of 
the  lease  at  the  rate  of  S  for  each  lease  year. 

(b)  RENTAL  CREDITS  -  Rental  shall  not  be  credited  against  cither 
production  or  advance  royalties  for  any  year. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  PRODUCTION  ROYALTIES  -  The  royalty  shall  be  per- 

cent of  the  value  of  the  coal  as  set  forth  in  the  regulations.  Royalties  are 
due  to  lessor  the  final  day  of  the  month  succeeding  the  calendar  month 
in  which  the  royalty  obligation  accrues. 

(b)  ADVANCE  ROYALTIES  -  Upon  request  by  the  lessee,  the  authorized 
officer  may  accept,  for  a  total  of  not  more  than  10  years,  the  payment  of 
advance  royalties  in  lieu  of  continued  operation,  consistent  with  the 
regulations.  The  advance  royalty  shall  be  based  on  a  percent  of  the 
value  of  a  minimum  number  of  tons  determined  in  the  manner 
established  by  the  advance  royalty  regulations  in  effect  at  the  time  the 
lessee  requests  approval  to  pay  advance  royalties  in  lieu  of  continued 
operation. 

Sec.  3.  BONDS-  Lessee  shall  maintain  in  the  proper  office  a  lease  bond 
in  the  amount  of  $  .  The  authorized  officer  may  require  an 

increaHc  in  this  amount  when  additional  coverage  is  determined 
appropriate.  ^23 


Sec.  4.  DILIGENCE  -  This  lease  is  subject  to  the  conditions  of  diligent 
development  and  continued  operation,  except  that  these  conditions  are 
excused  when  operations  under  the  lease  are  interrupted  by  strikes,  the 
elements,  or  casualties  not  attributable  to  the  lessee.  The  lessor,  in  the 
public  interest. may  suspend  thecondition  of  continued  operation  upon 
payment  of  advance  royalties  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  in 
existence  at  the  time  of  the  suspension.  Lessee's  failure  to  produce  coal 
in  commercial  quantities  at  the  end  of  10  years  shall  terminate  the 
lease.  Lessee  shall  submit  an  operation  and  reclamation  plan  pursuant 
to  Section  7  of  the  Act  not  later  than  3  years  after  lease  issuance. 

The  lessor  reserves  the  power  to  assent  to  or  order  the  suspension  of  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  this  lease  in  accordance  with,  inter  alia. 
Section  39  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act,  30  U.S.C.  209. 

Sec.  si.  LOGICAL  MINING  UNIT  (LMU)  -  Either  upon  approval  by  the 
lessor  of  the  lessee's  application  or  at  the  direction  of  the  lessor,  this 
lease  shall  become  an  LMU  or  part  of  an  LMU,  subject  to  the  provisions 
set  forth  in  the  regulations. 

The  stipulations  established  in  an  LMU  approval  in  effect  at  the  timeof 
LMU  npprovul  will  superaede  the  relevant  inconsistent  terms  of  this 
lease  so  long  ns  the  lease  remains  committed  to  the  LMU.  If  the  LMU  of 
which  this  lease  is  a  part  is  dissolved,  the  leuse  shall  then  lu>  subject  to 
the  lease  terms  which  would  have  been  applied  if  the  lease  had  not  been 
included  in  an  LMU. 


Sec.  6.  DOCUMENTS.  EVIDENCE  AND  INSPECTION  -  At  such  times  and 
in  such  form  ns  lessor  may  prescribe,  lessee  shall  furnish  detailed 
Btutcments  showing  the  amounts  and  quality  of  all  products  removed 
und  sold  from  the  lease,  the  proceeds  therefrom,  und  the  amount  used 
for  production  purposes  or  unavoidably  lost. 

Lessee  shall  keep  open  at  all  reasonable  times  for  the  inspection  of  any 
duly  authorized  officer  of  lessor,  the  leased  premises  and  all  surface  and 
underground  improvements,  works,  machinery,  ore  stockpiles,  equip- 
ment, and  all  books,  accounts,  maps,  and  records  relative  to  operations, 
surveys,  or  investigations  on  or  under  the  leased  lands. 

Lessee  shall  allow  lessor  access  to  and  copying  of  documents  reason- 
ably necessary  to  verify  lessee  compliance  witli  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  lease. 

While  this  lease  remains  in  effect,  information  obtained  under  this 
section  shall  be  closed  to  inspection  by  the  public  in  accordance  with 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  (5  U.S.C.  552). 

Sec.  7.  DAMAGES  TO  PROPERTY  AND  CONDUCT  OF  OPERATIONS  - 
Lessee  shall  comply  at  its  own  expense  with  all  reasonable  orders  of  the 
Secretary,  respecting  diligent  operations,  prevention  of  waste,  and 
protection  of  other  resources. 

Lessee  shall  not  conduct  exploration  operations,  other  than  casual  use, 
without  an  approved  exploration  plan.  All  exploration  plans  prior  to 
the  commencement  of  mining  operations  within  an  approved  mining 
permit  area  shall  be  submitted  to  the  authorized  officer. 

Lessee  shall  carry  on  all  operations  in  accordance  with  approved 

methods  and  practices  as  provided  in  the  operating  regulations,  having 

>ue  regard  for  the  prevention  of  injury  to  life,  health,  or  property,  and 

•  vention  of  waste,  damage  or  degradation  to  any  land.  air.  water, 

uiral,  biological,  visual,  and  other  resources,  including  mineral 

:•■  'sits  and  formations  of  mineral  deposits  not  leased  hereunder,  and 

•ther   land    uses   or   users.    Lessee   shall   take   measures   deemed 

•    •.  -sary  by  lessor  to  accomplish  the  intent  of  this  lease  term.  Such 

measures  may  include,  hut  are  not  limited  to.  modification  to  proposed 

suing  or  design  of  facilities,  timing  of  operations,  and  specification  of 

interim  and  final  reclamation  procedures.  Lessor  reserves  to  itself  the 

right  to  lease,  sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the  surface  or  other  mineral 

deposits  in  the  lands  and  the  right  to  continue  existing  uses  and  to 

authorize  future  uses  upon  or  in  the  leased  lands,  including  issuing 

leases  for  mineral   deposits  not   covered   hereunder  and   approving 

easements  orrights-of-way.  Lessorshall  condition  such  uses  to  prevent 

unnecessary  or  unreasonable  interference  with  rights  of  lessee;  as  may 

be  consistent  with  concepts  of  multiple  use  and   multiple   mineral 

development. 

Sec.  8.  PROTECTION  OF  DIVERSE  INTERESTS.  AND  EOUAL  OPPORTU- 
NITY -  Lessee  shall :  pay  when  due  all  taxes  legally  assessed  and  levied 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  or  the  United  States:  accord  all  employees 
complete  freedom  of  purchase;  pay  all  wages  at  lease  twice  each  month 
in  lawful  money  of  the  United  States;  maintain  a  sale  working 
environment  in  accordance  with  standard  industry  practices;  restrict 
the  workday  to  not  more  than  8  hours  in  any  one  day  for  underground 
workers,  except  in  emergencies;  and  take  measures  necessary  to  protect 
the  health  and  safety  of  the  public.  No  person  under  the  age  of  lfi  years 
shall  be  employed  in  any  mine  below  the  surface.  To  the  extent  that 
laws  of  th.e  State  in  which  the  lands  are  situated  are  more  restrictive 
than  the  provisions  in  this  paragraph,  then  the  State  laws  apply. 

Lessee  will  comply  with  all  provisions  of  Executive  Order  No.  1124(1  of 
September  24,  1965,  as  amended,  and  the  rules,  regulations,  and 
relevant  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Neither  lessee  nor  lessee's 
subcontractors  shall  maintain  segregated  facilities. 


Sec.  9.    (a)  TRANSFERS 

D  This  lease  may  be  transferred  in  whole  or  in  part  to  any  person, 
association  or  corporation  qualified  to  hold  such  lease  interest. 

□  This  lease  may  be  transferred  in  whole  or  in  part  to  another 
public  body  or  to  a  person  who  will  mine  the  coal  on  behalf  of,  and 
for  the  use  of,  the  public  body  or  to  a  person  who  for  the  limited 
purpose  of  creating  a  security  interest  in  favor  of  a  lender  agrees 
to  be  obligated  to  mine  the  coal  on  behalf  of  the  public  body. 

LJ  This  lease  may  only  be  transferred  in  whole  or  in  part  to  another 
small  business  qualified  under  13  CFR  121. 

Transfers  of  record  title,  working  or  royalty  interest    must  be 
approved  in  accordance  with  the  regulations. 

(h)  RELINQUISHMENT  -  The  lessee  may  relinquish  in  writing  at  any 
time  all  rights  under  this  lease  or  any  portion  thereof  as  provided  in  the 
regulations.  Upon  lessor's  acceptance  of  the  relinquishment,  lessee 
shall  be  relieved  of  all  future  obligations  under  the  lease  or  the 
relinquished  portion  thereof,  whichever  is  applicable. 

Sec.  10.  DELIVERY  OF  PREMISES.  REMOVAL  OF  MACHINERY,  EQUIP- 
MENT, ETC.  -  At  such  time  as  all  portions  of  this  lease  are  returned  to 
lessor,  lessee  shall  deliver  up  to  lessor  the  land  leased,  underground 
timbering,  and  such  other  supports  and  structures  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  the  mine  workings  on  the  leased  premises  or  deposits 
and  place  all  workings  in  condition  for  suspension  or  abandonment. 
Within  180  days  thereof,  lessee  shall  remove  from  the  premises  all  other 
structures,  machinery,  equipment,  tools,  and  materials  that  it  elects  to 
or  as  required  by  the  authorized  officer.  Any  such  structures,  ma- 
chinery, equipment,  tools,  and  materials  remaining  on  the  leased  lands 
beyond  180  days,  or  approved  extension  thereof,  shall  become  the 
property  of  the  lessor,  hut  lessee  shall  either  remove  any  or  all  such 
property  or  shall  continue  to  he  liable  for  the  cost  of  removal  and 
disposal  in  the  amount  actually  incurred  by  the  lessor.  If  the  surface  is 
owned  by  third  parties,  lessorshall  waive  the  requirement  for  removal, 
provided  the  third  parties  do  not  object  to  such  waiver.  Lessee  shall, 
prior  to  the  termination  of  bond  liability  or  at  any  other  time  when 
required  and  in  accordance  with  all  applicable  laws  and  regulations, 
reclaim  all  lands  the  surface  of  which  has  been  disturbed,  dispose  of  all 
debris  or  solid  waste,  repair  the  offsite  and  onsite  damage  caused  by 
lessee's  activity  or  activities  incidental  thereto,  and  reclaim  access 
roads  or  trails. 

Sec.  II.  PROCEEDINGS  IN  CASE  OF  DEFAULT- If  lessee  fails  to  comply 
with  applicable  laws,  existing  regulations,  or  the  terms,  conditions  and 
simulations  ol  this  lease,  and  the  noncompliance  continues  for  30  days 
after  written  notice  thereof,  this  lease  shall  be  subject  to  cancellation  by 
the  lessor  only  by  judicial  proceedings.  This  provision  shall  not  be 
construed  to  prevent  the  exercise  by  lessor  of  any  other  legal  and 
equitable  remedy,  including  waiver  of  the  default.  Any  such  remedy  or 
waiver  shall  not  prevent  later  cancellation  for  the  same  default 
occurring  at  any  other  time. 

Sec.  12.  HEIRS  AND  SUCCESSORS-IN-INTEREST  -  Each  obligation  of 
this  lease  shall  extend  to  and  be  binding  upon,  and  every  benefit  hereof 
shall  inure  to.  the  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  successors,  or 
assigns  of  the  respective  parties  hereto. 

Sec.  13.  INDEMNIFICATION- Lessee  shall  indemnify  and  hold  harmless 
the  United  Slates  from  any  and  all  claims  arising  out  of  the  lessee's 
activities  and  operations  under  this  lease. 

Sec.  1 4 .  SPECIAL  STATUTES  -  This  lease  is  subject  to  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1151  —  1175),  the  Clean  Air  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1857  et.  seq.),  and  to  all  other  applicable  laws  pertaining  to 
exploration  activities,  mining  operations  and  reclamation,  including 
the  Surface  Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977  (30  U.S.C. 
1201  et.  seq). 


Sec.  15.  SPECIAL  STIPULATIONS 
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Sec.  15.  SPECIAL  STIPULATIONS  (Cont'd) 


The  United  States  of  America 


By 


Company  or  Lessee  Name 


(Signature  of  Lessee)  (Signing  Officer) 


(Title)  (Title) 


(Date)  (Date) 


Title  18  U.S.C.  Section  1001,  makes  it  a  crime  for  any  person  knowingly  and  willfully  to  make  to  any  department  or  agency  of  the  United  States  any 
false,  fictitious  or  fraudulent  statements  or  representations  as  to  any  matter  within  its  jurisdiction. 

This  form  does  not  constitute  an  information  collection  as  defined  by  44  U.S.C.  3502  and  therefore  docs  not  require  OMB  approval. 
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APPENDIX   FIVE 

SAN   JUAN/SAN  MIGUEL  RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT  PLAN 
EMPHASIS  AREAS/MANAGEMENT  GUIDANCE 


Introduction 

The  San   Juan/San  Miguel    Resource  Management 
Plan   (RMP)   defines  the   long-term  direction 
for  managing  the  public    lands  and  minerals 
within  the  planning   area.     The  RMP  also 
defines  the  overall    direction  and  required 
activities  to  achieve  the  desired   resource 
conditions  and   Is  composed   of   two  principle 
parts:      (a)  multiple  use  emphasis  areas  that 
describe  the  various  management    practices 
and  guidelines  to  be  used    In  administering 
the  public    lands  and  minerals,  and   (b)   a 
resource  management  map  that  shows  the 
various  emhasls  areas  and  boundaries   for 
future  management  (this  will    be  printed   as 
part  of  the  Final    Plan).     Table  5-1   was 
developed    In  response  to  public    Issues  and 
management  concerns  and   how  available, 
suitable,  and   capable  the  land   and    Its 
resources  are. 

Implementing  this   land  use   plan   Is  the  key 
to  translating   the  goals,  management  prac- 
tices, and  guidelines  stated    In  the   plan 
Into  on-the-ground  results.      It  will    be  put 
Into  effect  through  budgeting  and  annual 
work  plan  processes,   which   supplement  the 
land  use   plan   by  making  the  adjustments 
needed   to  reflect  current  priorities  within 
the  overall    plan  direction. 

Through  the  annual    work  plan    process,  money 
wll  I    be  placed    In  priority  order  to  accom- 
plish tasks  needed  to    Implement  the    land  use 
plan's  goals,   practices,  and   guidelines.  The 
Implementation  will    generally  require  more 
detailed   activity   planning    prior  to  actual 
on-the-ground  actions.  Many  of  the  activity 
planning   actions  will    be  subject  to  detailed 
environmental   assessments   (EAs;  not  written 
for  projects  adequately  covered    In  the 
RMP/EIS)   and  resultant  decisions;  the   plan 
wll  I   also  be  used   as  direction   for  these 
future  actions. 

Table  5-1   was  written  the  fall    of    1983 
before  the  BLM  and   USFS   land   exchange  bll  I 


was   passed   (PL  98-14  1,  October  31,    1983). 
Thus,   some  of   the   land    now  under  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service's  jurisdiction    Is  discussed 
under  BLM's  land   use  planning    process  (see 
Appendix    1    for    land   exchange  details). 


Implementation 

Table  5-1  consists  of  direction  concerning 
activities  needed   to    Implement  the  goals  and 
objectives  of  the  particular  emphasis  area. 
Specific    limits  and   constraints  may  be 
defined   within   emphasis  areas  to  ensure 
objectives  are  achieved. 

Land   use  planning    Is  not  a  process  whereby 
every   possible  future  use  of  the  public    land 
can  be  forecast  and   taken    Into  account   In  an 
RMP.  However,  the  emphasis  areas  can  be  used 
to  determine  ccmpatlbl  I  I  ty  with  possible 
future  uses  of  the  public    land  and   minerals. 
For  example,  as  possible  future  uses  arise, 
they  will    be  compared  to  the  management 
emphasis  on  a  given  area  and   relative 
compatibility   will    be  determined;    If  the 
uses  are  compatible,  they  would  be  al  lowed. 

Uses  that  were  found  to  be   Incompatible 
could   require  any  of  the   following  actions: 
(1)    land   use  plan  amendments,    (2)  mitigation 
to  bring  the  uses   within  the  goals  and 
objectives  of   the  emphasis  area,  and    (3) 
relocation   to  another  area  where  the 
proposed   uses  would   be  compatible  with  the 
given   emphasis   for  the  area. 

This   land  use   plan  will    be  used  as  direction 
for  decisions  made    In  the    Immediate  future 
In  the  planning  area.     When  necessary, 
revisions  will    be  completed    based   upon 
monitoring  and   evaluation,  new  data,  new  or 
revised   policy,  and   changes   In  circumstances 
affecting  the  entire  or  major   portions  of 
the  plan.     Revisions  will    comply  with  all   of 
the  requirements  of  these  regulations    for 
preparing   and   approving  the  original    RMP. 
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APPENDIX  SIX 
BEST  MANAGEMENT  PRACTICES 

(See  Draft  RMP) 


APPENDIX  SEVEN 
MONITORING  AND   EVALUATING 

(See  Draft  RMP) 


APPENDIX  EIGHT 
ECONOMICS  AND  SOCIOECONOMICS 

(See  Draft  RMP) 


APPENDIX  NINE-A 
ALLOTMENT  CATEGORIZATION 

(See  Draft  RMP) 


APPENDIX  NINE-B 
TYPICAL  RANGE  DEVELOPMENTS 

(See  Draft  RMP) 


APPENDIX  NINE-C 
POSSIBLE  GRAZING  SYSTEMS 

(See  Draft  RMP) 


APPENDIX  NINE-D 
"I"  CATEGORY  ALLOTMENTS— PROBLEMS  AND  MANAGEMENT  ACTIONS 

(See  Draft  RMP) 


APPENDIX  NINE-E 
AUMs  BY  ALTERNATIVE   BY   ALLOTMENT 


I ntroduct  ion 

Table   9-E    (see  the  Draft  RMP)   displays   AUMs  by  alternative   by  allotment;    the 
following  assumptions   were  made    in   developing  these   figures: 

1.  Under  the  Resource  Conservation,  Resource  Utilization,  and  Preferred  alterna- 
tives,  the   figures   should   reflect   the  suggested   carrying   capacity   plus  additional    AUMs 
that  would    be   gained  through    instituting  effective  grazing   management   practices  and 
vegetation  manipulations. 

2.  The   figures   shown   under   the  Current  Management  Alternative   (No  Action 
Alternative)  correspond  to  current  active   preference  and   a  3-year  average  of  actual   use. 

3.  Adequate   funding  and   manpower  would    be   available   to    implement  each   alternative. 

4.  Implementing  all    facilities  and   vegetation  manipulations  would   be  accomplished   In 
the  term  of   the  plan. 

5.  The   far  right  column   of   Table  9-E  under  the  Preferred   Alternative   (present 
estimated   capacity   in   AUMs)   reflects  the  vegetation    inventory    (see  Appendix  Nine-G) 
conducted   within   the  planning   area.      It  will    be   used   as  baseline  data   in   conjunction  with 
present  and  future  monitoring  to  determine  use  adjustments. 

Under  the  Preferred   Alternative  column,  note  the   following   changes   in  AUMs   in  the 
Final: 


Allotment  AUMs  AUMs 

number  (Draft)  (Final) 


7004  162  84 

7016  5,998  6,498 

7046  966  1,066 

7210  40  36 

Total    AUMs  (all    allotments)              42,771  43,289 
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APPENDIX  NINE-F 
POTENTIAL  RANGE    IMPROVEMENTS 

(See  Draft  RMP) 


APPENDIX  NINE-G 
METHODS    USED    IN  RANGE   ANALYSIS 


Methods  for  Vegetation    Inventory 

Vegetation   Inventory  on  public    land   In  the  San   Juan-San  Miguel    planning  area  was 
conducted    beginning    In    1981   and   field  work  was  completed    In    1982.      The  data  collected   have 
been  used   In  this  RMP  to  classify  sites  and  to  determine  the  vegetation  condition  of    plant 
communities  and  the  composition,  productivity,  and   suitability  of  the   land    for   livestock 
grazing. 

Class  if  Icatlon 

Sites  dominated   by  grassland,  shrub,  or  mixture  of  grass/shrub  vegetation  were 
classified   as  range  sites  according  to  the  SCS.      This  system   Interprets  the  site  based 
upon  geographic  region;   soil    characteristics,    Including  texture  and  depth;   mean  annual 
precipitation;  and  climax  vegetation,  to  the  extent  that  It  can  be    interpreted    for  the 
site.     Most  plnyon-juniper  dominated  sites   were  classified  as  such  and   interpreted 
according  to  woodland   sites  developed   by  the  SCS. 

Vegetation  Condition 

Inventory  crews   first   identified  and  delineated   the  boundaries  for  the  sites  to  be 
Inspected.     Estimates  of   plant  species  composition,   based  on  weight,   were  then  made   for 
the  plant  communities  found  on  each   site.     The  present  species  composition  was  compared   to 
the  potential   climax  composition    for  the  site.     A  condition  rating  was  computed   for  the 
vegetation  on  each   site;    it  represents  the  extent  to  which  the  site  differs   from  potential 
climax.     While  this  condition  rating   Is  often  referred  to  as  range  condition,  this  RMP 
refers  to  the  rating   as  vegetation  condition. 

Four  condition  classes  are  set   forth  by  the  SCS.      A  plant  community    in  excellent 
condition  exhibits   little  change    in  species  composition  when  compared   to  the   potential 
climax  plant  community   for  the  site.     Between   100  percent  and   75  percent  of   the  kinds  and 
amounts  of  vegetation   produced  would   be   found   In  climax.     Good  condition  communities 
produce  between  74  percent  and   50  percent  of   the  kinds  and   amounts  of   vegetation   found    in 
climax.     Fair  condition  communities   produce  between  49  percent  and  25  percent  of  the  kinds 
and  amounts  of   vegetation  found    in  climax.     Poor  condition  communities  produce  between  25 
percent  and  0  percent  of  the  kinds  and   amounts  of  vegetation    found   In  climax.     A  fifth 
condition  class  of   unclassified   was  used    in  the   Inventory  to  designate  vegetation 
communities  that  could  not  be    legitimately  compared  to  a  climax  community.     The 
unclassified   rating   was  applied   to  areas  that  had    been  plowed   and   seeded,  areas  where 
native  vegetation  has  been  manipulated   by  mechanical   or  chemical    means,  areas  of 
plnyon-juniper  woodland   for  which  range  sites  were  not  developed,  or  areas  of    undergrowth 
communities  having  dense   forest  canopies. 

Suitability 

The  suitability   for    livestock  grazing  was  assessed.     One  of  three  ratings  was 
assigned   by  allotment:     suitable,  no  environmental    factors  restricting    livestock  access 
and  use  of  the  site;    potentially  suitable,  environmental    factors   presently   limit    livestock 
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access  or  use,   but  changes  could   be  made  that  would  make  the  site  suitable;  and   unsuit- 
able, environmental    factors   presently   limit  livestock  access  or  use  that  cannot   be 
changed.     The  major  criteria  used  to  rate  range    land  suitability  are:   distance   from  water, 
slope  or  other  physical    barriers,   and    forage   production. 

Carrying  Capacity   Estimates 

The  weight  estimate  write-ups  were  used   to  determine  the  percent  composition  by  plant 
species  and  the   total   herbage   production   by  range  site.      Plant  species  were  divided   Into 
forage  groups  by  grasses,    forbs,   and   shrubs.     Proper  use  factors  were  developed   for  each 
plant  species  by  class  of  grazing  animal    for  cattle,  sheep,  and   big  game.     The  total 
allowable  use  by  class  of   grazing  animal   was  determined   by  range  site  and  totaled   for  an 
allotment.     The  suitability  criteria    listed  above  was  applied  on  all   areas  evaluated.     The 
following   forage  requirements  were  used   to  determine  the  total    allowable  use  by  allotment 
by  grazing  animal.     An  AUM  was  considered  to  be  850  lb  of  air  dry   forage. 

The   following   forage  requirements   (air  dry   forage)   were  used   for  other  grazing 
animals: 

1.  Deer  -     90   I b  for  winter   (5  months,   November-March) 

115  lb   for  remainder  of    year 

2.  Elk     -  300  lb   for  winter    (5  months,   November-March) 

375  lb  for  remainder  of   year 

3.  Wild  horse  -  850  lb  yearlong 
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APPENDIX  NINE- I 
RANGE   ASSUMPTIONS 

Season-of-Use— -Assumptions  and  Determinations 

Critical  Periods 

Grass                              Low                                        Medium  High 
season                     elevation                             elevation                       elevation 
(4,000-6,000   ft) (6,000-8,000  ft) (>8,000  ft) 

Cool  3/1      -     4/15  4/15  -     5/15  5/1      -     5/31 

Warm  4/15  -     5/15  5/1      -     5/30  5/15  -     6/15 

Stipulations 

1.  Spring   use  will    not  be  permitted  on  native  ranges  during  the  critical    period 
unless: 

A.     A  grazing  system  Is    Implemented  which   provides  critical    period  rest  once 
every  three  years   (minimum); 

8.     A  spring  use  pasture,    i.e.,  crested  wheatgrass  seeding,    Is  developed  to 
absorb  grazing  use   In  meeting  the  rest  requirement. 

2.  Grazing  use  during  any   portion  of  the  critical    period  will    be    limited  to  no  more 
than  30  percent  of   the  total    preference  and  no  more  than  50  percent  utilization  of   the  key 
forage  species  current  season's  growth    for  that  critical   period  will    be  permitted. 

3.  Season-of-use  on  category  "M"  and   "C"  allotments  will   remain  the  same  as 
currently  permitted  until    monitoring  data   indicate  a  change    is  necessary.      At  that  time, 
season-of-use  criteria  will  then  apply. 

4.  It   Is  assumed  that  range  readiness  will  occur  at  the  end  of  the  critical    period 
and  occurs  when: 

A.  4"  to  6"  green   leaf  on  cool   season  key   forage  species.      Some  key  cool   season 
species  might  include. 

a.  Indian  rlcegrass — -Oryzopsls  hymenoides 

b.  Junegrass— Kolerla  cristata 

c.  Squirreltal  I— Sitanlon  hystrix 

d.  Needle  and   thread — -St  I  pa  comata 

e.  Crested   wheatgrass— Agropyron  cristatum 

B.  Soil    mantle   Is  dry  and   firm. 

5.  Range  readiness  criteria   (no.   4  above)   will    apply  to  seedlngs. 
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APPENDIX  TEN 

COMMENTS  ON  THE  DRAFT  RMP/EIS 
AND  RESPONSES  TO  COMMENTS 

Appendix  Ten  of  the  Final   RMP/EIS   includes  a  copy  of  all  the  written  comments  on  the 
DEIS,  oral    testimony   presented   at  the  public  hearings  held   in  Durango,  Colorado  (June  25, 
1984);  Cortez,   Colorado  (June  26,    1984);   Nucla,  Colorado  (June  27,    1984);   Golden,  Colorado 
(June  28,    1984);   and  Monticel lo,   Utah   (July  2,    1984);   and  responses  to  those  comments. 

Individual    comments  that  required   a  response  have  a  number  assigned  to  them  that 
corresponds  to  a  response    listed   In  Section  B  of  this  appendix.     The  response  number   (In 
parentheses  after  the   letter  number)    is  placed  on  the   left-hand  margin  adjacent  to  the 
comment.      If  a  particular  comment   is  an  observation  or   is   in  agreement  with  the  text,  no 
response  has  been  made. 


A.       Comments  on  the  Draft  RMP/EIS 

The   letters  appear   in  the  order  they  were  received  at  the  San   Juan  Resource  Area 
Office.     Following  the   letters  are  the  public  hearing  transcripts   In  the  order  the 
hearings  were  held.     To  reduce  the  total    volume  of  reprinted  materials   In  the  text, 
extensive  attachments  to  some  comment   letters  that  do  not  raise  specific    issues  have  not 
been   included.     Also,  the  public  hearing  transcripts  that  are  reprinted  do  not   include  all 
of  the  opening  remarks    (only  Durango's  are  included),  as  those  remarks  were  exactly  the 
same  at  each  hearing.     Those   portions  of  the   letters  and  the  transcripts  that  have  not 
been  reprinted  are  available  for  public  review   in  BLM's  San  Juan  Resource  Area  Office  in 
Durango,   Colorado. 

For  ease  of  reference,  the  written  comments  and  hearings  have  been    listed  on  the 
following  pages  according  to  source.     The   index  number  refers  to  the  number   in  the  upper 
right-hand  corner  of  each  comment.     Written  comments  have  been  assigned  a  numeral  and  each 
of  the  hearings  was  assigned    letters  of  the  alphabet. 
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PUBLIC  COMMENTS 
List  of  Contributors 


Individual,  Group,  or  Agency  Index 
Number 


Air  Force,  Dal  las,  TX-  --------------------    i 

Penny  Caldwell,  San  Juan  Basin  Archaeological  Society,  Durango,  CO-  -----    2 

John  W.  Sanders,  Durango,  CO------------------    3,  DU 

James  Suckla,  Cortez,  CO-  -------------------    4 

Colorado  Native  Plant  Society,  Ft.  Collins,  CO------------    5,  DE 

Elliott  Bernshaw,  Salt  Lake  City,  UT-  ---------------    6 

Lucy  Berardi  ,  Los  Altos,  CA-  ------------------    7 

Thomas  Merlan,  New  Mexico  State  Historic  Preservation  Officer,  Santa  Fe,  NM-  -  -    8 
Chief,  Mineral  Analysis  Division,  Office  of  Surface  Mining,  Denver,  CO  -  -  -  -    9 

Richard  Casey,  Colorado  State  University,  Ft.  Collins,  CO-  --------  10 

Velma  and  Edward  Osterfeld,  Dolores,  CO-  --------------  11 

San  Miguel  County  Commissioners,  Tellurlde,  CO------------  12,  N 

Harry  Melts,  Porthlll,  ID  -------------------  13 

New  Mexico  State  Clearinghouse,  Santa  Fe,  NM  ------------  -  14 

William  Hobbs,  Durango,  CO-------------------  15 

Caroline  Clark,  Durango,  CO-  ------------------  16 

Dorothy  Newel  I,  Durango,  CO-  ------------------  17 

Lorraine  Lane,  Denver,  CO-------------------  18 

Charles  Butler,  Durango,  CO-  ------------------  19,  DU 

Lynn  Cud  lip,  St.  Paul,  MN  -------------------  20 

Thomas  Nelson,  American  Mining  Congress,  Washington,  D.C.-  --------  21 

Rev.  Forrest  Whitman,  Boulder,  CO-  ----------------  22 

Beatrice  Willard,  Boulder,  CO------------------  23 

Montrose  County  Commissioners,  Montrose,  CO-------------  24,  N 

State  Historic  Preservation  Officer,  Colorado  Historical  Society,  Denver,  CO  -  -  25 

John  W.  Spezla,  Steamboat,  CO------------------  26 

Stu  Bengson,  United  4-WD  Associations,  Tucson,  AZ-----------  27 

Shirley  Shepherd,  Castle  Rock,  CO-  ----------------  28 

Stanley  Dempsey,  Colorado  Mining  Association,  Denver,  CO---------  29 

Nina  Johnson,  Boulder,  CO-------------------  30 

Adeline  Becay,  Durango,  CO-------------------  31 

George  Carlson,  Shell  Western  E&P,  Inc.,  Houston,  TX  ----------  32 

Charles  Wal  lace,  Durango,  CO------------------  33 

John  Ritchey,  Ft.  Lewis  College,  Durango,  CO-------------  34 

James  Devlne,  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  Reston,  VA-  -----------  35 

Patrick  Tlerney,  Adrift  Adventures,  Ft.  Collins,  CO-  ----------  36 

Susan  Graves,  CU  Wilderness  Study  Group,  8oulder,  CO----------  37,  DE 

Glenn  Parton,  Durango,  CO-------------------  38,  DU 

John  Domlngue,  Englewood,  CO------------------  39 

E.  Fred  Blrdsall,  Conoco,  Inc.,  Denver,  CO-  -------------  40 

John  Koella,  Boulder,  CO-  -------------------  41 

Kenton  L.  Burns,  Denver,  CO-  ------------------  42 
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Individual,  Group,  or  Agency 


Index 

Number 


William  Koon,   Frenchy's  Mountain,  Naturita,  (X)------------  43,   M 

Mark  Meeks,   Denver,   CO--------------------  44 

Vernon  Valantine,  Colorado  River  Board  of  California,   Los  Angeles,   CA-     -     -     -     -  45 

Dana    I  vers,   Bayfield,  CO--------------------  46 

Charles  Shepard,   Mancos,  CO-     ------------------  47 

J.  P.  and  Maxine  Johnson,  Cahone,   CO-     ---------------  48 

Helen  Suckla,   Cortez,  CO-     -------------------  49 

Mark  Pearson,   Colorado  Open   Space  Council,  Denver,   CO----------  50,   N 

Michael   Kel  left,   Ann  Arbor,  Ml------------------  51 

Robert  E.   Schreiner,    Jr.,   Englewood,   CO-     --------------  52 

Richard  Hughes,   Chevron,   Denver,  CO----------------  53 

James  Suckla,  Cortez,   CO-     -------------------  54 

Kathleene  Parker,   Denver,  CO------------------  55 

Frank  Clark,    Farmington,   NM-     ------------------  56 

Richard  Warnick,   Box  754,   Moab,  UT----------------  58 

Jerry  Kempf,   Colorado-Ute  Electric  Association,   Montrose,  CO-     -------  59 

Henry  Wright,  Durango,  CO-------------------  60,   DU 

Daniel   Poole,   Wildlife  Management    Institute,   Washington,   D.C.     -------  61 

Truman  Young,   Denver,  CO-     -------------------  62 

C.  Kenneth  Pearse,   Durango,   CO-     -----------------  63 

F.  B.  Davey,   Durango,  CO-     -------------------  64 

Carl   Weston,  San  Juan  Chapter,   National   Audubon  Society,   Durango,   CO  -     -     -     -     -  65 

Carl   Weston,  Durango,  CO-     -------------------  66,   DU 

Donald  Blasko,   Bureau  of  Mines,  Denver,   CO--------------  67 

Myrna  Stelnkamp,    Ft.   Collins,   CO-----------------  68 

Montezuma  County  Commissioners,   Cortez,   CO-     -------------  69 

Kirk  Koepsel,  Conifer,  CO-------------------  70 

Susan  Martin,   Ft.   Collins,   CO------------------  71 

George  Grover,  Superintendent,   BIA,   Southern  Ute  Agency,    Ignaclo,  CO  -     -     -     -     -  72 

Merry  Havens,    Indian  Peaks  Group  of  the  Sierra  Club,   Boulder,   CO     -----     -  73,  DE 

Scott  Hetzler,  Cortez,  CO-------------------  74 

Margaret  Langworthy,   League  of  Women  Voters,   Durango,   CO---------  75 

Mark  Bag  ley,  Ridgecrest,   CA-     ------------------  -j0 

Lawrence  Phelps,   Gunnison,   CO------------------  77 

Norm  Mullen,  Boulder,  CO-     -------------__--__  73 

U.S.   Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,   Golden,   CO--------------  79 

Jim  Fulton,  Cortez,  CO--------------------  80 

Michael   Scott,  Regional   Director,   Wilderness  Society,   SW  Region,   Denver,   CO-     -     -  81 

Paul   Petersen,  Grand    Junction,  CO-     ----------------  82 

Reece  Mai  les,  Cortez,   CO-     -------------------  83 

Jack  W.  Scott,  Hesperus,   CO-     ------------------  84 

Board  of  Directors,   SW  Colorado  Livestock  Association,   Cortez,   CO------  85 

Dr.  Gary  Ruggera,   La  Plata  County  Open  Space  Committee,  Durango,  CO     -     -     -     -     -  86 

Mary  S.  Caton,  Denver,   CO-------------------  87 

Chris  Seltz,   Sail na,   KS  -     -     -     -     -     -     -     -     -     -     -     -     -     -     -     -     -     -     -     -  88 

Louise  Stiver,  Cortez,  CO-------------------  89 
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Individual,  Group,  or  Agency  Index 
Number 


William  E.  Bray,  Redvale,  CO------------------  90,  N 

John  H.  Miller,  O      CO-------------------  91 

John  R.  Swanson,  derKeley,  CA  ------------------  92 

Albert  Spencer,  Ourango,  CO-  ------------------  93 

Jerry  Dickenson,  Ourango,  CO------------------  94 

Steve  Davis,  Mancos,  CO--------------------  95,  C 

Richard  Dudley,  Mancos,  CO-------------------  96,  C 

Jean  McCul  toch,  Durango,  CO-  ------------------  97 

John  Sisk,  Juneau,  AK-  --------------------  98 

Tim  Wilson,  Lewis,  CO---------------------  99 

Brad  Klafehn,  Montrose,  CO-------------------  100 

John  R.  Klrkpatrick,  Supervisor,  San  Juan  National  Forest,  Durango,  CO  -  -  -  -  101 

Cecil  Gustln,  Dolores,  CO-------------------  102,  C 

John  Himebaugh,  Phillips  Petroleum  Co.,  Denver,  CO-----------  103 

C.  M.  Moseley,  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  Denver,  CO-----------  104 

Roberta  Andersen,  Amoco  Prod.  Co.,  Denver,  CO-  ------------  105 

Richard  Strait,  USD0I,  National  Park  Service,  Rocky  Mountain  Regional  Office 

Denver,  CO-  -----------------------106 

Sharyl  Kinnear,  Colorado  Wilderness  Network,  Denver,  CO---------  107,  N 

Rick  Gold,  USD0I,  80R,  Durango  Projects  Office,  Durango,  CO  -------  -  108 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Wilson,  Yellow  Jacket,  CO-  ------------109 

Jeanne  Hemphill,  Grand  Junction,  CO----------------  110 

Patricia  Flint,  Dolores,  00-------------------  111 

Stephen  Tuber,  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  Region  VIII,  Denver,  CO  -  -  112 

Mrs.  Kenneth  Pearse,  Durango,  CO-----------------  113 

Robert  Benton,  USD0I,  Fish  &  Wildlife  Service,  Endangered  Species  Office, 

Salt  Lake  City,  UT---------------------  114 

David  Getches,  Dept.  of  Natural  Resources,  State  of  Colorado,  Denver,  CO-  -  -  -  116 

C.  L.  Wllmott,  Exxon  Co.,  Denver,  CO-  ---------------  117 

Alice  Frel I ,  Rocky  Mountain  Oil  and  Gas  Association,  Inc.,  Denver,  CO-  -  -  -  -  118 

Barry  Welch,  USDOI,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Albuquerque,  NM  -------  1 19 

Teresa  Seamster,  Boulder,  CO------------------  120 

Rick  Morrell,  Durango,  CO-------------------  121 

Richard  Vol Imer,  Director,  Natural  Resources  Council,  Washington,  D.C.  -  -  -  -  122 

Charles  H.  Brownman,  Western  Nuclear,  Lakewood,  CO-----------  123 

Martha  Nesbltt,  Boulder,  CO-  ------------------  124 
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COMMENTS  ON  THE  DRAFT  RMP/EIS 
RESPONSES  TO  COMMENTS 


B.      RESPONSES  TO  COMMENTS 

The  numbered   responses  below  correspond   to  the  numbers   and    letters    in   the  margins  of 
the  comment    letters  and  hearing  transcripts    in  the   following  section.      Following  the 
response  number    Is  a    list   (shown    in   parentheses)   of   the    letter  number   and   public   hearings 
where  the  comments  were  raised.      If  a  change  to  the  text  of  the  Final    RMP/EIS  has  been 
made,    it   is   indicated    In  the  response.      If   not,   the  response    Is  an  attempt  to  clarify  a 
portion  of  the  text  or  to  explain  why  a   particular    issue  has  or  has  not  been   addressed. 
The  responses  have  been  grouped   together  by   issue  topic. 


General 


Response  No.    1    (Source:    7).     BLM  policy  states  that  where  a  single    landowner's 
private   land   completely  surrounds  a  BLM  tract    Identified    for  exchange  or  sale,   he/she 
would   be  offered  the  chance  to  acquire  the  BLM   land  at  fair  market  value. 

Response  No.   2   (Sources:    25-1  and  36-2).     See  Appendix  Five,    pages   5-37  through   5-39 
for  management  guidelines  for  ACECs   (Emphasis  Area  L). 

Response  No.    3   (Sources:    25-2  and   N-8).      Narrative   has  been  changed    (see  FEIS,    p. 
2-48).      As  the  CRMPs  are  developed   (an   administrative   function  of   BLM),    when   needed,  the 
State  Historic  Preservation  Officer   (SHPO)   will    be  provided   copies  for    informational 
purposes. 

Response  No.   4    (Source:   25-3).     The  nomination  of    Individual  sites  or  districts  to 
the  National    Register  will    be  given  the  highest  priority   possible  given  manpower  and 
budget  constraints.      Also  see  Appendix  Four   (Table  4-2). 

Response  No.   5   (Source:    38).     After  NPS  personnel   complete  the  Hovenweep  National 
Monument  Master  Plan,   the  BLM  will    consider  any   potential    changes    In   the  RMP.      A  proposal 
such  as  this  would  require  Congressional   action  and  funding   prior  to  BLM  participation. 

Response  No.  6  (Source:  43).  The  BLM  is  committed  to  a  program  of  volunteerlsm  and 
realizes  its  value.  In  this  case,  we  have  decided  to  remove  both  wild  horse  herds.  See 
FEIS,   page   1-41    for  BLM's   proposed  wild   horse  plan. 

Response  No.  7  (Source:  50-2).  The  BLM  has  not  given  greater  weight  to  the  counties' 
comments  than  to  the  State  of  Colorado's  comments.  If  this  were  the  case,  we  would  not  be 
recommending  the  Dolores  River  Canyon  WSA  as  suitable  for  wilderness  designation  (Montrose 
County  has  spoken  against  that  designation).  We  have  contacted  all  of  the  counties  In  the 
planning  area  and  several  have  bone  on  record  as  being  against  wilderness  designation. 
BLM  is  considering  the  counties'  viewpoints,  along  with  those  of  the  Colorado  Department 
of   Natural   Resources,    In  making  our  recommendations. 

Response  No.   8    (Source:    50-6).      An   alternative   to  consider   salinity  control 
structures  outside  the  WSA   (as   proposed    in   the  comment)   would   not   further   benefit  the 
present  analysis.     Because  the  area  will    not  be  recommended  suitable   for  wilderness 
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designation,  it  will  be  managed  to  protect  the  fragile  soils,  vegetation  and  water 
resources.  We  are  proposing  intensive  watershed,  range  and  wildlife  management  to 
improve  the  conditions  within  the  total  area. 

BLM  does  not  view  the  proposed  management  as  a  "major  conflict"  and,  therefore,  is 
not  "trading"  wilderness  management  for  watershed  management.  BLM  does  not  feel  that 
wilderness  management  is  appropriate  for  the  McKenna  Peak  WSA  and  is  proposing  multiple 
use  management,  with  emphasis  on  watershed  and  erosion  control. 

Response  No.  9  (Source:  50-10).  The  Proposed  Plan  contains  that  analysis  (see 
Chapter  Three,  Cultural  Resources). 

Response  No.  10  (Sources:  50-20  and  107-4).  The  two  tracts  will  be  subjected  to  the 
environmental  analysis  process  described  in  Chapter  One  (p.  1-13  and  1-14).  If  the 
review  determines  that  these  tracts  should  be  retained  in  public  ownership,  they  will 
not  be  disposed  of.  Sufficient  detail  concerning  the  tract?  is  not  currently  available 
to  make  a  decision  concerning  disposal.  Disposal  methods  and  priorities  will  be  deter- 
mined later,  but  current  BLM  policy  gives  priority  to  other  agencies. 

Land  acquisition  was  not  a  major  issue  in  this  plan  and,  therefore,  only  a  few 
parcels  were  identified.  The  multiple  use  emphasis  descriptions  all  provide  for  the 
acquisition  or  exchange  of  parcels  to  enhance  multiple  use  management.  Acquiring  those 
sites  mentioned  would  also  enhance  public  values.  If,  through  exchanges  or  purchase, 
these  lands  could  be  acquired  in  the  future,  BLM  would  probably  be  interested.  Acquir- 
ing specific  tracts  implies  planning  on  private  land,  which  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
RMP. 

Response  No.  11  (Source:  50-22).  Text  changes  have  been  made. 

Response  No.  12  (Source:  50-23).  We  assume  you  are  referring  to  the  Lower  Paradox 
Valley  and  there  is  no  special  management  guidance  for  it--it  would  have  a  'G'  for 
General  Multiple  Use  Management. 

Response  No.  13  (Source:  60-2).  See  page  4-1  of  the  Final  RMP/EIS  for  a  discussion 
of  possible  expansion  of  the  Hovenweep  National  Monument. 

Response  No.  14  (Source:  65-8).  Timber  and  woodland  management  is  a  minor  BLM 
program  in  this  planning  area  and  was  not  a  major  issue  raised  in  the  RMP  process.  The 
timber  and  woodland  production  capability  classification  standards  are  contained  in  BLM 
manuals  and  instruction  memoranda.  These  standards  are  available  for  review  in  the 
Montrose  District  Office  and  Colorado  State  Office  in  Denver.  The  timber  and  woodland 
inventory  data  are  available  in  the  Montrose  District  Office  and  BLM  staff  would  be 
happy  to  discuss  the  data  with  any  members  of  the  public. 

Response  No.  15  (Source:  72-2).  The  letter  that  was  sent  in  December  1983  asks  for 

"any  specific  land  use  plans,  policies,  etc.,  that  exist  for  your  reservation  that 

concern  adjacent  public  land.  If  any  exist,  then  please  furnish  us  with  a  copy  so  we 
may  use  it  in  our  plan." 

Response  No.  16  (Source:  79-1).  As  described  in  Chapter  One  of  the  FEIS,  wildlife 
values  will  be  closely  reviewed  prior  to  disposal  to  determine  if  significant  habitat 
exists.  If  a  determination  that  valuable  wildlife  habitat  would  be  lost,  BLM  probably 
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will  make  the  land  available  for  disposal  to  a  wildlife  agency  or  may  not  dispose  of  the 
land.  Each  disposal  action  will  require  an  environmental  review  with  the  necessary 
interagency  coordination  that  occurs,  depending  on  the  relative  significance  of  the 
action. 

Response  No.  17  (Source:  82-3).  See  FEIS,  page  3-21  for  additional  detail. 

Response  No.  18  (Source:  86).  The  lands  you  identified  were  apparently  incorrectly 
described  as  Township  36  North  (San  Juan  National  Forest)  and  we  assume  should  be 
Township  35  N.  The  Emphasis  Area  will  be  changed  from  disposal  to  wildlife  (Area  "B"). 

Response  No.  19  (Source:  100-2).  BLM  does  not  feel  that  acquiring  the  private  land 
west  of  the  Tabeguache  Creek  WSA  would  add  greatly  to  the  area's  management.  Public 
access  is  available  from  several  different  roads  which  pass  near  the  area.  A  scenic 
easement  could  be  pursued  in  the  future  if  public  use  warranted  spending  funds,  given 
the  existing  access. 

Response  No.  20  (Source:  106-1).  The  FEIS  (p.  2-4)  describes  the  PSD  Class  I  areas 
within  and  near  the  planning  area.  All  other  portions  of  the  planning  area  are  desig- 
nated PSD  Class  II. 

Response  No.  21  (Source:  106-2).  Energy  development  will  be  subject  to  site- 
specific  environmental  assessments  on  a  project-by-project  basis.  Coal  leasing  will  be 
analyzed  in  a  separate  environmental  document  at  a  later  date.  Pending  specific  project 
data,  assessing  air  quality  impacts  would  be  impossible. 

Response  No.  22  (Source:  106-3).  BLM,  which  had  a  visual  resource  inventory  of  the 
entire  planning  area  conducted  in  1979,  found  Weber  and  Menefee  mountains  to  be  of  B  and 
C  quality  (only  A  quality  scenery  is  depicted  on  Fig.  2-9).  BLM  recognizes  that  the  two 
mountains  have  important  scenic  values.  In  the  Proposed  Plan,  we  will  manage  them  for 
Visual  Resource  Management  Class  II  standards  (see  Appendices  Two  in  the  Draft  RMP  and 
Five  in  the  Final  RMP).  The  DEIS  used  the  existing  inventory  data.  Site-specific 
projects  that  may  be  proposed  in  the  future  near  Mesa  Verde  National  Park  will  be 
assessed  environmentally  for  their  visual  impacts  (see  DEIS,  Chapter  One,  p.  1-15). 

Response  No.  23  (Sources:  70-2  and  106-6).  BLM  has  met  several  times  with  staff 
members  from  Mesa  Verde  National  Park  and  Hovenweep  National  Monument.  At  no  time  have 
specific  proposals  been  made  to  change  management  of  the  public  lands  near  these 
monuments.  BLM  does  provide  for  a  no-surface  occupancy  oil  and  gas  leasing  stipulation 
for  approximately  one-fourth  mile  around  national  monuments  in  Colorado,  which  has  been 
in  effect  for  several  years  and  will  be  continued  (see  Appendix  Four  in  the  Final  RMP). 
The  National  Park  Service  will  complete  a  master  plan  on  the  monument  sometime  in  the 
future.  BLM  has  not  seen  the  plan  and  has  no  idea  what  specific  proposals  the  monu- 
ment personnel  may  have  concerning  surrounding  public  land.  If  specific  actions  are 
recommended  in  the  officially  approved  master  plan  for  the  monument,  BLM  could  then 
undertake  a  plan  amendment  and  consider  those  changes  in  the  future.  Pending  an 
approved  plan  and  a  specific  proposal,  this  RMP  will  be  used. 

Response  No.  24  (Source:  106-7).  This  RMP/EIS  has  been  coordinated  on  numerous 
occasions  with  the  BLM  staff  in  Monticello,  Utah.  A  Memorandum  of  Understanding  exists 
between  the  two  offices  and  is  on  file  in  BLM's  San  Juan  Resource  Area  Office  in 
Durango,  Colorado,  concerning  the  land  use  plan  and  the  WSAs  in  Utah. 
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Response  No.  25  (Source:  106-8).  Adding  several  BLM  employees,  for  whatever 
reasons,  would  cause  insignificant  economic  impacts  within  the  planning  area. 

Response  No.  26  (Sources:  106-9  and  116-12).  The  'Les'  was  an  error  in  the  map 
legend  and  does  not  refer  to  the  ACEC.  The  ACEC  was  not  indicated  on  the  Preferred 
Alternative  Map  due  to  a  scheduling  problem;  however,  it  will  be  on  the  Final  Proposed 
Plan  Map. 

Response  No.  27  (Source:  106-10).  Text  has  been  changed  (see  FEIS,  Chapter  Two, 
Recreation). 

Response  No.  28  (Source:  106-11).  Text  has  been  changed  (see  FEIS,  Chapter  Two, 
Paleontology). 

Response  No.  29  (Source:  108-2).  Text  has  been  changed  (see  Appendix  Five,  Lands). 

Response  No.  30  (Source:  112-1).  Specific  achievable  objectives  related  to  each 
land  use  program  will  be  developed  in  the  site-specific  activity  plans  to  be  implemented 
over  the  term  of  this  plan,  which  does  not  analyze  site-specific  proposals  and  their 
resultant  impacts.  That  analysis  will  be  accomplished  through  additional  assessments 
associated  with  the  activity  plans.  The  opportunity  for  public  and  agency  involvement 
is  a  constant  and  ongoing  process  in  BLM's  operation. 

Response  No.  31  (Source:  112-7).  Erosion  inventories  for  the  remaining  63  percent 
of  the  planning  area  will  be  completed  as  manpower  and  funds  are  available.  The  RMP 
could  target  a  date  for  completing  the  inventory,  but  it  is  difficult  to  schedule  future 
budget  allocations. 

Response  No.  32  (Source:  112-6).  Potential  for  impacts  to  the  1,400  archaeologic 
and  historic  sites  mentioned  will  vary  significantly  depending  on  the  type  of  proposed 
treatment.  Many  of  these  sites  will  be  of  only  minor  significance;  the  other  more 
significant  sites  will  generally  be  avoided.  Impacts  still  can  occur  due  to  trampling 
and  increased  access;  however,  inventories  conducted  prior  to  treatments  and  cultural 
resource  monitoring  during  the  treatments  should  reduce  impacts. 

Response  No.  33  (Source:  112-8).  The  level  of  data  you  request  is  not  a  requirement 
of  RMP  level  planning.  When  site-specific  activity  plans  are  developed,  the  data  you 
have  indicated  is  necessary  for  planning  will  be  gathered  and  used  to  develop  site- 
specific  action  plans.  In  many  cases,  adequate  data  to  set  priorities  for  specific 
actions  and  sources  are  not  currently  available  to  BLM.  Any  improvement  of  water 
quality  in  the  upper  Animas  River  drainage  would  generally  benefit  all  resources. 

Response  No.  34  (Source:  112-9).  Adequate  inventory  data  do  not  exist  to  project 
salinity  reductions  between  alternatives.  Data  need  to  be  gathered  and  activity  plans 
developed  and  implemented  before  accurate  projections  can  be  made  concerning  non-point 
source  salinity  control. 

Response  No.  35  (Source:  112-10).  Text  has  been  changed  (see  FEIS). 

Response  No.  36  (Source:  112-11).  Site-specific  inventories  will  be  conducted  as 
manpower  and  funds  are  available  to  develop  activity  plans. 
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Response  No.  37  (Source:  112-12).  The  BLM  has  listed  in  priority  order  its  aquatic 
resource  management  program  to  those  streams  or  rivers  having  the  greatest  potential  for 
improvements.  Site-specific,  interagency  management  plans  will  be  developed  outlining 
specific  management  actions  and  inventories  needed  to  correct  resource  problems,  which 
does  not  mean  that  the  other  streams  or  rivers  in  the  planning  area  will  be  ignored. 
When  opportunities  for  actions  arise,  the  BLM  will  take  actions  to  correct  problems  and 
improve  aquatic/riparian  habitat.  See  Chapter  Three  (FEIS)  for  discussion  of  the 
impacts  of  intensive  livestock  and  wildlife  management. 

Response  No.  38  (Source:  112-13).  The  criteria  requested  are  developed  during  the 
site-specific  action  plans  and  are  not  needed  for  this  RMP. 

Response  No.  39  (Source:  112-14).  The  minimum  flows  needed  to  protect  beneficial 
uses  of  the  streams  are  also  of  concern  to  BLM.  This  is  an  ongoing  program  within  BLM 
but  not  an  "issue"  in  developing  this  RMP  and  was,  therefore,  not  discussed. 

Response  No.  40  (Source:  112-15).  The  ACEC  was  not  included  on  the  Preferred 
Alternative  Map  due  to  printing  conflicts.  Figure  1-1  was  developed  to  show  the 
proposed  area;  the  ACEC  will  be  shown  in  the  Final  Proposed  Plan  Map.  The  ACEC  could  be 
applied  to  the  Resource  Conservation  Alternative;  however,  the  BLM  chose  not  to  do  so  to 
provide  a  broader  range  of  alternatives. 

Response  No.  41  (Sources:  112-18  and  DU-1).  As  discussed  in  Appendix  Seven  in  the 
Draft  RMP,  the  BLM  is  going  to  develop  specific  monitoring  plans  for  the  various 
resource  programs.  The  plans  for  wildlife  and  range  are  very  detailed,  taking  into 
consideration  many  of  the  items  mentioned  in  your  comment  and  are  already  being 
developed  and  will  be  available  in  the  San  Juan  Resource  Area  Office.  The  RMP  does  not 
need  to  contain  all  these  types  of  data  if  they  are  readily  available.  We  encourage  the 
public  and  other  agencies  to  come  to  BLM  and  learn  what  we  are  doing  and  comment  on 
positive  improvements  to  our  monitoring  program. 

Monitoring  plans  for  water  quality  and  salinity  reductions  will  be  developed  in 
conjunction  with  developing  activity  plans,  required  because  of  the  site-specific  nature 
of  each  watershed  improvement  project.  Basic  data  collection  is  an  ongoing  process. 

Response  No.  42  (Source:  116-6).  See  FEIS  (Chapter  Two). 

Response  No.  43  (Source:  C-l).  The  BLM's  Proposed  Plan  is  to  specifically  close  the 
Cross,  Cahone,  and  Squaw/Papoose  canyons  to  vehicle  access,  subject  to  valid  existing 
rights. 

Response  No.  44  (Source:  N-l).  The  resources  are  listed  according  to  the  BLM  manual 
or  handbooks  concerning  environmental  documents. 

Response  No.  45  (Source:  N-7).  Many  parcels  of  public  land  in  the  planning  area 
have  erosion  problems  associated  with  them.  The  intent  of  the  RMP  was  to  identify  those 
areas  where  erosion  problems  were  most  significant  and  also  management  had  the  greatest 
potential  to  achieve  positive  results.  The  area  mentioned  by  the  commentator  was  not 
one  of  those  priority  areas.  The  BLM  would  be  glad  to  work  with  individuals  on  specific 
problems,  subject  to  available  manpower  and  funds. 
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Minerals 

Response  No.  46  (Source:  16-2).  There  is  a  great  demand  for  certain  mineral  com- 
modities, i.e.,  oil,  within  the  United  States.  BLM's  mineral  policy  is  to  "actively 
encourage  and  facilitate  the  development  by  private  industry  of  public  land  mineral 
resources  in  a  manner  that  satisfies  national  and  local  needs  and  provides  for  economi- 
cally and  environmentally  sound  exploration,  extraction,  and  reclamation  practices." 

Response  No.  47  (Source:  17-2).  The  majority  of  the  Cross,  Cahone,  and  Squaw- 
Papoose  canyon  WSAs  are  leased  for  oil  and  gas.  The  purpose  of  this  RMP  is  to  make 
future  leasing  decisions. 

Response  No.  48  (Source:  19-2).  BLM's  assessment  of  the  mineral  potential  is  on 
page  2-20  of  the  Draft  Wilderness  Technical  Supplement.  Impacts  to  the  mineral 
resources  are  summarized  in  Table  1-11  of  the  FEIS. 

Response  No.  49  (Source:  20-4).  Under  the  concept  of  valid  existing  rights,  pre- 
FLPMA  oil  and  gas  leaseholders  can  explore  and  develop  the  oil  and  gas  resources  under 
BLM's  Interim  Management  Policy.  The  last  column  heading  means  "approximate  percent  of 
WSA  covered  by  pre-FLPMA  oil  and  gas  leases"  (see  Table  2-2,  Draft  Wilderness  Technical 
Supplement). 

Response  No.  50  (Sources:  50-4,  DE-4,  and  DE-12).  See  Appendix  Four  of  the  FEIS  for 
a  discussion  of  the  lease  tracts  plus  maps. 

Response  No.  51  (Sources:  50-7  and  DE-13).  BLM  doesn't  feel  that  the  exchange  of 
pre-FLPMA  oil  and  gas  leases  is  an  alternative  within  the  scope  of  an  RMP.  In  this 
particular  case,  it  also  lacks  merit.  Insufficient  data  exist  to  determine  the  quantity 
or  value  of  the  oil  and  gas  in  these  leases,  which  are  necessary  to  facilitate  an 
exchange.  Even  if  this  data  were  available,  similarly  unleased,  high  potential  oil  and 
gas  lands  generally  are  not  available. 

Response  No.  52  (Source:  50-9).  BLM's  own  mineral  assessments  were  done  on  a  more 
site-specific  basis  than  USGS's  Circular  902-A-P  (1983).  BLM  feels  its  assessments  of 
mineral  potential  are  valid. 

Response  No.  53  (Source:  50-11).  BLM  policy  for  conducting  validity  investigations 
fall  under  four  criteria  (Washington  Office  IM-83-311):  (1)  Patent  application;  (2) 
conflict  with  a  disposal  application  and  public  interest  consideration;  (3)  conflict 
with  a  Federally  funded  project;  or  (4)  flagrant,  unauthorized  use.  Validity  investiga- 
tions presently  would  not  be  a  reasonable  investment  of  funds  nor  would  they  be  in  the 
public  interest. 

Response  No.  54  (Sources:  50-17,  72-1,  and  119).  At  this  stage,  BLM  is  identifying 
lands  for  further  consideration  for  possible  future  coal  leasing.  Site-specific  reviews 
of  these  areas  will  occur  and  consider  factors  such  as  those  mentioned  in  the  comment 
prior  to  any  future  decisions  to  lease  coal  (see  p.  1-9  through  1-12  of  FEIS). 

Response  No.  55  (Source:  53).  The  referenced  Washington  Office  Information  Bulletin 
postdates  the  DEIS;  however,  to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  the  guidelines  of  the 
system  for  fluid  mineral  leasing  will  be  incorporated  into  the  FEIS. 
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Response  No.  56  (Source:  59-2).  There  is  more  acreage  being  considered  for  coal 
leasing  in  the  Nucla  area  than  is  shown  on  the  Preferred  Alternative  Map,  an  error  that 
will  be  corrected  in  the  Final  Plan.  All  public  land  and  minerals  in  the  KRCRA  have 
been  considered  in  the  land  use  plan. 

Response  No.  57  (Sources:  67-1  and  112-16).  See  text  changes  in  the  FEIS  (p.  2-10 
through  2-12,  and  3-54  through  3-56). 

Response  No.  58  (Source:  67-2).  Chapter  Two  of  the  FEIS  addresses  the  affected 
environment.  Mentioning  the  mineral  commodities  acknowledges  their  known  or  potential 
occurrences.  Figures  2-la  and  2-1 b  indicate  the  mineral  areas  of  higher  value  (i.e., 
KGSs,  KRCRAs,  etc.)  and  were  not  meant  to  display  mineral  occurrence  throughout  the 
planning  area. 

Response  No.  59  (Source:  67-3).  This  is  stated  in  the  FEIS  (p.  2-12)  under  Other 
Minerals,  first  paragraph,  last  sentence. 

Response  No.  60  (Source:  67-4).  Aside  from  the  situation  with  oil  and  gas  leasing 
in  Menefee  and  Weber  mountains,  these  areas  are  not  identified  as  areas  in  which  pos- 
sible coal  leasing  is  recommended  during  the  10-year  period  of  the  plan.  The  coal 
reserves  would  not  be  "lost"--they  would  be  available  for  future  leasing,  subject  to  a 
plan  amendment. 

Response  No.  61  (Source:  67-5).  Uranium  and  vanadium  resources  would  not  be 
adversely  affected,  because  development  and  production  could  take  place  through  a  Plan 
of  Operations  under  the  43  CFR  3809  regulations. 

Response  No.  62  (Source:  67-6).  Adverse  impacts  from  the  no-surface  occupancy 
stipulation  would  be  the  additional  cost  of  directional  drilling,  as  discussed  in  the 
FEIS  (p.  3-54).  Current  technology  would  limit  the  development  of  oil  and  gas  resources 
in  areas  wider  than  one  mile  where  no-surface  occupancy  provisions  would  be  used. 

Response  No.  63  (Source:  67-7).  The  loss  of  4.2  billion  cubic  feet  of  gas  in  the 
Dolores  River  Canyon  WSA  was  added  to  the  minerals  discussion  in  the  Summary  in  Chapter 
One  (FEIS).  Under  the  Proposed  Plan,  coal  in  Menefee  and  Weber  mountain  areas  would  not 
be  lost,  but  these  areas  are  not  within  the  46,000  acres  identified  for  possible  coal 
leasing  in  the  second  round  sale  for  the  San  Juan  Coal  Region. 

Response  No.  64  (Source:  67-8).  See  Appendix  Five,  page  5-12,  of  the  FEIS  for  a 
description  of  minerals  management  in  the  Dolores  River  Canyon  and  Silverton  SRMAs. 

Response  No.  65  (Source:  73-1).  The  RMP  will  only  identify  areas  for  further 
consideration  for  coal  leasing.  Should  an  expression  of  interest  for  leasing  be 
received,  site-specific  impacts  will  be  addressed  during  the  activity  planning  stage. 

Response  No.  66  (Source:  79-2).  Special  stipulations  pertaining  to  fish  and  wild- 
life resources  may  be  added  to  the  lease  form.  These  stipulations  are  developed  on 
site-specific  bases  during  the  activity  planning  stages  of  the  coal  leasing  process. 

Response  No.  67  (Sources:  84-1  and  84-8).  Table  1-2-A  has  been  changed  in  the 
FEIS.  Forty-six  thousand  acres  available  for  exploration  and  development  in  the 
Proposed  Plan  should  not  be  confused  with  suitable  acres  (see  Table  1-2-A). 
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Response  No.  68  (Source:  84-2).  Surface  owner  preference  letters  were  sent  only  to 
surface  owners  whose  land  is  underlain  by  surface  mineable  coal  (as  required  by  BLM 
regulations).  Only  4  percent  of  the  coal  in  the  Durango  KRCRA  is  recoverable  by  surface 
mining  methods.  The  remaining  surface  landowners  were  not  contacted  concerning  sub- 
surface coal  mining. 

Response  No.  69  (Source:  84-3).  This  information  has  been  mapped  and  is  available 
in  BLM's  Durango  Office,  the  San  Juan  Resource  Area.  Some  of  the  surface  mineable  coal 
is  included  in  the  46,000  acres  (mainly  in  the  Chimney  Rock  area). 

Response  No.  70  (Sources:  84-4,  84-8,  and  120).  Forty-six  thousand  acres  is  the 
area  identified  for  possible  future  coal  leasing;  this  is  no  indication  that  this 
acreage  will  ever  actually  be  leased  and  does  not  directly  reflect  the  expressions  of 
industry  received  in  1983. 

Response  No.  71  (Source:  84-5).  Figures  are  included  in  the  RMP;  maps  showing  the 
areas  are  available  in  BLM's  Durango  Office  (San  Juan  Resource  Area).  Surface  owners 
were  contacted  where  surface  mineable  coal  is  present. 

Response  No.  72  (Source:  84-6).  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  assess  these  specific 
impacts  due  to  the  absence  of  specific  data  concerning  coal  mine  locations,  size,  trans- 
portation and  mining  techniques.  These  concerns  will  be  addressed  in  site-specific 
environmental  documents  prior  to  leasing. 

Response  No.  73  (Source:  84-7).  The  Appendix  Table  of  Contents  should  read  4-B-l 
instead  of  4-B-8.  Stipulations  are  derived  from  pre-lease,  site-specific  environmental 
assessments.  Adequate  environmental  stipulations  would  require  the  site-specific  data 
to  be  meaningful  in  protecting  all  resources. 

Response  No.  74  (Source:  100-3).  Options  may  exist  for  a  company  or  individual  to 
donate  a  lease  for  a  tax  deduction;  however,  BLM  has  had  no  experience  with  an  action 
such  as  this  and  it  would  have  to  be  totally  voluntary  on  the  lessee's  part.  In 
addition,  this  would  not  comply  with  BLM's  mineral  policy  (see  DEIS,  p.  1-9). 

Response  No.  75  (Source:  104-1).  As  shown  in  Appendix  Five,  minerals  are  a  multiple 
use  program  described  in  each  multiple  use  emphasis  area  within  the  planning  area  and 
are  not  limited  to  Minerals  Emphasis  Area  "E." 

Response  No.  76  (Sources:  104-2  and  105).  The  no-leasing  category  has  been  removed 
in  the  FEIS  and  will  now  be  leased  with  a  no-surface  occupancy  stipulation. 

Response  No.  77  (Source:  106-5).  BLM  has  consulted  with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  and  CD0W  concerning  such  operations  and  their  possible  effects  on  wildlife.  The 
BLM-proposed  plan  reflects  those  consultations. 

Response  No.  78  (Sources:  116-14  and  N-9).  Appropriate  protection  and  management  of 
paleontological  resources  will  vary  widely  depending  on  the  proposal  to  be  undertaken  in 
a  given  area.  Appendix  Five  (p.  5-19)  provides  direction  to  protect  the  area.  This 
will  occur  through  site-specific  environmental  analysis  completed  on  each  action. 

Response  No.  79  (Source:  118).  The  FEIS  is  being  revised  to  comply  with  the  Robert 
G.  Lynn  case  (76  IBLA  384,  October  27,  1983). 
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Response  No.  80  (Sources:  DE-2,  DE-10,  73-2,  and  82-2).  The  range  of  alternatives 
for  oil  and  gas  leasing  accurately  reflects  BLM  policy  (DEIS,  p.  1-9)  and  resource 
conditions  found  in  the  planning  area. 

Response  No.  81  (Source:  DE-14).  Where  data  were  sufficient,  estimates  of  oil  and 
gas  reserves  within  the  WSA  boundaries  were  given  in  the  DEIS  and  the  Draft  Wilderness 
Technical  Supplement. 

Response  No.  82  (Source:  DE-15).  See  the  Draft  Wilderness  Technical  Supplement, 
Table  1-1. 

Vegetation 

Response  No.  83  (Sources:  5-1,  23,  68,  71-1,  74,  76,  116-13,  and  DE-1).  The 
Research  Natural  Area  (RNA)  designation  for  the  protection  of  sensitive  plants  and  the 
occurrence  of  a  specific  plant  association  does  not  appear  to  be  necessary.  The  plant 
resources  are  within  the  proposed  Dolores  River  Canyon  Wilderness  Area,  whose  management 
will  provide  adequate  plant  protection.  When  a  specific  management  plan  is  written  for 
the  wilderness  area,  these  specific  vegetation  resources  would  be  addressed.  Currently, 
neither  our  data  nor  that  of  the  Colorado  Natural  Heritage  Inventory  has  documented  any 
current  or  realistic  potential  threat  to  the  area's  integrity. 

The  Spring  Creek  ACEC  nomination  could  be  counterproductive.  BLM  regulations  and 
the  Endangered  Species  Act  are  adequate  to  protect  this  area  from  degradation  without 
designation.  We  have  no  data  to  indicate  that  the  Spring  Creek  site  is  in  danger  from 
any  BLM-permitted  activities.  The  notoriety  associated  with  ACEC  designation  may  result 
in  private  and  commercial  collection  activities.  Collection  is  presently  not  a  problem 
because  the  site  is  not  well  known. 

The  designation  of  an  ACEC  for  Lupinus  crossus  and  Psorolea  aromatica  may  be 
premature.  Our  inventory  work  indicates  that  the  occurrence  of  these  two  species  within 
Paradox  Valley  is  more  extensive  than  previously  thought.  Additional  populations  of 
Lupinus  crossus  have  also  been  located  in  another  section  of  the  planning  area.  As  with 
the  other  sites,  our  inventory  work  and  that  of  the  Colorado  Natural  Heritage  Inventory 
have  not  identified  any  significant  existing  or  potential  threats  to  these  populations. 
In  addition  to  continuing  inventories  for  these  species,  regular  surveillance  flights 
are  conducted  over  Paradox  Valley  to  help  prevent  unauthorized  surface  disturbance.  BLM 
feels  strongly  that  the  plants  should  be  protected  and  feels  that  current  administrative 
protection  is  adequate  to  protect  the  plants. 

Be  aware  that  managing  ACEC  and  RNA  areas  is  still  subject  to  substantial  management 
discretion  and  very  little  additional  protection.  For  these  particular  sites,  we  cannot 
identify  any  clear  resource  management  advantage  to  be  gained  by  designation.  In  the 
future,  if  the  situation  at  any  of  these  sites  changes  and  designation  appears  advan- 
tageous, it  will  be  pursued. 

Response  No.  84  (Source:  79-4).  Under  the  Resource  Conservation  Alternative, 
management  emphasis  seeks  to  enhance  or  protect  native  rangeland  ecology.  Mechanical 
rangeland  treatments  or  vegetative  type  conversions  to  produce  forage  can  significantly 
alter  ecological  balance.  Treatments  that  resulted  in  changes  away  from  ecological 
balance  (as  defined  by  SCS  range  site  descriptions)  would  be  considered  to  have  adverse 
impacts.  Properly  designed  grazing  or  other  natural  treatments  may  result  in  improve- 
ments in  ecological  balance  as  well  as  increased  forage  production. 
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Response  No.  85  (Source:  93-1).  Executive  Order  11988  states  that: 

(d).  When  property  in  floodplains  is  proposed  for  lease,  easement,  right-of- 
way,  or  disposal  to  non-Federal  public  or  private  parties,  the  Federal  agency 
shall  (1)  reference  in  the  conveyance  those  uses  that  are  restricted  under 
Federal,  State,  or  local  floodplain  regulations;  and  (2)  attach  other  appro- 
priate restrictions  to  the  use  of  properties  by  the  grantee  or  purchaser  and 
any  successors,  except  where  prohibited  by  law;  or  (3)  withhold  such  properties 
from  conveyance. 

Response  No.  86  (Source:  93-2).  We  have  no  conclusive  data  to  indicate  that 
herptile  populations  near  the  McElmo  RNA  are  in  any  way  jeopardized  by  habitat  modifica- 
tion. Our  information  indicates  that  the  herptiles  occur  in  the  RNA  and  in  the  sur- 
rounding public  lands;  since  the  populations  inside  the  area  are  not  isolated,  they 
should  be  sustainable.  We  do  not  presently  have  sufficient  justification  to  warrant 
enlarging  this  area. 

Response  No.  87  (Source:  112-2).  The  stated  range  conditions  reflect  changes  in  the 
native  ecology.  Nearly  all  the  lands  have  been  altered  to  some  degree  by  cumulative 
impacts  of  past  activities.  Because  of  the  harsh  ecological  and  climatic  conditions, 
natural  regeneration  and  recovery  are  expected  to  take  many  years.  For  example,  pinyon- 
juniper  woodlands  might  take  300  years  to  reach  "excellent"  ecological  condition 
(equivalent  to  a  natural  climax  plant  community).  Differences  in  recovery  rates  are 
accounted  for  by  differences  in  investments  in  additional  forage  production  (land  treat- 
ments), differing  levels  of  intensive  management,  and  differing  management  emphases  with 
regard  to  maintaining  or  improving  native  rangeland  ecology. 


Wildlife 

Response  No.  88  (Source:  10-2).  Maintaining  undisturbed  tracts  of  diverse  habitats 
for  scientific  value  was  not  a  planning  issue  and,  therefore,  was  not  considered  in  the 
RMP. 

Response  No.  89  (Sources:  14-1  and  65-2).  A  new  table,  which  lists  plants  and 
animals  that  have  potential  for  occurrence  of  threatened  and  endangered  or  candidate 
species  within  each  of  the  eight  WSAs,  will  be  added  to  the  final  wilderness  document. 
The  Draft  Wilderness  Technical  Supplement  did  not  list  these  species.  Only  species 
listed  by  the  USFWS  are  addressed,  because  they  are  legislatively  mandated.  By  policy, 
BLM  also  attempts  to  protect  and  manage  an  additional  ten  species  that  are  of  concern  to 
the  State  of  Colorado.  Known  winter  habitat  for  bald  eagles  occurs  in  the  McKenna  Peak 
and  the  Dolores  River  Canyon  WSAs.  Known  hunting  habitat  for  peregrine  falcons  occurs 
within  the  Weber  and  Menefee  mountain  WSAs.  The  Dolores  River  Canyon  WSA  also  has  known 
populations  of  the  USFWS's  candidate  species  Erigeron  kachinensis,  as  well  as  popula- 
tions of  plant  species  that  are  of  concern  to  the  State  of  Colorado. 

Response  No.  90  (Source:  65-3).  Executive  orders  11990  and  11988  concerning  aquatic 
and  riparian  habitat  provide  BLM  with  authority  and  direction  to  protect  riparian  areas 
from  various  forms  of  activity  that  might  degrade  the  resources   BLM  is  instituting 
monitoring  studies  on  those  identified  problem  areas.  Most  riparian  areas  with  problems 
thought  to  be  related  to  grazing  activities  are  within  intensive  ("I")  management 
category  allotments.  As  AMPs  are  developed,  these  problems  will  be  addressed. 
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Wildlife  program  funds  for  vegetation  treatments  to  enhance  forage  production  would 
generally  be  used  only  in  wildlife  emphasis  areas  (designated  "B"  on  alternative  maps). 
Specific  management  guidance  for  these  areas  under  the  Proposed  Plan  (see  Appendix  Five, 
p.  5-7)  would  limit  livestock  use  where  needed  to  provide  sufficient  forage  for  big  game 
species  and  would  limit  total  use  on  forage  species  to  protect  highly  preferred  species 
of  forage  plants. 

Response  No.  91  (Source:  77-2).  The  best  information  available  indicates  that 
within  the  areas  with  potential  big  game-livestock  forage  conflicts,  in  the  past  five 
years,  elk  populations  have  increased  by  8  percent  and  deer  populations  have  increased 
by  less  than  3  percent.  While  elk  use  patterns  in  the  area  have  definitely  shifted,  we 
have  no  data  to  indicate  that  wildlife  use  on  BLM  lands  has  increased  overall  beyond  the 
8  percent  elk  population  increases. 

After  joint  consultation  with  grazing  permittees  and  Colorado  DOW  (CDOW)  personnel, 
after  all  agreed  to  estimates  of  elk  numbers,  calculated  forage  demand  by  elk  in  all 
cases  was  within  estimated  carrying  capacity.  However,  when  considered  with  livestock 
use,  total  use  apparently  exceeds  estimated  capacity.  Deer  numbers  were  derived  from 
CDOW  sampling  data.  In  several  areas,  estimates  of  deer  forage  demand  exceed  estimates 
of  capacity.  Monitoring  studies  are  being  initiated  in  all  areas  of  potential 
livestock-big  game  conflicts  to  determine  the  amounts  and  types  of  reductions  that  may 
have  to  be  made.  Where  monitoring  data  indicates  reductions  are  needed,  the  domestic 
livestock  and  wildlife  will  probably  share  that  reduction,  depending  on  data  results 
gathered. 

Response  No.  92  (Source:  79-3).  Protecting  peregrine  falcon  habitat  does  not  vary 
at  all  by  alternative.  The  DEIS  (p.  3-5,  paragraph  3)  refers  to  coal  development 
potential  foregone  within  the  Durango  KRCRA.  The  text  has  been  changed  in  the  FEIS  to 
reflect  the  revised  unsuitability  assessment. 

Response  No.  93  (Source:  116-1).  Given  limitations  on  document  length,  detailed 
analysis  was  necessarily  limited.  However,  cumulative  impacts  of  private  land  develop- 
ment, along  with  loss  of  wildlife  habitat  due  to  projected  developments  on  BLM  land, 
were  discussed  in  Chapter  Three.  CDOW  is  routinely  consulted  on  wildlife-related  plans 
and  is  a  major  cooperator  on  projects  developed  to  benefit  wildlife. 

Response  No.  94  (Source:  116-2).  CDOW  will  be  consulted  during  site-specific 
analysis  to  evaluate  wildlife  impacts  from  proposed  land  disposal  actions.  An  environ- 
mental assessment  would  be  prepared  for  each  disposal  action. 

Response  No.  95  (Sources:  51-3  and  116-3).  Managing  the  McElmo  RNA  will  be 
addressed  in  a  site-specific  activity  plan  to  be  developed  as  soon  as  funding  is 
provided,  after  the  FEIS  is  approved.  The  mineral  withdrawal  is  proposed  to  be  lifted 
due  to  lack  of  locatable  mineral  potential.  No-surface  occupancy  stipulations  for  oil 
and  gas  operations  would  be  maintained.  The  present  range  of  alternatives  is  adequate 
for  the  RNA. 

Response  No.  96  (Source:  116-5).  If  the  Dolores  River  Canyon  WSA  is  not  designated 
wilderness  by  Congress,  protective  RNA  status  for  the  rare  plant  habitat  in  Coyote  Wash 
could  then  be  considered  and  established  as  a  normal  function  of  BLM  management  and 
planning  system  maintenance. 
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Response  No.  97  (Source:  116-7).  See  changes  in  Chapter  One  (Table  1-4).  Based  on 
consultation  with  the  CDOW  regional  biologist  and  District  wildlife  managers,  those 
dates  would  be  most  appropriate  considering  local  habitat  and  climatic  conditions. 

Response  No.  98  (Source:  116-8).  Merriam's  turkey,  along  with  many  other  native 
wildlife  species,  were  not  listed  because  they  currently  inhabit  public  lands  in  the 
planning  area.  Page  5-5  of  the  DEIS  states  that  BLM  will  cooperate  with  CDOW  in 
reintroducing  species. 

Response  No.  99  (Source:  116-9).  Table  2-13  reflects  stream  survey  data  completed 
by  BLM  in  1984.  The  upper  reaches  of  Tabeguache  Creek  generally  maintain  a  year-round 
water  flow. 

Response  No.  100  (Source:  116:10).  The  statement  that  impacts  would  be  similar 
means  "of  a  similar  nature."  Those  differences  in  results  that  could  be  estimated  or 
measured  have  been  enumerated  in  Chapter  Three. 

Response  No.  101  (Source:  C-2).  BLM  has  knowledge  of  the  peregrine  falcons 
associated  with  the  Mesa  Verde  National  Park  area.  Protective  oil  and  gas  stipulations 
have  been  previously  used  to  protect  the  adjacent  public  land.  The  greatest  protection 
is  the  steep  topography  surrounding  the  site. 


Range 

Response  No.  102  (Sources:  4-1,  20-5,  65-5,  69,  77-1,  80,  and  83-1).  Present 
estimated  capacity  in  livestock  AUMs  displayed  in  Appendix  Table  9-E  is  based  on  data 
obtained  from  the  vegetation  inventory  (see  Appendix  Nine-G).  Appendix  Table  9-1-1 
shows  the  procedure  for  arriving  at  AUM  numbers  displayed  in  Appendix  Table  9-E  and  is 
used  as  baseline  data  for  alternative  analysis.  (See  the  Final  RMP  for  these 
appendices'  changes.)  It  is  BLM  policy  to  adjust  livestock  use  levels  by  methods 
described  on  pages  1-15  through  1-17  of  the  FEIS. 

Response  No.  103  (Sources:  37-3,  50-13,  52-2,  82-2,  107-3,  DE-9,  and  N-5).  Three  of 
the  four  alternatives  examined  result  in  improved  range  condition  over  the  long  term 
(see  figs.  3-1  through  3-4).  The  range  of  alternatives  reflects  viable  options 
consistent  with  BLM  policy  and  also  is  within  NEPA  requirements. 

During  the  life  of  the  land  use  plan  (10  years)  or  over  the  long  term  (20  years),  it 
is  not  technically  feasible  or  economical  to  expect  improved  range  condition  on  every 
acre.  Major  reasons  for  this  include  one  or  more  of  the  following:  (1)  under  present 
climatic  conditions,  vegetation  change  may  require  periods  exceeding  40  years;  (2) 
vegetation  change  may  require  manipulation  or  treatment  that  may  not  be  economical  or 
feasible  and;  (3)  some  areas  may  have  lost  their  natural  potential  to  improve  because  of 
soil  loss  or  competition  from  undesirable  plant  species,  unless  new  technology  Is 
developed.  For  example,  a  site  with  shallow  soils  producing  a  dense  stand  of  cheatgrass 
under  low  rainfall  may  not  produce  forage  associated  with  good  ecological  condition  in 
the  next  40  plus  years.  Such  sites  are  also  very  risky  candidates  for  mechanical  treat- 
ments such  as  seeding. 

Response  No.  104  (Sources:  4-2,  49-1,  and  85).  The  BLM  relies  on  the  technical 
expertise  and  professional  judgment  of  its  employees  in  formulating  resource  management 
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ined  and  supervised  by  professional  range  conserva- 
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guidance.  The  inventory  team  was  trained  and  supervised  by  profe 
tionists  whose  participation  in  the  program  ensured  quality  data. 

Response  No.  105  (Source:  49-2).  Current  BLM  policy  related  to  developing  grazing 
EISs  and  RMPs  is  intended  to  satisfy  our  court-ordered  obligations,  which  require  a 
detailed  level  of  data  and  site-specificity  for  each  allotment  necessary  to  make 
grazing-related  planning  decisions  and  impact  analysis. 

Response  No.  106  (Sources:  50-14  and  N-6).  See  text  changes  in  the  FEIS  (under  the 
No  Grazing  Subalternative). 

Response  No.  107  (Source:  50-15).  Of  approximately  14,400  acres  of  new  vegetation 
treatments,  3,050  acres  of  new  treatments  would  be  in  the  pinyon-juniper  vegetation  type 
(see  Appendix  Table  9-F  in  the  Draft  RMP  and  FEIS,  p.  3-60  and  3-61).  Approximately 
23,800  acres  (see  Appendix  Table  9-F  in  the  Draft  RMP)  would  be  maintained  during  the 
planning  period.  Approximately  one- third  to  one-half  of  this  acreage  is  in  the  pinyon- 
juniper  type. 

Response  No.  108  (Source:  50-16).  See  Monitoring  Livestock  Use  Adjustments  (Chapter 
One,  p.  1-16  through  1-17)  for  narrative  concerning  carrying  capacities  and  future 
development  concerning  the  Rangeland  Program  Summary. 

Response  No.  109  (Source:  54-2).  Due  to  time  constraints,  access  problems  and  rough 
terrain,  some  allotments,  including  South  Mountain  No.  7043,  were  inventoried  by  crews 
ferried  by  helicopter. 

Response  No.  110  (Source:  55-2).  The  Proposed  Plan  includes  considerable  action  to 
improve  vegetation  conditions  and  increase  forage  production  on  the  public  lands.  Table 
1-5  shows  estimated  improvement  costs  necessary  to  implement  grazing  management  on 
allotments  within  the  planning  area.  Grazing  systems  outlined  in  Appendix  Nine-C-1  (see 
the  Draft  RMP)  will  be  developed  through  activity  planning.  Livestock  adjustments  will 
occur  through  monitoring  efforts  (p.  1-16)  and  season-of-use  based  upon  critical  periods 
(see  Appendix  Nine-I-1  in  the  Final  RMP)  will  be  established.  Separately  or  in  combina- 
tion, these  efforts  are  necessary  to  properly  manage  the  vegetation  resource. 

Response  No.  Ill  (Source:  61-1).  Appendix  Table  9-E  (see  the  Final  RMP)  shows 
estimated  capabilities  by  allotment  by  alternative.  Page  9-E-7  in  the  Final  RMP 
summarizes  and  shows  comparisons  in  change  from  current  active  preference  and  three-year 
average  actual  use. 

Response  No.  112  (Source:  61-2).  This  was  merely  a  determination  that  the  current 
three-year  use  (actual  or  licensed)  is  as  indicative  of  the  livestock  operation  trends 
in  each  allotment  as  a  five-  or  even  ten-year  period  would  be. 

Response  No.  113  (Source:  61-3).  This  information  is  presented  on  p.  2-14  through 
2-17  of  the  FEIS. 

Response  No.  114  (Source:  61-4).  As  indicated  on  page  1-17,  locations  of  various 
grazing  systems  and  range  improvements  will  be  developed  through  the  AMP  process  rather 
than  through  this  RMP.  See  Chapter  One  and  Appendix  Seven  (in  the  Draft  RMP)  for 
monitoring  descriptions.  BLM  regularly  coordinates  its  monitoring  and  other  multiple 
use  programs  with  CD0W. 
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Response  No.  115  (Source:  61-5).  Under  the  Resource  Utilization  Alternative,  live- 
stock use  is  projected  to  increase  by  +29  percent  (from  current  active  preference)  and 
by  +44  percent  (from  3-year  actual  use)  as  shown  on  page  9-E-7  (see  the  Final  RMP). 
Page  9-E-l  explains  our  assumptions  in  gaining  additional  livestock  AUMs.  Chapter  One 
(Tables  1-5  and  1-6)  show  additional  improvements  relative  to  other  alternatives.  By 
increasing  forage,  these  improvements  would  result  in  both  livestock  and  big  game 
increase;  however,  our  proposed  decision  is  to  maintain,  not  increase,  big  game  numbers. 

Response  No.  116  (Source:  61-6).  Information  in  Chapter  Three  (Table  3-2,  Table 
3-4,  the  narrative  on  p.  3-49,  and  Table  3-8)  were  used  to  develop  Appendix  Table  9-E 
(see  the  Final  RMP),  which  is  a  summary  of  all  alternatives  and  compares  the  three-year 
average  use  with  total  use  proposed  for  each  alternative. 

Response  No.  117  (Source:  65-4).  BLM  is  recommending  intensive  management  to 
improve  livestock  management  and  vegetative  conditions  (see  Summary,  Proposed  Plan). 

Response  No.  118  (Source:  65-6).  For  categorical  procedures,  see  FEIS,  page  1-16. 
Categories  are  subject  to  change  when  acquired  data  indicate  a  need. 

Response  No.  119  (Source:  65-7).  Transfers  of  grazing  preference  are  governed  by 
current  regulations. 

Response  No.  120  (Source  77-3).  For  assumptions  used  in  developing  Appendix  Table 
9-E,  see  page  9-E-l  of  the  Final  RMP. 

Response  No.  121  (Source:  77-4).  The  23%   adjustment  shown  in  the  Summary  and  in 
Table  9-E  was  derived  from  the  vegetation  inventory  methods  described  in  Appendix  Nine-G 
of  the  Final  RMP.  See  also  Response  No.  101. 

Response  No.  122  (Source:  77-5).  It  is  not  our  intent  to  eliminate  or  drastically 
reduce  spring  use.  However,  this  use  will  be  regulated  as  shown  in  Appendix  Nine-I 
(Range  Assumptions). 

Response  No.  123  (Source:  83-2).  As  both  grazing  and  recreation  are  recognized 
components  of  the  BLM's  multiple  use  management  system,  a  balance  between  the  two  is 
strived  for. 

Response  No.  124  (Sources:  88-1  and  106-4).  The  public  lands  adjacent  to  Mesa  Verde 
National  Park  have  been  available  for  livestock  grazing  for  many  years.  BLM  is  not 
proposing  to  increase  the  use  but  to  maintain  present  use  levels  (see  Appendix  Nine-E  in 
the  Final  RMP).  We  have  no  knowledge  of  past  use  problems  requiring  the  need  for 
additional  fencing,  but,  if  needed  in  the  future,  joint  discussion  with  NPS  personnel 
would  be  undertaken.  Parts  of  the  boundary  are  currently  fenced,  with  topography 
greatly  limiting  use  in  many  other  areas. 

Response  No.  126  (Source:  112-3).  See  range  improvements,  page  1-17  for  priority 
ranking. 

Response  No.  127  (Source:  112-4).  See  Table  9-D-2  in  the  Draft  RMP  and  see  Chapter 
One,  Management  Guidance  Common  to  All  Alternatives  (DEIS,  p.  1-15  through  1-17). 
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Response  No.  128  (Source:  112-5).  See  range  improvements,  page  1-17  and  assump- 
tions, Appendix  Nine-I  (in  the  Final  RMP).  See  Appendix  tables  9-D-2  and  9-D-3  in  the 
Draft  RMP  and  Emphasis  Area  A,  livestock  management,  p.  1-20.  Additional  analysis  is 
contained  in  the  various  resource  components  throughout  Chapter  Three. 


Recreation 

Response  No.  129  (Sources:  12,  20-2,  and  54-1).  Decisions  regarding  site-specific 
actions  adjacent  to  the  Dolores  River  are  not  being  formulated  as  part  of  this  planning 
process.  Planning  for  construction  sites  and  facilities  on  the  Dolores  River  is  cur- 
rently being  analyzed  as  part  of  the  Dolores  Project-McPhee  Dam  development  complex. 
The  Definite  Plan  Report  and  Environmental  Impact  Statement  for  the  Dolores  Project 
calls  for  development  of  Whitewater  boating  access  sites  on  the  Dolores  River  below 
McPhee  Dam.  This  development  action  is  separate  from  the  San  Juan-San  Miguel  plan  (see 
FEIS,  p.  2-36  through  2-40).  Additionally,  more  site-specific  planning  on  Dolores  River 
recreation  sites  with  public  input  will  follow  the  completion  of  the  RMP. 

However,  site-specific  management  actions  on  the  Dolores  River  will  be  guided  by 
direction  determined  in  the  plan  and  by  commitments  previously  made  as  part  of  the 
Dolores-McPhee  Project.  For  example,  future  site  development  between  Gypsum  Valley  and 
Bedrock  will  obviously  be  influenced  by  potential  wilderness  designation  of  the  Dolores 
River  Canyon  WSA  or  by  the  availability  of  boatable  water  released  from  McPhee  Dam. 

BLM's  primary  recreation  management  goal  is  to  ensure  the  continued  availability  of 
outdoor  recreation  opportunities  that  the  public  seeks  and  that  are  not  readily  avail- 
able from  other  public  or  private  entities.  Intensive  development  may  be  provided  in 
areas  where  recreation  opportunities  not  available  from  other  public  or  private  entities 
would  be  denied  to  the  public,  or  where  there  is  significant  need  for  BLM  management  due 
to  resource  damage,  visitor  health  and  safety  problems,  and  resource  user  conflicts 
involving  recreation. 

Response  No.  130  (Source:  13-2).  Approximately  90  percent  of  the  planning  area  is 
designated  "open"  to  motorized  vehicle  use,  which  means  there  are  no  restrictions  on  ORV 
enthusiasts  in  "open"  areas. 

Response  No.  131  (Source:  13-3).  There  are  no  provisions  made  in  the  plan  for  "play 
ORV  areas"  because  the  issue  was  ne^er   raised  during  the  planning  process. 

Response  No.  132  (Source:  35).  Refer  to  Response  No.  128.  Site-specific  actions, 
such  as  development  of  drinking  water  and  sanitary  facilities,  will  be  addressed  in  more 
detailed  planning  documents,  beyond  the  scope  of  this  plan. 

Response  No.  133  (Sources:  37-4,  41,  50-19,  51-2,  71-3,  73-2,  88-1,  DE-8,  and  N-4). 
BLM's  ORV  regulations  require  all  public  lands  to  be  designated  as  "open,"  "limited,"  or 
"closed."  The  objectives  of  these  regulations  are  (1)  to  protect  the  resources  of  the 
public  lands;  (2)  to  promote  the  safety  of  all  users  of  those  lands;  and  (3)  to  minimize 
conflicts  among  various  uses  of  those  lands. 

Without  identified  conflicts  or  problems,  there  is  no  need  to  arbitrarily  restrict 
motorized  activity.  The  range  of  restrictions  exhibited  in  the  alternatives  adequately 
reflects  documented  conflicts  or  violations  of  the  BLM's  ORV  management  objectives  and 
mitigates  any  such  identified  problem  situations. 
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Response  No.  134  (Source:  50-18).  The  Resource  Conservation  Alternative  contains  a 
proposal  for  a  mineral  withdrawal  on  the  Dolores  SRMA  as  was  presented  in  September  1983 
(see  Appendix  Five,  Emphasis  Area  C,  Minerals). 

Response  No.  135  (Source:  50-21).  The  recreation  program  is  the  lead  program  in  BLM 
for  RNAs. 

Response  No.  136  (Source:  116-11).  The  ONA  is  3,100  acres.  The  560  acres  was 
proposed  for  a  mineral  withdrawal. 


Wilderness 

Response  No.  137  (Source:  1).  BLM  will  address  issues,  such  as  low  level  military 
flights,  in  the  Wilderness  Management  Plan  following  an  area's  designation  as  wilderness 
by  Congress. 

Response  No.  138  (Sources:  2,  3,  5-2,  6,  13-1,  15,  16-1,  17-1,  18-1,  20-3,  22,  24-2, 
26,  28,  30,  31,  33,  34,  37-1,  39,  40-1,  42,  44,  47,  50-5,  51-1,  52-1,  55-1,  58-2,  59-1, 
60-1,  62-2,  65-1,  70-1,  71-2,  73-3,  75,  78,  81,  82-1,  87,  88-2,  89,  90,  91,  92-1,  94-2, 
95,  96,  97,  98,  100-1,  104-3,  107-1,  110,  112-17,  116-4,  117,  121,  124,  DU-2,  DE-3, 
DE-5,  DE-6,  DE-11,  and  N-2). 

The  Dolores  River  Canyon  WSA  (the  Wilderness  Manageability  Alternative  listed  in  the 
Draft  Wilderness  Technical  Supplement,  p.  1-9)  is  being  recommended  as  preliminarily 
suitable  for  wilderness  designation,  primarily  because  it  possesses  highly  outstanding 
characteristics  for  primitive  and  unconfined  recreation,  solitude,  and  naturalness,  as 
well  as  scenic  grandeur  and  superb  wilderness  characteristics.  ,  It  is  a  nationally 
unique  area  and  is  worthy  of  preservation  in  its  natural  state.  In  addition,  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation's  salinity  control  project  proposal  (see  FEIS,  Chapter  Two,  for 
additional  description)  could  be  accommodated  within  the  proposed  suitable  area  (see  BOR 
Letter  108  and  Response  No.  151). 

(1)  Formerly  a  Wild  and  Scenic  River  candidate  as  recommended  by  an  interagency 
study  report  in  1976  and  recommended  to  Congress  for  protection  on  several  occasions; 

(2)  Outstanding  primitive  and  unconfined  recreation  opportunities  associated  with 
the  river,  canyons,  and  mesas; 

(3)  Unique  plant  and  animal  communities  found  within  the  WSA  that  contain 
threatened  and  endangered  species  habitat;  and 

(4)  Extremely  diverse  topography  and  geology  that  lends  to  the  creation  of  out- 
standing scenery,  vistas  and  excellent  solitude  opportunities. 

This  unique  combination  of  factors,  found  only  in  the  Dolores  River  Canyon  WSA, 
creates  the  specific  need  and  rationale  for  BLM  to  recommend  this  area  as  preliminarily 
suitable  for  wilderness  designation. 

A  total  of  28,539  acres  would  be  recommended- -the  acreage  and  boundaries  listed  in 
the  Wilderness  Manageability  Alternative  and  Preferred  Alternative  in  the  Draft 
Wilderness  Technical  Supplement  (April  1984).  A  wilderness  management  plan  will  be 
developed  following  the  area's  designation  by  Congress. 
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Nonsui table-- Specific  Rationale— Cross,  Cahone,  and  Squaw/Papoose  Canyon  WSAs. 
These  WSAs  would  be  recommended  as  nonsui table  for  wilderness7  designation  based  on  the 
following  reasons: 

0 

(1)  All  three  WSAs  have  manageability  problems  because  of  numerous  pre-FLPMA  oil 
and  gas  leases,  encumbering  an  average  of  approximately  42  percent  of  the  public  land 
within  these  WSAs  (see  maps  and  narrative  in  Appendix  Four);  they  also  contain  numerous 
unpatented  mining  claims.  There  is  a  moderate  to  high  probability  that  some  of  the  pre- 
FLPMA  leases  or  mining  claims  will  be  developed  during  the  term  of  the  plan. 

(2)  They  do  not  contain  nationally  significant  values  (scenery,  T&E  habitat,  and 
recreation)  unique  enough  for  wilderness  designation.  Although  their  cultural  resources 
are  unique,  these  cultural  values,  along  with  the  oth^er  primary  values  identified  (road- 
less, wildlife,  etc.),  will  be  properly  managed  in  consonance  with  other  resources 
including  livestock  grazing,  aquatic/riparian  habitat,  and  minerals. 

Nonsui table— Specific  Rational e— Weber  and  Menefee  mountains,  McKenna  Peak,  and 
Tabeguache  Creek  WSAs.  These  WSAs  would  be  recommended  as  nonsui table  for  wilderness 
designation  based  on  the  following  reasons: 

(1)  The  values  contained  in  each  area  (i.e.,  scenery,  wildlife  habitat,  etc.)  are 
not  nationally  significant  enough  for  inclusion  in  the  NWPS.  While  they  may  be  locally 
or,  in  some  cases,  regionally  important,  to  be  suitable  for  recommendation,  BLM  feels 
that  these  areas  should  contain  a  substantial  amount  of  nationally  significant  values  to 
be  recommended  for  inclusion  in  the  NWPS. 

(2)  The  management  proposed  by  BLM  is  the  most  appropriate  use  of  the  land  and 
would  protect  the  sensitive  resources  found  in  each  area. 

(3)  The  majority  of  the  primary  values  identified  (roadless,  visual,  wildlife 
habitat,  etc.)  by  the  public  can  be  managed  in  a  nonwilderness  alternative  management 
scheme  through  professional  application  of  the  principles  of  multiple  use  management. 

(4)  Weber  Mountain  WSA  has  four  pre-FLPMA  oil  and  gas  leases  (see  Appendix  Four, 
Table  4-3)  with  known  oil  and  gas  production.  A  KGS  is  located  at  its  northern 
boundary,  which  raises  concerns  as  to  its  future  management.  Developing  these  leases 
(which  has  a  low  to  moderate  probability  to  occur)  would  severely  affect  the  values 
contained  in  the  area. 

(5)  Tabeguache  Creek  WSA  is  a  sensitive  area  ecologically  and  archaeologically. 
Protecting  the  wildlife  and  archaeological  values  can  be  accomplished  by  designating  the 
canyon  as  an  Outstanding  Natural  Area  (ONA).  Recreation  use  may  be  incompatible  with 
this  proposed  management  direction.  Visitor  use  of  the  area  may  be  limited  only  to 
educational  and  scientific  purposes;  a  management  plan  would  be  written  after  the  area 
is  designated  an  ONA  and  would  consider  those  uses.  The  integrity  of  the  main  canyon 
will  also  be  protected  by  an  ORV  closure  and  no-surface  occupancy  stipulations  for  oil 
and  gas  leasing. 

(6)  These  four  WSAs  would  not  significantly  expand  wilderness  opportunities  within 
a  day's  driving  time  of  major  population  centers,  because  there  are  significant 
designated  wilderness  areas  in  the  immediate  region  (see  Appendix  Three-A  of  the  Draft 
Wilderness  Technical  Supplement). 
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These  sever  areas  met  the  basic  definition  of  WSAs  and  were  therefore  identified  as 
WSAs;  however,  they  do  not  contain  nationally  significant  values  to  the  same  degree, 
extent,  or  comtination  of  those  found  in  the  Dolores  River  Canyon  WSA  or  other  areas 
previously  recommended  suitable  within  BLM's  Montrose  District. 

Therefore,  it  is  BLM's  recommendation  that  these  seven  WSAs  do  not  warrant  inclusion 
into  the  NWPS;  they  would  be  managed  under  BLM's  Interim  Management  Policy  for  WSAs 
until  the  wilderness  review  process  is  completed. 

Response  No.  139  (Sources:  10-1,  18-2,  20-1,  36-1,  37-2,  50-8,  62-1,  75,  88-2,  94-1, 
107-2,  DE-7,  ar d  N-3).  During  the  BLM's  wilderness  inventory  process,  the  upper  three 
miles  of  Coyote  Wash  and  Nyswonger  Mesa  were  eliminated  from  further  wilderness  resource 
consideration  due  to  the  presence  of  maintained  roads  and  seismic  bulldozing  scars. 
There  is  no  nev  information  that  indicates  that  the  inclusion  of  these  areas  would  add 
to  the  manageat  i'lity  or  improve  the  wilderness  resource  values  of  those  lands  within  the 
portion  of  the  Dolores  River  Canyon  WSA  recommended  suitable  for  wilderness 
designation,  [uring  the  wilderness  inventory  process,  no  formal  appeals  were  made  to 
the  Interior  Beard  of  Land  Appeals  (IBLA)  concerning  these  lands. 

For  more  ir formation  on  Tabeguache  Creek,  McKenna  Peak,  Weber  and  Menefee  mountains, 
and  Cahone,  Cress,  and  Squaw/Papoose  canyon  WSAs,  see  Response  No.  141. 

Response  No.  140  (Source:  14-2).  There  are  other  WSAs  in  the  Montrose  District 
which  were  not  included  in  the  San  Juan-San  Miguel  RMP/EIS.  These  WSAs  have  been,  or 
will  be,  studied  through  other  land  use  plans.  Draft  recommendations  are  planned  to  be 
completed  by  H86. 

Two  wilderress  EISs  have  been  completed  within  the  Montrose  District.  The 
Powderhorn  Instant  Study  Area  FEIS  was  completed  in  1984,  resulting  in  43,311  acres 
being  recommenced  to  Congress  as  suitable  for  wilderness  designation.  This  area  is 
currently  being  considered  for  designation  by  Congress.  The  Gunnison  Basin/American 
Flats-Silvertor;  DEIS  was  completed  in  1982;  the  Preferred  Alternative  of  this  DEIS 
recommended  as  suitable: 

WSA  Inventory  Number  Acreage 

Red  Cloud  Peak  (C0-030-208)  11,140 

Handies  Peak  (CO-030-241)  7,120 

American  Flats  (CO-030-217)  1,505 

Weminuche  Contiguous  (C0-030-238B)  375 

Whitehead  Gulch  (C0-030-230B)  4,115 

Needle  Creek  (C0-030-229B)  4,100 


Two  WSAs  are  contiguous  to  WSAs  currently  being  studied  in  the  Grand  Junction 
Resource  Management  Plan,  scheduled  to  be  issued  as  a  Draft  RMP/EIS  in  the  spring  of 
1985.  Three  WSAs  remain  to  be  studied:  Gunnison  Gorge  (C0-030-353),  19,500  acres; 
Adobe  Badlands  (C0-030-370B),  10,560  acres;  and  Camel  Back  (CO-030-353),  10,900  acres. 
These  three  WS^s  (totaling  approximately  41,000  acres)  will  be  studied  as  part  of  the 
Uncompahgre  Basin  RMP/EIS  scheduled  for  completion  in  September  of  1986. 
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Response  No.  141  (Sources:  19-1,  29,  and  45).  The  boundary  of  the  Dolores  River 
Canyon  WSA  is  correctly  portrayed  as  shown  on  the  map  on  page  1-10  of  the  Draft 
Wilderness  Technical  Supplement;  the  map  on  page  2-22  is  not  the  official  BLM  map  of  the 
WSA  boundary  and  will  be  corrected  in  the  Final  Wilderness  EIS.  Therefore,  no  addition 
was  made  to  the  WSA  boundary.  The  original  topographic  map  of  the  WSA  boundary  is  in 
the  Permanent  Documentation  File  in  BLM's  Montrose  District  Office,  2465  South  Townsend, 
Montrose,  Colorado. 

This  WSA  boundary  does  not  "cut  off  the  land  owner's  access  to  his  own  lands  in 
Section  31."  The  present  way  is  impassable  to  four-wheeled  vehicles  but  is  open  to  foot 
and  horse  access.  In  a  meeting  between  the  landowner  and  BLM  in  June  1984,  the  land- 
owner stated  that  he  did  not  require  motorized  vehicle  access  to  his  land  in  Section  31 
and  that  he  preferred  to  use  the  way  as  a  stock  driveway  for  his  cattle.  For  more 
discussion  about  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  letter,  see  Response  No.  152. 

Response  No.  142  (Source:  21).  This  information  is  contained  in  Appendix  Three-A 
and  on  pages  2-1  and  2-2  of  the  Draft  Wilderness  Technical  Supplement. 

Response  No.  143  (Source:  24-1).  While  wilderness  resource  management  may  be 
restrictive  to  some  of  the  multiple  use  programs,  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management 
Act  of  1976  recognized  wilderness  as  a  component  of  multiple  use  management  on  the 
public  lands. 

Response  No.  144  (Source:  36-1).  Following  designation  of  the  Dolores  River  Canyon 
WSA  as  wilderness  by  Congress,  BLM  will  prepare  a  wilderness  management  plan,  which  will 
address  commercial  outfitters  and  the  need,  if  any,  to  allocate  use  by  river  runners, 
both  private  and  commercial. 

Response  No.  145  (Source:  40-2).  The  term  "vehicle  way"  is  defined  specifically  in 

the  BLM's  Wilderness  Inventory  Handbook,  derived  from  Congressional  hearings  held  in 

conjunction  with  the  formulation  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  (FLPMA) 

of  October  21,  1976.  A  vehicle  way  and  roadless  are  defined  as: 

The  word  'roadless'  refers  to  the  absence  of  roads  which  have  been 
improved  and  maintained  by  mechanical  means  to  insure  relatively  regular  and 
continuous  use.  A  way  maintained  solely  by  the  passage  of  vehicles  does  not 
constitute  a  road. 

Response  No.  146  (Source:  50-3).  The  WSAs  do  qualify  for  consideration;  however, 
BLM  does  not  feel  that  they  have  the  degree  of  outstanding  qualities  to  actually  qualify 
to  be  recommended  to  Congress  as  preliminarily  suitable  for  inclusion  in  the  NWPS. 

Response  No.  147  (Sources:  50-1  and  60-3).  As  described  on  page  3-1  of  the  Draft 
Wilderness  Technical  Supplement,  diversity  in  the  NWPS  is  but  one  of  several  factors 
considered  by  BLM  (see  Table  3-A).  BLM  has  complied  with  the  appropriate  regulations; 
it  does  not  count  "votes"  but  provides  opportunities  for  all  of  the  public  to  partici- 
pate in  the  process  before  making  decisions  or  recommendations. 

Response  No.  148  (Sources:  50-8  and  50-12).  See  Responses  No.  141  and  142.  In 
addition,  the  areas  on  Skein  Mesa  and  Davis  Mesa  were  not  included  in  the  WSA  because  of 
past  road  development  and  uranium  and  oil  and  gas  exploration.  No  formal  appeals  were 
received  during  the  wilderness  inventory  process  on  any  of  these  lands  adjacent  to  the 
then-proposed  WSA  boundary. 
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The  road  constructed  between  Cross  and  Cahone  canyon  WSAs  was  built  for  Pioneer- 
Uravan  by  Daniel  Dalrymple,  not  Phillips  Uranium.  Phillips  Uranium's  exploration 
activity  was  conducted  in  a  nonimpairing  manner.  The  road  built  for  Pioneer-Uravan  was 
not  discovered  for  several  months  after  it  was  constructed.  Other  mining  activity  (pre- 
FLPMA  uranium  mining)  had  occurred  below  this  road  construction;  thus,  the  area  was 
eliminated  from  further  wilderness  resource  consideration.  This  area  between  Cross  and 
Cahone  canyon  WSAs  was  not  formally  appealed  during  the  wilderness  inventory  process. 

Resource  No.  149  (Source:  58-1).  Deletions  in  the  land  proposed  suitable  for 
wilderness  designation  (Proposed  Plan)  for  the  Dolores  River  Canyon  WSA  were  not  based 
on  mining  claims.  The  913  acres  deleted  were  to  increase  the  manageability  of  the 
proposed  wilderness  area  by  reducing  potential  conflicts  with  private  land  (patented 
mining  claims)  and  ORV  use.  See  also  Response  No.  141. 

Response  No.  150  (Source:  84-9).  Should  Menefee  Mountain  WSA  be  designated  by 
Congress  as  wilderness,  BLM  would  attempt  to  acquire  the  private  inholding  if  the  land- 
owner were  willing  to  exchange  or  sell  his/her  land. 

Response  No.  151  (Source:  92-2).  As  a  result  of  a  Congressionally  approved  boundary 
adjustment,  the  West  Needles  Contiguous,  Needle  Creek,  Whitehead  Gulch,  and  Weminuche 
Contiguous  WSAs  are  now  under  the  San  Juan  National  Forest's  administration  (see 
Appendix  One  in  the  Draft  RMP)  and  have  been  recommended  as  preliminarily  suitable  for 
wilderness  designation. 

Response  No.  152  (Source:  108-1).  The  WSA  boundary  cannot  be  redrawn  by  BLM  to  omit 
the  eastern  1/4  of  Section  31  (160  acres).  Only  Congress  can  make  the  decision  as  to 
which  lands  are  officially  released  from  further  wilderness  consideration  once  they  have 
been  designated  a  WSA  (stated  in  Section  603  of  FLPMA,  October  21,  1976).  However,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  can  work  directly  with  BLM  through  the  normal  ROW  process.  The 
BLM's  Interim  Management  Policy  and  Guidelines  for  Lands  Under  Wilderness  Review  (IMP) 
dated  July  12,  1983,  states: 

New  rights-of-way  may  be  approved  for  temporary  or  permanent  uses  that 
do  not  satisfy  the  nonimpairment  criteria  only  under  the  following  con- 
ditions: .  .  .  (c)  In  cases  of  non-Federal  land  where  the  BLM  has  deter- 
mined that  application  to  the  nonimpairment  standard  would  unreasonably 
interfere  with  the  enjoyment  of  the  landowner's  rights  .  .  .  (pg.  20; 
3.  Right-of-Way  Corridors). 

Omitting  160  acres  of  the  WSA  would  take  Congressional  action,  which  would  not  meet 
the  present  time  frame  of  1987  (as  proposed  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation).  Issuing  a 
ROW,  as  described  in  the  IMP,  would  meet  the  deadline  and  is  found  to  have  less  impact 
in  the  long  term  (after  completing  the  EA)  on  wilderness  and  other  resource  values. 

The  official  topographic  map  in  BLM's  Permanent  Documentation  File  was  shown  to  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  staff  in  Montrose,  Colorado,  in  June  1984.  It  was  explained  to 
their  staff  that  the  map  on  page  1-10  of  the  Draft  Wilderness  Technical  Supplement  cor- 
rectly  portrays  the  boundary  of  the  Dolores  River  Canyon  WSA.  See  also  Response  No.  149. 
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Response  No.  153  (Source:  122-1).  The  commentator  has  confused  the  BLM's  "Interim 
Management  Policy"  (IMP)  for  wilderness  study  areas  (WSAs)  and  the  development  of  this 
RMP  for  this  area.  The  IMP  will  be  in  effect  pending  Congressional  action  on  the  WSAs. 
The  RMP  will  provide  the  long-term  guidance  concerning  future  management  after 
Congressional  action  on  the  WSAs.  The  table  on  page  1-36  (DEIS)  was  not  meant  to  be  a 
priority  listing  of  land  uses  proposed  for  the  areas;  it  merely  describes  the  proposed 
multiple  use  emphases  to  be  used  for  future  management.  The  commentator  is  encouraged 
to  read  the  multiple  use  description  for  cultural  resources  found  (p.  5-21  through  5-24) 
in  Appendix  Five  of  the  DEIS  to  see  that  restrictions  on  minerals  are  ^ery   specific  to 
given  areas  and,  generally  speaking,  would  not  greatly  limit  or  restrict  the  mineral 
development  in  the  areas.  In  addition,  the  Draft  RMP  did  not  mention  locatable  minerals 
on  pages  3-54  through  3-56,  because  the  BLM-proposed  plan  for  the  area  should  not  have 
significant  impacts  on  the  locatable  mineral  industry. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 


el,    Oraft  Resoun 


Area  Manager  -  San  Juan  Resou1 
U.S.   Department  of  the   Interi- 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Federal    Building,   (loom  102 
701  Camino  del  Rio 
Ourango.  CO     81301 


in 


1 
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Thank  you  for  allowing  us   the  opportunity  to  reviWThe  San  Juan/Sari~pnquei 
Draft  Resource  Management  Plan   (RMP)   and  Environmental    Impact   Statement   (EIS). 

"he  Air  Force  Interest   in   these  matters   is  to  retain  use  of  existing  and   the 
establishment  of  future  military  air  training  routes  which  traverse  wilderness 
areas.     Currently  there  are  no   low   level   training  routes   traversing   the  study 
area. 

This  situation,  however,  can  change  at  anytime  depending  on  military  airspace 
requirements.  These  requirements  are  based  on  mission  requirements,  fuel  cor' 
and  environmental  constraints  which  subject  these  flights  to  frequent  change 
As  a  rule,  the  Air  Force  relegates  low  level  high  speed  flights  to  the  least 
accessible  and  sparsely  Inhabited  areas  because  of  general  aviation  needs  am 
nnr>.,t**aA  inn       Up  jui    that   unu  niup  r on ^ i d p t h 1 1 on   in   vour  management  plam 


nsidera 
avoid  any  confli 


inagement   planning 
th  future  use  of   low 


populated  areas.     We  ask   that  yo 

efforts  to  these  Air  Force  needs   t 

altitude  airspace  by  the  Air  Force 

The  Air  Force  position  on  these  flights  is  based  on  the  high   training  and  readi- 
ness values  rendered  by  use  of  these  low  altitude  flights.     Restrictions  on 
military  overflights  are  opposed  by  the  Air  Force. 

We  hope  this   information   is  helpful   in  your  planning  efforts.      If  additional 
Information   1s  needed,  please  contact  Mr.   Tony  Robledo,   at  214-767-2514,   or  FTS 
729-2514. 


PAUL  D.  GARCIA,   Lt  Col,  USAF 
Chief,   Environmental   Planning  Oi> 


SAN  JUAN  BASIN  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY 

Chapter  of  Colorado  Archaeological  Society 


SAN  JUAN  BASIN  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY     2 

Chapter  of  Colorado  Archaeological  Society 
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Tel.  303-884-2486 


Dave  filler.  Area  Manager 
San  Juan  Resource  Area 
Bureau  of  Land  l-anagement 
Rm.  102 

?01  Camino  del  Rio 
Durango,  CO  81301 

Dear  Mr.  Miller: 

The  San  Juan  Basin  Archaeologic: 
their  support  for  granting  wilderness 
study  areas  in  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man; 
Unit.  Members  of  our  group  have  visi- 
these  areas  in  recent  months,  and  are 
scenic  beauty  of  the  Dolores  River  Car 
of  the  Cross  Canyon  and  Cahcne  Canyon 
and  ecological  diversity  of  the  Weber 
areas.  These  fragile  ecosystems  are  i 
pie,  and  to  our  children  and  their  ch 
multiple-use  management. 


Tel.  303-259-0841 


..AY  2  3  1984 


1  Society  wishes  to  express 
status  to  the  eight  wilderness 
gement's  San  Juan  Planning 
ed  and  hiked  over  several  of 
particularly  impressed  by  the 
yon,  the  rich  cultural  resource 
areas,  and  the  primitiveness 
Mountain  and  Menefee  Mountain 
f  too  great  value  to  our  peo- 
Idren,  to  justify  a  return  to 


We  would  appreciate  your  reccmmt ndation  of  wilderness  designa- 
tion -  the  "All  Wilderness  Ai  ternativt "  -  f°r  Cahone  Canyon,  Croea 
Canyon,  Menefee  Mountain  and  Weber  Mointaini  we  suggest  the  'Wilder- 
ness Manageability  Alternative''  for  the  Dolores  Canyon t  and  we  sup- 
port either  the  "Wilderness  Alternate"  or  the  "Wilderness  Manage- 


JOHNW  SANDI  RS 


TaL  303-804-2486 


TeL  303-259-0841 


ability  Alternative"  for  the  remaining  three  study  areas.  We  feel 
all  eight  areas  should  remain  roadless  and  free  of  lumbering,  min- 
ing or  drilling  activity. 


Sincerely  yours. 


C2> 


&ueJ^£s<- 


Penny  Caldwell,  President 
San  Juan  Basin  Archaeologic 
1  West  28th  Street  Way 
Durango,  CO  81301 


Gov .  Lamm 

Rep.  Kogovsek 

Sen.  Hart 

Sen.  Armstrong 
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Hay  22,  1984 

Dave  Miller 

Area  Manager 

San  Juan  Resource  Area  BLM 

?01  Camino  del  Rio 

Durango,  CO  81301 

Dear  Mr.  Kill  en 

Thank  you  for  sending  me  a  copy  of  the  Draft  Resource  Management 
rlan  and  Environmental  Impact  Statement  for  the  San  Juan  -  San 
Miguel  planning  area. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  th°  BLM  plans  for  the  eight  wild- 
erness study  areas  in  our  state.   I  have  visited  most  of  the  study 
areas  and  feel  that  all  eight  are  viorthy  of  further  protection 
because  of  their  unusual  scenic  characteristics,  outstanding  eco- 
logical features,  and  abundance  of  cultural  resources.   Especially 
impressive  are  the  fantastic  group:!  of  Anasazi  ruins  in  the  Cross 
Canyon  and  Cahone  Canyon  areas  and  the  magnificent  canyon  vistas 
of  the  Dolores  area. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  BLM  adopt  the  All-Wilderness  Alternative 
for  Cahone  and  Cross  Canyons  and  for  Menefee  and  Weber  Mountains, 
and  either  the  All-Wilderness  or  the  Wilderness  Manageability  Al- 
ternatives for  the  other  four  areas. 


John  W.  Sanders 


Conies:  Governor  Lamm 

Senators  Hart,  Armstrong 
Reoresentative  Kogovsek 


RECEIVED 

Bureau  of  Land  Man&oement 

1AY30BW 

Durango.  Cotorwto 
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or  uae  that  would  occur  under  Hilderneaa  management,  a 
portion  of  the  aite  ia  largely  iuacceeeible  to  liveetc 
however,  have  the  potential  of  significantly  degrading  tbi 
the   aite,    and    ahould   be   eicluded   froa    the   RNA   by    fencing   i 


Special  Hanageaent  deaignetion  for  ai 
botanical  reaourcea  will  further  enhanc 
San  Juan/Sao  Higuel  RHP. 

o  addition  to  the  need  for  plant  pro 
hree  areaa  aentioned  above,  the  Colora 
leeignation  of  all  eight  Wilderi 
Coneervetion  Alternative),  and  even  grei 
propoaed  in  the  Preferred  Alternative, 
itably  have  long-tera  poaitive  effe 
Area. 


With  the  eiception  of  the  preceding  pointa,  COUPS  fa 
Coneervation  Alternative,  but  fioda  tbe  Preferred  Altern. 
acceptable  reaolutioo  of  the  coapeting  devanda  on  tbe 
Higuel  area.  He  coapliaent  the  preparera  on  their  ad 
alternative    deaanda. 


commend  your  recogmt 
jxee  that  the  appropr 
tbeae  extremely   iapo 


ion  to  OBV  uae  than  that 
urea,  we  believe,  would 
atural    vegetation    of    tbe 


Thank  yo< 

constructive  coaaen 

Pleaae  include  tbeai 
Sincerely  youra. 


a  chi* 

ial  UP. 


tbe  Draft 


jthcfr*^   Ski.     0***U^ 


COLORADO  NATIVE  PLANT  SOCIETY 

P.O.  BOX  200  -  FORT  COLLINS.  COLORADO  60522 


RECEIVED 

Bureau  of  Land  Managamant 
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Rood  102,   Federal   Building 
701    Caaino   del   Rio 
Durengo,    CO     81301 


plant    eitea   were   not    included 
Environmental    Concern    (ACBC). 
tbeae    three   areaa   had    been   non 
Areaa   Program.      He   therefore   v 


Higuel  Draft  Be* 
waa  aurpr iaed  to 
■nd  conaidered  aa 
He  were  under  th 
nated  for  ACEC  |t| 
ah   to  Bake    tbeae 


by 


JUL  2  7  1984 

Durango,  Colorado 


Hanageaent  Plan,  tha 
that  three  important 
tial  Areaa  of  Critical 
taken  impreaaion  that 
Colorado  Natural 


Coyote  Haab 

Eaat  Paradoa  Creek 

Spring  Creek 


Recommended  ; 

Reeearch  Natural  Area 

ACEC 

ACEC 


ill 


Hanageaent 
thia  infon 
Natural  Are. 
aitee  aa  po 
final    RHP. 


<    Program.     He    ask    tha 


description    and    justification    for    Special 

?ach    aite.    knowing   that    you   already    posaeae 

f   previoue  diacuaaiona  with  tba  Colorado 

you  aake  tbe  Determination    for  all    three 

rour  earlieat  convenience,  prior  to  tba 


CONPS  re. 
would  be 
Dolorea 


tea  that  the  Coyote  Waah  aite  ia  contained  within  the  area  that 
aignated  (under  tbe  Draft  RMP's  Preferred  Alternative)  aa  the 
»er  Canyon  Hilderneaa  Area.  He  have  reviewed  tbe  proposed 
guidelinea  for  thia  Hilderneaa  Area,  and  we  conclude  that  noat 
he    propoaed    management    for    the    Hilderneaa  Area   alao   would    ba 


Ce 


the    Seaear< 


al  Are. 


nd    Hild 


The  except i 


ck  gr 


tali 


uld 


Thia    abould   poae 


t  abould  ba 
itaioing  tba 

itb    current     u*« , 


Bernshaw  Photography 

Box  6235 

Salt  Lake  City,   UtaJ 

8U106-0235 

June  1?,   198W 
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E.I.S.    Team 

San  Juan  Resource  Area 

Duran~o,    Colorado 


I  am  compelled   to  comment  on  your  Draft  San  Juan/San 
Higuel   Resource  Management  Plan  E.I.S.   recently  released. 


VTJIDESNESS--  You  don't  seem  to   be  recommending  very 
much— in  fact,   very  little  at  all.     Cnlv  If  there 
are  oti.er  corspeteting  resources  of   Immense  value 
or  critical  national  shortage  should  you  recommend 
against  wilderness-designation  for  any  of  your 
WSA's.      Roadless   and  natural   land   is  vanishing   in 
the  lower-*+8  States.     Let's   try  a  bit   harder  to 
preserve  what  little  is  left.     Your  preliminary 
recommendation  of  only  one  WSA  of  28,000  acres 
out  of  eight  WSA's    Is  UNACCEPTABLE.      Simply 
unacceptable.     You  have  96£  of  your  area  available 
for  oil  &  gas  leasing,   79%  totally  open  to  0RV. 
97%  open  to  mineral   entry  and   planned  rangelana 
"improvenents"   for  Just   about  everywhere.      In  view 
that  all   the  other  resources   have  so  much,   don't 
you  think  you  could  recommend    lust   a  bit  more   for 
wilderness?     Couldn't  coal   and  oil  4  gas   surrender, 
for  example,    at  least  the  Weber  Mt.  WSA  (6.000  acres) 
which  adjoins  wilderness   in  Mesa  Verde  Bat'l  Park????? 
Creed   and   selfishness--   industry  already  has  90#  of 
your  area,    and   they  want  95%  and  you're  going  to  give 
It  to  them.      The  BLM  wilderness   review  Is  a  Joke. 

GRAZING--   Grazing  on  the  public  lands   Is  marginal   and  of 
minor  importance  to  the  nation's  economy.     Don't  plan 
for  long-term  Increases.    Instead   I  would  recommend 
phasing  cows   totally  out!     Then  you  would   putomfttlcallv 
get  vegetation  Improvements,   wildlife  Increases,  riparian  4 
watershed  protection  and  higher  water  quality.      I  would 
be  ready  to  argue  that  long-term  benefits   from  wilderness 
and  wildlife   (hiking  and   hunting,   etc.)  cduld  be  more 
valuable  than  private  livestock  on  our  public  lands. 
Far  more  cows  are  grown   in  the  East  and  on  private  land. 
Let  wildlife  have  our  public  land.      Your  a.u.m.  (cows  vs.  wildlife) 
allocations  on  our  public   lands   are  disgusting,   your 
grazing  fees  vs.    private-land   fees   are  disgusting,   and 
your  totally  cost-ineffective  range   "Improvement"  programs 
(especially  exotic  grass   reseedings)   are  disgusting.   Stop  It! 


cipr- 


to  MM  State  Director. 


Yours  outraged,  -. 

Elliott  Bernshaw 

A  tax-paying  citizen 
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RECEIVED 

'JUN  2  0  1984 


160  South  Springer  Road 
Los  Altos,   California  9li02? 
June  18,    1981 


S*n  Joan  Rtaoorce  Are* 

U.3.    BURKAD  OF   LAND  MANaflEHENT 
Federal  Building,  Roost  102 
701  Casino  del  Rio 
Durango,  Colorado  81301 

BBt   Public  Hearings 

In  regard  to  your  draft  San  Juan/San  Miguel  Resource  Management  Plan/ 
Environmental  Impact  Statement  recently  received,  7011  propose  disposition 
of  s»lect*d  isolated  public  lands* 


-(1)0 


My  understanding  is  that  under  current  regulations,  when  such  lands 
oaa  designated  for  public  sale,  that  adjacent  property  owners  have 
priority  in  their  purchase.      It  that  true 7 

Such  a  priority  appears  not  to  be  stipulated  in  your  present  proposal* 
or  If  it   is  so  stipulated   I  could  not  pinpoint  It*      In  as  much  as  one 
of  your eighty-acre.  Isolated  parcels  lies  between  and  adjacent  to  my 
properties  in  Township  U2,  Range  19,   Section  9.  San  Higuel  County,  Colorado, 
I  ha*a  Interest  in  acquiring  It  if  and  when  It  becomes  available. 

Since  1  have  my  range  lands  In  that  section  fenced  so  that  grazing 
Is  controlled  and  sines   I  hare  maintained  weed-control  spraying  for 
noxious  thistle,    I  have  besn  protective  of  the  adjacent  public  land,  too* 
For  such  reasons.  If  no  other,  I  believe  a  priority  should  be  included 
in  your  disposition  of  public  lands  under  the  Resource  Management  Plan* 


My  eon,  Richard  Eric  Hauser,  residing  on  the  above  propertii 
managing  tbaa  for  me,   la  hereby  authorised  to  be  my  spolrasperson  at 
any  of  your  public  bearings* 


and 


TONEY  ANAYA 


State  of  New  Mexico 

OFFICE  OF  CULTURAL  AFFAIRS 
HISTORIC  PRESERVATION  DIVISION 

VILLA  RIVERA.  ROOM  101 

228  EAST  PALACE  AVENUE 

SANTA  FE,  NEW  MEXICO  87503 

{505(827  8320 

THOMAS  W  MERLAN 


June   18,   1984 


RECEIVED 
Bun**,  of  Land  MmnQtmm 

JUN20  884 

Durango.  Colorado 
JILL  2  COOPER 
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Mr.  Kenneth  D.   Herman,  Area  Manager 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

San  Juan  Resource  Area 

Room   102,   Federal  Building 

701   Camino  del  Rio 

Durango,  CO       81301 

Dear   Mr.   Herman: 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  Draft  Resource  Management 
Plan  (RMP)  and  Environmental  Impact  Statement  (EIS)  for  the  San  Juan-San 
Miguel  planning  area,  dated  April   IS,  1984. 

The  lands  described  in  the  above  document  are  located  primarily  in  Colorado, 
with  only  a  small  portion  of  lands  in  Rio  Arriba  County,  New  Mexico,  included 
within  the  planning  area.  The  draft  EIS  provides  a  generally  good  overview  of 
cultural  resource  concerns,  the  types  of  impacts  which  may  be  anticipated  from 
various  types  of  development,  and  measures  which  may  ameliorate  adverse 
effects.  The  document  indicates  that  resource  development  actions  will  be 
reviewed  individually,  in  accordance  with  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act 
and   implementing  regulations. 

The  major  concern  of  this  office  is  that  any  actions  taking  place  within  New 
Mexico  be  coordinated  appropriately  with  this  office  and  with  the  pertinent 
area  office  of  the  BLM. 

I  appreciate  your  continuing  cooperation. 


Sincerely, 


TWM/NEW/bc 


United  States  Department  of  the  Interior 

OFFICE  OF  8URFACE  MINING 

Reclamation  and  Enforcement 

BROOKS  TOWERS 

1020  I  STH  STREET 

DENVER.  COLORADO  8010] 


RECdivED 

Bureau  nfLar.OManagamao, 

JUN  2  0N84 
Ourango.  CotanHh 


San     Juan     R< 


Western  Technical  Center,  Ot(k 
and  Enforcement  (OSM) 


MEMORANDUM 

TO:  Area    Manager, 

Management    --^ 

FROM:  CTuer**ffnnir>g  Analysis  Divi 

of  Surface  Mining  Reclamatic 

SUBJECT:  Review  and  Comments  on  the  San  Juan-San  Miguel  Planning  Area 

Draft    Resource    Management    Plan    (RMP)    and    Environmental 
Impact  Statement  (EIS) 

OSM's  Western  Technical  Center  has  reviewed  the  draft  RMP  and  EIS  and  has  no 
comments  at  the  present  time.  In  the  future,  should  coal  exploration  occur  and/or 
permit  applications  to  mine  be  submitted  following  leasing,  OSM  would  be  involved 
in  the  mine  permitting  process  under  provisions  of  the  Surface  Mining  Control  and 
Reclamation  Act  of  1977. 

When  the  final  RMP  and  EIS  become  available,  we  would  appreciate  copies. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  comment.  If  you  have  any  further  questions 
please  direct  them  to  Charles  M.  Albrecht,  Chief,  Environmental  Analysis  Branch, 
Western  Technical  Center,  telephone  number  (303)  8<tfc-5656  or  FTS  56<t-56)6. 
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du 


Depanmeni  ol  Zoology  ana  Emomoiogy 
6-20-84 


Area   Manager 

San   Juan   Resource   A: 

701  Camino  del  Rio 

Durango,   CO 

81301 


To   Whom   Tt   May   Concern 
Please   Include   this   le 


Colorado  Stat*  Unbantty 

Fort  Collins,  Colorado 
80523 


In  the  public   record. 
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1  would  like  to  express  my  opinions  on  the  recently  released  BLM 
wilderness  recommendations  for  8  wilderness  study  areas  in  the  San  Juan/ 
San  Miguel  Resource  Management  Plan.   Having  spent  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  in  the  areas  covered  by  the  RMP,  I  feel  I  must  comment 
on  the  recommendations. 

Dolores  River  Canyon 

I  am  pleased  that  the  BLM  has  recommended  some  28,000  acres  for  wilderness. 
However, they  should  also  Include  the  upper  3  miles  of  Coyote  Wash  and  Nyswonger 
Mesa. 

Tageguache  Creek 

I  am  dismayed  that  none  of  this  area  waa  recommended  for  wilderness. 
This  drainage  provides  a  unique  continuum  from  semi-arid  desert  to  subalplne 
forest.   A  transect  of  this  type  through  several  different  ecological 
biotomes  should  be  preserved. 

McKenna  Peak 

I  cannot  believe  that  this  area  was  not  recommended  for  wilderness 
designation.   It  provides  another  unique  ecological  transition  from 
saltbush-greasewood  to  Douglas  fir.   It  also  contains  a  wildhorse  herd, 
numerous  fossil  beds,  and  provides  winter  wildlife  range.   From  a 
scientific  as  well  as  aesthetic  viewpoint  it  should  be  preserved. 

Weber  Mt.  and  Menefee  Mt. 

Why  is  neither  one  of  these  areas  recommended  as  wilderness?  The  BLM 
proposes  no  mineral  leasing  here,  no  ORV  use.  and  emphasizes  wildlife 
protection  and  semiprlmltlve  recreation.   This  strikes  me  as  almost 
"ex  post  facto"  wilderness  management! 


Cross,  Cahone,  and  Squaw/Papoose  Canyons 

All  these  areas  should  be  recommended  for  wllden 


ECEIVED 

of  Land  ManagarrM 


JUN  2  2  1984 


Dtirango,  Colorado 
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Some  of  thes. 

System  Is  th. 

As  a  populat 
habitat  cruc 


system  as  well  repr 


ifi 


loglst  I  am  alarmed  at  the  ever  increasing  rate  of  habit 
Ion  in  the  United  States  and  especially  In  Colorado.  Th 
lc  value  of  large,  undisturbed  tracts  of  diverse  habitat 

red  In  the  RMP's.   Caution  Is  the  better  part  of 
plan  now  to  protect  the  habl tat  and  ecosystems  we  have  r 


Sinc&raty, 

-nZ/, 

Richard   Casey,    MS 


RECEIVED 

Bure«u  of  Lc--i  »      ^sm,nt 

JUN  lb  mo.4 

Duranoo,  Colorado 

/■S'ju^j  ?m,   7:  .  4 .  £ , 

to     XJUU    &*-/)! 
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75;^, 


,.$*,. 


*t3t      S 


U. 


^*TfcL*-    (£ 


<Xc 


3ii.  <£^o 


I :, 


.<Ji 


cr~ 


Board  of  Corprpissiopcrs 

County  of  Sar>  Miguel 


Potl  Office  Box  S46 

TELLURJDE.  COLORADO  8M35 

Pfaooc  1303)728-3632 


FREDH   E 

PlacrrvllK 

DISTRICT  N 
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JOHN  HORH 


David  J.    Miller,    Area  Man. 
San  Juan  Resource  Area 
Bureau  of    Land  Management 
Federal   Building 
701   Camino  del   Rio 
Durango,    CO  81301 


nagement   Plan/En' 


,     RECEIVED 

Bu"»u°'L«'WMin«g.™nt 

•JUN  25  884 
Dunwiflo,  Ootandp 


Dear   Mr.    Miller: 


12 
(129) 


Bureau  of   Land  Management    (BLM)    and   the  San  Miguel   County  Board 
era  signed  a  Memorandum  of  Understanding    (MOL)    concerning  cooper- 
rdination  with  San  Miguel  County's    land   use  plans    f.   regulations. 


1.      Slick   Rock 


San  Miguel  County 

has  approved  a 

Planned  Unit   Development   at  Slick   Rock  whlc 

provides    for   cotom 

rcial    faciliti 

ss    including  a   restaurant,    Sheriffs  Office, 

mobile  home  park. 

and  camping    •. 

marking    facilities.      We  believe   that  this 

private   enterprise 

will  be  more 

than  adequate   to  meet   the  needs   of    the 

community   and  toui 

ists.      And   it 

#ould  be   unlikely  that  any   additional   permit 

would  be  given  out 

for   similar   f 

icilitles   for   this   area. 

2.      Gypsum  Valley 

The  remoteness  of  Gypsum  Valley 
make  the  provision  of  law  enforc 
this  time,  it  appears  unlikely  t, 
camping,    commercial  or   recreatio. 


s   connection  with   the   Dolores   River  would 

services  very  difficult  and  costly.  At 
,  Special  Use  Permit  would  be  granted  for 
ervices  at   this    location. 


SAN   MIGUEL   COUNTY    BOARD  OF   COMMISSIONERS 

By  ^J  Mseia^J 


TH/sp 

pc:  County  Planner  Tom  Smitt 
County  Sheriff  Bill  Mas' 
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,     RECEIVED 

8urMKOlL,naManaSOm,nl 

'JUN25  884 

Dvrango,  Colorado 
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Arej    Manager 

San   JOan   Resource    Area 

102-Fede.-ul    Building 

Durango,    CO      31301 


planning  -a 


rtalnln:;    to.Jjr^_ft  .  fr^SIS  _for  _thc    San  Juan-San   •■! .:  iel 


gufip.qr  t  . 


R±  > 


urea   UUllaitl^ 


Altrrnati. 


:•« 


a.Uve 


ittra 


tiVr 

p-cre    'lonisl   q  -  ;j   g 

ping  or  notorized 
g    vary  no  nilar 

-36; 


13-1 
$38) 


& 


Rationale:  Recreation  &  tand  usa 

The   recration  management  as  outlined    oy   tnls  al 
p-ractical   and   reasonable.    Since    the  majority 
In   semi  primitive  motorized    and    roaded -natural   J 
(motor  vehicle  based)   recreation  the  need3   for 
recrestlon   type    should  be    respected.    Dy  using    t 
437,000   RVDJ    and   compare    t'nls  acalnst    iho  me     --   12,530  3VD  for 
White  Water-Boating    (p. 2-61)   it  becomes   evident    where    the    public 
interest  is.    Hunting   und    Fishing    ,  nostly  motr  related    accounted 

another  700,000  HVDs.    This  Alternative- still   protects    the    Dolores 
River  for  white  water  boating  by  managing' as    :    3TOII.    Then     Is   no   n  ed 
to  lock    this   WSA  or  any  other  V/SA   as  a  Mid  erne  as  Aryi.    flierg   arc 
fflcifi^t    wilderness   areas  In  exlatance   or  exist lng^defiicto    In 
arby  government  managed   lands    (by  S?3fU3F3,    3LMf   U3  FVJS    -tc.} 
Ihe  local   payroll   and   recre    tlonint    expenditures  cone  ov<     v/hel    1  sgly 
the   non-wilderness    type   recre. tionl3l . 


RKP/EIS  mentions   at  length   the    wilderness  play  areas  an4    site 
A  O  -  O  ["specific    recommendations    ire  nade.    3ut  no    such  play  areas 


2  r^p 
03o)  = 


ed   for  ORV  re creationist.    Thla   RH?  is  unique   that    It  doe 
want    to  consider  It  Compared    to  other  Colorado   3L"  RAs  RI£?     dr^fb 
Examplethe   Piceance  3aain  Drift  RK?    (..hit a   River  RA)    on  p. S3  5th  column 

h  ORV  play  area.    The    ORV  and    se    1    primitive   motorized 
(32^0    recreation  Is  as  popular     in  Sanjuan-San  :aguel  areaj 
It  appears    the  outdoors   recre    tlon  planners    and    specialist  lack  the 
J.nt«reat  and/or  expertise  In  a  non  wilderness   recreation. 


In  Anoendix  5  under  yc 

13-3 

olosurea    to    specific    o 
be  Dushed   out  no   less 

£._J 

any  areas    where   ORV  or 

(131 

Ion  reoaatedly  giving 

V     * 

for   the  nonmotorlzed    r 

area.     Thl3   Draft    RIP  i 

seven    rVSAa  which  the   o 

management  all  but  one 

length   In  your  bias    ati 

'jr  Preferred    Alten-tlve  you  s< 
reas    from   where    the  motorl-ed 
than  12  times;   but  not  even  on 

vehicular  recre    *lon  will  be 
a  long  list   which  are-.s   are    Bp< 
-icreatlonlst   but    not    even  one  . 
.3  biased,   a   pro-wiUemeia  doc 
referred   alternative  will    retu: 


tion  vehicular 
creatio  1st  wil 
do  you  mention 
onotcd.  'ou  oi  ;nt- 
ific'lly  rcservti 
ea  as      03V  play 


jrae:it.  Of   the 


will  be 


;: 1 1 


=losed    tc 


to 


tor  b:i 
Sincerely, 


vehicular  entry. 

HarH/  Melts 
feeneral   Delivery 
Porthlll,    Idaho 


ultlple  «se 
3U   go    to   gre 


The   .Jilderness    Technical    Supplement    states    that    tiiere    are 
no   known   occurrences    of   Threatened    or   Endangered    (TSE)    plant 
■fa4..1         taxa    in    any   of    tne    wilderness    Areas.       (A    few    taxa    of    special 

(i         »        concern    are    listed    as    potentially   occurring    in    i)olores    Canyon 
}       ./SA    out    none    is    definitely    known    from    that    area.)      T.iis 

statement    is   misleading    because    it    implies    that    there   are    no 
TSE    taxa    in    tnese   areas.       It   may    simply   mean    that   no    one    has 
ever    looked    for    them.       If    this    is    true    then    a    search    for    TiE 
plant    taxa    sucn    as    Phlox    caryopnyl la  ,   As  tragal us    occalyci  s, 
and    Lesquerel la    pruinosa    should    oe   done.      There    are    undoubtedly 
other   plant    taxa    wnlch    could    be    added    to    this    list    as    well. 

[In    addition,    it    is    our   understanding    fro;n   conversation    wi  en    the      . 
lolorado    Natural    r,eritage    Program    that    there    arc    ot.ier    areas    of 
hj1  g.i    potential    for    wilderness    designation    wit.iin    tne   .lontrose 
pistrict    whicil   were    not    considered    in    tnis    IIS. 
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STATE  CLEARINGHOUSE  REVIEW  (SCSI  PROCESS 
(Upon  completion  return  this  form  to  the  State  Clearinghouse) 
I  I     Application 

I  XX    I     Draft  Environment  Impact  Statement 
I         I     Slate  Plan 


37 


TO             Bill    Isaacs,  Natural   Resources  Dept.   .        ( 
from        David  F.   Martinez,   DFA,  State  Budget  Division 
The  attached  proposed  action  is  submitted  to  you  for  review  and  comment.  Please  return  this  completed  form  by       7/6/84  _ 
DE I S  San  Juan/San  Miguel   Resources  Management  Plan ___ 


Title  . 

Applic 


OOI/BLM/San  Juan  Resources 


n  Identifier  (SAI)  No   . 


NM  84  05  01-002 


To  the  best  of  your  knowledge,  does  the  proposed  ac 
I  I    Yes        If -Yes"  please  cite  conflict  on  then 

[JC\    No 


;.  policy,  order,  or  regulation11 


..^liicniiij-  ihc.  proposed  a< 


3      Does  Ihe  proposed  action  duplicate  any  activjlies  which  arc  geared  towards  ihe  same  target  group1 
1         1   Yes        If  "Yes"  please  identify  on  the  reverse  side 

3D  no 


4  Identify  the  mastcrpl  jn  or  ihe  comprehensive  plan  ih; 
Is  ihe  proposed  plan  compatible  with  the  plan' 

IE  Yes 

I         I    No        If Wpleaseciteconflicuoniherc 

5  Identify  the  block  gram,  if  any,  which  ihe  proposed  ai 


s  proposed  action  relates  » 


RECOMMENDED  ACTION 

Proposed  action  is  supported 

/(,  Proposed  action  is  supported 

Proposed  action  is  nol  supported    Note 


^7L>6ct~*-/j^/  pvCT} 


Reviewer 'Date 


::  1 1    Applicant  This  acknowledges  receipt  of  your  proposed  action  and  il 
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RECEIVED 

•uTMuolLantf "' 


JUN27W4 
Ounngo.  Colorad> 


7> 


3<£  ff    i 


t  CrO"-< 


:*°i 


Uxj^Z-    '■/*U^ -^  f1^-    '/J™'    i/r^tl/ \j-AZ,-*, 


\  HL^y^  t^€_    C  ( 
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d  ■■  -y 


/fuu. 


T 


^  c.  Ql+u*. 
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C/31/91 


16-1 
(138) 

16-2 
(46) 


,utt>e<4  ffT  tune  un(fl«wvvt56  ac«<j 

uivaS^    lUt  n«A  "t»  /v^cci/ra^t-   rfc^AcJTMrtt.  ndn-polluaH*^ 


(riourcio  ties1 


.^W/l 


"t 


JV^Cfcrtl 


y 


RECEIVED 

Bufmu  of  Land  Managenwm 

•JUN  2  9  1984 


Dunngo.  ColorwJo 


m\  C  V-   iHl 
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LOUIS  NEWELL 


San    Juan   Resource   Area, 
701   Camlno  del   Rio 
Durango,    CO      81301 


Oea 


17-1 


Sir 


RECEIVED 

flurw  of  Unct  M*r*o*nwv 

JUL     91984 

Our»ngo,  Color,  jo 


f  the  eight  wilderness  study 
.m.ss  when  In  your  own  words 
ique  combinations  of  ecological 


July  3,  1984 


Area  Manager 
San  Juan  Resources  Area 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
701  Cainino  del  Rio 
Durango  CO   81301 


_.j  disturbed  to  learn  that  only 
/-_-J|  areas  has  been  recommended  for  wild 
H38I  they  are  "nationally  slgnific 
\   ^^nd  supplemental  values." 

1-»  ^Particularly  those  areas  that  contain  significant  archaeological 
f  — .{resources  together  with  important  wildlife  habitats  -  Cross,  Cahone 
/    «  and  Papoose  Canyons.   Since  these  are  to  be  off  limits  for  mineral 
■  4flleasin9  anyway,  it  only  makes  sense  to  give  them  the  extra  pro- 
Atectlon  of  wilderness  designation.   Vandalism  is  an  ever  present 
problem  at  archaeological  sites  and  this  would  be  a  measure  of 
protection. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  I  was  fortunate  to  be  part  of  a  hiking  group  into 
Menefee  Mountain  and  was  impressed  to  learn  of  the  many  kinds  of 
wildlife  present.   I  also  discovered  that  big  game  hunting  Is  com- 
mon.  Wilderness  protection  Is  obviously  necessary  in  this  lovely 
area-   The  same  argument  can  be  put  forth  for  Weber  Canyon. 

Tabeguache  Creek  is  unusual  in  that  It  changes  from  semi-arid 
desert  to  forest  land.   For  those  of  us  who  love  both,  it  provides 
a  unique  experience.   Since  there  are  no  roads,  it  would  seem  a 
natural  step  to  designate  it  as  wilderness, 

McKenna  PeaK  has  So  much  diveiSItyj  badlands,  unique  vegetation, 

horses  and  wonderful  scenery  it  really  is 
ave  wild  erness  status. 


Dea 


Sir 


18-1 
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18-2 
(139J) 


wildlife,  fossils,  wilJ 
most  Important  that  it  I 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Dolores  River  Canyon  has  been  recommended 
but  would  urge  you  to  consider  the  otker  seven  as  equally  important 
and  unique. 


I  would  like  to  recommend  for  pe rmane n t 
Wilderness  protection,  Tabeguache  Creek  and  McKenna  Peak, 
the  latter  which  contains  a  wildhorse  herd,  and  spectacular 
scenery.    Also,  I  believe  Weber  and  Menefee  Mountains  should 
be  protected,  since  they  are  home  to  bighorn  sheep,  mountain 
lion,  and  bear.   The  one  area  recommended  by  the  Bureau 

[of  Land  Management,  Dolores  River  Canyon  from  Big  Gypsum  Valley 
to  Bedrock,  needs  additional  acreage  in  upper  Coyote  Wash 
and  on  Nyswanger  Mesa. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

/Mrs.  Lorraine  Lane' 
3505  W.  39th  Ave 
Denver  CO  80211 


**Q€-L*>-aJZ-£„ 


Dorothy  N.  Newell 
3301  w.  4th  Avenue 
Ourango,  Colorado   61301 


RSCE'.VEO 
In  «  i*™*  M«m*  wk 

'JUL  5  884 
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U.S.   BLM  -  Area  Manager 
San  Juan  Resource  Area 
701  Camino  del   Rio 
Durango,   CO     81301 


Dear  Sirs, 


Resource  Management  Plan 
San  Juan-San  Miguel    Plann 
Area 


19-1 
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I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  comment  on  your  proposed  plans  for 
managing  the  San  Juan-San  Miguel  area.  Overall  I  believe  you  have  done  a 
creditable  job  of  balancing  the  various  needs  and  desires  of  the  users  of 
the  public  domain  as  well   as  of  the  general   public. 

I   suggest  you  reconsider  your  proposed  boundary  for  wilderness  desig- 
nation of  the  Dolores  River  Canyon  WSA  near  Bedrock.      Your  original   bound- 
ary for  the  WSA  in  Sections  30  and  31  as  shown  on  page  2-22  of  the  Wilderness 
Technical   Supplement  was  essentially  along  the  cliffs  which  border  the  west- 
erly side  of  the  Dolores  River.      The  proposed  boundary,  as  shown  on  your 
map  on  page  1-10,   represents  a  major  addition  to  the  original   study  area 
Major  in  concept  and  consequences  if  not  in  size. 

This  new  proposal  cuts  off  the  land  owners  access  to  his  own  lands  in 
Section  31.  It  also  effectively  prohibits  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  from 
developing  potential  salt  water  injection  wells  in  Section  31.  If  the 
Bureau  is  forced  to  develop  these  wells  in  Section  30,  the  wells  could  be 
about  2000  feet  deeper  because  of  an  E-W  fault  in  the  Nl/2  of  Section  31 
which  displaces  the  south  side  downward.  The  extra  cost  to  the  taxpayers 
could  be  in  excess  of  a  million  dollars. 

The  attached  plat  shows  the  original   WSA  boundary  and  the  new  boundary 
in  your  present  proposal.     The  plat  also  shows  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
potential    injection  well   sites. 

Solving  the  salinity  problem  in  the  Colorado  River  drainage  system  is 
in  everyone's  best   interests.      I   request   that  you  reconsider  your  proposed 
boundary  and  either  return  to  your  original   proposed  boundary  along  the 
cliffs  in  Sections  30  and  31  or  make  some  other  sensible  accommodation   to 
this  problem. 


RECEIVED 

m  d  UM  mimmmm 

JUL    6S84 
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U.S.    BLM  -   Area  Manager 
July  5.   1984 
Page  Two 


Your  proposal   for  wilderness  status  for  the  Dolores  River  Canyon  WSA 
should  take  into  account  the  probable  loss  of  undeveloped  natural   resources. 
The  potential    for  developing  significant  oil   and  gas  reserves  southerly  from 
the  Paradox  anticline   is  very  good.      The  southeasterly  trend  of  uranium 
deposits  from  the  Big  Indian  area   indicates  a  fair  to  good  potential    for 
the  eventual   discovery  of  new  deposits   in  the  Chinle   formation  within   the 
Dolores  Canyon  WSA. 


Thank  you  for  considering  these  comments. 

Very  truly  yours. 


CJiivJL  'BmJjIw 


Charles  R.   Butle 
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2298  Priscilla,  #2 
St.  Paul,  MN  S5108 
July  6,    1984 


Area  Manager 

San  Juan  Resource  Area,  BLM 
701  Camino  del  Rio 
Durango,  CO     81301 


RECEIVED 

Burwu  o*  Und  Manigeman, 

JUL      9  884 

Durango,  Cwonrfo 


20-3 
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Dear  Area  Manager: 

I  would  liXe  to  take  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  Wilderness  Technical 
Supplement  of  the  San  Juan/San  Miguel  Resource  Management  Plan.  Having  personal 
knowledge  of  the  area  through  seasonal  work  on  thefrange  inventory,  I  have  a  good 
physical  idea  of  the  land  and  its  potential. 

No  better  decision  could  have  been  made  regarding  the  Dolores  River  Canyon 
area.      It  displays  high  wilderness  conditions,   and  although  some  conflicts  exist 
the  geological,  archeological,   and  recreational  opportunities  far  outweigh  devel' 
Oft  —  H^pment  that  would  disturb  such  attributes.      I  do  suggest  that. 


cal  history.     This  attribute  in  addition  to  the  ancientness  one  feels  when  hiking 
in  these  areas   lend  to  their  need  for  protection.  The  preferred  alter- 

natives note  that  development  would  be  prohibited  to  an  extent  due  to  expenses 
from  directional  drilling,      I  do  not  understand  the  lncongruent  management  stance 
on  resource  development  when  pre-FLPHA  leases  can  proceed  with  unconstrained 
development  and  newer   leases  may  not.      I   believe  the  impacts  from  the  development 
of  the  pre-rLPMA   leases  should  be     spelled  out  more  clearly  on  p.    3-9.      Im^pcts 
from  the  pre-FLPMA  leases  should  also  be  outlined  more  clearly  foi  the  wilderness 
alternative  on  p.   3-4. 

Having  performed  range  inventories  in  this  area,    I  witnessed  lease  develop- 
ment of  overlooking  mesas.      I'm  perplexed  and  can't  resolve  in  my  own  mind  recom- 
mendation for  or  against  wilderness  when  pre-FLPMA  leases  could  affect  the  manage- 
jnent  and  condition  of  the  areas. 


Other 


"  MO! 

tf29t 


(138) 


les  of  Coyote  wash 
development  of  a  gravel  pit  or 
The  unigueness  of  the  Bedrock,  area 
:  site  is   impacted  by  rafters  and 
lot  to  degrade  the  river  bank  site, 
luld  invite  opportunities  for  less 


■28,630  acres  recommended  on  the  all  wilderness 
.  tynd  Nyswonger  Mesa  be  added.     There  should  be  n 

ft  O  Qlpecreation  facilities  foi   rafters  near  Bedrock. 

I    **      J  lies  in  its  undeveloped  character.     1  realize  t 

OQ O  kayakers.     River  users  should  know  to  take  care 

^  Most  do.     Development  of  recreation  facilities  ■ 
compatibleiises,  such  as  much  larger  gatherings. 

No  development  of  a  salt  injection  system  should  take  place.      I'm  skeptical 
of  the  process  and  the  benefits  derived  from  such  a  project.     The  La  Sal  Creek 
portion  should  extend  to  the  Cashin  Mine.     I've  walked  the  the  length  of  La  Sal 
Creek  from  the  Dolores  to  the  Cashin  Mine  and  found  this  1»  excellent  riparian 

f  habitat,   remote,and  a  grand  extension  of  the  Dolores  River  system. 
I'm  very  disappointed  with  the  non-recommendation  for   the  McKenna  Peak  area. 
Again,    I  have  travelled  much  of  thearea  and  have  knowledge  oh  the  range  conditions 
the  striking  badland  topography,   the  wild  horse  herd,   and  the  mountain  mahogany/ 
scrub  oak  vegetation  type. 
The  area  should  be  recommended  for  wilderness;     boundaries  should  follow 

0}f\ *»  topographic  contours  as  delineated  in  the  RMP;  transfer  of  state  lands  to  the 

£\J      O  BLM  has  potential.      I   feel   the  conflict  resolution   {#   1)   does  not  aptly  address 
salinity  problems  in  the  area.     Construction  of  a  livestock  resevoir  is  perhaps 
a  valid  project    (conflict  resolution,    8   2).     However,   considering  the  range  condit: 
in  the  area,    I  question  whether  more  intensive   livestock  grazing   is  warranted. 

Tabeguache  creek  presents  little  conflict  and  should  be  designated  as  wild- 
erness.    A  small  portion  to  be  managed  as  a  natural  area  affords  little  protection 
for  this  area  that  drains  theJJncompaghre  Plateau. 

The  preferred  alternative  for  both  wper  and  Menefee  Mountains  are  contra- 
dict the  criteria  that  allows  an  area  a  suitable  recommendation.      Plans  for  no 
oil  and  gas  development,  and  no  coal  development,  with  emphasis  on  recreational 
opportunities,   suggests  a  wilderness  recommendation.     Why  stop  short  of  such  a 
recommendat ion? 

The  Cross,  Cahone,  and  Squaw/ Papoose  areas  are  resplendant  with  archeologi- 


20-4 
(49) 
20-5 
(102) 


i  WSA  means  what?     Does  this  mean  percent 
ail  and  gas  leases?   (See  column  titles.) 

1  wish  not  to  make  a  lengthy  comment  on  the  the  grazing  section  of  the  plan. 
1  know  l£te  resource  areata  be  in  poor  condition  for  the  most  part.  I  support 
range  improvement  where  suitable.      It  can  be  done^as  exemplified  by  work  done 


■~.l±.    Mi  y i -*fvri  • 


allotment  in  the  Spud  Patch  area.    ((> 

Cheers  to  the  Anazasi  Cultural  ACEC.     This  portion  of  Colorado  is  magnif 
Recognition  and  protection  of  its  cultural  significance  is  necessary. 


ainwieiv,  ., 

Lyon  Cudlip     / 
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S^B   M^ 

Robin  H    QutHOn 


Mr.  Paul  Arrasmith,  Distric 
Montrose  District  Office 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
2545  South  Townsend 
Montrose,  Colorado    81401 


PECEIVtO 


Dear 


Arr 


1  th: 


Reference  your  letter  concerning  Powderhorn. 
I  requested  an  answer  from  the  BLM  Washington 
office,   as  to  whether  or  not  wilderness  study 
policy  governed  in  the  case  of  Powderhorn.   1  have 
not  received  a  reply. 

In  the  San  Juan/San  Miguel  Resource  Manage- 
ment Plan,  EIS  or  wilderness  technical  supplement, 
I  have  been  unable  to  find  an  analysis  of  Factors  2 
and  3  (Federal  Register,  February  3,  1982:  5107). 
That  is,  I  find  no  explicit  assessment  of  oppor- 


ies  for 
n  a  day' 


alitude 


i  fi 


>)  of 


E  B  Lnxnnni  Ir     Philadelphia 


of  1)  other  agency  areas 
have  been  recommended  as  suitable  for  wilder 
the  President;  2)  USFS  "further  planning"  ar 
and  all  other  federal  and  state  lands  under 


Perhaps  you  would  be  kind  enough  to  point 
out  the  location  of  the  factors  that  I  have  no 
doubt  missed  in  my  review. 

Thank  you  kindly  for  your  consideration. 


21 
642) 


^*~  ^  ^^J^W^ 


Thomas  C.  Nels 


rth  J   Ban   En|kvoa5 

•  m  C    » -pi    I 

\t. 

±3&£ 

'r'n-h1,' 

b, 

re„ 

the  Presiden 
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FORREST  WHITMAN,  DMn    Mmoier 

JAMES  SCHOTT   Oixicro'  ol  Rh, Educa 

CARROL  KALAFUS,  AdmmiifraiOf 


RECEIVED 

Bureau  of  Land  Manaoamart 


'JUL  1 0  384 


Ourango.  Colorado 


c 


b*> 


iiS^t 


<%«*  (Sin 
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i>r.  Btitie  e.WiUard 
ISZf  Columbine  Avenu* 
Boulder,  Colorado SOXX. 
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RECEIVED 

Bureau  of  Land  Manaoomani 

'JUL  1 0  198a 

July    7,    1984 

tXnuwjo,  Colorado 

Area  Manager 
San  Juan  Resource  Area 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Room  202,  Federal  Building 
701  Camino  del  Rio 
Durango,  Colorado  31301 

Dear  Sir: 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  respond  concerning  Che  recent 
draft  resource  management  plan  released  on  the  San  Juan  Resource 
J\rea.   I  am  familiar  with  much  of  that  area  and  its  botanical 
significance-   1  would  like  to  go  on  record  as  supporting  your 
designation  of  two  (2)  sites  as  Areas  of  Critical  Environmental 
Concern  and  one  (1)  site  as  a  Research  Natural  Area. 


The  nominated  ACEC's  on 
high  scientific  signlfi 
of  serpentine  soil  site 
populations  of  narrow  e 
appears  to  includi 


La* 


derri 


least 


Paradox  Creek  and  Spring  Creek  are  o 

As  you  know,  there  are  a  number 
mghout  Paradox  Valley  that  support 
:  species,  and  the  East  Paradox  ACEC 
if  these,  which  is  important  to 


wher 


se  some  of  these  plants  on  these  sites  do  not 
lse  in  the  world.   The  Spring  Creek  site  and  the 
te  on  Coyote  Wash  are  also  important  for  the 
I  know  you  know  the  various  species  there,  which 
erate. 


proposed  RNA 

J  will  not  en 

If  I  can  be  of  further  help  in  assisting  you  to  consummate  the 
formulation  of  these  three  resource  areas,  I  will  be  happy  to  do  so. 

Thank  you  for  asking  my  opinion. 


Beatrice  E.  Willard,  Ph.D., 

Ecologlst 
cc  Ms .  Tamara  Nai 
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THE  BOARD  OF  MONTROSE  COUNTY  COMMISSIONERS 

CONCERNING:   Designation  of  the  Dolores  River  as  a  Wild 
and  Scenic  Area  and  Designation  of  the 
Tabeguache  Canyon  as  a  Wilderness  Area 

WHEREAS,  the  Montrose  County  Commissioners  are  elected 
to  represent  the  people  in  Montrose  County;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Montrose  County 
residents  concur  with  the  multi-use  concept  of  public  lands;  and 

E        WHEREAS,  wilderness  areas  and  wild  and  scenic  areas  do 
.t  allow  for  the  multi-use  of  public  lands;  and 
WHEREAS,  land  use  control  is  a  local  concern;  and 
WHEREAS,  the  Tabeguache  and  Dolores  Canyons  are  zoned 
agricultural  open;  and 

WHEREAS,  there  are  sufficient  wilderness  areas  in  Colorado 
now;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  Dolores  River  does  not  flow  continuously 
through  the  summer  months;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  designation  of  any  area  in  Montrose  County 
as  either  wilderness  or  wild  and  scenic  areas  would  be  usurping  the 
authority  of  the  Montrose  County  Commissioners  to  control  and  direct 
land  use  in  Montrose  County; 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  the  Board  of  County 
[Commissioners  of  Montrose  County  recommend  that  the  Dolores  and 
■Tabeguache  Canyons  continue  to  be  administered  under  the  multiple- 
^jse  concept. 

APPROVED  AND  ADOPTED  this  6th  day  of  July,  1984. 

BOARD  OF  MONTROSE  COUNTY  COMMISSIONERS 


Robert  D.  Corey,  61 


ATTEST: 


Neil    Reams,    Membe 


BY  ;       ,  'Jfl  ttre*f     fjy  j // /L; 
Patricia   Vernon,    Deputy   Clerk 


RECEIVED 

Ma  o»  Lam  Maafmm 

JUL  1 1  884 

Ourango.  Colorado 
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July  6,    1984 

Paul  W.   Arrasmith 
District  Manager 
Bureau  of   Land   Management 
701   Camlno  del    Rio 
Durango,   Colorado  81301 

RE:      San  Juan/San  Miguel    I 

Dear  Mr.   Arrasmith: 

This  office  has  reviewed   I 

1.  The  cultural  resource; 
area  consist  of  i 
Je    therefore  are 


COIORADO 

HISTORICAL 

SOCIETY 

The  Colorado  Heritage  Center  1300  Broadway  Denver.  Colorado  80203 


I  above  draft   management    plan  and  ha' 


Use  Are 

tlon  of 

po raced    im 


the    . 


The 


the 


urces  being  managed  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Managemen 
of  some  of  the  most  important  sites  in  Colorado  as 
are  in  favor  of  the  designation  of  the  AnaBazl  Cul 
a  of  Critical  Environmental  Concern  (ACEC).  However,  i 
s  an  ACEC  must  come  stipulations  to  Insure  the  protect 
lpulatlons  listed  on  page  1-37  under  Cultural  Resource 
anagement    of    the  area. 


following  comment! 
(BLM)    In   this 


al   Multiple  O  *>— 1 

h    the   designs-    ™  **       ' 


3(3) 


2.  We  request  the  oppor 
they  are  developed  for  tl 
2-44.  The  Hanging  Flume 
added  to  the  list  of  lmp< 
should  also  be  added  to 
I    under   Cultural    Inventories) 


icy    i 


lis 


ce  Management    Plans    (CRMPs) 

listed   on  page   2-40   through^^O  C  _0 
of  Historic    Places,    should   beT™^  _■* 
.   CRMP  developed    for    it.      (The  Hanging   Flume 
National    Register  on   page    2-39,    parag 


al    Res. 
■rial    Regii 


3.  We  recommend  that 
the  National  Register, 
and  Sand  Canyon  Ruin, 
be  nominated  as  a  site, 
companies  or  schools  et< 
National  Register  nomln, 
Sand  Canyon  Ruin) 


We  look  forward  to  working  wit! 
If  this  office  can  be  of  furth 
866-3392  or   866-3395. 


:he  BLM  develop  pla: 

Mockingbird  Mesa, 

fhlch  has  been  dete 


Individual  si 

i  to  the  Natioi 


<^*W 


Register,  should 
,rce  consulting 

'  Canyon  School 


the  Compliance  Division  at 

RECEIVED 

Bureau  Of  Land  Management 

JUL  1  2  19B4 

Durango,  Colorado 
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UNITED  FOUR  WHEEL 
DRIVE  ASSOCIATIONS 


■   Am. 


Mr.    Paul   W.    Arrasmith,    District   Manager 

San  Juan  Resource  Area  -  Montrose   Distric 

Bureau  of  Land  Management   -   USDI 

Federal  Bldg. 

701  Camino  del   Rio 

Durango,   CO  81301 


RECEIVED 

BurMu  of  Land  Management 

JUL  1  3  B84 

Durango,  Colorado 


Thank  you  for  this  opportuni 
for  this  very  significant  ORV  recn 
known  at   Lhe  "Jeep  capital  of  the  i 


every  i 


of   the 


rid 


rid"  and 


enjoy  the  specta< 


•rea.  As  a  matter  of  fact  United  Four  Wheel  Dri' 
meeting  in  Ouray  this  year.  You've  recognized  tl 
Silverton  Special  Recreation  Area  recieves  over 
and  has  over  500  miles  of  "maintained"  Jeep  tra 
Jeep  trails"  and  that  "ORV  is  a  major  economic 
S28  million  annually". 


July    10,    1984 
i  Draft    EIS 


nt    that    "the 
itor   days   of  i 


tw^j  %  <^q  . .  *~{^_'f"0jey-Br*' ■       s-^-SS'S- • 


Y- 


•JUL  1  2  1984 
»™ngo.  Colorado 
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4838    H.    Lariat 

Castle  Rock.  Colo.  80104 

JUly  10,  1984 


Area  Manager 

San  Juan  Resource  Area,  BLM 
701  Camino  del  Rio 
Durango,  Colo.   81301 

Dear  Sir:    (Madam  ?!) 


Your  proposed  management  altemativ 
the  various  competitive  land  users.  You  r 
of  recreational  4-wheeling  by  maintaining 
increasing  the  semi-primitive  motorized  r 
left  79Z  of  the  area  "open",  112  "limited 
ORV  use.  This  .eerns  to  fall  in  line  with  >„. 
public  lands  available  for  public  needs,  manage  i 
.stained  yield  basis,   and  ensure  svailablity  of 


providing  publii 

The  only  part  of  yoi 
statement  that  "non-wilde: 
adverse  impacts  on  wilder! 
national  loss  of  (wildern. 
use  of  this  area  for  exch 
honeycombed  with  old  raining  activit 
so  many  excellent  4WD  trails.  The  " 
exclusive  use  of  "jeepers".  Secondl 
absurb.  As  you  have  stated  there  an 
totalling 


appears   to  a    very  good   compromise    for 
:ognize    the    importance   and    legitimacy 
he   Silverton   SRMA   and    possibly 
reationsl   opportunities.    You  have 
with   only    lOt  of    the  area   "closed"    to 
d  planning  criteris  of  "make 
hin   the    lands   capacity  on   a 
creational    opportunities   by 


Draft    FIS    that    I    cat 
ss    status   (of   areas 

)   ecosystems".    This 


Lden 


of  i 


ilden 


Llde 


.).    That    is 
built    by   "je 


wards    the 
hy   there  are 


per 


"160  wilderness 
its  just  that  w 
form  of  recreat 
that  we  present 
These  "man-made 
tional  4-wheele 


feel   ther. 


the 


(with  t 


regL. 


that   UFWDA    : 


n).   And  over 
osed    to   "wildernes 
wnoernesses   now    for   those    that    enjoy   that 
he      taking"  of  areas   with  good   4 WD   trails 
m     roadless"  and   "making"    them   into  wilderne 
rue  wilderness   and   only  prevent    the    recrea- 
land.    We   enjoy    these   primitive   areas   as 
different    form  of  conveyance   to  get    to   the 


„--n,    Director  Land-Use 
«5PCCr...PJ(07f  CJ ...AND  E N/OV.  MNO,  WATf  *,  MOUNTAINS,  AND  SUN  RtSOUHCES 


[I    am    writing    to    request    a   more    finite    deaignatlon    for 
the    Anasazi    Cultural    Area.       It    would    be    more    permanent    and 
secure    if    the    Cross,    Cahone,    and    Squaw/Papoose    Canyon    areas 
wer    designated    Wilderness.       I    have    come    to    see    Anasazi    areas 
as    our    American    classic    ruins    and    very    much    worth    perservlng 
forever. 


possible  for  more  and  more  peop 
is  ancient  culture,  we  would  ha 
southwest    the    likes    of    which    ha 


^CEIVED 

j  «  ..and  ManaQemf>< 
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lie  CoUtad*      ^®^ 
MINING  ASSOCIATION 


RECEIVED 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 


JUL  1  3  WM 
Durango,  Colorado 


Canwlung  Mimnj  Engrn. 


Area   Manager 

U.S.     BLM 

San  Juan  Resource  Area 

701  Camino  del  Rio 

Dvirango,  Colorado   81301 


Dear  Ar 


Manager 


VICE  PRESIDENT 

SECRET AHY 
9w»,A  tun 
TREASURER 


29 
(141) 


I  would  like  to  comment  on  your  proposed 
plan  for  managing  the  San  Juan-San  Miguel  Planning 
Area  and  wish  to  refer  to  comments  made  by  Charles 
P.  Butler  of  Durango. 

I  would  like  to  endorse  Mr.  Butler's 
thoughtful  comments  on  boundary  adjustments.   I 
certainly  think  that  you  should  take  into  account 
his  suggestion  that  you  return  to  the  original 
proposed  boundary. 

I  would  also  express  concern  about  your  pro- 
posal for  wilderness  status  for  the  Dolores  River 
Canyon  WSA.   As  Mr.  Butler  points  out,  there  are 
opportunities  for  mineral  discovery  here.   Mineral 
development  would  not  necessarily  be  incompatible 
with  other  uses  of  the  land. 


JfL> 

Stanley  Dewpsey       vy_^s 

Vice  Chairman  -  Public  Lands 


David  R.  Cole 

Johr   landerson,  Esgui 

Sylvia  J.  Sltzman 


Build  Colorado  Mining 
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11   July    1984 


Dear  Manager : 

™        As  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  Mesa  Verde  area  (and 
particularly  some  of  the  lands  adjacent  to  the  national 
park  itself) ,  I  feel  very  badly  to  learn  that  the  BLM 
has  rejected  wilderness  designation  for  much  of  this  beautiful 
and  still-wjjd  region. 

Of  course  the  Dolores  River  Canyon  needs  to  be 
protected  for  posterity,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  some  of  these 
other  NSAs  under  your  jurisdiction  are  just  as  worthy.   I 
would  stronlgly  like  to  see  some  of  these  other  beautiful 
canyons  in  the  region  protected--forever--from  development, 
mineral  exploration,  and  the  like. 

I  guess  I  feel  most  upset  about  the  wonderful  Anasazi 
rums  which  seem  particularly  worthy.   I  understand  that 
the  BLM  has  the  area  pegged  as  one 
I  think  outright  wilderness  protec 

I  kno^  that  I  speak  for  my  family  of  nine — 7  of  us 
are  voters  in  Colorado--who  grew  up  here  loving  this  regi 
and  also  wishing  for  its  permanent  protection. 


We  realize  that  you 
and  choices  and  that  your 
the  BLM  will  reconsider  o 
plan. 


Nina  Johnson 

747  12th 

Boulder,  CO   80302 


having  to  make  compromise 
easy  job,  but  we  do  hope 
mendations  on  this  San  Jua 


RECEIVED 

eau  of  Land  Management 


JUL  13  Wl 

Durango.  Colorado 
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RECEIVED 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 


JUL  1  3  W«4 

Durango,  Colorado 
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Shell  Western  E&P  Inc. 


"DECEIVED 

Buhmu  of  Land  Management 

JUL  1  R  *»< 

Durmgo,  Colorado 


Area  Manager 
San  Juan  Resource  Area 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Room  102,   Federal   Building 
701   Camino  del   Rio 
Ourangeo,  CO  81301 

Gentlemen'. 

As  requested,  we  have  reviewed  the  Draft  Resource  Management  Plan  (RMP) 
and  Environmental    Impact  Statement   ('15)  for  the  San  Juan  -  San  Miguel 
resource  planning  area   in  Southwestern  Colorado.     We  offer  the  following 
comments  with  regard  to  the  proposed  RMP. 

1.  As  you  ire  aware,  Shell   Western  E&P  Inc.'s   interest  in  the  resource 
planning  area   is   in  developing  carbon  dioxide  (CO-)  reserves  for 
tertiary  oil   recovery. 

2.  We  have  made  significant  investments   in  the  resource  planning  area 
to  improve  and  protect   the  environment  by  1)  providing  funds   to  help 
rebuild   the  Bradfield  Ranch  Bridge  and   improve  roads   in  the  area; 

2)  making  extensive  archaeological   surveys  to  avoid  sites  and  where 
this  was  not  possible,   "digs"   to  recover  artifacts;  and  3)   helping 
to  provide  an  acceptable  C0£  project  Environmental    Impact  Statement. 
We  would  object  to  any  RMP  which  would   impose  significant  additional 
restrictions  to  our  developing  COp  reserves. 

3.  Our  assessment  of  the  four  alternative  management  plans  indicates 
that   the  Resource  Conservation  Alternative  would  be  the  least 
desirable  since  it  would   impose  additional   restrictions  by  limiting 
access  to  certain  areas  within  the  planning  area.     Such  additional 

ly  to  the  continued  development  of  C0~ 
demonstrated  that  we  are  both  willing  and 
nment  within  the  present  administration  of 


:ions  would  be  • 


able  to  protect  the 
BLM  policy. 

The  Current  Management  Alternative  and  the  Resource  Utilization 
Alternative  would   impose  the  least  restrictions  on  our  operations  in 
the  planning  area.     Therefore,  we  would  prefer  one  of  these  plans 
since  they  ire  more  consistent  with  the  previously  approved  CO,  EIS. 

We  understand  the  need  for  a  broad-based  plan  which  attempts  to 
integrate  all   resources   into  a  single  unified  program  of  management; 
however,  our  plans  for  developing  the  McElmo  Dome  and  Doe  Canyon 


10-35 


areas  have  been  based  on  the  provisions  as  agreed  to  by  the  various 
governmental   agencies  having  input  into  the  CO-  EIS. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  Draft  Resource  Management 
plan.     We  trust  a  management  plan  will   be  selected  which  is  fair  and 
equitable  to  our  interests  in  developing  C0_  reserves   In  the  planning 
area. 

Very  I 


George  L. ^Carlson 

Division  Production  Manager 

Mid-Continent  Oivision 
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RECEIVED 

Bureau  o»  Lw»4  M*n«0«n>*m 

JUL  1  6  1984 


FORT  LEWIS  COLLEGE 


^^^^^ 


e^t^tdc^tun^  tA^  ^u4  a«akis1 


(jUm 


<&«4 1 


&a4L»&/£c1x&l 


Dmw  Cotoredo 


Area  Manager 

San  Juan  Resource   Area,    BLM 
701   Camino  del  Rio 
Durango,    CO     81301 

Dear  Sir: 

t  would    like   to   add  my   l 
of  only  1   of   8  proposed  wildi 

My  background    Is   that    I 


6NGO,  COLORAOO  B 1  30 1 


July   12,    1984 


Fort    Lewis.      As   . 
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I  belli 


am  a  Ph.D.  chemist.   Thus  I  am  not  a  believer  In  locking 
I  understand  full  well  that  many  of  my  chemicals  cone 
ackground  also  Includes  the  fact  that  I  teach  mountain- 
result,  I  have  hiked  in  all  but  two  of  the  above  eight 


areas  qualify  for  wilderness  status,  especially  the  Weber  and 
as  and  the  Cross,  Cahone  and  Papoose  Canyon  areas.   My  position 
ountry  need  to  develop  these  tracts  of  land  at  a  future  date, 
till  be  there.   Until  such  tine,  I  cannot  understand  your 
tect  these  lands  with  wilderness  status. 


Sincerely, 


ohn  M.  Rltchey 
Professor  of  Chemistry 
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United  States  Department  of  the  Interior 
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In  Reply  Refer  To: 
UGS-Hall    Stop  423 


JUL   I  I  1984 


To:  Area  Manager,   San  Juan  Resources  Area,  Bureau  of   Land  Management 

Durango,  Colorado 

From:  Assistant  Director  for  Engineering  Geology 

Subject:  Review  of  draft  environmental  statement  and  wilderness 
Technical  Supplement  for  San  Juan/  San  Miguel  Resource 
Management  Plan,  Colorado,   New  Mexico,  and  Utah 


is  requested  in  the  District 


He  have  reviewed  the  subject  documents 
Manager's  notice. 

Inasmuch  as  most  of  the  surface  water  of  the  area  Is  considered  to  be 
biologically  polluted   (supp:   p.   2-8.  2-13,   2-27,   2-31),  the  probable  sourc 
of  the  drinking  water  for  the  proposed  recreation  sites  should  be  Indl 
cated,  and  water  treatment  should  be  addressed.     The  nature  of  the  planned 
sanitary  facilities  and  their  malntenace  should  also  be  described   (p.   2-36 


',.,  James  F.   Devine 
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BLM 

San  Juan  Resource  A 
701  Camino  del  Rio 
Durango,  CO   81301 


BLM. 


I  recently  read  about  your  Draft  San  Juan  RMP. 
0%^      4     _^  would  like  to  make  several  connents  for  the  record. 
OD  "I       I  was  very  pleased  to  see  your  reconendat  Ion  of  the  Dolores 

(River  Canyon   for  wilderness.   I  have  boated  that  section 
-fOQ.       for  years  and  It  has  all  the  necessary  characteristics. 
IO*7,       The  proposal  needa.  however,  to  protect  more  area.   Cer- 
tainly more  of  Coyote  Wash  needs  wilderness  status,  becauae 
It  Is  so  very  unique.   Elsewhere,  the  vlewshed  froa  the 
river  needs  protection  since  this  la  the  heart  of  the  area. 
I  hope  thet  wilderness  status  does  not  mean  that  raft- 
ing on  the  subject  section  will  be  severely  Halted.   Soae 
use  limits  are  necessary  but  consideration  for  paat  use 
needs  to  be  recognized. 

Establishment  of  the  Anasezl  Cultural  Area  ACEC  is  an 
.       excellent  idea,  if  it  affords  the  same  protection  as  wlld- 
(     O  1       erness  status.   Does  it? 

V  ■*  J  I  feel  the  area  Is  generslly  overgrazed  and  would  re- 

■-— end  more  reductions  In  All  Ms  or  drastic  season  of  use 
nges. 

Thanks  for  the  opportunity  to  comment. 


(139; 
144) 
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UNIVERSITY  or  COLORADO  WILDERNESS  STUDY  CROUP 


Susan  Graves 
Wilderness  Study  Group 
UMC  188 

University  of  Colorado 
Boulder,  CO     80309 


Area  Manager 

San  Juan  Resource  Area,   BIW 
701  Camino  del  Rio 
Durango,  CO     81301 
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RECEIVED 

Buraauo*LandManag«m#nt 

JUL  l  7  Sfld 

Ouranoo,  Colorado 

7/11/84 

Dear  Sir, 

He  would  like  to  sutmit  our  conments  on  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management's 
wilderness  recommendations  from  the  San  Juan/San  Miguel   RMP  and  EIS.     We  find 
it  difficult  to  deduce  the  reasoning  behind  the  reixnmendation  of  only  one, 
the  Delores  River  Canyon,  out  of  eight  potential  areas.     Those  areas  do  have, 
in  BLM's  own  words,    "nationally  significam    unique  combinations  of  ecological 
and  supplemental  values".   In  many  of  the  areas  no  mineral   leasira  and  no  ORV 
use  is  proposed,  yet  they  are  not  recommended  for  wilderness.     Instead, 
administrative  protection  is  proposed;   a  protection  subject  to  every  different 
administration's  whim.     The  intent  of  protecting  the  areas  is  good;  it  is 
not,   however,   a  substitute  for  Congress lonal  wilderness  designation,   and  will 
not  suffice. 

Cur  conments  on  the  areas: 

Cross, Cahone,   and  Squaw/Papoose  Canyons:     These  areas  possess  amazing  archeo- 
logical  resources,   as  concentrated  as  100  sites  \kt  square  mile.     The 
scientific  and  educational  value  of  these   is   irmeasureable,   and  they 
must  be  protected.     There  is  also  riparian  wildlife  habitat,  which 
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houses  a  terrific  diversity  and  concentration  of  species.     The  Great  Basin 
sagebrush  ecosystem  of  these  areas  is  not  represented  anywhere  else  in 
the  National  Wilderness  Preservation  System.     The  Area  of  Critical  Con- 
cern  (ACEC)    proposal   for  Anasazi  is  a  good  step,   but  it  does  not  fulfill 
the  need  for  wilderness  protection-of  these  areas,   especially  as  the  ACEC 
designation  would  require  increased  management  while  the  BLM  is  having 
difficulty  managing  its  land  with  its  present  staff. 
Weber  Mountain  and  Menefee  Mountain:     These  areas  play  host  to  bighorn  sheep, 
deer,  mountainl ions ,  and  bear.     Many  of  these  species  are  disappearing 
rapidly  from  Colorado;   their  habitat  is  critical  to  their  survival.     We 
must  ensure  their  habitat  will  exist  into  the  future  by  protecting  it 
permanently. 
McKenna  Peak:     These  shale  badlands,  encompassing  a  vegetational  transitional 
zone  from  saltbush-greasewood  to  Douglas  Fir,   contain  wildlife  winter 
range,   a  wild  horse  herd,    fossils  and  incredible  scenery.     Why  NOT 
wilderness? 
Tabeguache  Creek:     A  560  acre  administrative  natural  area  is  not  an  accept- 
able substitute  for  what  should  be  7,908  acres  of  wilderness.     This 
area  contains  a  continuum  of  ecosystems  from  semi-arid  desert  to  subalpine 
forest.     These  continuous     tracts  of  land  are  necessary  to  support  the 
wide  diversity  of  wildlife  and  complex  network  of  species  living  within 
them.     It  is  also  one  of  the  few  unroaded  drainages  of  the  Uhccmpahgre 
Plateau.     Wilderness  designation  is  necessary  to  protect  these  attributes. 
^Dolores  River  Canyon:     We  thank  the  BLM  for  recommending  most  of  this  area  for 

wilderness.     However,  we  feel  the  upper  3  miles  of  Coyote  Wash  and  Nyswonger 
Mesa  should  also  be  included  in  the  reccmrendation,   as  it  would  increase 
the  diversity  of  the  area. 


L 
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m         The  grazing  plan  for  public  rangeland  has  no  real  alternatives.     All 
four  "alternatives"     leave  27%  to  36%  of  the  range  in  poor  condition;     the 
plan  nust  provide  alternatives  that  would  result   is  significant    improve- 
ments in  the  range  condition. 

■»  The  plan  calls  for  79%  to  95%  of  planning  area  to  be  open  to  unlisted 
ORV  use. This  is  not  enough  range  of  alternatives;  some  proposal  should  have 
a  significant  reduction  in  the  area  open  to  unrestricted  ORV  use. 

we  thai*  the  BLM  for  this  opportunity  to  influence  their  Resource 
Management  Plan,  and  we  are  confident  our  recommendations  will  be  given 
serious  consideration. 


Moot 


Susan  Graves/^ 

For  the  Wijjnerness  Study  Croup 


Bob  Hyder  and  Dave   Miliar 


;-//  -  fry 
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The   San   Juan/San   Miguel    Rasourse   Manage nent   Plan   was   aubjeeted   to   heavy 
crltlclsa  by  those  who  attended  the   public  hearing  on  the  25th.    of  June.  The 
overwbelnlng  demand  was  for  more   "Uderneco  designation.    Many  valid  erguaents 
were   presented  In  favor  of  securing  all  the  wSAs  fros  the  unfortunate   consequences 
of  Multlple-Uee.  These  arguaente  are  a  aatter  of  public  record  and  there   la  no 
reason  t3  repete   then  here. 

It  has  cone   to  our  attention  that  the   personnel  at  Hovenweep  National 
Monunent  are   In  the   process  of  developing  a  ssnageMnt   plan  of  their  own.   Three 
of  the  "SAb  are  very  close   to  the  present  boundaries  of  the   park — these    being 
Cahone  Canyon,   Cross  C  nyon,    and  Squaw/Papoose  Canyon.    ••  all  know  that  Federal 
agenclee  are   required  by  lax  to  cooperate  with  one  another,    but  with  regard  to 
three  canyone   it  appears  that  BLM.  and  the  Park  Service  ere  working  at 
purposes.   This  is  the  dlleaaa  we  would  like  your  help  In  solving, 
e  are  hereby  asking   the   proposal    that   oLM  and  the   Park  Service  work 
together  towards  the  goal  of  expanding  Hovenweep  Monuaent  to  Incorporate 
Cahone  Canyon,   Crose  Canyon,    and  Squaw/Papoose  Canyon.    This  exchange  of  land 
between  the   two  agencies  a  resonable  way  of  protecting  aoae   of  the  last  im- 
plored areas  of  prehistoric  cultures,    notably  the  Aneaaei  Culture.   To  date 
a  necessary  archaeological   reeeareh  has  not   bean  done  in  these   canyone — as 
alaoat  everyone  agrees, 

Me  therefore   request  fros  you,    Dave   Miller  and  dob  Hyder,   a  serious  con- 
sideration of  our  proposal   before   the  two  independent  plane  go  such  further,   and 
It  beeoeee  sore  and  more  difficult   to  change  thes.   Clearly  then  the   Park  Service 
and  BLM  aust  respond  quickly   If  all  resonable  alternatives  are  to  be   considered 
In  their  strongest  possible  way.    ■•  await  word     fro  a       you  then,    and  look  forward 
to  a  discussion  and  evaluation  of  our  Idea. 


Clenn  Part on 
736  5th.   St. 
apt.    one 
Durango,   Co.    8H301 
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Dur»«fl8,  Colorado 


Mr.  Dave  Miller 
BLM  -  SJRA 
102  Federal  Building 
701  Carmnodel  Rio 
Durango,  CO    S1J01 

Dear  Mr.  Miller: 

Re:   San  3uan/San  Miguel  RMP/EIS 

The  San  Juan/San  Miguel  RMP  is  a  thoughtfully  written  and  well-documented 
study.  My  comments  relate  largely  to  the  oil  and  gas  (including  CC^)  potential 
of  ihe  area.  They  are  qualified  not  only  by  reading  the  RMP  but  also  by  personal 
visit  to  the  RA  and  conversations  with  the  authors. 

With  one  exception  (my  preference  of  Wild  &  Scenic  River  designation  for 
Dolores  Canyon  instead  ol  Wilderness),  I  support  the  preferred  alternative.  It  is 
an  effective  blend  of  the  best  parts  of  the  other  alternatives.  The  primary 
conflicts  with  oil  and  gas  development  in  the  RA  appear  to  be  with  cultural 
(Anasazi)  and  potential  wilderness.  The  other  "alfected  environments"  are  not, 
in  general,  in  any  great  conflict  with  oil  and  gas. 

With  regard  to  cultural  conflicts,  the  RA  is  fortunate  to  have  Shell's  McElmo 
Dome  experience  as  indication  of  the  high  degree  of  cooperation  that  can  exist 
to  insure  effective  coexistence  between  cultural  preservation  and  oil  and  gas 
development.  Indeed,  the  relationship  has  been  symbiotic;  without  the  provoca- 
tion of  development,  most  of  the  Hovenweap-Yellow  Jacket  area  would  have 
remained  unsurveyed  for  archeologic  sites,  I  appreciate  the  BLM's  concern  that 
facilitated  access  could  enable  vandalism  of  many  Anasazi  sites.  Statutory 
protection  exists,  however,  so  the  problem  therefore  appears  to  be  one  of 
management  .  .  .  policing,  patrols,  etc.  .  .  .  and  it  could  be  argued  that  the  same 
access  that  enabled  vandalism  also  provides  policing  access.  In  any  event,  the 
BLM's  management  concerns,  the  intent  to  develop  CRMP's,  and  other  manage- 
ment intentions  as  described  in  the  preferred  alternative  appear  to  be  profes- 
sionally   deve'oped    to    reckon    with    the    problem    of    adequate    protection    for 


My  greatest  < 
CO2  potentia 
danger  that  rr 


cern  lies  with  the  possibility  that  large  areas  with  petroleum  or 
light  be  withdrawn  by  wilderness  designation,  and  it  is  to  that 
:ornmentsare  primarily  directed. 


The  high  subsurface  potential  of  the  eight  WSA's  is  testified  to  by  both 
indu5try--in  terms  of  leasing  and  ACMP  designation—and  govemment--in  terms 
of  KCS  designahon,  neighboring  Utah's  non-suitable  rating  for  their  side  of  the 
WSA's  spanning  the  two  states,  and  your  own  geologic  studies.    Indeed,  industry's 
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high  interest  is  reflected  in  pre-existing  rights  or  claims  on  seven  of  the  eight 
WSA's  (excluding  Tabeguache)  seriously  clouding  their  merit  for  designation. 
This  is  recognized  in  the  RMP,  and  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  special  management 
forms  (ACEC,  ONA,  No  Surface  Occupancy,  etc.)  in  the  preferred  alternative 
have  been  selected.  The  Bureau  is  to  be  commended  on  a  judicious  choice  of 
non- wilderness  management  options  for  most  of  the  conflict  areas,  options  which 
more  than  adequately  protect  environmental  resources  while  permitting  essential 
access  and  leasing  opportunity. 
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Both  nationwide  and   in   Colorado,    the  area!   ex 

proposed)  greatly  exceeds  the  areal  extent  of  t 

USCS    Circular    902*     (which    should    be    in    you 

Colorado  only  5  percent  of  the  state's  wilderness 

medium  to  high  petroleum  potential.     Those  high 

lands  all  lie  in  the  Uinta,  Paradox,  and  San  Juai 

(non-USFS)    WSA's.      Given   the   importance  of   do. 

terms  of  energy  independence,  balance  of  payme 

important  national  concerns,  one  is  led  to  questi 

Miguel  WSA's  should  be  recommended  for  wilderness.    Certainly  the  general  area 

contains   abundant    alternates  —  the    Weminuche,    Big    Blue,    Mesa   Verde,   Lizard 

Head,  Mt.  Sneffels,  and  Black  Canyon   Wildernesses  give  vast  opportunity  close 

by  for  the  wilderness  experience. 

The  Dolores  River  is  the  only  WSA  (under  the  preferred  alternative)  to  be 
recommended  for  wilderness.  Its  rough  terrain  is  cited  as  too  inhospitable  for 
drill  rig  siting.  While  this  may  be  true  for  the  canyon  itself,  the  hig*>  potential 
for  natural  gas  under  Dolores  River  WSA  is  certain  to  provoke  continuing 
exploration  interest.  It  appears  preferable,  therefore,  to  consider  an  alternate 
designation  which  would  anticipate  and  permit  exploration  *nd  rig  siting  up  to 
the  canyon's  edge  .  .  .  perhaps  a  Wild  &  Scenic  River  designation  or  similar 
protective  measure  as  you  mention  under  the  No  Action  Alternative. 


An   additional   reason    for   permitting   acce 

>s  right  up  to   the  canyon  rim   is   the 

opportunity  for  spectacular  overview  acces 

s  from  ORV  roads  at  the  canyon  edge. 

Buck     Mesa,     Anderson     Mesa,     and     Bull 

Canyon     have     marvelous     overview 

opportunities  that  would  not  disrupt  inner  c 

anyon  wilderness  values,  but  would  be 

-Billhdrawn  by  road  closure*  under  the  nolo 

res  River  current  adjusted  boundaries. 

■^Incidentally,  i  oDject  to  the  use  ol  "vehic 

e  way"  as  a  means  to  escape  "road" 

designation.     In  this  arid  climate  and  soil 

type,   mnst   olf-highway   roads  do  not 

require  mechanical  improvement  and  mair 

tenancc  lo  provide  access.     "Vehicle 

way"  appears  artificially  contrived  to  acco 

mmodate  a  "roadless"  designation,  not 

recognizing  the  fact  that  many  "ways"  are 

regularly   used   for  passage,  not  even 

necessarily  by  ORV's.) 

■Geological  Survey  Circular  902-A-P,  Pet 

roleum  Potential  of  Wilderness  Lands 

in  the  Western  United  Stales.  1983. 
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i-designation  of  Dolores  Canyon,  outside  the  oil  and  gas 
view  opportunity  is  the  WSA's  high  rating  for  base  and 
im,  and  vanadium.    Finally,  there  is  the  problem  posed  by 

lot  itself  leasable. 
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fve  it   is  essential    that 

istrict    have    a    wilderness.       Nature   and   history    have 

1  Miguel  with  high  quality  archeologic,  petroleum,  C02- 

surface  resources.     Management  options  exist  to  accommodate  harvest  of 

subsurface    resources   and   protection    of    the   coexisting    surface    resources 

withdrawal,    and    I    urge    you    utilize    those 

hroughout  the  RA. 
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E.  Fred  B.rdsall 
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July  17.   1984 

Mr.   David  J.  Miller 
Area  Manager 
San  Juan  Resource  Area 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Federal   Building,  Room  102 
701  Camino  del   Rio 
Durango,  Colorado 
61301 

RE:   Draft  San  Juan/  San  Miguel  Resource  Management  Plan/  Environmental    Impact 
Statement 

Dear  Mr.    Miller, 

As  a  Colorado  outfitter  of  some   15  year's  experience,  my  views  and  comments  on 
your  Draft  Plan  are  focused  towards  the  effects  of  the  plan  on  that   industry.     More 
specificaly,  they  concern  three  areas  addressed  in  the  plan,  those  of  recreation 
permitting,  the  wild  horse  program,  and  your  volunteer  service  program. 

Let  me  say  at  the  onset  that   I  agree   in  principal  with  the  recreation  permitting 
System;  my  concerns    lie  only  with  the  administration  of  the  program.      1  believe   this 
program  can  be  an  asset  to  both  the  Bureau  and  the  outfitters.     For  the  Bureau  the 
program  provides  both  a  way  to  control   recreation  use  on  the  lands   they  are  respon- 
sible for  and  the  revenues  to   implement  the  plan. 


„  help  the  Bureau  through  Intel  11- 
lands  by  helping  the  public   to  enjoy  and  appreci- 


For  their  port ,  outfitte 
gent  and  caring  use  of  the  Bureaus    lanos  oy  neiping  tne  pudiic 
ate   their  public  lands  and  the  assets  of  these  lands  such  as  the 
archeological   treasurers,  and  the  ,■■■1*,  " —  ""'  *-■—       u"  k~1f 
leads  to  public  respect  fo 


._  herds. 
Id  flora  and  fauna.     We  believe  such  appreciation 
western  heritage  and  protection  of  these 
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My  comments  on  the  wild  horse  program  are  with  the  understanding  that  the  wild 
horse  herd  management  tends  to  be  a  negative  aspect  of  the  Bureau's  job;  I  know  that 
the  horses  are  difficult  to  manage  at  best  and  with  insufficient  funding  the  program 
can  be  a  real   headache  for  the  Bureau. 

Ue  feel  outfitters  cnuld  be  a  real  asset  to  the  Bureau  in  helping  to  implement  a 
plan  somewhere  between  absolute  conservation  of  the  herds  or  their  elimination.  1 
have  found  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  interest  among  my  chests  in  the  wild  horse 
herds.  Whenever  a  group  of  clients  rides  with  us  on  a  trip  to  view  these  herds,  my 
guests  not  only  experience  the  "romance"  of  the  herds  but,  I  feel,  gain  valuable  first- 
hand knowledge  about  the  realities  involved  in  wild  herd  horse  management  with  the 
result  that  almost  nrfone's  preconceived  ideas  stand  up  to  this  first-hand  knowledge. 

During  the  spring  of  1983  we  made  two  "wild  horse'  trips  accomodating  20  guests  for 
a  total  of  about  35  man  days  of  recreation.  To  date  during  19M  we  have  had  four  'wild 
horse"   trips  accommodating  57  guests  for  a  total  of  75  man  days  of  recreation. 

Some  of  these  trips  have  been  one-day  trips  for  which  we  trailer  the  riding  stock 
to  a  starting  point  somewhere  near  the  wild  horse  range.     On  the  longer  overnight 
trips  we  ride  out  with  our  clients  from  the  Dry  Creek  Basin  Store  to  Horse  Park  and 
camp  on  Redd  Ranches  property  the  first  night.     The  second  day  we  ride  through  Wild 
Cat  Canyon  into  Spring  Creek  Basin  looking  for  the  wild  horse  herd  and  then  camp  at 
Greager  Reservoir  on  the  Klondike.     The  third  day  we  circle  back  to  the  store.     Camp 
gear  and  non-riders  travel  on  a  wagon  pulled  by  a  mule  team.     We  have  been  happily 
surprlsea  by  the  Interest  in  these  'wild  horse'    rides  and  plan  to  expand  them  for  the 
1985  season. 

Therefore  we  hope  that  the  Bureau  will  see  the  wild  horse  program  not  just  as  al 
negative  management  problem  but,  with  the  help  of  outfitters  like  Frenchy's  Mountain? 
an  opportunity  as  I  described  above  to  help  the  public  be  made  aware  and  more  appreci- 
ative of,  the  dynamics  of  wild  horse  herd  management,  and,  just  as  importantly,  at  no 
Increase  in  budget  cost  to  the  Bureau. 

Therefore   I  would  like  to  ask  the  Bureau  to  consider  a  volunteer  program 
the  staff  of  our  organization  to  help  implement  the  goals  of  the  Bureau.      I  will   be 
the  first  to  admit  that  I  am  not  an  expert  on  wild  horse  management.     However,   I 
my  staff  do  spend  a  lot  of  man  hours   in  the  field  and  we  do  have  some  first-hand 
knowledge,  especially  of  the  Spring  Creek  herd.      [  agree  that  your  proposed  herd  s 
of  about  50  animals  seems  workable.     However,   I  cannot  agree  that  the  eliminate 
the  Naturita  Ridge  herd  would  be  advisable  at  this  time.      1  think,  to  repeat  my 
that  the  existence  of  the  Naturita  Ridge  herd,   if  made  available  to  the  recreation 
public,  would  better  serve  the  goals  of  the  Bureau  than  the  increase   in  livestock 
forage  that  might  be  brought  about  by  the  herd's  removal. 


We  believe  the  concept  of  "multiple  use"   is  a  good  and  necessary  foundation  for 
Bureau  management  of  these  lands.     This  concept,  however,  makes  necessary  coordination 
and  cooperation  between  the  several   fields   involved  with  a  mutual   respect  for  each 
user  concept. 

We  feel   there   is  some  danger  that  management  personnel,  constantly  confronted 
with  trying  to  balance  these  multiple  uses,  may     favor  one  use  over  another.     We  feel 
thelitis  a  danger  that  this  may  be  happeniny  to  recreation.     The  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  recreation  programs  can  be  applied   in  such  an  oppressive  manner  that  the  out- 
fitter may  feel   that  he  cannot  properly  function  and  the  assets  to  the  public  and  the 
Bureau  mentioned  above  could  be    ignored. 

We  think  it  would  be  unfortunate  indeed  if  the  outfitter,  or  some  other  recreation 
businessperson,  were  curtailed  unnecessisarily  in  providing  this  valuable  link  between 
the  goals  of  the  B.L.M.  and  the  recreation-oriented  public.  The  role  of  the  outfitter 
in  encouraging  the  public's  awareness  and  appreciation  of  its  resources  is,  we  believe, 
second  only  to  that  of  the  B.L.M.'s  role   in  protecting  these  resources. 
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We  are  offering  this  expertise  to  the  Bureau  on  a  volunteer  basis.     For  example 
we  know  that  the  Spring  Creek  Basin  is  broken  by  so  many  water  courses  and  canyons 
-that  the  terrain  is  extremely  difficult  to  travel,   increasing  management  expense  to 
the  Bureau.      I  understand  the  management  cost  per  animal   is  less  when  a  herd  is  at 
100  head  or  more.     Further,   I   understand  that  these  figures  were  arrived  . 
managing  wild  horse  herds  in  Nevada.     A  study  of  our  arei  "night  show  that  a   small 
herd  could  be  kept  in  control   by  baiting  with  alfalfa  and  trapping  the  animals 
small   groups.     We  feel   that   if  this  method  could  be  developed  it  could  reduce  dra 


I6) 


Another  possibility  is  that  Frenchy's  Mountain  would  donate  volunteer  help  to  ex- 
pand a  fecal  sampling  program  for  both  livestcok  and  wildlife  to  determine  internal 
parasite  content  as  another  tool  for  herd  management.  Observation  of  mountain  lion 
predation  on  the  Naturita  Ridge  herd  could  slso  be  an  interesting  and  valuable 
management  tool . 

In  summation:  the  public  must  be  and  to  some  degree  already  is  eduacted  about 
the  assets  found  on  Bureau  managed  lands.  Because  of  budget  constrints  the  BLM  has  a 
difficult  time  financing  opfimal  management  plans.  Frenchy's  Mountain,  as  well  as, 
I'm  sure,  other  outfitters,  are  anxious  to  work  with  the  BLM,  on  a  volunteer  basis, 
in  range  mangement  programs,  specifically  in  this  case,  the  two  wild  horse  herds  1n 
our  area.  The  wild  horse  herds  provide  an  excellent  opportunity  to  educate  the  public 
about  their  responsibilities  in  the  use  of  public  lands. 

I  hope  we  can  work  out  a  program  that  will  mutually  benefit  Frenchy's  Mountain, 
the  BLM  and  the  public  -  what  better  definition  of  "multiple  use".  Please  let  me 
know  your  feelings  on  these  issues. 


Sincerely,       / 


William  N.   *oon 
Frenchy's  Mountain 
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July   20, 

1984 

RECEIVED 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

Mr.    Paul    W.    Arrasmith 
District  Manager 
San   Juan   Resource  Area 
Bureau   of    Land   Management 
701    Camino  del    Rio 
Durango,    Colorado      B1301 

JUL  23  198^ 

Dunango,  Colorado 

Dear  Mr.  Arrasmith: 

We  have  revived  the  draft  report  "San  Juan/San  Miguel 
Resource  Management  Plan  -  wilderness  Technical  Supplement", 
April  1984,  and  are  concerned  about  the  impact  of  the  Dolores 
River  Canyon  Wilderness  Study  Area  (WSA)  on  the  Paradox  Valley 
Salinity  Control  Unit  currently  under  construction  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

The  Paradox  Valley  Unit  is  one  of  the  most  cost-effective 
salinity  control  measures  in  the  Colorado  River  Basin.   Deep 
well  injection  of  the  collected  brines  is  the  primary  means  of 
salt  disposal.   Alternative  injection  well  sites  are  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.   It  is  our  understanding 

the  alternative  sites  are  close  to  the  boundary  of 
/er  Canyon  WSA.   Depending  on  final  selection  of 
there  may  be  a  conflict  with  WSA  management 
respect  to  the  well  site  and/or  access  to  the  __  -4*^ 
site.   Therefore,  we  request  that  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management!  ,** 
obtain  an  administrative  resolution  with  the  Bureau  of  Recla-   \f+   m  .A 
mation  of  the  potential  conflict  of  objectives  before  recommen- II  1  411 
dations  on  the  Dolores  River  Canyon  WSA  are  made  to  Congress    |\     * 
This  would  enable  Reclamation  to  site  and  service  the  proposed^ 


that 

the  Dolo 
the  well 


injection  well  at  the  opti: 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity 


eview  the  draft  report. 
ely  yours. 
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Hr.   Dave  Miller 

Area  Manager 

San  Juan  RA,  Bureau  of  Land  Management 

Room  102,  Federal  building 

701  Camlno  del  Rio 

Duxango.  CO  81301 

Dear  Hr.  Mlllen 

We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  San  Juan/San 
Miguel  RMP/EIS  and  Wilderness  Technical  Supplement.  Our  comments 
are  confined  largely  to  wilderness,   grazing,    coal,   recreation  and  lands. 

BLK's  analysis  and  conclusions  with  respect  to  the  wilderness 
resources  In  the  RMP/EIS  are  entirely   inadequate.     There   is  little 

semblance  of  balance  In  the   Preferred  Alternative  between  wilderness 
and  nonwl  Idem  ess  lands  allocations.     The  RMP.'EIS  makes  a  mockery 
of  public  input  and  considerations  of  ecological  diversity  within 
the  National  Wilderness  Preservation  System. 

The  grazing  analysis  is  disappointing  in  that  it  fails  In  its 
stated  purpose  of  providing  information   for  comparison  of  various 
alternatives  because  of  the  minimal  coverage  given  to  the  No  Grazing 
alternative.     We  are  also  disappointed  that  impelmentatlon  of  the  RMP 
will  still  leave  huge  amounts  of  the  resource  area  in  poor  range  condition. 

The  RHP/EIS  makes  many  positive  recommendations  with  respect 
to  coal  and  recreation.     We  have  suggestions  for  further  improvements 
there. 

The  most  important  aspect  of  the  plan  will  be  monitoring  and 
implementation.  We  hope  BLH  recognizes  the  seriousness  of  actually 
Implementing  its  management  plans  and  will  provide  adequate  funding 
for  the  task.  The  elimination  of  the  wilderness  resource  specialist 
In  the  Montrose  District  is  a  less  than  auspicious  start.  Who  will 
be  managing  BLM'e  recommended  wilderness  after  it  is  designated? 


Sir, 


Blj, 


Mark   Ftearson 

COSC  West  Slope  Represe 
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I.      WILDERNESS 

The  wilderness  recommendations  of  the  San  Juan/San  Miguel  RMP/EIS  ar. 
say   the  least,   entirely  Inadequate.     BLM  has  simply  done  a  wnltewash 
of  the  wilderness  review.   Ignoring  facts,    policy,   and  common  sense 
In  reaching  its  conclusions.     The  wilderness  studies,   as  presently 
done,   carry  no  credibility. 

BUI  has  given  little  serious  consideration  to  several  aspects  of 
its  own  Wilderness  Study  Policy  and  Planning  Regulations   -  particularly 
in  the  areas  of  diversity  and  public  comment;   BLM  has  desplayed  an 
alarming  Ignorance  of  J ts  previous  findings  in  the  Wilderness  Inventory; 
BLM  conclusions  and  recommendations  bear  little  relation   to   the 
analysis  in  the  EIS,    with  no  reasons  being  provided  in  many  instances; 
BLM  has  failed  to  consider  reasonable  alternatives  for  several  of  the 
WSAs;   and  BLM  has  placed  a  great  emphasis  on   temporary  administrative 
protections  at  the  expense  of  permanent  protections. 

The  Colorado  Open  Space  Council  supports  all  eight  WSAs,   with 
boundary  adjustments  In  places,    for  wilderness  designation. 

A.      Insufficient  Considerations  of  BLM  Regulations  and   Policy 

BLM  has  largely   Ignored  the  contribution  of  diversity  of  the  WSAs 
in  Its  recommendations.     The  uniqueness  and  national  significance  of  the 
WSAs  Is  repeatedly  noted  throughout  both  the  EIS  and  Wilderness 
Technical  Supplement   (WTS),   yet  apparently  BLM  feels  no  obligation 
to  further  the  cause  of  diversity  within  the  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System  by  recommending  these  areas  for  wilderness. 

Por  example,    the  EIS  states   (3-2?)   that  "there  is  no  potential 
wilderness  within  the  Colorado  Plateau  Province  which  includes  the 
same  combination  of  ecological  and  supplemental  values"   as  are  found 
In  Cross,   Cahone,   and  Squaw/papoose  WSAs.     Similarly,    "the  supplemental 
values  of  McKenna  Peak  WSA  ....    in  combination  with  Its  ecological 
community,    would  present  a  different  and  unique  addition   to  the 
wilderness  system."   (BIS  at  3-26)     The  EIS  states  as  clearly  as  it 
can  be  stated  0*2?)   that  wilderness  designation  of  four  WSAs   (Cross 
Canyon,   Dolores  Blver  Canyon,   McKenna  Peak,    and  Weber  Mountain) 
"would  add  greatly  to   the  diversity  of  the  WPS.     Their  contribution 
aB  wilderness  resources  are  of  local,   regional,   and  national  significance 
It  is  most  appalling  that  after  such  explicit  praise  concerning  national 
significance  In  terms  of  uniqueness  and  diversity,    these  WSAs   (and  the 
other  four  as  well)  are  not  recommended  for  wilderness,   despite  the 
frequently  minor  or  nonexistent  resource  conflicts.     Clearly,    the 
diversity  component  of  the  Wilderness  Study   Policy  has  been  considered 
In  name  only  and  not  in  any  substance  by  tne  decision  makers. 

Another  factor  of  the  diversity  component  has  similarly  been 
neglected,    that  of  geographic  distribution  of  wilderness  areas. 
For  example,    there  is  no  designated  wilderness  on  the  Uncompahgre 
Plateau.     One  of  the  very  few  potential  sites  for  wilderness  designation 
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there  is  Tabeguache  Creek  WSA.     Unfortunately,   BLM  once  again  recommends 
against  wilderness  in   the   face  of  overwhelming  compelling  reasons  for 
wilderness   in  a  case  with  no  resource  conflicts. 

BLM  has  not  compiled  with  either  the  public  participation  or 
consistency  requirements  of  its  planning  regulations   C*3  CFR  1610.2 
and  1610.3-2). 

The  public  has  not  been  provided  meaningful  opportunities  to 
participate  In  and  comment  on  the  preparation  of  the  plan   (as  per 
1*3  CFR  1610.2)   in  that  public  input  has  repeatedly  and  consistently 
been   Ignored  by  BLM  in  preparation  of  the  plan.     BL11  has  on  numerous 
occasions  verbally  stated  that  public  sentiment  in  southwest  Colorado 
Is  opposed  to  wilderness.     The  facts  do  not  *>ear  this  out.     Of  the 
written  comments  concerning  BMP  alternatives  that  BLM  recieved  after 
its  open  houses  in  September,    1983,   9  individuals  indicated  support 
for  wilderness  while  only  one  Indicated  halfhearted  opposition 
to  wilderness.     At  the  recent  public  hearings  this  fact  was  again 
demonstrated  with  overwhelming  support  for  wilderness  in  Durango   (22  to 
1),   in  Cortez  (6  to  1).   and  even  in  Nucla  (9  to  ?),   not  to  mention 
In  Denver,    where  support  was  unanimous.     When  does  BLM  intend  to 
seriously  consider  this  preference  by  the  public  for  wilderness? 

" ■*        The  major  opposition  to  wilderness  has  come  from  local  county 
However,    the  Colorado  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
.lderness  for  a  number  of  areas  beyond  the  one  currently 
;nded  by  BLM.     We  would  remind  BLM  that  according  to  BLM 
planning  relations   (1*3  CFR  1610.3-2(d)): 

"Where  State  and  local  government  policies,    plans  and  programs 
differ,    those  of  the  higher  authority  will  normally  be  followed." 

How  does  BLM  reconcile  giving  greater  weight  to  counties  that  to  the 
state  of  Colorado  with  this  explicit  instruction? 


Ignori 


;  by,  San  Juan  RA  of  the  BLM 


BLM  Wilderness  Inventory 


BLM  managers  have  repeatedly  stated  that  the  reason  for  not 
recommending  two  areas,   McKenna  Peak  and  Tabeguache  Creek,    is  that 
they  "just  don't  qualify  for  wilderness"   (see   transciprt  of  June  25, 
1981*  hearing  in  Durango  for  comments  by  RMP  Team  Leader  Bruce  Flinn). 
This  is  an  alarming  display  of  Ignorance  of  the   previous  BLM  decisions 
in  the  Wilderness  Inventory. 

We  would  remind  BLM   that  the  Colorado  State  Director's  decision 
of  November,    I960  identifying  wilderness  study  areas,    including  McKenna 
Peak  and  Tabeguache  Creek,  plainly  stated  that  both  contain  outstanding 
opportunities  for  solitude,   outstanding  opportunities  for  primitive 
and  unconf lned  recreation  are  natural  in  character,  and  are  of  sufficient 
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size   (greater, than  5,000  acres)   to  be  designated  wilderness.     In  short, 
they  meet  all  of  the  criteria  of  Section  2(c)  of  the  Wilderness  Act  as 
well  as  possessing  additional  supplemental  wilderness  values.     The 
Wilderness  Technical  Supplement  of  the  current  San  Jaun  RMP  (2-25  and 
2-1*0)  reaffirms  these  findings. 

The  RMP/EIS  and  Wilderness  Technical  Supplement  also  describe 
the  high  quality  of  wilderness  values  present  In  both  WSAs,   something 
obvious  to  anyone  who  has  actually  been  In  the  areas.      For  example, 
McKenna  Peak  contains  outstanding  scenery,   wildhorses,   numerous  fossils, 
and  represents  a  unique  ecosystem  as  well  as  providing  winter  wildlife 
habitat.     Similarly,   Tabeguache  Creek  contains  spectacular  massive 
sandstone  cliffs,   Inviting  plunge  pools  and  a  perennial   stream  through 
a  desert  environment  in  addition  to  numerous  cultural  sites.     There 
is  no  doubt  that  these  are  high  quail ^v.   d.    lrable  wilderness  candidate 

For  BLM  to  make  ridiculous  statetr^uCs  such  as  McKenna  Peak  and 
Tabeguchae  Creek  "just  don't  qualify  as  wilderness"   in  the  face 
of  years  of  documented  evidence  to  the  contrary  defies  belief. 
At  best,   such  statements  display  a  dismal  lack  of  understanding  of  and 
lack  of  respect  for  Congressional ly  mandated  Bureau  programs.     At 
worst,    they  indicate  an  Inexcusable  biased  attitude  concerning  one  of 
BLM's  multiple-use  programs,    I.e.,    wilderness. 


Secretive  and   Unfounded  Rationales   for  Re_ 
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BLM's  conclusory  recommendations  often  make  no  sense  In  light  of 
its  foregoing  analysis  and  description  of  wilderness  and  non -wilderness 
resources  in  both  the  RMP/EIS  and  Wilderness  Technical  Supplement. 
Tabeguache  Creek  and  McKenna  Peak  WSAs  again  provide  good  examples 
of  thin  point. 

The  WTS  notes  that  both  areas  are  manageable  as  wilderness  under 
all  alternatives  except  for  the  No  Wilderness  alternative   (1-19). 
Appendix  Three-B  of  the  WTS  elaborates  in  great  detail  upon  the 
outstanding  uniqueness  of  McKenna   Peak   with  respect  to  ecosystem  types 
and  special  features.     The  WTS  also  describes  the  uniqueness  of 
Tabeguache  Creek  as  one  of  only  a  few  pristine  canyons  alone  the 
Uncompahgre  Plateau   (2-1*0),     Mineral   potential   is  low  to  moderate  for 
each  area.     The  only  substantial  resource  conflict  Is  that  of  watershed 
development  In  McKenna   Peak,   a  conflict  easily  resolvable  through 
relocation  of  the  watershed  structures  or"  the  wilderness  boundary. 
Of  course,   both  areas  have  outstanding  wilderness  characteristics 
as  previously  mentioned. 

Despite   this  overwhelming  evidence  in  favor  of  a  suitable   wilderness 
recommendation   -  the  areas  are  manageable,   unique,   outstanding,   and 
have  few  resource  conflicts  -  BLM's  recommendation  is  nonsui table! 
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There  are  similar  problems  In  the  inferred  rationale  behind  the 
nonrecommendatlons  of  Weber  and  Menefee  Mountains.     These  two  areas 
are  also  considered  to  possess  special  qualities  with  respect  to 
diversity   (WTS,   Appendix  Three-B)   In  addition  to  their  outstanding 
wilderness  characteristics.     The  WTS  claims  that  the  areas  are  unmanageable 
as  wilderness  due  to  pre-FLPMA  oil  and  gas  leases,     BLM  fails  to  consider 
the  great  posslbilit/  that  these  pre-FLPMA  leases  will  expire  without 
any  exploration  efforts  ever  occuring  (as  is  the  case  with  90J6  of 
the  leases  on  federal  lands).     BLM  will  look  rather  silly  when  the 
primary  reason  for  a  nonsultable  recommendation     (unmanageabillty) 
evaporates  with  the  expiration  of  most  of  these  pre-FLPMA  leases. 
In  fact,    half  of  the  pre-FLFMA  lease  acreage   (lease  C-2001?)   in 
Menefee  Mountain  WSA  has  expired  since  the  publication  of  this  RMP. 
The  vast  majority  of  lease  acreage  in  Weber  Mountain  WSA  is  similarly 
due  to  expire  In   the  next  two  years. 

■■•        We  question  the  oil  and  gas  potential  assigned  to  WSAs by  the 
RMP/EIS.     The  stated  potentials  in  the  WTS  from  GEM  Reports  of  May, 
1983  are  often  at  odds  with  the  stated  potentials  of  Geological  Survey 
Circular  902 -A-P,    "Petroleum  Resource  Assessments  of  the  Wilderness 
Lands  in  the  Western  United  States,"  released  in  October,    I983. 
Specifically,    the  WTS   (2-1*)   claims  high  potential  in  Dolores  River 
Canyon,   Menefee  Mountain,   and  Weber  Mountain  WSAs  whereas  GS  Circular 
902-A-P  concludes  that  these  areas  have  medium  potential.     Also,   the 
WTS   (2-l»)  claims  moderate  potential  in  Tabeguache  Creek  while  the 
GS  Circular  concludes  that  it  has  only  low  potential.     With  such  wide 
variance  in  oil  and  gas  potential  estimates  by  differing  experts,   there 

^3  little  justification  to  find  areas  nonsultable  on   this  basis. 

The  WTS  should  Include  maps  detailing  the  locations  of  pre-FLRU 
leases  In  WSAs  so  reviewers  can  see  exactly  where  the  leases  axe 
located  and  If  in  fact  they  do  present  a  problem  with  wilderness 
manageability  of  the  areas.  BLM  shouldalso  Include  a  list  of  the 
pre-FLfflA  leases,  including  expiration  dates,  so  that  the  validity 
of  arguments  against  wilderness  because  of  unmanageabillty  due  to 
these   leases  can  be  verified. 

With  respect  to  Tabeguache  Creek  WSA,    verbal  statements  have  been 
made  by  BLM  managers  that  this  area  Is  not  recommended  suitable 
because   In   the  1980  Colorado  National  Forest  Wilderness  Act  Congress 
decided  not  to  designate  as  wilderness  the  adjacent  UEFS  Tabeguache 
Creek  RAPE  II  area.      If  this  is  in  fact  BLM's   justification  for  its 
nonsultable  recommendation,    then  BLM  is  in  direct  contradiction  to 
the  stated  desires  of  Congress.     Senate  Report  96-91**.    the  Senate 
Energy  Committee  Report  accompanying  H.R.    51*8?,    specifically  addressee 
BLM's  Tabeguache  Creek  WSA.     On  page  23,    the  report  states t 

"As  required  by  the  Federal  Land   Policy  and  Management  Act,    the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  is  now  reviewing  for  possible  wilderness 
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designation  roadless  lands  adjacent  to  Kannah  Creek,   Roubideau, 
and  Tabeguache.     The  Committee's  decision  not  to  designate  these 
national     forest  lands  as  wilderness  does  not  Indicate  any 
decision  with  respect  to  adjacent  BLH  anJs,  which  should 
continue  to  be  reviewed  under  the  appropriate   laws  and  regulations." 

The  WTS  and  RHP/EIS  never  give  any  reason  for  their  recommendation. 
However,    the  above  instruction  from  the  Senate  Energy  Committee  should 
dispell  any  notions  BLM  has  of  using  I960  wilderness  legislation  as 
a  reason  for  dismissing  Tabeguache  Creek. 

In  general,    the  public  review  of  the  RHP/EIS  and  WTS  would  be 
better  served  if  BUI  would  clearly  state  its  reasons  for  its 

wilderness  recommendations.     We  request  that  BLH  do  this  in  its  final 

RHP  and.EIS. 

Failure   to  Address  Additional  Reasonable  Alternatives 

We  suggest  several  alternatives  for  further  evaluation  that 
e  not  given  due  consideration  by  BLH  in  the  RHP/EIS. 

With  respect  to  McXenna   Peak,   the  major  conflict  appears  to 

be  watershed  Improvement  projects  to  reduce  salinity   in  Disappointment 

Why  are  no  alternatives  considered  that  would  Include 

itrol  structures  on  Disappointment  Creek  below  the  confluence 
Warden  Draw  and  Alkali  Draw,    largely  outside  of  the  WSA,   and 
allowing  for  both  watershed  improvement  and  wilderness  designation, 
than  only  Inside  the  WSA? 
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With  respect  to  Cross,  Cahone,  and  Squaw/papoose  Canyons  WSAs, 
major  conflict  Is  the  existence  of  pre-FLPMA  leases.  BLH  should 
ider  an  alternative  of  pursuing  exchanges  for  these  pre-FLPHA 

Such  an  exchange  alternative  has  recently  been  successfully 
ted  Involving  coal  leases  In  the  Blstl  Badlands  WSA  of  northwes 
Mexico.     This  Is  evidence  that  such  an  alternative  is  feasible 
workable,    if  BLH  so  desired, 

of  Administrative  Protections 


BLH  is  proposing  administrative  protections  for  many  of  the  WSAs 
that  are  short  of  wilderness  protection.     These  are   inadequate  for 
several  reasons. 

The  Wilderness  Act  begins  with  a  statement  that  "In  order  to 
assure  that  an  increasing  population,   accompanied  by  expanding  settlement 
and  growing  mechanization"     does  not  lead  to  the  absence  of  "lands 
designated  for  preservation  and  protection  in  their  natural  condition, 
it  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Congress  to  secure  for  the 
American  people  of  present  and  future  generations  the  benefits  of 
an  enduring  resource  of  wilderness."     BLH's  practice  of  preferring 
administrative  protections  to  permanent  wilderness  protection  neither 
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BLH's   proposed  administrative  protections,   such  as  designating 
Tabeguache  Creek  WSA  as  an  Outstanding  Natural  Area,   or  proposing 
Weber  and  Henefee  Hountains  as  se  ail  primitive  recreation  areas  are 
simply  not  enduring.     They  will   last  only  until   the  next  revision 
of  BLH's  land  use  plans.     When  current  BLH  managers  move  on,   there 
Is  no  assurance  that  subsequent  managers  will  continue  to  preserve 
the  areas  in  their  present  natural  condition.     Actions  taken  in  this 
RHP/EIS  are  proof  positive  of  this  fact.     The  McElmo   (Rare  Lizard 
and  Snake)  Research  Natural  Area  was  established  in  the  1960's. 
BLH's  current  managers  disagree  with  that  designation,   and  are 
loosening  the  restrictions  accompanying  it  by  downgrading  the  area 
from  no  leasing  to  no  surface  occupancy  leasing.     The  public  can  only 
conclude  that  future  BLH  managers  may  similarly  disregard  decisions 
being  made  now  in  the  RHP. 

In  short,    the  only  way  BLM  can  live  up  to   the  Intent  of  the 
Wilderness  Act  is  to  recommend  for  enduring,  permasent  wilderness 
protection   those  areas  now  being  proposed  for  administrative  desig- 
nations. 

AREA  SPECIFIC  COHHENTS 

Dolores  River  Canyon i 

We  wholeheartedly  concur  with  BLH's  recommendation  of  Dolores 
River  Canyon  as  suitable  for  wilderness.     The  area  is  without  a  doubt 
one  of  the  most  spectacluar  in  Colorado,   and,   in  fact,   within  the 
entire  Colorado   Plateau  province.     The  Dolores  River  and  its  many 
diverse   tributary  canyons  offer  unmatched  opportunities   for  solitude 
and  *-ecreatlon. 


(1)  An  additional  900  acres  in  upper  Coyote  Wash,  taking  the  boundary 
to  the  Utah  state  line.  The  supposed  "road"  in  this  area  is  severely 
eroded  and  almost  {indefinable  on   the  ground. 

(2)  1?00  acres  above  the  canyon  rim  on  Skein  Hesa  should  be  included 
within  the  proposed  wilderness  as  they  are  largely  free  of  human  Imprints 
and  would  add  much  needeimesa  tops   to  the  area,    thereby  Increasing  Its 
diversity. 

(3)  1800  acres  on  Nyswonger  Hesa  should  be  Included  within  the  proposed 
wilderness  along  with  that  portion  of  the  WSA  next  to  Bedrock  excluded 
by  BLH.     ThiB  again  would  significantly  enhance  the  proposed  wilderness 
by  adding  a  meas  top  to  complement  the  canyons.     The  many  ways  on 
Nyswonger  Hesa  are  largely  overgrown  and  unnotlceable  from  ground  level. 
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Roughly  2200  acres  above  Wild  Steer  Canyon  on  Davis  Hesa  should 
added  tc   the  proposed   rtlderness.     There  are  few  significant 
impacts  on  the  mesa,   and  its  inclusion  would  once  more  add  to  the 
diversity  of  the  area. 


These  additions  are  shown  ■ 


i  accompanying  map. 
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ntloned  previously.   GS  Circular  902-A-P  describes  the  oil 

:  Canyon  WSA  as  medium.     The  RHP/EIS 


Ow       *»  I    and  gas  potential  of  Doloie; 
I should  be  revised  to  reflect 

We  encourage  BLH  to  acquire  public  easements  or  lands  at  Bedrock 
to  provide  for  public  access  and  for  better  wilderness  management,  as 
described  in  the  preferred  alternative   {WTS  at  1-9). 

Cross,   Cahone,   and  Squaw/Papoose  Canyonsi 

These   three  WSAs  axe  unique  in  many  respects,   not  the  least  of 
which  is  because  of  their  presently  unrepresented  ecosystems  which  axe 
described  in  the  WTS   (Appendix  Three-B).     We  support  the  wilderness 
manageability  alternatives  for  each  area. 

There  are  additional  unique  values  associated  with  these  areas. 
As  noted  In  the  WTS,  the  areas  are  the  last  undeveloped  remnants  in 
an  area  which  has  been  converted  on  a  large  scale  to  agriculture  and 
mineral  development.  Just  as  importantly,  the  areas  serve  as  an 
example  of  the  prevailing  environment  when  the  Anasaz-1  inhabited  the 
area,   preserving  the  numerous  cultural  sites  in  a  natural  environment. 

™        One  area  that  Is  underemphaslzed  by  BLH  in  the  RHP/EIS  and  WTS 
is  the  great  correlation  between  Increased  road  access   (such  as  that 
accompanying  mineral  development)  and  Increased  vandalism  of  cultural 
sites.     This  is  well  documented  by  several  studies  prepared   for  BLH, 
Including  "A  Survey  of  Vandalism  to  Archeological  Resources   In  Sojth- 
west  Colorado"  by  NlckenB,   et.  al.,   No.    11  of  BLH's  Cultural  Resource 
Series.     Neither  this  nor  any  other  applicable  reference  concerning 
vandalism  of  cultural  sites  is  cited  in  the  RHP/EIS.     We  suggest 
BLH  evaluate  the  consequences  of  Increased  development.     Such  analysis 
will  undoubtedly  Indicate   the  desirability  of  wilderness  designation 
from  a  standpoint  of  cultural  site   protection. 
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Claims  with  valid  discoveries.     Either  they  are   valid  or  they  are  not. 
If  BLH  intends  to  use  this  as  a  reason  for  nonwilderness,    then  it  had 
better  find  out  the  exact  validity  of  such  claims.     We  request  BLH 
to  conduct  a  validity  determination  of  the  claims  in  Cross  and  Squaw/ 
Papoose  Canyons  WSAs. 

^m        We  must  take  issue  with  a  statement  concerning  Cahone  Canyon  WSA 
that  is  patently  false.     The  WTS  (2-9)  states  that  some  nonimpalrlng 
uranium  exploration  was  conducted  in  the  area  in  I960  by  Phillips 
Uranium.      It  was  hardly  nonimpalrlng  exploration  actlvltyi      the  road 
built  by   Phillips  effectively  severed  Cross  Canyon  WSA  from  Cahone 
Canyon  WSA.     But  for  this  blatantly   Illegal  and  lmparing  road 
construction,    the  two  WSAs  would  be  one.     However,   since  BLH  is  now 
claiming  that  this  road  is  nonimpalrlng,   then  we  request  BLH  to  redefine 
the  two  WSAs  as  one  whole  WSA. 

The  no  leasing  restrictions  contained  in  the  plan  for  these 
areas  are  commendable,   but  really  rather  toothless  as  BLH  long  ago 
decided  the  fate  of  the  areas  by  originally  leasing  the  WSAs.     While 
the  leases  undeniably  represent  a  management  problem,  BLH  should 
simply  report  to  Congress   that  the  areas  are  of  great  importance  lr. 
terms  of  wilderness,   and  that  BLH  erred  in  originally  leasing  the 
areas.     BLH  should  further  report  that  exchanges  be  pursued  for 
leases  in  the  WSAs. 


HcKei 
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Another  feature  of  the  canyons 
the  physical  separation  of  the  cany< 
major  reason  the  canyons  continue   t< 

barrier  the  rims  represent.  Thus,  i 
to  be  In  the  midst  of  development,  ! 
the  sights  and  sounds  of  nearby  development. 

There  is  a  statement  concerning  uranium  potential  In  Cross  and 
Squaw/Papoose  Canyons  WSAs  that  needs  substantiation.     The  WTS  (1-19) 
claims  that  there  is  "a  probability"   the  WSAs  contain  pre-FLPHA  mining 


HcKenna   Peak  Is  undeniably  one  of  the  most  unique  areas   in 
Colorado,   both  in  terms  of  the  ecosystem  it  represents  and  in  the 
variety  of  experiences  available  in  the  area. 

Appendix  Three-B  of  the  WTS  adequately  describes  the  ecological 
uniqueness  of  the  area  in  the  transition  zone  be  ween  Colorado  Plateau 
and  Rocky  Mountain  Forest.     One  major  aspect  of  the  area  that  has 
been  overlooked  is  the  seeming  abruptness  of  this  transition.     A 
hiker  can  climb  one  of  the  barren  Mancos  Shale  buttes  of  the  area 
(such  as  the  one  west  of  Warden  Draw)  and  upon  reaching  the  summit, 
hiker  finds  a  veritable  fores*   of  douglas  firs  hiding  on  the  north 
slope  of  the  butte.      From  a  vantage   point  within  the  confines  of  this 
cool,    fragrant  refuge  one  looks  out  into  the  shimmering  heat  of  the 
adobe  badlands.     This  experience  is  unique  to  HcKenna  Peak 

The  preferred  i  matlve  of  the  WTS  (1-11)  is  ludicrous  n  6 
respects.  We  fir.  it  inciedlble  that  BLH  Intends  to  increase  and 
Intensify  livestock  "raxing  on  the  saline,  barren  slopes  of  Mancos 
Shale  in   the  are:*  ir.enUoned  previously,    the  proposed  salinity 

control  projects  c.ula  conceivably  be   placed  downstream,   outside  of 
the  WSA.     Clven  the  relative  absence  of  mineral   values  in  this 
area.    It  Is  extremely   unfortunate  that  avonderfully  unique  and  diverse 
wilderness  resource  is  being  relegated  to  marginal  grazing  activities. 
We  request  BLM  to  clearly  state  its  reasons  opposing  wilderness  for 
McKenna  Peak. 
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Tabeguache  Creek t 

The  nany  reasons  why  Tabeguache  Creek  should  be  recommended   for 
wilderness  designation  have  been  mentioned  previously.     He  Mould 
also  remind  BLM  of  the  Senate  Energy  Committee's  language  concerning 
Tabeguache  Creek   In  I960. 

Additional  reasons  to  recommend  Tabeguache  Creek  for  wilderness 
Include  the  potential   It  has  to  diversify  the  economy  of  western 
Montrose  County,   presently  deep  In  the  doldrums  from  Its  past  reliance 
on  a  single  source  economy   -  mining.     Wilderness  designation  of 
Tabeguache  Creek  could  conceivably  draw  additional   visitors  to  the 
west  end  of  the  country,   bolstering  the   tourist  business. 

Identification  of  the  canyon  bottom  as  an  Outstanding  Natural 
Area  (ONA)   is  a  positive  step  and  shows  that  BLM  recognizes  the  wildemi 
values  that  are  present.     BLM  needs  to  complete   that  thought  process 
and  recommend  the  area  for  wilderness. 

Veber  and  Menefee  Mountains! 

Both  of  these  areas  offer  BLM  the  opportunity   to  significantly 
Increase  the  diversity  of  the  NWPS.     BLM  Intends  to  place   them  off- 
limits  to  leasing  of  all   types,   as  well  as  managing  them  for  wildlife 
and  primitive  recreation  values.     Again,    this  is  a  positive  step 
toward  protection,   but  complete  and  enduring  protection  will  only  be 
provided  by  wilderness  designation.     As  previously  mentioned,   the 
pre-FLPMA  leases  in   the  areas  are  a  poor  reason   for  not  recommending 
the  areas  as  suitable  for  wilderness. 


II.     CRA2INC 

We  are  generally  disappointed  by   the  RMP/EIS*s  treatment  of 
grazing.     The  range  of  alternatives  Is  narrow  in  terms  of  improve- 
ments In  range  condition,   and  the  No  Grazing  alternative  was  not 
analyzed  in  a  useful  fashion. 

Currently,    39  percent  of  the  planning  area  is  In  poor  range  condition 
The  alternatives  would  result  In  improvements  such  that  variously 
27-36  percent  of  the  planning  area  would  still  be  in  poor  range  condition 
after  10  or  15  years  of  Implementation  of  the  plan. 

e  several   problems  with  this  approach.     There  should  be  an 
alternative  that  will  significantly  improve  the  range  over  the  life 

f  the  plan.     The  best  alternative,    from  a  range  point  of  view,   still 
leaves  over  1/4  million  acres  in  poor  condition  at  the  end  of  15  years. 
The  major  indicator  in  the  alternatives  appears  to  be  the  ajnount  of 
money  spent  on  range  Improvements,   and  not  the  condition  of  the  range. 

request  development  of  an  alternative  that  would  significantly 
improve   the  range  condition. 
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It  done  at  the  RMP  stage  rather  than  at   the  tract  delineation  stage. 

We  support  the  RMP/EIS's  designation  of  the  East  Cortez  KBCRA 
as  unavailable  for  future  leasing.      In  addition  to   the  area's  important 
winter  wildlife  habitat,    mining  In  the  area  would  be  in  full  view 
of  Hesa  Verde  National   Park  and  would  significantly  detract  from 
visitor  enjoyment  of  the  park. 


I  trac 

'    WhflT" 
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We  must  object  most  strenuously  to  BLH's  allocation  of  several 
J  tracts  of  land  to  future  potential  coal   leasing.     These  are  areas 
C/\       ^«-where  ¥e  believe  the  resource  values  present  are  absolutely  incom- 
DU        1   f  patlble  with  coal  mining.     The  tracts  He   In  P.5W,   R.34N  on  the 

Pledra  River  immediately  west  of  Chimney  Rock.     We  find  it  Incredible 
that  BLM  would  consider  leasing  coal  either  on  or  underneath  the 
Pledra  Blveri   the  potential  Impacts  on  water  quality  must  be  severe. 
From  an  aesthetic,    visual  aspect,   coal  leasing  in  the   Pledra  Vallpy 
Is  an  extremely  inappropriate  allocation  of  public  resources,    particularly 
considering  the  fact  that  BLM  is  making  available  46,000  acres  for 
coal  leasing  resource  area  wide.     These  760  acres  along  the  Pledra 
represent  less  than  2%  of  the  future   leasing  area  of   the  RMP.     The  value 
of  the   Pledra  River  valley  Intact  must  certainly  outweigh  this  miniscule 
amount  of  potential  leasing  thay  may  be  foregone.     We  request  that 
BLM  change   the  allocation  for  the  tracts  in  Sees.   13,24,25,36,   R.5W 
T.34N  and  In  Sec,   18,   R.4W,T.}4N  from  Ec   (coal   leasing)   to  Bdew 
^dger  and  elk  winter  range). 

IV.     RECREATION 

We  support  the  Identification  of  the  Dolores  River  SRMA.     The 
Dolores  River  is  a  unique  resource  with  high  recreation  scenic,   and 
wildlife  values.     As  such,   it  Is  extremely  worthy  of  protection. 
Development  of  a  management  plan  addressing  carrying  capacity, 
visitor  use  and  preferences,   and  permits  is  a  good  start  toward 
ensuring  preservation  of  the  natural  values  of  the  river  corridor. 
Closing  the  river  corridor  to  mineral  leasing  and  0RV  use  is  to  be 
I  commended;   however,    It  is  also  necessary  to  withdraw  the  corridor 
50  — 18  fr°m  mlneral  entrv  or  else  these  ott*r  closures  axe  rather  pointless. 
•hfl  omphasls  area  prescription  for  Area  C   (recreation)  as  presented 
M  open  houses  in  September,   I983  originally   Included  such  a 

|eraI  withdrawal.     Why  is  It  not  ytlll  Included  as  part  of  the  area 

prescription?     Nothing  will  destroy   the  river  corridor's  natural 
attributes  faster  than  further  uranium  exploration,   with  its 
associated  scars  and  pits,   or  placer  mining  operations  In  the  river 
itself. 
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Perhaps  the  No  Grazing  Subalternative  would  satisfy  our  request. 
However,  the  miniscule  amount  of  Information  provided  to  the  reviewer 
by  the  RMP/EIS  makes  any  useful  reading  of  the  No  Grazing  alternative 
Impossible.  In  conversations  with  BLM  managers.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  due  to  the  prevailing  soils  and  precipitation  in  the  resourco  area, 
a  significant  fraction  of  the  area  may  just  naturally  be  In  poor 
range  condition,    though  this  might  equate   to  good  ecological  condition. 

the  paucity  of  Information  contained  in  the  RMP/ETS 
>  the  No  Crazing  alternative  prevents  any  conclusion 

One  extremely  helpful  tool  which  might  allow  the  reviewer 
to  gauge  the  impact  of  grazing  on  the  resource  area  would  be  to  Include 
a  vegetation  condition  figure  for  the  No  Grazing  alternative  as  was 
done  for  the  other  alternatives.     This  figure   (Figures  3-1.   3-2.    J-1* 
In   the  RMP/EIS)  displays  expected  long-term  changes  in  vegetation 
condition  for  every  alternative  except  the  No  Grazing  alternative. 

Because  BLM  has  provided  no  analysis  in  form  equivalent  to  that 
in  the  other  alternatives  of  the  expected  Impacts  of  the  No  Grazing 
alternative,   BLM  has  subverted  the  original   purpose   for  even  mentioning 
the  alternative.     That  purpose,    stated  In  the  RMP/EIS   (3-22)  lsi 

"...   to  provide  essential  baseline  information  to  compare  against 
the  environmental  Impacts  of  all  alternatives  which  Involve 
grazing  and   is  needed  to  permit  full  and  fair  consideration  of 
nonlivestock  management  options." 
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ssential  baseline   Information  in  a  useable 
he   impacts  on  vegetative  condition  from  the 
nts  to  five  subjective  sentences  that  do  not 
mparlsons  to  the  other  alternatives.     This 


las  not  provided  this 

fashion.      The  analysis  of 

i  Grazing  alternative  amc 

low  for  any  reasonable  c 

ficiency  must  be  corrected. 

m         A  major  concern  we   have  had  In  past  years  has  been  BLM's   practice 
of  chaining  large  amounts  of  very  arid  plnyon- juniper  forest.     The 
RMP/EIS  is  unclear  as  to  the  amount  of  new  chainlngs,   If  any.     According 
to  BLM  personnel  In  the  resource  area,    no  new  chainlngs  axe  anticipated 
In  this  plan,   simply  maintenance  of  existing  chainlngs.      Is  this  true? 

The  RMP/EIS  does  not  provide  any  specific  Information  breaking 
down  the  allocations  of  forage  between  livestock  and  wildlife 
In  each  allotment.     There  axe  several  areas  of  potential  deer-elk 
competition,   Including  Paradox  Valley,   Mall  Box   Park,   Dry  Creek 
Basin,   and  Disappointment  Valley.     When  will  these  allocations  be 
made,    and  when  will   the  public  have  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  them? 


steps  in  the  RMP/EIS  for  which 


We  applaud  BLM's  effort  to  consult  surface  owners  In  the  planning 
area  where  the  federal  government  holds  the  mineral  estate.  This  Is  an 
absolutely  critical  step  In  the  planning  process.     We  are  glad  to  see 
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you  want,    we   (BLM)  don't  care.     A  wiser  course   would  be  to  limit 
ORV  use  to  existing  roads  and  trails  throughout  the  resource  area, 
which  tells  the  public  that  it  should  really  be  sticking  to  existing 
tracks  and  not  tearing  up  the  countryside.     Such  a  policy  still 
gives  some  leeway  for  deviations  from  roads  without  sanctioning 
widespread  abuse.     Why  is  there  no  alternative   that  takes  this  tact? 
Every  alternative  is  essentially  the  same,   with  from  79%  to  82# 
of  the  resource  area  open.     Where  Is  the  range  of  alternatives  as 
requlxed  by  NEPA? 

V.     LANDS 


*J  w       ■  w  The  i 

(129)^: 


. -^       --£  The  plan  allocates  muc 

|0—  19The  preferred  alternative  1 

I  to  ORV  use.     We  believe  thi 


?1033)9| 


too  much"  land  to  indiscriminate  ORV  use. 
ves  7936  of  the  resource  area  "open" 
is  sending  the  wrong  message  to  the  public 
that  BLM  is  in  effect  saying  that  you  (the  public)  can  go  anywhere 


The  RMP/ETS  proposed  to  sell  an  Inordinate  1 
There  needs  to  be  much  more  the  "He"  prescrlptloi 
exchange  of  lands  only,   and  not  sale. 


ount  of  land, 
which  requires 
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for  disposal  of  several  specific 


(1)  Dolores  River  bottom  land  north  of  Uravant 

This  tract  (Sec.   11,  R.18W,   T.48N)   Is  about  100  acres 
sroack  dab  on  the  Dolores  River.     BLM  should  never  dispose  of 
public  access  to  rivers  or  of  publicly  owned  river  bottom. 
Some  of  the  worst  envlronnental  practices  have  occured  along 
our  western  rivers.     We  should  retain  as  much  of  them  as  Is 
possible.     Is  this  a  portion  of  the  canyon  containing  the 
historic  flume  as  well?     If  so,   that  Is  yet  another  reason  to 
retain  public  ownership.     We  request  that  the  "H"   prescription 
be  replaced. 

(2)  Plateau  Creek: 

This  40  acre  parcel   (S_c.   35.   R.15W.  T.40N)  contains  a 
public  water  reserve.     We  strenuously  oppose  disposal  of  public 
water  reserves,    particularly  In  this   Instance  where  manage- 
ment difficulties  could  easily  be  overcome  with  a  little 
fencing  to  redirect  livestock. 

(3)  Parcels  adjacent  ot  USFS  landi 

Priority  for  disposal  of  BLM  parcels  adjacent  to  USFS 
lands  should  be  to  transfer  jurisdiction  to  USFS  rather  than 
sale  to  private  owners.     This  will  serve  to  block  up  Lands  for 
administration  while  at  the  same  time  reducing  the  disolution 
of  the  public  domain. 

Why  are  there  no  acquisitions  included  on   the  RMP  map?     There  are 
several  sites  that,    if  acquired,   would  greatly  enhance  management 
and  public  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  public  domain.     These  lncludei 
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Bedrock i 

Roughly  i*00  acres  south  of  Bedrock   (Sec.   19,30,31,  R.   18W, 
T.t*?N).     Acquisition  would  facilitate  access  for  boaters  and 
would  remove  a  finger  Into  the  proposed  Dolores  River  Canyon 
wilderness. 

Bradfleld  Ranchi 

Acquisition  of  the  Bradfleld  Ranch  (which  is  for  sale) 
would  facilitate  access  to  the  Dolores  River  for  boaters. 
This  tract  Is  one  of  the  few  private  parcels  between  Slickrock 
and  McPhee  Dam,   so  acquisition  would  add  significantly  to 
blocking  up  public  lands. 

(3)     Bridge  Canyoni 

Acquisition  of  120  acres   (Sec.   27,   R.20W,   T.36N)   In 
the  bottom  of  Bridge  Canyon  would  serve   to  Improve  public 
access  and  to  place  important  riparian  habitat  and  the 

^^  northernmost  range  of  Sonoran  reptiles  under  public  ov.iership. 

VI.     S FECIAL  MANAGEMENT  AREAS 

We  axe  disappointed  by  the  downgrading  of  the  Rare  Lizard  and 
Sanke   (HcElmo)  Research  Natural  Area  (RNA)   whereby  It  will  now  be 
available  for  no  surface  occupancy  leasing  while  previously   it  was 
closed  to  leasing.     This  is  an  unfortunate  example  of  the  impermaiior.ee 
of  BLM  administrative  protections,   reinforcing  the  need  for  permanent 
protections  such  as  wilderness. 


,  Alternative  (RMP/EIS,   1-36)? 


(V  t  Al 
135)L. 


sed  under  Recreation  in   the  Preferred 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  recreation. 


The  proposed  Anasazi  Cultural  Multiple  Use  Area  ACEC  is  a 
rthy  endeavor  on  BLM's  part.     We  support  the  designation  if  It  means 
development  of  a  more  detailed  plan  for  management  of  the  cultural 
resources  in  the     rea.     Closure  of  nev  mineral  exploration  and 
development  roads   to  public  access  is  commendable,   but  we  doubt 
BLM'e  ability  to  monitor  such  closures  when  it  has  little  money  to 
properly  manage  its  current  mlriad  responsibilities.     ACEC  designation 
Is  no  substitute  for  wilderness  designation.     The  best  way  to  assure 
protection  for  a  sizeable  portion  of  cultural  resources  Is  to 
designate     Cross  Canyon,   Cahone  Canyon,   and  Squaw/ Papoose  Canyons  WSAs 
as  wilderness. 

VII.      CULTURAL 

We  support  the  development  of  Cultural  Resource  Management  Plans 
for  the  areas  identified  in   the  Preferred  Alternative.     We  also 
endorse  the  leasing  stipulations  placed  on  those  areas,    though  it 
may  be  a  pointless  exercise  If  BLM  has  already  leased  everything. 
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One  thing  that  would  be  very  helpful   would  be  If  BLM  put  the  different 
leasing  restrictions  (IISO,   no  leasing)  on  the  RMP  map  so  that  the 
reader  could  see  exactly  where  the  restrictions  are. 

VIII.  POrtMAT 

~~       Irrespective  of  the  content,    the  San  Juan/San  Miguel  RMP/EIS 
is  the  most  unreadable  of  any  RMP  we  have  yet  to  review.     There  are 

several   format  Improvements  BLM  could  make  to  greatly  enhance  the 
readability  of  the  RMP/EIS. 

One  would  be  to  place  headings  on  each  page  identifying  the 
chapter,   such  as  "Affected  Environment,"  "Environmental  Consequences," 


Another  great  help  would  be   to  place  the  appropriate  alternatives 
as  page  headings.     It  is  very  confusing  for  the  reader  to  open  the 
document  and  to  trv  to  decipher  which  alternative  Is  being  discussed. 
Headings  would  help  lmmeasureably.     It  is  possible  to  do   this,   as  the 
Billings  RMP  contained  such  headings. 

Printing  the  resource  titles  in  bold  type  would  be  a  substantial 
help  to  the  reader.     The  labels  ldenfltying  resource  categories  tend 
to  fade  into   the  print  rather  that  standing  out.     The  practice  of 
underlining  subparagraph     hidings  within  resource  categories  without 
a  compensating  print  for  the  main  titles  further  confuses  the  eyei 
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The  maps  have  several  omissions.     For  example,' on  the  map  of  the 
ferred  Alternative,    what  is  the  management  prescription  for 
Paradox  Valley.     There  Is  no  apparent,   applicable  letter  denoting 
management  for  this  area. 
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1800  Hatcher 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan   48103 

July  21,  1984 

Dave  J.  Miller,  Area  Manager 
San  Juan  Resource  Area 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Room  102,  Federal  Building 
701  Cammo  del  Rio 
Durango,  Colorado   81301 

RECEIVED 

Bureau  of  Land  Mavwgwrwnt 

JUL25B84 

Ourmngo,  Colorado 

Dear  Mr.  Milltrt 

1  would  like  to  cement  on  t 
Plan  and  Environmental  lnpac 

t  Statement  of  Apr  1 1 ,  1984. 

I  strongly  support  the  Retou 
as  RCA)  as  opposed  to  the  pr 
as  PA).   I  find  the  other  al 
Management,  totally  unaccept 
not  discuss  then  further  her 
factors,  but  the  severe  lack 

ret  Conservation  Alternative  (which  I  Mill  refer  to 
•  sent  Preferred  Alternative  (which  1  will  refer  to 
tematives,  the  Resource  Utllnation  and  the  Present 
able,  and  since  they  are  not  preferred  by  BLM  I  will 
r.   These  Judgements  are  based  on  a  number  of 
of  wilderness  protection  in  all  but  th*  RCA  it  the 

major  reason  for  my  concern. 

The  draft  RMP/EIS  notes  nume 
the  eight  wilderness  study  a 
add  t  .  the  diversity  of  the 

rous  times  that  designation  as  wilderness  for  any  of 
-eas  in  the  San  Juan/San  Miguel  resource  area  would 
National  wilderness  Preservation  System. 

Designation  of  at  least  four  of  these  (Cross  Canyon,  Dolores  River  Canyon, 
McKenna  Peak  and  Ueber  Mountain),  as  noted  on  page  3-27,  would  'add  greatly  to 
the  diversity  of  the  NUPS" .   In  additicn  the  draft  asserts  that  the  contribute 
of  these  four  USA's  would  be  of  'local,  regional,  and  national  significance*. 
Despite  these  considerations,  the  PA  recommends  designate 
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these   sevei 
<  doubt    that    th 


th 
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PA  t 


■ildemesi 
uld  designate  th* 


ilderness.  According  to  the  draft  document  (page  3-63),  non 
ave  long-term,  adverse  impacts  to  the  wilderness  resource. 
eutlopment  and  associated  roads  and  facilities  could  signify 

•creation.  Nondesiqnat ion  of  the  USA's  would  be  a  nat 
cological  systems  and  landforms  that  are  not  currently 
ncluded  in  the  NUPS' .  The  draft,  on  page  3-66,  notes 
robability*  that  the  USA's  wilderness  values  will  be  t 
ange ,  and  salinity  management*.  It  goes  on  to  describe  the 
permanent*,  and  * irreversabl e  and  irretrievable'  (page  3-2? 


al  long-tern  loss  of 
rt  of  or  nay  never  be 
t  there  is  a  'high 
due  to  *nineral, 
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Tht   Iter  met  of   such   sctn.c,   tcologicel    end  rtcrtational    resources,    though 
tragic,   could  theoretically  6t   justified  by  other   conflicting  nteds  of 
overriding   Importance.      However,    the  draft    notes    that  wilderness  designation   of 
til    tight  USA's  under    the   RCA  would  have   no  significant    negative   effect   on   any 
of    tht  areae  of   concern   except  energy   and  minerals.      It    should  be   nottd,    though 
that    in    the  ctse  of   energy  and  minerals   the  PA  has  essentially   the   sane   ntgatiui 
impacts  as   the  RCA.     "he  only  factor   used   to  justify  non-designat ion   for    the 
seven  USA's  appears   to  be    the  potential   manageability  problems  associated  with 
the  possible  development   of   pre-FLPMA  mineral,    oil    and  gas    leases  within    their 
boundaries. 

Band  on  my  understanding  of    the  Uilderness  Act,    FLPMA's  wilderness  provisions 

and  Blrt  Wilderness  Pol  Icy,    potential   mineral ,   oil    or    gas  development  within   a 

USA    is  not   a   legitimate   disqualifying  factor    in   consideration  of    the   area   for 

wilderness  designation,    but  manageability   problems   stemming  from  such 

development   ctn  be.      However,    such   development    is  not    now  going  on    in    the  USA's 

to  any  degree,    and  there    is  no  ctrtt.nty   that    tht   tutting    leases  will    ever   be         . 

devtloptd.      Should   thty  not   bt   developed   there  will,    of   course,   be  no  f.j  O  Q 1 

manageability  problems  assoc  lated  wi  th   such  development.      Furthermore,    even  with  UOOl 

lease   development,    tht  draft   notts  on  pagt    1-1?  of    tht  Uildtrness  Technical  » 

Supplement    that    tht  McKtnna  Peak    and  Tabtguacht  Crtek,    and    to  a    lesstr   ex 

the  Utbtr  Mountain   and  Menefee  Mountain  USA's  would  be   considered  managea 

under   all    alternatives  except    for    the  No  Uilderness  alternative.      There    i 

the  option  of   purchasing   leases  or   private    inholdmgs  on  which    thtrt    is  p 

dtvtlopmtnt    that    is    mcompat Ibl t  with  wilderness.      Thus,    using   these   pott 

manageability  problems  as  a  disqualifying  factor   for    the   seven  USA's    is  s 

not   justified    in    this  situation. 
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ative,  though  noting  potential  manageability 
all  eight  USA's  as  wilderness.   This  is  tht  i 


a  few  areas  of  concern  in  which  the  RCA  is  inadequate.   By   I  C  -a  _0 

the  area  as  open  to  ORV's  thtrt  would  grtat  potential  for    13  I   at. 
significant  damagt  to  tht  public  land  resources.  U.th  627.   of  the  range        I  .  * 

vegetation  presently  in  fair  or  poor  condition,  and  with  the  great  concentration  i*   OO] 
of  Known  and  unknown  cultural  sites  in  the  resource  area,  there  is  ample       |\IO°/ 
justification  for  severely  limiting  something  as  damaging  ytt  unnecessary  as    | 
DRU's  in  the  are*.  A  decrease  in  the  area  open  to  ORV's  from  the  present  9?/.    to 
20-30X  would  certainly  be  appropriate.  »J 

There  are  also  two  aspects  of  the  Preferred  Al ternetive  which,  for  no  apparenT"l  j-  ^   O 

reason,  are  not  included  in  the  RCA.  The  HcElmo  Rare  Lizard  and  Snakt  Resource!^  I  O 
Natural  Area  should  continue  to  bt  prottcted,  but  without  tht  mineral  wi thdrawal  /-.  \ 
removed  at  in  the  PA.  In  addition,  tht  Anasaii  Cultural  Multiple  Ust  Area  —J  l*?5) 
should  bt  includtd  to  tncompass  the  area  proposed  in  the  PA,  excluding  \     / 
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•source  Conservation  Alternative,  with  the 
erred  alternative  in  the  final  RMP/EIS.  The 
d  values  that  would  accompany  tht  Preferred 
tiuet  would  bt  unjustified,  unacceptable  and 
iended  RCA  would  begin  to  allow  improuemtnt  li 
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_  a    .   As  to  other  aspects  of  the  Resource  Management  Plan,  the  proposal 
OaC  ~  2  designating  156,000  acres  west  of  Cortez  as  an  Area  of  Critical 

Environmental  Concern  is  laudable,  but  should  not  act  as  a  substitute 

ivons  as  wilderness, 
iubstantially 


3  aC  ~  at.   designating  156,000  acres  west  of  Cortez  as  an  Area  o 

(■      ».    Environmental  Concern  is  laudable,  but  should  not  act 
■f  (\  Ol  ml2T   designating  Cross,  Cahone,  and  Squaw/Papoose  Cany 
■  Vtiy  fTTso,  the  plan  must  include  alternatives  which  would 
|  improve  the  condition  of  public  rangeland. 


To:   Area  Manager 

San  Juan  Resource  Area,  BLM 
701  Camino  del  Rio 
Durango ,  Colorado   81 301 


T.& 


/Ou»wi  *e- 


Re: 


sf,os 


Management  Plan. 


f  various  Wilderness  Study  Areas  and  draft 
resources  in  the  San  Juan/San  Miguel  Resource 


Robert  E.  Schreiner,  Jr. 
1440  E.  Quincy  Ave. 
Englewood,  Colorado   80110 


I  am  writing  this  letter  tJ6  object  to  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
recommendations  for  wilderness  classification  and  to  certain  aspects 
of  its  draft  proposals  for  resources  in  the  San  Juan/San  Miguel  Resource 
Management  Plan. 


1  support  a  wildernes 
but  object  to  the  fai 
Areas  of  the  Resource 


I  recommendation  for  the  Dc 
,ure  to  recommend  the  othei 
Management  Plan  for  wildei 


lor 


Ri\ 


Canyon 


(138) 


3even  areas  be  denied  wilderness  protection, 
despite  strong  public  opinion  favoring  such  and  despite  BLM's  admission 
that  they  contain  "nationally  significant  unique  combinations  of  ecologica 
nd  supplemental  values?" 

n  the  case  of  the  Weber  Mountain  and  Menefee  Mountain  WSAi,  "de  facto" 
•ilderness  protection  would  be  provided  through  BLM's  proposal  to  prohibit 
lineral  leasing  and  off-road  vehicle  use  and  to  emphasize  wildlife 

recreation,  yet  the  wilderness  recommendation 
has  been  withheld  from  these  ecologically 


protect ior 
giving  pei 
unique  arc 

and   semip 
manent  pro 
as.      Why? 

Similarly 
"de   facto 
etc. ,    but 
for  these 
resources 

the  Cross 
wildernes 
not   the  pe 
areas  of  d 
Why? 

Cahone,  and  Squaw/Papoose  Canyons 
protection  through  prohibitions  o 
manent  protection  of  wilderness  de 
verse  wildlife  habitat  and  extensi 


ignation  needed 
e  archeological 


The  ecosystem  continuum  from  semi-arid  desert  through  subalp 
of  the  Tabeguache  Creek  WSA  and  the  shale  badlands,  wildlife 
range,  scenery,  and  wild  horse  herd  of  the  McKenna  Peak  WSA  i 
permanent,  wilderness  protection. 


eed 

RECEIVED 

Bureau  of  Land  M»nagem#tn 


JUL  2  5  1984 


Durango.  Colorado 
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.Chtvron  U.SA  Inc. 

700  Souih  Colorado  Blvd  .  P  0  Go.  599,  Denver  CO  80201 
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•.chart  THujh* 

Sue  AaMvH 


Nr.    Dave  Hi  Her 
Bureau    of   Land   Management 
Rook  102,    Federal    Building 
701    Cwiio   del    Rio 
Durango,    CO     81301 


Dai 


uu 


Aa    an    oil    and    gaa    producer.    Chevron    is    intereated    in    Che 

approach    BLM    Resource 

Management    Plana    to    take    in    considering    the    oil    and    gaa    r 

•source.       While    there 

buy    be    a    number    of    ways    to    consider    oil    and    gas     in    the 

planning    proceas,     we 

believe    the    most    neaningful    methods    are    those   which    first 

ecogoize    the    relative 

oil     and    gas    potent  ial     and     then    consider     that    potential 

n     making     surface     use 

decisiona   which  eight   affect   development   of    that   potential. 

The     BLH     Washington     Office     recently     circulated     to     Sta 

e      Directors     Program 

Specific      Guidance      for      fluid      mineral      leasing      input      in 

o      RMPS      (Information 

Bulletin    64-261    dated    June    21,    1984).      While    we    do    not   bel 

eve    this    is    a   perfect 

ayatem,    nor    is   any    system    likely    to    be    perfect,    this    systea 

does   incorporate   the 

concepts    diecusaed    above.       Thus,    we    would    encourage    you 

o    use    this    ayatem    in 

53 
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°Vfn 


RECEIVED 

Bureau  o*  Land  Management 


JUL25W* 

Durango,  Colorado 


S  UCKLP    RflNCWeS 
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(129) 


54-2 
(109) 


Corlez,  Colorado  81321 

Dave  Miller 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 
San  Juan  Resources  Area 
?01  Caaino  Del  Rio 
Durango  Colo.   81301 

Dear  Dave  Millen 

I  want  to  protest  the  Little  Gypsum  Valley  boat  launch 
and  picnic  area.   My  reasons  being!  It  will  block  my  access 
to  grazing  down  river  from  the  bridge.  The  months  of  April 
and  May,  during  the  peak  time  of  rafting,  I  have  to  cross 
700  mother  cows  and  calves  at  the  bridge.   It  is  Impossible 
to  cross  with  any  activity  there  and  this  is  the  only  way 
I  have  of  getting  them  across  unless  the  river  is  dry. 
In  talking  with  the  San  Miguel  County  Coram,  the  road  from 
Gyp  Gap  to  your  proposed  recreation  area  is  not  adequate 
for  the  amount  of  traffic  that  is  projected.   I  have  135 
acres  of  cropland  adjacent  to  the  road  and  a  family  living 
there  and  the  traffic  would  cause  a  dust  hazzard  to  cropl- 
and family. 

You  already  have  private  facilities  at  Slick  Rock 
which  is  only  8  miles  up  River  from  Little  Gyp  site  and 
would  be  in  direct  competition  to  Private  Enterprise. 

In  talking  to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  they  axe  not 
guaranteeing  over  70  feet  of  water  and  could  be  dropped  to 
20  feet  minimum  flow.   Many  of  us  feel  that  this  is  at 
least  3  years  premature  until  you  see  how  much  water  will 
be  available. 

■■»   As 


I  want 


imi»y  previous  letter  I  am  protesting  the  reduction 
in  wi»  AUM  s  -  not  just  my  own  but  all  the  permittees 
involved  since  I  represent  them  as  a  grazing  board  member, 
call  your  attention  to  No.  ?0kj   -  South  Mt.. 
i  study  shows  a  reduction  of  70*.   I  dont  know  when  this 
ild  have  been  inspected  when  you  have  to  cross  3  different 
get  to  this  allotment  and  all  3  gates  have 
10  years. 


Our  Attourney  wants  to 
Sincerely, 
James  ouckla 

\LJtt. — 


the   field   notes. 


fagots 


Central  Region  -  Eiploiaiion.  Land  and  Productio 


RECEIVED 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 


JUL  2  5  ^' 


Durango.  Colorado 
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A> 

4434    UpsI    31st    nvenur- 
Denver.    Co.      B02I2 
Phone.      477   3254 
July    23i    1984 


fiver    Mender 

San    Juan    Resource    Area,    PI  M 
701    ran, no    del    Rio 
Durango.    Co.       01301 

To    Uhnn.    Jt    May    Concern: 


U< 


iJaila 


it    i  it  1 1 


RECEIVED 

Bureau  <*  Land  Management 

JUL  2  5  W4 

Durango,  Colorado 


uuld    huii     thai    MM   would    taKe    strong,    definitive    action 
fMiuri'PS    in    an    arpn   where    rend   population    growth*    pnergy 
1     .'i   Uil'iiufit.,     .  i.'.    vandalisa    have    already    taKen    a    terrible    toll    on    Anasazi    cul- 
U»      I    -ill-..       Tin     i\r..-./!    L-U.1l.ure    it    rapidly   hems   recognized    as    one    of    the 
•I'll     uiijtttii     tincl    advanced    cultures    in    world    history.      As    with   wilderness.    Ana- 

1     t-iillurwJ     ■ .ili".     should    hi-  preserved   not    only    for    their    unmueness    and   beau- 
I         nil!     r.ri  .  ir  t-    the;    ricrp^enl    a    •  ound    invpsttnent    in    Southwest    Colorado's   fu- 
Luii  ruliiM     wh.  n    people    wi  U    increasingly   be    seeking   out- -and   will    be   will- 

illl     tu    p;»!    fni        II, .  t    which    if    lor.l    elsewhere. 


Thi-liK    iic.y    foi     (.In 


rlunJLv   to 


Kathli  ■  ;,i    P..  ki*r 


<W^MJf\ 


I  rump  originally  ft-oa  Strulhwi-r.tern  Colorado  Dnd.  in  fncti  rmif.iu'rr 
■y«vplf  to  be  livmfi  only  temporal  ill  awtm  fro*  thai  .  i  .-,  Lhi  i  ay  f .  n. .  )  •  hi  !i 
ed   settle   almost    a   century   aslo,      Since    T   reside    in    what    is    now    the   wor-l   puru 

lous   area   of   Coloradoi    I   had   fL-rv.ir.tly  hoped   that    the   Bureau    uf    l, Han;    - 

aent  would  rec  osnjjre  the  uniuueuess  and  the  flaloul  cJoJlai  v.ijui  of  potential 
wilderness    in    Southwest   Colorado.      I    was   Mistaken. 

I    almost    rfet    the    i  apt- ess  ion    Lhat    tin*   ,     political    r-Landroiuti    Bl  H   ha« 

decided    Lorer.ru -nd      •     little    land  as  poM-ihlt-  fr.i    wi J  domes-     in    the  belief 

that  it  could  then  m,r.-  ainiaal  roncesr.ii.ri:  and  F-Viffle  i-rivironnmUJ  critic 
whilp  siaullaneuur.ly  fPtPimng  huso  L<  ,  ,  i  ■  ,,r  i  ,,.  r..i  liitci  aiuet-u]  and  t>n-i« 
devrlr.i  mpn1  . 

T    sti-orcilw   ui  -.:     tin     Bui  enu    o1    Land   H;  <  ,  ■  .  ai  nl     L<i    I •.    M.«     IL.oh.i,-     in 

Jinp   will,    what     is    best    for     the    Ran    Ju.,t./'..  i,    nVUiel     -u. of    thi     anr.t    i<n  1 1. 

an     ■     it,    the   nation  ■    if   not    thr    wu    Id. 

Over  four  Billion  ppoi-Ih  .■  -\,\  visit  friuLliVf*!  Eolorwo'o  hr-ciHif.r  of  M 
'(p'"'  Sranducrt  its  uninue  (nitui.i  h  bim*t-i  nd  it!  dynaaii  ■  >••■  iiiiiRUf  FlM'Jr 
9v.       Those    feature!     nee<j    Protection. 

55  IT, 

_j|  ur,-l    dpunluln nncl    !  ui-i    .  .       ,  ! u,   i     ...     ui,rUi»   iif  i-f-i  mi.nc  i.l    uijilfi  iic-i  ■ 

II  statue.      (VJvni    liri r.f    I  h        il    ,.,    . „i     ,,,   r.ci.i  hui- I    rt.li.r  . 

da* 


In     III 


!•■.,.      i      l.i      bl 

r  ii -  i.ni  ml   u,  l,;.i    .  mi   Hi  , ., 

I  '      ll       !■    I     ■     .   '■    : .    .    I   Hi       III     Hl'l   . 

rrri    Hi.  i    uipci    .  i  - .  ■     i ,    i.i.i,ii 
EauUiui  ■  i  r.uii .-■  ui  idj  in.. 


i-.j.   i.  1 1 

ii       i  ■  ti  i,i. 

'   i   .    .   '.  ■      Mr  Kt'l 

i  .  .  i.    ru     uililc 


I 


.    l! 


55— 

2  .        .,1 

i       ' ;    Bl  IV  ■ 


(11?) 
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ft  ul  Arra  smith 

District  Manager 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Land  Management 

Durango,    Colorado 

Dear  Slri 

This  Is  In  reply  to  your  request  for  public  laput  concerning  your  recent 
BMP  and  BIS  for  the  San  Juan  -  San  Miguel  planning  area. 

I  was  pleased  that  your  preferred  alternative  recoamended  only   the  one 
wilderness  area   In  The  Dolores  Canyon,  and  rejected  several  others  that  were 
questionable.     I   believe  that  future  Americans  should  Inherit  some  lands  that 
are  especially  remote  and  especially  beautiful,   but  due  to  limited  use.  and 
other  practloallltles,  we  should  not  go  overboard  In   this  area, 

I  would  be  pleased  to  see  you  consider  In  the  future,   aore  lands  for 
disposal  to  the  public  as  home  sites,     Ttiese  would  be  lands  that  have  little 
timber  or  grating  value,  and  that  are  5  to  10  elles  froa  towns,  and  near 
public  roads,  whether  or  not  they  are  Isolated  pieces.     People  desperately 
want  rujsl  hoae-sltea,  and  I  do  not  believe  there  Is  enough  private  land  of 
this  type  that  la  for  sale.     I  also  believe  these  lands  would  be  sore  valu- 
able on  the  tax  rolls  than  In  the  public  trust. 

Overall.   I  was  pleased  with  your  report,  and  find  little  fault  with   It. 
It  reflects  a  great  deal  of  work  on  your  part,  and  a  good  ae&sure  of  home 


request  for   two   pieces  of   land    that 


1.     Eighty  acres  described  asi      B$  SEi  -  Sec.    18  -  TWIN  -   R17W. 

Approximately  7  Biles  Northeast  of  Canons.  TMs  piece  Id  bordered 
on  the  north  and  the  west  by  ay  farm,  and  I  would  be  Interested  In 
acquiring  It,   with  a   view  to  fencing  It  for  native  pasture. 


2. 


An  Irregularly  shaped  piece  of  unknown  acreage,    looated   lni 
Sec.   11  -  TW3M  -  R.   16  W.  approximately  six  elles  Northwest  of 
Uravan  on  the  Dolores  river,     nn  this  piece  I  would  like  to  develops 
a   small  farm  and  hoaeslte. 


Prank  M.  Clark 
1*501  Kannon  Dr. 
Farmlngton,   NH  8?Wl 


RECEIVED 

EUirmau  of  Land  Manaoamtnt 


JUL25B84 

Durengo,  Colorado 
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P.O.    Box  754 
Moab,    UT  84532 


24    July   1984 


RECEIVED 

Buremu  o*  Land  Managemei 

JU126S84 

Du/mnflo.  Colorado 


Bureau  of   Land    Management 
San   Juan   Resource   Area 
Federal   Building,    Room  102 
701   Camino  del    Rio 
Durango,   CO     81301 


SUBJECTi    Publi 


abi li ty   Recomjnendat 


The   San   Juan-    San    Miguel    Draft    RMP/EIS  does  a    throughly  dishonest 
job  on  the  wilderness  resource.     How  anyone  who  has  once  read   the  Wilder- 
ness Act   could   come   up  with    the   recommendations    in    that   document    is 
inexplicable  unless   they  were  written   to  satisfy   some  hidden  agenda. 

The  BLM  claims   it   is   protecting  sensitive  environmental  values  while 
refusing  to  recommend  all  of  eight  scattered  WSA's   for   wilderness.     Why 
a  mere  100,000  acres  or  so  of  wilderness   is   too  much   to  ask  is  a  question 
the   BLM  fails  tc  adequately  answer. 

lo  begin  with  the  smallest  error,  even  the  28,366 
tion  for  the  Dolores  River  Canyon  is  flawed.  How  can  j 
deletion  of  acreage  based  on  mining  claims?  The  Wi ldei 
allows  claims  within  wilderness  areas  if  patented  before   Decembe 

Cahone  Canyon,  Cross  Canyon,  Squaw/Papoose  Canvon  and  Tabegu; 
Creek  are  all  being  recommended  nonsuitable  for  wilderness  and  at  the 
same  time  proposed  as  part  of  an  ACEC.  Why  not  wilderness  for  these 
Certainly  you  cannot  suggest  that  cultural  resource  management  and  m 
—  incompatible,  because  no  reputable  archaeologist  will  suppor 
study  by  Nickens  and  Associates  of  this  very  area  proved  c 
that   the   single  greatest   factor   in   protecting  Anasazi   sites 


58-2 
(138) 


"158-1 

I     (<\  A  c\ 

ecember   31,   1983  -|     II**  Syf 


lack  o 


Does   the  oil  and  gas 


esource  outweigh  wilderness?  This 
proposing  no  surface  occupancy  le 
even   proposed   for  no  leasing. 


Howeve 

r,    on    page   1-47 

he  BLM  admits   tha 

t   the  pr 

«    "pot 

ential   permanent 

losses  of  wildern 

ess  char 

perm. 

e  cont 

Are   you   talking 
-oiled   with   tegai 

about  uranium  min 
d   to  surface   impa 

ing?      Le 

The    BLM  must    agree   witl 

this    last    point. 

as  you 

well 

drilled   in  Webei 

Mountain   WSA   and 

Squaw/Pa poo 

se  Canyon  WSA. 

hese   areas   are    su 

pposed   t 

i  rr,   Man 

agement    Policy   wr 

leh  allows  only   t 

emporary 

ins j   why  have  seven  wilderness   study   areas  been 
able    for   wilderness   designation?      BLM  even  admits, 
Peak  and  Tabeguache  Creek,    that   resource  conflicts 


nefee    Mountain 

How  do   these  c< 
ypes  of  project 


proposed  for  ■ 
flict  with  utl< 
seldom  make  ec< 


i  and  salinity  control  pro- 
;  designation?  They  don't, 
sense,    however,    and    1    doubt 


.e  Wilderness  Act?  Tell  me  h 
habitat,  livestock  grazing, 
rshed  management  conflict  wi 


able  showing  thi 
.  With  the  pos 
with   the  Wilde 


The  BLM  : 
They  all  get  \ 
opportunities, 


Any  proposal  chat  does 
he  San  Juan-  San  Miguel  is 
ven  failed  to  come  up  with 
ilderness  recommendation. 


ess  values  are   very  high   in  all  eight  WSA's. 

naturalness,    solitude,   outstanding  recreatioi 
al   and/or  geological    supplemental    values,    and 
f  ecosyscems  and   landforms   in   the  National 
tem.     What's  wrong  with   these  areas? 
rding   to  the   BLM,    serve   "as  a  natural   refuge 
that   have  been  displaced   from  surrounding  are; 
man  activity."     That   is   the  highest   purpose  o\ 

include   "all  wilderness"  for  every  WSA  ii 
icceptable  and   insupportable.     The   BLM  has 
■  halfway   plausible  excuses   for  its   token 
s  wilderness   proposal   is  a  dirty  deal. 


Richard  M.  Warnick 


10-50 


Electric  ABBOciation.lnc. 


Mr.     BoDert    F.    Burford 

U.    S.    Department    of    Interior 

Bureau   of    Land    Management 

C    Street    between    18th    &    19th    Street 

Washington,    D.    C.       20240 

Dear    Mr.    Burford: 


59 


July    23,     1984 

RECEIVED 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

JUL  3  0  1984 

Dunngo.  Colorado 


and    has    the 


59-1 
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San  Juan/San  Miguel 
esource  Management  PI 


Dolores  Canyon  Wilderness  Study  Area  in  Montrose 
county. 

The  BLM  preferred  alternative  would  recommend  this  area 
for  wilderness.   Colorado-Ute  is  very  much  opposed  to 
this  designation.   Wilderness  designation  brings  much 
public  attention  to  an  area  which  would  lead  to  addi- 
tional layers  of  protection  such  as  more  stringent  air 
quality  regulations.   The  Dolores  Canyon  WSA  is  only  15 
miles  from  the  Nucla-Naturita  area,  and  a  more  strict 
air  quality  classification  for  this  area  would  affect 
economic  development  activities.   Scattered  parcels  of 
wilderness  areas  can  have  crippling  effects  on  develop- 
ment plans  over  a  widespread  area.   Therefore,  Colorado- 
Ute  requests  that  the  BLM  reconsider  its  preferred 
alternative  of  recommending  the  Dolores  Canyon  WSA  for 
wilderness  and  place  it  in  a  multiple  use  management 
status. 

Nucla  Coal  Leasing  Area. 

Colorado-Ute  also  expresses  its  interest  in  the  federal 
coal  resources  in  the  Nucla  area.   We  agree  with  your 
preferred  alternative  of  providing  the  opportunity  to 
lease  these  coal  tracts  in  the  future.   We  request  that 
"ther  known  recoverable  coal  resource  areas  be  added  to 
the  tracts  listed  in  your  preferred  al ter native  Cor  this 


Robert  F.  Burford 


July  23,  19B4 


Very  truly  yours, 
jWrry  C.  Kempf 


JCK/JAWsdkc 

cc:  v/annon  Richards 

Paul  W.  Arrasmith 
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EaSST  f 


Henry  C.  Wr«ht 
Attorney  at  lcatv 


Area  Manager 

■ftoon.  107    Federal    Building 
701  Casino   del   Rio 
Buraago  CO  81301 


Dear    Sir: 


RECEIVED 

■«*  <*  Lend  MMVjgamwrf 

JUL26S84 

Our»ooo.  Co*or»Oo 


wilder 


al  Individuals  and  org 
e  decision  of  the  BLi: 
ess    study.    I   base    this 


for   re 


the  Wilder 
character 
lse    included 


On  behalf  of  both  myself  a 
ixatlons,  I  wish  to  formally  pr 
to  imkivi  all  but  one  area  from 
protect  upon   several   points: 

1.  Both  the  Resource  Management  P 
Technical  Supplement  repeatedly  emphas 
of  the  site  excluded,  Including  ecosya 
in  the  NUTS,  outstanding  opportunities 
nuaerous  archaeological   sites.  ■— ' 

2.    The   proposed  plan   does   not    take    into   consideration    the 
possible  expansion  plana   of  Kovenweep   National  Monument.    Such   an 
expansion   could   directly  effect      such    sites   as   Cahone   Canyon,    Cross] 
Canyon,    and  Squaw/Papooae   Canyon.  ^^ 

3>.    It   appears    chat    the   BLM    is   attempting    to   place    several   of 
the   areas    in   a   de    facto  wilderneea   area.    While    such   administrative 
protection    Is   certainly  better    than     opening    the  area    to   resource 
utilization   altogether,    it    does   not    permit    the    permanent   protection 
that   the   excluded   areas    deserve.  ~ ™ 

4.  Proper  weight  should  be  given  to  public  comment,  which  at| 
least  from  the  Durango  area,  la  almost  unamlnous  against  the  BLM  | 
decision.  ^ 

5.  In  eddltlon    to   protesting   the   EL^  proposal    upon   wilderness 
areas,    I  wish   to   further   protest    the    9LM   preferred   alternative    for 
the   remainder   of    the   BLM    land.    Rather    than   permit    the    continued 
•hort    term   degradation   of    the   land   through   Intensive    grazing   and 
mineral    search,    the   Resource  Conservation    alternative   would   allow 

a  more  balanced  plan  which  would  take  into  consideration  recreation 
and  wildlife  values,  both  of  which  have  considerable  (and  understat 
economic    Impact   upon    the    surrounding   commun 1 t ie  s . 

Thank   you   for    considering   our   views.    I   would   appreciate    it    if 
I   could   be   placed   upon    the  railing   list    so   as    to   promptly   receive 
your   final    decision. 


Finally,  It  is  our  hope  that  you  reach  your  declele*  ■ 
within  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  lev.  To  do  this,  ■" 
take  into  consideration  the  rights  of  ell  Americana,  not  only 
those  who  may  be  seeking  ahort  term  profit  from  the  land,  but 
also  unborn  generations  who  could  be  cheated  of  their  birth 
If    the   right    decisions   ere   not  made    today. 

Again,    thank   you   for   your  patience   in   considering  ■ 
I   am   looking    forward   to   receiving  your    final   decision. 


Sincerely, 
Henry  G,  Wright 

Attorney    at   Law 
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1   Wildlife  Management  Institute 


Suile  725.  1101  14lb  Slreel.  i 


on,  DC   20005  •  202/171  1808 


RECEIVEO 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 


JUL26SA4 

Durango,  Colorado 


Mr.    Dave  J.    Killer 
Bureau   of    Land    Management 
San    Juan   Resource  Ares 
Room    102,    Federal    Building 
701   Camlno  del   Rio 
Durango,    Colorado     61301 

Dear  Mr.   Miller: 


Alternative  descriptions   deal   with    livestock   reductions    In   percents 
of   reduction  from  the  preference  of    64.267  AUM.       (page   2-29)      Not   until   page   2-64 


and  thus 
showing   the 
forward  way 


ble   to   find    that    the   average   3   year   licensed  use  was   only    55,000  AUM  «,— 

the   actual    reductions  will    be  much    less  on   a  percent   basis.      A   table 

he   numerical   value   of   these    things    is   needed  along  with    a  more   straight-l 
ay  of    stating    them.  «J 

3 

pen-     I 


The   team  li 
reductions.      However,    there   is 
or   trends  on   the   entire   resourc 
dix    statements   by   allotment    are 
on  the  whole   resource  area. 

No  detail   Is  provided 
required,  where  range  developing 
reductions  will   be  made 
that  will   oca 
on  monitoring 
Colorado  Dlvls 


be    commended    f 


commending  some   initial   grazing 
if   any    information  on   range  conditions 

This    Is   a  major   deficiency.      The   appen 
fflclent   to  give  a  picture  of  condit: 


zing   systems  will   be 


1    be  made.      Everything  will   be   based   on  undescribed  monitoring     m 
r  only   if    funds   are   available.      A  section  and  detailed   description    I 
is  needed,    and    It    should    Include  comment   on    the   role  of    the 
Ion  of  Wildlife.  J 
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DtDICATED  TO  WILDLIft  SIMCt  1911 


is   I 


din 


sldv 


ill    be  done   i 


July  23,    1984 


referred   alternative   are 
176  pennltees  on  227 
sumlng    that    nearly  all 
allotments,    (page    1-35) 
085  each.     This 


will 


If   the  avallabl 
ence   (page   1-35).    t 
t   an  average   cost  of    $120  pe: 
razing   f 
ach   year.      The 
ational   defici 


:  will   fall 


forage    increases    13   percent    from  current    active 
amount    of    new   forage  created  will    be  8,355  AUM 
Assuming    interest   of   82  -   the   $1.37 
23    short   of    repaying    the   government's  cost   of    Intel 
an  111   afford   these  subsidies  in  a   time  of   record 
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L_ 


Some   specific 
Pag. 
ig  game   Incr 


"Liv 


program: 
provide: 
wildlifi 


1-24,  Table  1-6.  A  much  better  ex 
ernatlve  is  needed.   How  can  lives 

se  substantially  at  the  same  time? 

1-44,  Table  1-11,  livestock  grazlm 
could  decrease  33  percent..."  is  m 
as  this  are  not  acceptable. 
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Page  3-10  "F 
. .  .in  limited 
only  1  percen 
should  be   the 


Page    3-12,    Table 


rest  progr. 
Id  growth.' 
of    the  ar« 


ould  cause  significai 
la  is  not  acceptable 
timber  requirements. 


The   percent    changes 


ith  William  B.    Mori 
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Dear  Sir, 

This    letter   is   being  written  to   oomment  on  the  Bureau  of   Land  Management's 
Wilderness   Study  Areas    In  Southwestern  Colorado,    specifically:    Tabeguache    Creek, 
Dolores  River   Canyon,   Mclsnna   Peak,    Squaw/Papoose   Canyon,    Cahone    Canyon,    Cross 
Canyon,   Menefee  Mountain  and    Weber  Mt. 

I   was    pleasantly   surprised   to   learn  that  most  of   the   Dolores    River  Canyon 
recommended   for  wilderness  designation.    I   would    like   to   see  more  of    the   Do i 
River  proteoted,    and   I    think  Coyote   Wash  ought  to  be    protected   at    least  as    rar   Vjqq 
west   as    the   Utah  border.    But   I    am  glad   that   at    least  28,000  aoree    of   that   stlllRIO*? 
(relatively)    unspoiled   area  Is  to  be  recommended    for  wilderness    prot. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  wa§  disappointed  (but  not 
none  of  the  other  areas  mentioned  above  Is  to  be  r 
proteotlon. 
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Land  Management's    fallun 
lly   the   former)    be  protected  by 
mmedlately   east  of  Mesa   Verd 
lally   Weber  Mountain)    from  the 

to  be  protected.    Only   through  l   w— * 

ssurance   that  some   fast-buck   artist        —  £ 

long   and    sweet-talk  the   Bu 

iaudy ,    honky-tonk  eyesore 

way   to  Mesa  Verde  Nations 
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at       -, 
Bureau  of  |Jt|0£j 
e  on  the      1(100 

al  Park  and  X  < 


I  was  particularly  disturbed  by  the  Bure 
reoommend  that  Weber  Mt.  and  Menefee  Mt.  (e 
wilderness  designation.  Both  of  these  areas 
National  Park  and  are  clearly  visible  (espe 
entranoe  road  to  the  park,  and  as  such  ought 
wilderness  designation  can  we  have  any  real 
--  some  gllb-tongued  hucketer  —  won't  come 
Land  Management  into  allowing  him  to  build  a 
land,  hoping  to  waylay  the  tourists  on  their 
lighten  their  wallets. 

All  this  may    sound    farfetched,    but   a   few 
right   in   the  heart  of   Rocky  Mountain  Na 
enough)    Deer  Ridge    Chalet.    And  only  a    f 
Mlohlgan  wanted   to   turn  3reat   3and    Dune 
and  raoe  oourse  for  dune  buggies. 

The   wild   and    eoenlo  drive   up  the   entrance   road    to  Mesa   Verde  National  Parle 
ought   to  be  preserved  at  all   coet  and    should   not   be    left   to   the  whim  of  the    head 
of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 


of  us  remember  the  gaudy  eyesor 
al  Park,  called  ( lnaporoprlately 
ears  ago  a  fast-buck  artist  from 
tlonal  Monument    Into  a  playground 


J 


Truman  P.   Young 
825  Oarfl.ld  3t.   / 


f.  Cftr>—j 


RECEIVED 

Bunmu  M  Una  Manaowiwm 
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P.O.  Box  715, 
Durango,  CO  81301 
July  26,  1984 


Da 


Hille 


a  Manager 
San  Juan  Resource  Area  offic 
Dureau  of  I  and  l.anagement , 
701  Camino  del  i.io, 
Durango,  CO.  81301 

Dear  Mr  Ciller; 


REC£tv    n 

aau  of  Lane  r.-jri^^nam 


MUL  2  6  Bfi4 

Ourango.  CoJcracb 


you  on  the  Resource  Managem 
prepared  for  the  San  Juan-S 
the  consideration  you  have 


I  conqratulat 
Plan  which  you  hav 
Miguel  area  and  fa 

You  and  your  staff  have  been  selected  to  manage 
a  portion  of  our  public  lands .  We  have  charged  you 
with  the  task  of  overseeing  the  use  of  these  lands 
and  resources  "for  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
number  in  the  long  run."  Most  of  you  have  spent  years 
in  study  and  train! no  and  have  accumulated  years  of 
experience  in  various  aspects  of  this  task.  Without 
question  you  are  well  qualified.  I  have  confidence 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  you  will  carry  out 
this  assignment  to  the  best  of  your  ability. 

It  is  regretable  that  in  our  society  it  is  nec- 
cessary  for  you  to  expend  a  large  share  of  your  time 
and  energy  in  explaining  your  decisions  and  conducting 
expensive  public  hearings  .  Unfortunately  we  cannot 
deny  anyone  the  opportunity  to  express  their  desires. 

The  decisions  you  will  make  are  difficult.  They 
require  much  thought, wisdom  and  courage .  I  urge  you 
to  resoluniy  defend  the  course  of  action  that  you  have 
selected  as  being  most  fitting   in  view  of  the  many 
conflicting  short  term  and  long  term  needs  and  the 
egoistical  and  altruistic  interests  involved.  Any 
concessions  you  make  to  narrow  pressure  groups  must 
be 


al. 

ish  you   well    in  your 


5  f  f  O 


ery    truly    v*urs , 


eth    Pearee. 


*5z^e/ 
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The  fellceTlag  ttwiti  en  tie  3u  Jmi/  3u  Mdgeel  Draft 
Maaageaeat  Plan  end  ■■rlrenontal  Impact  Statement  ere  eabadtwd  la  behalf 
•f  the  Su  Jaaa  Chapter  of  the  Katleeel  Aedubea  3eeiet7.T*#»s  nbmU  are 
ergaalaed  according  ta  tenia. 

Wildornoan  Study  Areas 

wilderness  la  an  emotional  tapla  whether  aaa  la  far  wilderness  s»  aaa 
la  iplut  vUdaraaaa.Sljiea  only  one  af  eight  proposed   Wilaomeea  Study  lm» 
Is  roceaneaded  under  tJhePreferred  Alternative,  there  la  ebviemalj  aa 
emotional  blaa  against  wilderness  In  the   BLM,   Disregarding  ♦notional   prejudice    , 
there  ara  aaae  gaDeral  eeanants  ta  ba  aada  aboat  tba  fli'i,  as  wall  aa  apaelfla 
comments  an  «ach  area, 

111  af  the  proposed  VSA's  have  aora  than  tba   si  alarum  requirements  af  the 
Wilderness  Act  and   BLM'e  vUdarnase  study  policy.  They  ban  outstanding 
upplenontal  values  for  recreation,    wildlife,   scientific  stony,  and  aoaalc 
value. 

Ods  of  taa  many  recreation  values  of  the  WSA's   la   their  accessibility  la  the 
spring  and  fall,   when  the  only  other  wilderness   areas,    thoae  nonaged   by  the 
Forest  Service, are  Inaccessible   because  af  the  anav  at  high  elevation*.  The 
BLM  USA's  are  at  lower  elevations,  and  ceald  anawar  tba  large  deaand  far 
wildarnaas  recreation  for  much  af  the  year.  That  deaand  leads  ta  another  point 
about  recreation  Tallies  j  wilderness  will  be  a  leac-term  acanoale  gala  far  taa 
region.  Soae  people  fear  that  wilderness  designation  will  lead  te  eceoaaJa 
loss  by  Halting  adnarals  exploration.  Ta*  prlamry  •conoadc   baae  af  seathwestara 
Colorado  is   tsarlsa  and  racraatlen,   not  adnerala  deralepaant.  One  of  the     aala 
attractions  »t  thla  area  la  lta  seenle  beauty  and  the  large  tracts  af  andeTeleped  land. 
The  WSA'a  are  needed  to  help  preserve  the  eeoaealc  base  ef  southwestern 

RECElVt.0 

C  olendo .  Bupmu  of  Land  Mar^oemen* 
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There   Is  no  reqolreaent  for  an  area  te  be  oaa  ef  a  kind  or  have 
extensive  foreste   la  erder  t*  ba  daalgaatad  widarnasB.A  anjer  throat  af  the 
WUderneoa  Aet  waa  U  aaUbllsh  wilderness  daslgnatlana   in  araaa  with 

ecological  types   peorly  rapresentod  In  the  present  syataa.    BLM  Is  essentially 
Ignoring  Congressional     dlreetiea  and  public  deaand  by  not  recoanandlng  avre 
af  the  WSa's, 
MyKanna  Peak 

XeKenna  Peak  W3A  baa   o*  algnlficant  resource   eonflicta  and  only  one 
slallar  ecological  eounterpart  In  a  200  alia  radlue.    Because  of  fragile  soils, 
fatnre  aanageaant  plana  should   Halt  vialtatlen.   Additional  representation  of 
tola  ecological  type  Is  needed  in  the  wilderness  systen. 
Dolores  River  Canyon 

We  agree  with  the  recearoandatlen.  This  area  is  unique.  If  BLM  were  to 
reooanwod  against  wilderness  designation,  we  weald  propose  Rational  Honunant 
status  under  Park  Service  adadnistratioD. 


Of  all  the   potential  canyon     Wilderness  Study  Areas  with  slallar  ecologlc 
types,   Cross  Canyon  has  the  best  recreational  opportanltloa.  Its  scenic  values 
are  superior  te  Cabone,  and  the  archeologlcal  and   scientific  study  values  are 
aa  great  aa  any  of  the  others. Since   BLM  proposes  a  dofacto  wilderness  management 
subject  to  the   Intrusion  ef  urenlan  ninlng  and  oil  and  gas  devalopmnt  for 
Cross,  Cahone,   and  Squaw/^apooee  Canyena,   we  would   prefer  a  conpromise.    A  acre 
suitable  alternative  would  be  to  dealgaate  Cross  Canjaa  aa  wilderness,  as  it  has 
the  beat  wilderness  valuea  ef  the  three  areas,   and   to  allow    development  In  the 
other  twe  canyena.   Tale  would  also  allow  BLM  to  assess   lapacte  (by  comparison)   of 
development  on  the  Canons  and  Squaw/Papoose  Canyon  Areae. 
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Weber  and  Ms  do fee  Mouatalaa 


The   BLM  recoaaenda  defaoto  wilderness  aanagoaont  far  the   Weber  and 
Maaofae  WSA's,   yet  dees  net  reoeanand  wllderaoaa  designation,    walea  aomld 
give  taaa  the  adadnistrativa  power  te  aalataln  those  primitive  trees.   Vo   1 1  ii—ial 
wilderness  designation  beoause  or  the  seenle,    recreation,   wildlife,   and 
scientific  values  of  the  two  WSA's. 

™  Bath  WSA's  are  part  of  taa  peregrin*  falcon  haUUt  of  the  Haaa  Tarda 
nest  alto,  and  both  have  potential  peregrine  nesting  habitat.  Bath  ara  alee 
potential  habitat  for  the  Spotted  Owl,  a  speoles  listed  by  the  0.3.  Plea  and 
wildlife  Service  as  under  consideration  far  probable  list lag  aa  threatened  er 
endangered,  and  which  has  been  reported  at  Mesa  "erde.  Both  wsa's  alae  hare 
potential  habitat  for  several  plant  apeelea   listed  by  the  0.3.    Pith  and   Wildlife 

Service.   *  failare   by  BLM  to  condttet  iaveatorlaa  la  net  an  excuse  to  eisajso 

such  potential  habitat  la  an  Earlreaantal  Impact  Statoaaet. 

The  selentlfle  potontUl  and  ether  high  wUdaraoas  valnas  ef  these  areas 

warrant  the  potectlon  offered  by  actual  designation  aa  wllderaoaa. 

Review  of  Preferred  Alternative 
Blaojajj 

Table   ]-2-a  Ceal  Oasultablllty  Criterion  -  It  la  interesting  to  note  that 
BLM  coal    regulations   detorainlng  tmaultabUlty  ef  lands   far  eoal  mining  are  written 
in  such  s  annner  that  1830  acres  af  potential  atrip  adalag  ianodlately  beneath 
the  Henteiuma  ?ally  Overlook  at  Haaa   7erde  National  Park  oan  bo  considered  not 
to  lapact  federal  Und  Systoaa(CrtUrion  1)   or  Scenic  federal  Lends  (Criterion  5). 
It  is  also  Interesting  that  state  critical  winter  habitat  designation  for  the 
same  area  does   not  Invoke  Criterion  15  for  State  Fish  and  Wildlife.  The  preferred 
alternative  decision  not  to  lease  is  properi   however,   we  feel  this   land  should 
be   removed  from  any  filter*  consideration  for  coal  leasing  as  wall. 
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Petoatlal  1m«m  af  *llud  gas  roeerv**  da  to  lea**  itipmittitu 
aad   vUderaees  deelgnatlea  ere   lflil|ilfl«ut   la  UrM   of   national    ooneuaptien 
nUi  c»l  resource  nlM.   Ob-  i««»tU»n>    for  oeaproalee  oa  additional   wilderoeae 
weald  Mt  ««t  these  Imhi  U  beeeao  significant,   ud   they  are  balanced   by 
the  gain  la  re  eras tlaa  nlw. 

Leee  of  deer  aad  elk  winter  rug*  aroand  Duraago  la  "lroady  ■   aa  J*r 
arables.  RUlag  pml  froa  a   large  pertloa  of  a  critical  vlaUr  range  aa 
Cwlag  H>ea  la  laapar*prlato  when  ether  oeureee  *f  graval  «re  available  aa 
private  laad*  aat  eraeial  to  the  wild  Ufa.  The  aad  result  af  winter  rang*  lata 
la  few  big  gaae  aalaals,  and  deer*aa*d  rinm  In  tha  area  froa  banters. 

If  tea  alnerals  withdrawal  la  reaeved  froa  taa  MeElao  Rasaareh  Ira*,  tha 
■a  aarfaoa  occupancy  stipulation*  aad  CR?  oleeures  should  ba  rigorously  applied 
aad  eaferoed. 

Selaale  activity  vaa  aat  clearly  addraaaad.  Id  araaa  around  MoSlao  Creek, 
It  la  irretrievably  dattmgjaaj  tha  sella,  vegetation,  and  scenery.  If  BLM  does 
aat  knew  which  araaa  cannot  ba  raolalaad  af tar  disturbance,   tha    Sail  Conservation 
Serrlee  haa  that  laferaatloa.  Re  use  af  heavy  equipaent   or  Lara*  trucks 
should  ba  allowed  aa  aolla  uhleh  caa't  h*  successfully  aaaded  and  re  vegetated 
la  five  years. 

BMua 

Klparlaa  aad  aquatic  habitat  will  continue  to  datarlorata  under   BLM'e 
decision  t#  unnecessarily  delay  tha  lapleaeatatlea  of  propar  annagenent.  Tharafora, 
BLH  aaj  ba  la  Tlolatlao  af  lta  an  regulations,   praaldantlal  executive  orders, 
aat  to  Booties  a  law  or  twa, 

we  a  op  part  tha   big  faaa  aanegeaent  objective*,    bat  would  Ilka  to 
encourage  greater  attention  to  tha  needs  af  nen-rajae  apaolaa  la  SLH'e  aanegeaent. 

Wa  da  aat  ■««  anob  use  la  lave  at  lag  funds  la  wildlife  hatdUt 
lanrovaeDts,   especially  vegetation  tr*ataente(  wha&  livestock  ara   Likely  to  aat 
op  tha  raamlta. 
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Caatlamtlaa  af  current  annageaeat  *f  li-aatooh  la  tala  ara*  far  any  length 
•f  tlaa  U  aa  laazaaaahla  alaUka.   SLM'e  awm  atodlaa     thaw  eevarely  deteriorated 

reagelaade,  abused  riparian  habitat,  aad  accelerated  eroeioa  am  taa  talrne 

af  tha    laad  toatod.    Hack  af  tha  laad   la  dacaat  rung*  eeadltlea  la  that  amy  only 

because   It  la  too  stoop  to  ba  meed  by  Unitaak,  Tha  carrylag  oapaolty 

aatlaatoa  thaw  that  ILK  baa  baaa  licensing  far  too  aaaj  Uveatoak  far  ymM. 

Thoro  la  aa  raaaoa  to  ball  a  to  that  any  additional  stadias  propoaod  by  MM 

would  ba  acre  acearato  or  ara  needed  to  determine    tha  eaaao  of  all  thaaa 

prabloaa. 

""      la  faot,   taa  oarr/laf  oapaolty  aatlaatoa  partrajad  by  MM  ara  Uflatod 

Dj  tha  fonarallaad  aat hade  aaad  to  aaarart  f laid  data  to  flaal  aatlaatoa.   Tala 

Thla  laeladaai  1)  4aaoalaf  that  llTaatook  oaa  aa  aaat  paraaalal  araaa  aaaalaa 

would  be  oqoal  a  ran  thoa<h  palaUbility  dlffero  by  apaolaa,  axJ  aataral  aaaalaa 

■laually  occur  tofothor  la  aaeh  aoolofloal  vacatatloa  trpai   2)  oarrTlaa;  aapaalty 

ahaold  bo  rodacod  for  noo-aM  oa  rested  paataz«a  la  a  fraslag  *y*i*mt  *"*  •lj* 

total  oao  would  axcood  tha  propor  dogroo  of  otlllaatloa  aa  tha  raaalalag  aaataraat 

3)  tha  aapa  whlah  ahow  araaa  ozelodod  froa  capacity  aatlaatoa  baoaoaa  af 

ojooaalTo  alopr  draatloally  aadaraatlaato  onuaabl*  landa  la  aaaj  araaa. 

"**    Raoacalalac  tho^Tarastlaatas  af  oarrrlog  capacity,  a*  atlll  oaaaat  Ma 

any  rational*  for  tha   "MalotoDaaoe"  catajory  all&taoot* '    aaawaatod  atoeklag  ratoa 
(tabla  9-1-1).  Soaa  allatoaata  would   ba  aTsrotoekad  accordlag  to  KM 

aatlaatoa,  while  othera  adgbt  ba  oadoratoekod.  It  appaara  that  tha  SLM  latoat 

la  to  ba  coaalataatly  arbitrary  la  defeoae  af  an  Irrational  policy  af  "a* 

ahaaao". 
f^"*    Vm  aoggoat  at  a  alniaua  that  tha  flaal  plan  laoarporato  a  polloy  with 
I      speolfle  aaaafOBant  toidanea  that  BLM  would  not  traaafar  ar  allow  a  aableaae 
I      af  any  crating  allotaant  If  the  Uoanao  exceeded  tha  estlaatod  carrylaa; 
8   _c*P*cUy.  Thla  policy  ahould  apply  ragardleaa  af  the  alternative  aelaetad. 

It  daaa  oat  aaka  any  aonse  to  Imaet  aooay  U  ranaa   lapr^raaaota  ahaa   KM 


doaa  net  deaamatrato  a  aerlooa  latoat  to  brlaf  llvaatoek  (raslaf  with  la 
earrylac  capacity,  la  any  caae,  tha  aaaoaptloB  taht  lacraaaed  funding  will 
heoaaai  a t» liable  for  larfa-aoala  lanroyraaaBto  to  effeet  Upreper  Uvaatock 
aaaaroBoat  is  aat  roallatle  la  light  of  the  large  federal  deficit,  aad  the 
oaeadlag  eatbaaka  that  ara  going  to  ooatlaee  1b  tha  foreseeable  future,  nedualag 
taa  aaauat  af  graalag  la  tha  ealy  realistic  aaawar. 

Sella  aad  To ao tot Ion 

BLM'a  rooaBt  attOBtleo  to  soils  inventory  and  raagaland  aeelagy  ara 
oeaaandable.  It  daaa  aat  appear,  hevevar,  that  thaaa  roseureaa  ar*  being  glraa 
aqaal  wight  with  protect  lea  of  ehert-tora  Tested  Interests     of  the  Uraetoeh 
ladaatry.  Ceatlaaed  oarrent  aanagoaeBt  of  llToatock  aeons  eODtlaoed  degradatlaQ 
af  the  raagaland  aad  greater  loss  of  sella, 

TliOrr  lal  "tnii«<  Pr^«.t. 

way  ware  tlaber  pradactloa  capability  olaaslfl cation  staaderde  aat  otob 
ft  C  _  Q  laaladed  la  the  appendix?  Why  war  there  no  appendix  for  vaddlanas  products?  Oa* 
\|  Ight  aaapaet  that  the  BLM  Is  afraid  af  what  the  public  eight  dUearor. 
Caltaral  aaaaareea 

wo  doubt  the  BLM  haa  tha  adadalstratlre  oapaolty  or  the  aanpowar  to  pr*Tent 
Irreparable  leas  af  cultural  resources  as  a  result  af  lapacts  froa  doTelopaast. 
It  Is  a  sad  aeoaMit  oa  adalalatration  prlerltlee  that  BLM  can  eetlaato  its  oil 
raaorraa  aa  arary  laoh  of  laad,   but  cannot  begin  to  estlaato  the  nuabor  af  cultural 
sltoa  they  would  lapaot  by  doTeloplng  araaa  each  as  Creee,  Cahone,  and  Squav/Papooee 
Caayaaa.  Tha  prohloa  with  alBorals  derelopaant  around  these  cultural  sltoa  ie 
that  It  la  alaost  lapeaslele,  aapaclally  with  Halted   aanpowar,    to  central  the 
aeeaadary  af facto  of  baring  roade  In  the**  areas.  Those  effecte  are  iBoreaaed 
pot-boating,   Taadallaa,  and  deatructioo  of  sltoe  by  4-wheel  drlre  and  off-road 
Tehiolee.  Sareral  hundred  hikers  don't  ores  coaa  close  to  the  dsaage  created  by 
oa*  OBV. 


(14)1 


■LM'a  preforad  altornatlTB  doos  aat  affer  sufficleat  pretootlaa  far 

Taluas  of  national  aad  world  elgnlflcaae*.  Tha  1CBC  deelgnatlon  far  tha  ara* 
waat  of  Cortoa  souade  Ilka  aa  appeal  far  CeBgressleaal  fuads.   If  tha  plea   goes 
uaanswered,   the  development  will  continue  rogardleaa.  Taoro  la  a  dreetie  aaad 
far  funis   In  the  archeology  prograa  for  Inventory,   stablllaatlea,   aad 
protoetlon  outside  of  the  few  roaalnlng  andoTSlopad  araaa.    Perhaps   th*  raaalalBg 
W31*s  with  arehaologleml  alg&lfloanca  ahould  be  added  to  the  Rational  Part 
Systoa  for  protection  walla  BLM  epends  Its  aeager  resources  trying  to  cope 
with  the  doTalopaent  lapaoto  they  bar*  already  generated. 
BconoBla  Analrals  aad  AasusmtloBS 

Oslag  a  private  laad   lease  rate  for  graalng  valoaa  on   BLM  lands  wbea 
lasa  than  two  dollars  la  charged  far  an  AW  greatly  laflatos  the  expected  return 
froa  iBTostaant  of  tax  dollare.  It  doos  point  out  that  BLM  la  ouhaldJilag 
a  few  llrsstook  oparatioos  aa  a  aaaslre  aoale.  Tha  costs  of  thela  auhaldy  la 
teras  of  allilone  of  dollars  of  loot  raageland  produetl*lty»  ••U  laas, 
sedlneatatioa  of  rlrsra,  aad  deatroatioa  of  wildlife  habitat  haa  been  lfaerad. 
it  the  saae  tlaa,   the  livestock  laduatry  la   laalgalflcant  to  the  area'e 
econoay.  RaaUstleally,    long  tera  benefits  to  the  area's   population  ar*   being 
being  pushed  aside  for  the  ohorUtora  benefit  of  a  few  people. 

In  coaolaalea,   wa  would  like  to  realnd  the  BLM  that  they  ar*  employees 
of  the  entire  Aaaricaa  public,  aot  just  adalag  and  llTeatook  aparatlaa*  with 
vested   Interests.    BLM  Is  a  caretaker  of  publlo  lands  for  future  genera tl*aa, 
and   It  would  do  wall  to  reaaaber  that  when  finalising  tha  Saa  Joan/  3an  Miguel 
Resource  Maaagoasnt  Plan. 

Thank  you, 


^i^.^A 


10-54 
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Area  Manager 
San  Juan  Reaource  A 
701  Camlno  del  Pic 
Durango,  Co.  8l?01 


RECEIVED 

Bureau  otUnJMar.^ment 

JUL  ?  7  100.1 

Our^ngc  Col  "m0 


Sir; 

Please   enter    the    following   comment   Into   the 

the   official   record   of  public    comments    on   the    San  Juan 

Resource  Management   VJun      and   Environmental    Impact 

Statement,    April   198U  ^rnft. 

Absence    of   extractrble    resources    of   commercial    value 

has   been  wronrrly  used    as    a   determining   criterion  for 

ullderness   status   reco-nraendation   of   several    of   the  WSAs 

In  The    San  Juan  Vanagement    Proposal.    Tie  Wilderness    Act 

does  not  require    absence    of  commercially  valuable    resources 

as   a   condition   of  wilderness    status.    Rather    It    reserves    to 

"oncress    the    right    to  determine    future  patronage    for 

commercial    extraction   richts    on  wilderness   lands. 

The    San   J^an  Management    rlan   attempts    to  circumvent    the 

Vlldernesf    Act  by  withholding  wilderness    status    reccormendat i 

for  WSA'1    that   are    tacitly  admitted    to  be    of  vilHerness 

ruality  as   demonstrated   by   the   proposal   manage    then  es 

thouph    they  v.-ere  wilderness   with  little    or  no   surface 

disturbances    or  entry.    This    In  effect    reserves    to  BLM 

instead   of  Congress    the   ;-ight   to  control    patronage    ror 

commercial    extraction    rig    ts    of     imiri m  i     resources 

by  sacrificing  wilderness  ^for   organA^ationel /rather  than 

environmental    reasons.       '                        t&rf^est'&i**7  *- 
3905  °lway   $$0 
>^urango,    Co.i  Pi^fll 


6  7-4r*f:" 


(60) 

6  7-5 
(61) 

6  7-6 
(62) 

(6  7-7J 


The  discussion  and    analysis    (ch.    3)    about    Impacts  on  energy  and  mineral 
resources   under  each  alternative  appears    to  be    Incomplete,    at    least    for   the 
preferred   alternative   (pp.    3-54   to   3-56).      Although   the    loss  of   eatlmated  oil 
and  gas   resources,  because  of    the  decision  not    to    lease  certain   areas,    la  dlB- 

ipparent  commitment  of  substantial  coal  reserves  and  possible 
anedlum  resources  In  the  same  areas  Is  not  mentioned.  If  the 
sin   and  Weber   Mountain   areas   would    not  be    available   for  oil    and 
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6  7-8 
(64) 


should  specifically  address  how  proposi 
eereation)  would  affect  mineral  explora 
id  Dolores  River  Special  Recreation  Manai 
,  SRMA  designation  Implies  that  recreat 
ctlve    (App.    5),    and  mineral   development 


tlon   \ 
of   I 


iluei 


al   de 


quei 


ny  , 


Donald    P.    Bls-'ko 


United  States  Department  of  the  Interior 

BUREAU  OF  MINES 


aln  Field  Operations  Center 
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Memorandum 


Dave  J.  Killer,  Area  Manager,  San  Juan  Resource  Area,  Bureau  of 
Land  Management ,  Room  102,  Federal  Building,  701  Camlno  del  Rio, 
Durango,   Colorado  81301 


From: 

Chle 

,    Intermountaln    Field   Opera 

Subject 

:     Draf 

resource  management    plan/e 
at,   Juan-San  Miguel    planning 

6  7-1 
(57) 

67-2 
(58) 

6  7-3 
(59) 


m,    gold, 


The    reports  describe   and    analyze   four    alternatives    for  managing  994,000 
acres  of    public    lands    (plus  297,000  acres  of    Federal  mineral   estate)    and 

the   Federal  mineral    resources    in    the   planning   area   and    thus   are  most    closely 
related    to    the    planning    Issue  of  mineral   development. 

Mineral    resources  of   the   planning  area  at 
"Tpp.   2-4  to  2-12).     To   put   these  resources   Into  better  persi 
we   suggest    an   acknowledgment    that    the    planning   area    Includei 
due lng   regions    In  Colorado   today   for   uranium   and    van ad  1 
dioxide;    moreover,    the   area  contains,    and   has    yielded    si 
^f   coal,   oil    and    gas,    and  base  and    precloua  metala.      Second,    we  wish    to 
Emphasize    that    these    resources   are   known  or  may  occur    throughout   much  of    the 
planning   area,    as   noted    In   the   discussion  of    the   report,    and   are   not    limited 
to    the  much    smaller   areas    identified  on    figures   2    la   and  2-lb.      Although 

orable  areas   for  minerals,   these   Uluetrs- 
s   labeled,  because   they  only  tell  part  of 
area   (p.    2-11)    deserves    special   mention:    It 
erallzed  base   and    precloua  metal  mining 
her  metals   have  been   produced    there   almost 
discovered  110  years  ago.     Cumulative  value 


y  show  sop?  of  the  highly  fa' 
na  are  aomewhat  misleading,  , 
:  Btory.  Third,  the  Sllverto1 
one  of  the  most  Intensely  mil 
Ions    In  Colorado;    gold    and  o 


al    production   from   the   Sllv 


i   aboi 


$200  million. 

RECEIVED 

Bureau  of  Land  Managamcm 


Ount^flo.  Coioradw 
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4700  Veotuxi  lane 

Ft.    Collins,    CO     80525 

July  24,   199* 


Mr.    David  J.    Miller,    Area  Manager 

San  Juan  Resource  Area 

Bureau  of   Land  Management 

Room   102,    Federal    Building 

701    Caoino   del   Rio 

Durango,    CO     81301 

Dear  Mr.   Miller: 

^As   a    professional    biologist   and    botan.st   who    is   a    frequent  visitor   to 

Southwestern   Colorado's    unusual    botanical    areas,    I   would    like    to   go  on 

record   aa    strongly   supporting    the    nomination   and    inclusion   of   East   Paradoi 

Creek   and    Spring  Creek  as  ACECs,    and   of   Coyote   Uaab  as   an  RHA   in   the   Sao 

68 

Juan  Resource  area  RHP.  These  areas  cootain  several   rare  sad  endemic   plant 

such  as   Lupinus  crassua.   Psorslea  aroaatica.   and  Eriaeron  kacbineosis.   as 

well  as  biologically   important  good  condition  examples  of  "■lick-rock" 

(83) 

vegetation   sod    the    Bilaris-Orvzopais-Stipa    type    of    Great    Basin   Grassland. 

In  addition,   the  Coyote  wash-Dolores  Canyon  area  has  spectacular  scenery 

\         / 

and   is  one  of  very    few  areas    in    the    southwest    that    has    not    beeo   thoroughly 

degraded    by    livestock.      It    is    inconceivable    to  me    that    the   scientific   and 

scenic  values  of  these  areas  went  unrecognited   in  the  Draft   BMP,    and   I  bop< 

that    this    situation    will   be   remedied    10    the   final    version  of   the  KHP.      The 

employment   of  a   competent    botanist  or   plant  ecologiat   on   the   BLM   staff 

.  ^Urlt-^f^-Tin^it 


kamp,    Ph.D. 


RECE.lv  LO 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 


JUL  2  7  1984 
Durango,  Colorado 


10-5  5 
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**  w  tf 


J9m 


Montezuma  County  Administrative  Office 

Room  j02  -  Courthouse 
tog  West  Main  Street 
Conet,  Colorado  8132.-3189  ncrciUCn 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 


July    2f>,    1984 


David  Miller 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 
701  Camino  del  Rio 
Durango,  Colorado   81301 


JUL  27  1984 
Durango.  Colorado 


Dear    Mr. 


llle 


69 
(102) 


On  behalf  of  the  Montezuma  County  Commissioners  I  would 

to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  concern  relating 
ur  decreased  livestock  grazing  recommendations  for  the 

public  lands  in  Montezuma  County. 

Since  its  inception  Montezuma  County  has  been  heavily 
dependent  on  the  livestock  industry  to  provide  the  main  stay 
for  economic  stability.   The  livestock  industry  in  turn 
depends  on  the  public  land  to  provide  a  much  needed,  afford- 
able source  of  grazing.   Any  change  relating  to  this 
grazing  program  on  the  public  land  will  directly  effect 
the  economy  in  Montezuma  County. 


I    think   it    is   also  appropriate    to  m 

sntion   that  grazing   by 

livestock    is    the    only   method    of    har 

zesting   public   grass- 

land   and   converting    it   into   a   produ 

:t   suitable    for   human 

consumption. 

If    I   can  be  of   assistance   or   if    I    m 

ight    answer    any   questi 

please   feel    free   to  give  me   a   call. 

70 


Ares  Manager 

Can  Juan  Rseourcs  Araa 

Bureau  of  Land  Manegemant 

Fsdsral  Building 

701   Csaino  dal   Rio 

Durango,    Colorado  61)01 

July  2d,    1984 

Kirk  Xoepsel 

11608  3.    Apache-  Tr. 

Conifer,    CO  80402 

Dear   «res  Manager: 


I  have  juat  reviewed  The  Draft  flesouri 
Miguel  Planning  Area,  and  would  like  1 
in   regard*   to   the    plan. 


RECEIVED 

Bunau  of  Land  Mamgamsn . 

JUL  2  7  P<v 

Durango.  Colorado 


for  the  San  Juao/s*» 


few  of  ay  ldeaa  and 


70-1 
(138) 


70-2 
(23) 


.i!-    plan  w«a  horrible.      Only   one    out   of  the  eight 
■ecomaended    for   wllderneaa.      Many    of   the    other   seven 
ted   and   feel    that    they    all    poaaeaa    outstanding 
Many  of  theae  atudy  areas   If  designated   wilderness 
1  our  wllderneaa  system  here  Id  the  United  State*, 


The  wllderneaa  proposal  1 
wllderneaa  atudy  areaa  wa 
areaa  I  have  personally  v 
wllderneaa  characteristic 
would   be  unique  additioaa 

La*"  »• 

Another  concern  that  I   have  and  feel  wss  a  grass   oversight  on  the  part  of  tfes 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  was   thst   the  ares  linking  the   Cutthroat  Castle  sectloa 
to  the  Holly  and  Horseshoe  House  sections   of  Hovenweep  Hstisnal  Monuaent  wa* 
not  deslgnsted  an  ACEC  or  given  speclsl    protection  under  the  esphssls   P 
oatagory  In  the   preferred  alternative.      Hovenweep  Nstional  Monua>nt   Is   one  of 
the   beat   examples    of   Anssazi    culture   in   the    planning   ares,    but   suffers   because 
ita   disjointed   snd   acatlered   ownership  doea   not   allow   for   protection   of   the   aux- 
roundlng   reaources.      The   Bureau   of   Land   Management   should   be   willing  to  w*rk 
In  cooper*tloo  with  the  National    Park  Service  by  helping  to  protect  the 
resources    aurrounding   the   monument    Instead    of   doing   the    opposite   and   cause 
degrsdstlon   of    those   resources   through   energy   and   mineral   developaent. 


solved   In  the   final 


isntal 


Kirk  Ksspsel  ' 
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4700  Venturi 
Fort  Collins, 
August  24,  19 


United  Stales  Department  of  the  Interior  RECEIVED 

BUREAU   OF  INDIAN   AFFAIRS  Bureau  of  Lanxl  Management 


Ur, 

Dsvid  J.   Miller, 

Ares 

Bute 

su  0 

Land   Management 

Seq 

Juan 

Resource  Area 

Boos 

102 

Federal   Bu 

ilding 

701 

Csaino  del  Bio 

Durango , 

CO     61301 

Dear 

Mr. 

Killer: 

I  SB   a  1 

eaearch   pla 

at   teii 

prei 

erv. 

ion  of   nsti 

ve   pis 

1*  - 

Mpaji 

or   upon  f,ome  of 
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Management 

Plsn. 

RECEIVED 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 


JUL  9 1  1Q04 
Durango,  Colorado 


SOUTHERNUTEAGENCY 

PO  BOX3IS 

IGNACIO.COLORADOIID? 


0UL27B84 

Ourango,  Colorado 


fo 


■b 


Colorado    Hstive    Plsnt    Society    has    noainated 

Ssst    Paradox   Creek,    and   Spring    Creek)    for   ACEC   or 

and  vegets 


backgroui 
n/Ssn  Miguel   Draf 


?e  site*  (Coyote  Wash, 
designation.  Knowing 
of    thos. 


7H  —  "ll  strongly  aupport   aucb  designation.     The  Draft   RHP  recognizee   the  rare  and 

1 *  '        Jl  sensitive  plsnta   of   the  San  Juan/Sao  Miguel  Area,    but   I  believe   that    formal 

I  QO  ||  designation   snd    development    of   an    appropriate    maoagment    plsn    for    each    site 

\  /I  i«    the   best  way   to  saaure   long-tern  preservation  of  the  important   biological 


Dave  Miller,  Area  Manager  JUL  27  19Q4 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 
San  Juan  Resource  Area 
Room  102  Federal   Building 
701  Camino  del   Rio 
Durango,  CO     81301 

Dear  Sir: 

Re:  San  Juan/San  Miguel  Resource 
Management  Plan 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  subject  plan.  This  Agency 
feels  that  the  development  of  the  Ourango  Known  Recoverable  Coal  Resource 
Recovery  Area  (KRCRA)  will  provide  the  usual  adverse  impacts  which  will 
affect  not  only  the  immediate  area  of  impact,  but  the  Southern  Ute  Reser- 
vation as  well . 


rTinally, 
--  "  the  Draft 
(\  -3  <>««ructi 
/.__•»  peraitting  their  cont 

n331J*"gtctia»oM» to  'i 


Thank  you   for    the  opporti 

■y  coaaenta  in  the  final  IMP. 

Sincerely  your*, 

A***«J   <  ~A«A*rU^ 

Susan  S.   Martin,    Ph.D. 


72-1 
(54) 


Heavy  truck  traffic  to  further  accelerate  the  dete 
and  aggravate  an  already  high  traffic  density. 


ration  of  roads 


2.  Contribute  to  ground  and  surface  water  contamination. 

3.  A1r  quality  may  be  affected  despite  the  expressed  desire  for  shaft 
mining  by  adjacent  property  owners. 

4.  Development  of  the  Ourango  KRCRA  could  create  a   local   coal   "glut"  and 
■»       affect,  at   least  temporarily,   the  value  of  the  Southern  Ute  Tribe's 

coal   resources. 

With  regard  to  the  development  of  the  71  Allotment  Management  Plans,  and 
subsequent   initial   reduction  of  22,461  AUM's  an  impact  of  this  nature 
could  affect  the  Southern  ute  Tribe's  grazing  resources  as  more  forage  Is 
sought  by  stockmen.     The  Southern  Ute  Tribe  might   be  able  to  absorb  a 
small   part   of  the  displaced  AUM's  that  will   be  displaced  either  by  your 

suit  of  your  proposal    for 


In 


allotments  or 


nsidering  the  sale  of  public   lands,  either  the  Southern  Ute  Tribe  or 
Jicarilla  Apache  Tribe  may  be  interested  in  buying  the  8LM  tract  on  the 
southeast  side  of  Archuleta  Mesa  when  it   is   formally  advertised  for  sale 
and  should  be  given  the  first  opportunity  to  do  so. 


Save  Energy  and  You  Serve  America.' 
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Om  serious  deficiency  1n  the  (WP  Is  that  of  "Consultation  and  Coordina- 
tion". It  Is  stated  that  "Consultation  and  Coordination  with  agencies, 
organizations  and  Individuals  have  occurred  1n  a  variety  of  ways  through- 
out the  planning  process".  We  find  this  statement  to  be  ambiguous  and 
■Isleadlng.  With  the  exception  of  reviewing  the  draft  EIS/RMP,  neither 
this  Agency  or  the  Southern  Ute  Tribe  were  Involved  In  consultation  or 
coordination. 

Although  letters  requesting  Tribal   policies  regarding  public   lands  were 
requested,  when  one  considers  the  Impact  of  your  proposed  RMP/EIS  it  wo- ■ 
have  been  appropriate  to  request  Tribal   plans  which  deal  with  the  Tribe's 
proposed  use  of  their  lands   In  order  to  avoid  possible  conflict. 

eful    In   the  final    development  of  your 


Id 


Sierra  Club 

Dodgp  Mowta  Oapler     |t§t' 
l,r- 


BLM  Area  Manager 
San  Juan/San  Miguel   Resour< 
701   Caroino   del    Rio 
Federal    Building    Room    102 
Durango,    Colorado      81301 
Attention:    Mr.    Dave   Miller 


Dear  Mr.   Mille 


Sie 


n   Peaks   Group  of  the 
i  Club 
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Merry  Havens.   Chairperson 
130S  7th  Street 
Boulder,   Colorado     80302 
July  23,    1984 

RECEIVED 

Bureau  of  Land  Menagemeni 

JUL  27W4 

Durango,  Colorado 


These  comments  are  made  bv  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Indian  Peaks 
Group  (Boulder  County)  of  the  Sierra  Club,  representing  some  1.S00  members. 
Please  include  these  comments  as  part  of  the  public  comments  for  the  BLM 
Draft  Resource  Management  Plan  (RMP)  Environmental  Impact  Statement  (EIS) 
for  tho  San  Juan/San  Miguel  Resource  Area  (RA)  as  a  follow-up  to  oral  com- 
ments made  on  behalf  of  our  members  on  June  28,  1984  by  myself  at  the  publi 
hearing  in  Golden. 


We 


are  dismayed  and  alarmed  , 
ommended  for  formal  prote> 
ess  is  the  only  guarantee 
nded  by  Congress.  These  i 
logically  un 


Low  i 


thesi 


that  the  land  will  be  prote. 
ight  WSAs  possess  outstandii 
^ue  and  worthy  of  permanent 


jnli 


lited  ORV  use  (in  lie 
iple.  The  ACEC  desig 
s   under   development 


of   the   79%    proposed    in 
tion   is  good,   but  not 


The  Preferred  Alternative  recommends  only  the 
cept  for  the  Coyote  Wash  and  Nyswong  Mesa  sections 
much  of  the  "Resource  Emphasis'*  (p.  1-36)  for  the  i 
patible  with  wilderness  designation.  In  McKenna  P' 
guache  Creek  and  Weber  Mountain,  for  example,  all  i 
sources   are   suitable  under  wilderness  protection. 

1S6.000  ac 


ver  Canyon  WSA  (ex- 
rness,  while  listin 
n  WSAs  as  very  com- 
ee  Mountain,  Tabe- 
ted   emphasized  re- 


Tlie  ACEC    p 
of  Cortez 
r  to  prote 
ctions   in 
mnsible  st 

otection  offered   for   t 
would  mean   intensive  m 
t   the   sites   from  vanda 
verseeing    agencies.      Tl 

This   is   an 
s  yearly,   « 
e  there   is 

important   and  timely  i 
s   the  wilderness  areas 
less    than    2\   U.S.    land 

emess,    it 

highly  des 
rate  of   bf 

ructive  development. 
tween   10  and   1S%  per  yt 

re  being   lost   forever 

48   states   remaining 
e     lands   from   largely 


7Q_j  Alternative)  should  be  halted  until  the  Federal  Coal  Commission  on  Fa»r  Market 
'***  »"  Value  has  determined  that  the  bids  are  legitimate  and  all  the  the  established 
I  R  Cl^jnvironmental  requirements  have  been  met.  The  enforcement  power  of  OSM  field 
V°  ^/inspectors  has   deteriorated  under  President   Reagan's   administration   whlth   allows 

Hnt,)ri«i'nr      irtinn      u.in;-  .1      ■■  ■;  P  .i  .c       in     uinU»i«i     .-.  (       I    ,,       m     h*.       l..       .....     I 


by  30%.  In  1982, 
federal  governmen 
disturbed  by  surf. 


grounc 
ed   plar 


[he  OSM  had  failed  te 
by  coal  operators. 
:e  mining  for  coal  ir 
spoil  is  pushed  ovei 
af  life  Here  in  th( 
nation  of  vegetatior 
ter.  It  kills  peopl< 
sar.    (From  Energy   in 


collect   (40  mil 
the  U.S.      Coal  i 


la 


'    gible.      For   example,    tlie 

73-2™e  "re,8e  of  land  "ft 

-•>■*  open   to   indiscrimin. 


nd  acres  of  li 

causing  landslide 
ing  fragile  land 
bility.   It  contai 
50  to  130  deaths 
e_,  Sam  H.  Schurr 


ed  to  the 

damage 


(8o,icgi 


73  -3  T" 
f!3d 


ecommend,    as   did  every   speaker 
'  proposing   in   the   final   EIS   for 

River  Canyon,    Tabegauche  Creek, 
,   Cross  Canyon,   Cahone   Canyon  a 


(looj  orv 
A    and 


nd   gas    le. 
ranges   f 

from   79 


the  San   Juan/San   Miguel    RA   all    of   th. 

McKenna  Peak,  Weber  Mountain,  Menefe 
id  Suuaw/Papoose  Canyon  as  wilderness 
■ness  degrading  uses   such  as  oil   and 


74 


zrj>y 


Ik*/  *?•> 
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Thank    you   for  pre 
we   may    attend   th< 


the  opportunity  to  make 
iding  this  opportunity 
hearings.      We  hope   that 


jxjhft^'- 


tp(/<Z*4 


■?*"> 


^vt-'    ' ''        -Ll/u    sh^t~  to 


*?  ef  ^"7*/  'IS     &^  ota    &*juff? 

^*"  /&■  iy'    ->*,■    fata**   %tsw <  -ejt 

Ufa/     <l.j     d     /tjXLlgAc-A      -*JL.%<A/tjt 
*&>!**    s\rU-y    sru<(    ffr  6t4L$   ■^7streO<4 

-&<    S&*  ~t'<  rye  S  Av  p-^rH.    gty4iytA+  . 

7'.  ,'*.:€*'*..€/*  JUPttuU 

S£  ~r-'*  *  Wr-  *r<t*y    Mn-i    CAtAt    <*&r  . 
K&  ■ -  y/rsrX  Was"  «*("  s>.r  ^e*n*^ 


RECEIVED 

Bureau  c4  Land  Management 


JUL2'"00" 


Ourango.  Colondo 


3o/    i-J,  Til 
<2*& 
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LEAGUE    OF    WOMEN   VOTERS 

22   Cutler    Drive 

Durango, Colo.    July    26,1984 


75 
(138) 


Area  M«r,»g«r  ,  Sar.  Juan  Re«OUrc 
BLM,  Room  102,  Federal  Bldg. 
701  Camino  del  Rio 
Our  «ngo ,  Colo . 


The  League  of  Women  Voter*  of  Durango  wishes  to  make  the 
following  comment*  on  the  EIS  of  the  San  Juan-San  Miguel 
Resource  Management  plani 

1.)  In  regard  to  wilderness  desi gnat  Ion* , we  in  the  Durango 
League  feel  that  your  agency  should  recommend  four  area* 
for  wilderness  designation)  Neber  Moun tat n , Cro**  Canyon, 
McKenna  Peak  f#4b    the  Dolores  River  Canyon.   Together,  the 
four  area*  would  provide  the  greatest  breadth  of  environ- 
mental variety  found  within  the  Resource  Area.   Their 
joint  wilderness  designation  would  provide  a  priceless 
heritage  for  future  generations  who  will  inhabit  thi* 
rapidly-growing  region. 

2.)  In  addition  to  environmental  protection,  the  LMV  has 
•  long-standing  position  on  water  quality.  The  protection 
of  the  watershed  In  your  jurisdiction  to  the  end  stated 
in  the  EIS  of  reducing  the  salinity  of  the  Colorado  River 
Is  of  prime  importance  to  the  LMV.  (  The  Colorado  River 
affects   SO   many   jurisdictions  in  its  course  that  your  posi 
actions  in  reducing  salinity  most  certainly  will  be  favor- 
ably viewed  by  the  U.S.  Congress.) 


3.  )  Me 


■deration  of  the  Anasazi  Advis 
ons.  The  Colorado  Lwv  actively 
e  preservation.  We  strongly  co 
ee' s  recommendat ion  that  BLM 


We  In  the  Durango  League  are  most  appreciative  of  8LM' 
diligent  stewardship  of  their  land  in  this  Resource  Ar 
Please  note  that  our  comments  on  the  EIS  are  made  with 

positions. 


RECEIVED 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 


JUL  27  1984 

Ou  range.  Colorado 


Langwor  thy ,Pres 
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San   Juan    Reso 


25  July  ^CEIVED 

fluraau  of  Land  Mai 

JUL30B84 

IJurengo.  CokxaOO 
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Area  Manager 
San  Juan  Resource  Area 
Bureau  of  Land  Managem 
Federal  Building,  701 
Durango,  CO   81301 

re:   Draft  RMP  for  the 

Dear  Sir  or  Madam: 

As  a  former  resident  of  Dolores  and  a  botanist  with  experience 

in  your  area  (I  worked  for  two  seasons  on  the  SVIM  project  for 

the  Montrose  District)  I  endorse  the  nomination  by  the  Colorado 

Native  Plant  Society  of  two  sites  for  designation  as  ACECa  and 

one  site  as  a  RNA. 

strongly  support  the  designation  of  these  three  special  areas 
_ast  Paradox, Creek,  Spring  Creek,  and  Coyote  Wash)  as  proposed 
by  the  COKPS  and  hope  that  you  will  includ 
RMP  for  the  San  Juan  Resource  Area. 


|  by 
I 


Please  include  my  letter  in  the  Final  RMP 
Final  when  it  is  completed. 


send 


Final 
copy  of 


Mark  3agley  °        I 
Botanical  Consultant 
P.C.  Box  1Q0Q 
RUgecrest,  CA  93555 
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.     RECEIVED 

fcraauofUndM.r^gem,,,, 

JUL  3  o  igs-4 

Durango,  Colorado 


Lawrence  E.   Phelps 
34511  West   Highway  50 
Gunnison,   CO  S1230 
July  27,   1984 


Area  Manager 

San  Juan  Resource  Area 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

Room   102,    Federal   Land  Building 

701   Camino  Del  Rio 

Durango,   CO  81301 

Dear  Sirs: 

The  CCA/CWCA  Information  Steering  Committee  would  like  to  respond  to  your 
draft  of  the  San  Juan,  San  Miguel  Resource  Management  pland  and  off  the  followi 
comments . 

As  you  know,  our  committee  toured  part  of  the  area  In  June  and  the  followi 
a  summary  of  the  comments  collected  from  most  of  the  committee  members  and  i 
lng  submitted   by  the  committee  chairman,   Lawrence  E.   Phelps. 

Under  the  preferred  alternative,  a  33*  reduction  in  livestock  use   If   pro- 
posed under  the  short  term  with  a  13*  increase  proposed  under  the   long   f«- 
is  a  drastic  reduction  in  livestock  use  and  we  object  1 
following  reasons: 

We  have  toured  : 


Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Page  Two 
July  27,   1984 


In  regards   to  wild  horses,   we  recommend  that  all  wild  horses  In  the   resou; 
area  be  removed.     The  Spring  Creek  herd  has  been  allowed  to  Increase  from 
1  approximately  100  resulting  in  damage   to  the  habitat,  and  extreme 
That   is   very  noticable   by  the  fact  that  the 
iar  an  active  preference   for  over  2000AUMS,   yet 
»ver  800  AUMS.     The   100  wild  horses  are   using 
permittees   preference.     We   feel  that   this  is 


permit 
ermittee   on  Spring  Creek  I 
e   is  using  only  a  little  1 
he   other   1200  AUMS  of  ■ 
ery    badly    out   of    balance. 


77   5 
(122) 


unable  to  determine  how  the  justification  for  the  33*  reduction 

and  even  though  we  are  familar  with  the   five  year  monitoring 
ictlons  are   implemented,   would  like  to  know  what   kind  of  data 


i  d termlm 


proposed  reduction  should  be. 


•  it   very  strongly 


the  allottments  In  this   resource  area  are   fall,   winter,   and 
ise.     We   .:ee  a  trend  to  reduce  spring  use  to  a  very  small 

Spring  use  to  most   livestock  operations  is   very  critical 
.  of  spring  use  could  result  in  severe  hardship  to  the  livestt 


spectfully  submitted   by, 


77 
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everal  of  the  allottments  and  have   seen  evidence  of 
severe  over  grazing  by  wildlife  and  wild  horses,     Yet,   you  are 
proposing  to  manage  and  maintain   the  deer  and  elk  populations 
at   their  present   levels,    {20,000  deer  and   1,600  elk).     We  object   to 
this   because  alot  of   the  allottments  have  seen  an  increase  of 
wildlife  use  of  several  hundred  percent    in   the  last  few  years,  and 
these  are  some  of  the  allottmenis  that,  are  stated  for  heavy  reductio 


A&+<Jt*S>t££    ^     /*>£■  ^*V 


atlon  Commit 


We  feel   that  If  there  has   to  be  reductions 
stand  their  share.     We  don't  see  the  fair™ 
reducing   livestock  33*  and  wildlife  none  at  all.     £v 
doubt  se.'irlously  if  any  or  at   least   very  much  llvest 
iE    J?fUfled  and   I*"   it    is    It  has    been   caused   In  some 
1  wildlife  numbers  resulting   in  o 


ldlife  has  yet 
he   thinking  of 


The    13*  Increase 

I   will  have   to  sa, 

we  have  reviewed. 

of  the   improvemtn 

been  done,   and  with   the   money    situation    being   like    1 

many   years   before  alot  of  this  work  is  completed,   if 


oposed  under  the   long 
it  has  sounded  good   in 
The  only  thing  wrong   1: 
work  needed  to  bring  about 


rm   rounds  good. 
11   the  other  BIS 

ry    little   if  any 
se   Increase -.  has 
Is,   It  will  be 
it  all.     fet, 
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Norm  Mullen 
1975  Norwood 
Boulder,  CO.  80302 

RECEIVED 

•ureeu  ol  Land  Management 

JUL  3  0  884 

Ouraftgo.  Colorado 
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Dave  Miller 

San  Juan  Resource  Area  Manager 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

Room  102,  Federal  Building 

701  Camino  del  Rto 

Ourango,  CO.  81301 

Dear  Mr.  Miller, 

i  .*.  <„hmittino  these  comments  on  the  San  Juan/San  Miguel  Resource 
j£,«.Il"l.S  rorSthe°record  and  for  your  review  and  cons  i  dera  t ,  on  . 

First.  1  object  strongly  to  your  non  recommendations  on  "i'a«"e^ 
study  areas.  These  areas  have  many  special  values  that  are  not  pro 
tected  in  the  National  Wilderness  System. 

I  urge  you  to  change  your  recommendations  for  Weber  and  "«•'" 
Mountains  WSAs.   Their  e.cellent  wildlife--  bighorn  sheep .  mule  deer, 
mountain  Hon.  and  bear  --  justify  protection  as  wilderness. 

I  also  support  wilderness  recommends ti on  for  Squaw, papoose.  Cross , 
and  Cahone  Canyons  WSAs.   These  areas  contain  vast  arc heo  log i ca i 
treasure"  that  merit  protection,  along  with  their  sagebrush  ecosystem, 
not  protected  as  wilderness  anywhere  else. 

McKenna  Peak  is  one  of  the  most 
ever  seen.  It  has  excellent  wilde 
recommended. 

I  also  support  Tabeguache  Creek  WSA.   The  West  End  needs  some 
wilderness,  and  this  area  is  highly  qualified. 

The  Dolores  River  Canyon  is  an  outstanding  e*ampl e  of  desert  can- 
yon country,  and  strongly  merits  protection.  1  agree  with  your  reel 
mendation  for  this  area. 

Administrative  classifications  and  management  Pres7'P;'°"!,"e 
not  enough  to  protect  these  fragile  areas.  They  need  w.  1  J^ness 
designation  that  can  not  be  chanoed  at  the  whim  of  a  James  Watt 

Range  condition  needs  to  be  significantly  improved.   Too  much 
of  the  rangeland  remains  in  poor  condition. 

I  think  that  the  establishment  of  an  ACEC  to  protec t  the  Anasai I 
archeological  sites  is  a  good  idea,  but  wildernes  designation  for 
the  eligible  WSAs  is  much  better  and  stronger  protection. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  these  comments. 
Norm  Mullen 


RECEIVED 

Bureau  of  Lend  Ml 


JUL  3  0  834 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE 

COLORADO  SUBOFFICE 
730  SIMMS  STREET.  SUITE  292 
GOLDEN,  COLORADO  80401 


July  26,  1984 
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MEMORANDUM 


Area  Manager,  Bure, 
Duranqo ,  Colorado 


We  have  re 
following 

FEIS. 


of  Land  Management, 
rvlsor.  Ecological  Services, 
-  San  Juan/San  Miguel  RHR/DEIS 


iewed  the  aublect  document  and  wish  to  offer  the 
ommenta  for  your  consideration  in  preparation  of  the 


Lien 


al  Comment  3 


that  thorough  consideration  of  all  management  alternatives  and 
the  concerns  of  other  public  agencies  are  conducted  before 
lrretrivable  committments  or  decisions  are  made  for  disposition   I 
of  public  domain. 


7/9-1 
(16) 
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Generally  we  found  the  DEIS  to  be  comprehensive,  well  written  and 
eaBily  understandable.   Clarity  could  be  improved  by  placing  the 
name  of  the  alternative  being  discussed  as  a  paqe  heading  when 
the  alternatives  are  being  discussed  in  detail  (particularly  In 
Chapters  2  and  3).   Without  this  the  reader  must  continually 
search  for  the  one  poorly  narked  alternative  heading  to  compare 
the  alternatives. 

Tialor  concern  of  the  FWS  Is  that  the  land  disposals  of  each  or 
any  alternatives  receiving  future  consideration,  are  closely 
coordinated  with  other  agencies  and  that  i 

1)  Fish  and  Wildlife  resource  values  and 

2)  Public  access  to  other  resource  lands,  are  given  full 
analysis  and  consideration  prior  to  any  committments  for 
disposition. 

It  appears  that  all  alternatives  include  the  potential  for 
adverse  impacts  associated  with  land  disposal.   Such  actions 
could  affect  valuable  fish  and  wildlife  resources  ranging  from 
critical  big  game  habitats  to  loss  of  riparian  areas  or  habitats 
utilized  by  threatened  or  endangered  species.   Our  concern  is 


Specific 

Page  1-10  Paragraph  3  states: 

Ins  examples 


of  possible  mitigating  measures 


Comment:   We  can  find  no  measures  in  this  appendix  which  require 
mitigation  of  the  fish  and  wildlife  resources  by  BLM.   We  suggest 
that  measures  slmlllar  to  Sec.  31  (2)  and  (3)  .page  4-B-3),  d 
written  to  specifically  address  mitigation  of  impacts  on  fish  and 
wildlife  habitats  and  requirements  to  such  by  lessee's. 

Page  1-10  last  paragraph,  2nd  sentence 

He  believe  that  resource  protection  should  be  considered  in 
addition  to  the  management  efficiency  of  such  transfer. 

Page  3-5  Paragraph  3 

The  protection  of  the  peregrine  falcon  eyrie  would  appear  to  b 

part  of  all  alternatives  which  may  affect  this  area  under 

Criterion  Number  9  of  the  Coal  Unsuitability  Application. 

such  it  does  not  appear  to  be  an  alternative  dependent  management 

decision. 

Page  3-9  Paragraph  1.  last  sentence  states: 


All  of  the  vegetative  impacts  ass 
ive  appear  to  be  beneficial.  What 
Impacts  which  are  alluded  to? 


79-4 


impacts  on  fish  and  wildlife  resources.   We  recommend  that  the 
BLM  make  a  detailed  list  of  properties  under  disposal  I  7 Q  _  H 

consideration  and  that  this  list  be  provided  to  State  and  I  /  L 
other  Federal  agencies  for  review  prior  to  any  further  disposal  I  I  1  Al 
actions.  _|   V,W/ 


Additionally,  we  have  c 
the  coal  unsuitability 
the  DEIS  review  process 


rn  on  the  application 
will  submit  apart  fr 


the  opportunity 


this  DEIS. 


L*»£j{o. 


FWS/EC,  Washington,  D.  C. 

FWS/HP,  Denver,  CO 

FWS/ES,  Salt  Lake  City,  UT;  Grand  Ju 

CDOH,  Denver,  CO;  Montrose,  CO 


Page  3-58  Summary,  last  sent en 
"Land  Disposal  could  cause  los 


Comment:   Again,  our  concern  is  that  areas  with  high  public  79 —  1 

values  (I.e.  valuable  wildlife  habitats)  are  either  retained  in  I    /   _\ 

Federal  ownership,  or  transferred  and  managed  for  these  values  I  *|  Q J 

to  mitigate  these  losses.  I    *    ' 


The  FHS  has  expressed  concern  that  land  disposition  Included  in 
the  malor  RMP  alternatives  could  result  in  irretrievable  advers 
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FULTON  -  BENNETT  RANCHES 


RECEIVED 

rmu  of  Land  Management 
JUL  3  0  19A " 
Durmgo.  Colorado 


San  Juan  Resource  Area 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Boon  102,    Federal  Building 
701  Camlno  del   Rio 
Durango,    Colorado  81301 
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Io   regard    to   the  San  Juan 

Resource  Management  Plan.      It   is  obvious   that   the 

prefered  alternative  is   t 

he  best    selection  offered,    however,    I  would   like    Lo 

object   to  the   figures  aho 

bni    for  present   estimated   capacity,    Table   9-E.    Page 

9ES.     I  realize   that  the 

range   study   used  was    taken   during  an   extremly   dry 

period,   however,    the   flgu 

res   shown    In    the   table  are   unreasonably    low.      During 

that    dry  period    I    used  my 

usual  no.   of  AUMs  with  no  bad  effect   to  my  cattle 

and   then  when   the  weather 

returned   to  normal,   so  did  the  range  conditions. 

therefore,    1    feel    that   my 

present   no.    of  AUMs   are    proper    for    the  worst   of 

years.      I  have  been  assur 

ed   that    these    figures   are    to  be   used  as  a    gulde- 

line  and  not  be  strictly 

■dhered    to,    however,    I    am  aware    that    BUI   personnel 

change   and  also   BLH  Folic 

t  changes   have   occurred  and    I  would   feel  more   comf- 

ortable    If    the   published 

Figurea  were  more    realistic. 

I  appreciate  this  opporn 
like  to  thank  the  personi 
for  helping  me   cry   to  urn 


ilty    to  express  my  opinion  on   this  matter   and  would 
■1    of    the  Durango  office,    especially    Bob    Stanger, 
trstand    this   management    proposal. 
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THE  WILDERNESS  SOCIETY 


RECEIVED 

Bu reau  of  Land  Management 

JUL  3  01984 

Durango,  Colorado 


Mr.    Dave  Miller.    Area  Manage: 
San    Juan   Resource  Area,    BLM 
Room    102,    Federal    Building 
701   Camlno  del   Rio 
Durango,    Colorado     81301 

Dear  Mr.   Miller: 


The   Wilderness   Society   appreciates   the   opportunity   to  < 
on    the   San   Juan/San  Miguel    Resource  Area   RMP/EIS.      While  we   were 
unable    to   attend   the    Denver-area   public    hearing  because   of   a 
schedule   conflict,    we   are   pleased   that    BLM  recognizes   the    importance 
of    Its  management   decisions    to  all   residents  of   Colorado,    not    Just 
those    in    the    Immediate   vicinity   of    the   RA.    by   scheduling  such  a 
hearing.      However,    our    review  of    the   RMP/EIS   leads   us    to  conclude 
that    BLM  does  not   extend    this   recognition   to  a  commitment    to    fully 
and    fairly  consider   public    input    In    its    land  use    planning  process, 
or    to    the   Wilderness    Study   Policy   mandated  by   FLPMA.      BLM's   recent 
elimination   of    Its  wilderness   specialist   position  on    the  Montrose 
District    is   further    indication    that    the   agency    is   giving  only    illu- 
sory  attention    to  wilderness   values  and   protection.      Not    only   are 
wilderness    studies   not   even   begun   on    the   Uncompahgre   Resource 
Area,    management   plans   have   not   been   prepared    for  any  of    the   poten- 
tial  wilderness   areas  on   the   District.      We   question    BLM's  wisdom 
in  making   such  a   decision    Just   when    the    Powderhorn    ISA   is   likely 
to  be  added    to   the    National   Wilderness   Preservation   System. 
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Despite  over 
es  {the  Dolo 
ti-wildernes 


We  are  extremely  concerned  about  BLM's  wllderi 
tlons  for  the  San  Juan/San  Miguel  Resource  Area, 
whelming  evidence  that  all  eight  areas  under  study 
suitable  for  inclusion  in  the  NWPS,  only  28,366  ac: 
River  Canyon  WSA) .  out  of  a  possible  one  million  ai 
mended  for  designation  —  suggesting  a  built-in.  ai 
bUs  on  the  part  of  BLM.  We  are  baffled  by  BLM's  resistai 
wilderness  designation,    especially    in    light    of    the  agency 
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Mr.    Dave  Mllle: 
Page  Two 

July  26,    1984 


assessment   of    the    "nationally   slgnlfic 
ecological    and   supplemental    values"    t" ■  ■ 
the   San   Juan/San  Miguel    RA.      These  eigl 
ecological    values    to   the   NWPS.   which  currently 
of    the    300+  ecotypes   found    in    the   United   State 

BLM  offers  no  Justlf 


ique  combination   of 
the   eight   WSA's  of 
s  would   add   diverse 
nts  only  82 


Mr.    Dave  Miller 
Page  Three 
July    26.    1984 

We  believe  th 
and   natural    resour 

e    tremendous   dl 
ces  on   the  elgh 

for  denial    of    recommendations  on 
these   areas  other    than  coal    lease  conflicts  which    it    says  make 
wilderness  management    "difficult."     We    suggest    that    there   are 
options   BLM  appears  unwilling   to  explore    —    including  exchange   of 
leases  with  owners   for  mineral   rights  outside   the  WSA's,   such  as 
has  been   done    in  New  Mexico's   San   Juan    Basin   Bistl  WSA.      We   believe 
BLM's  carte  blanche   dismissal   of    two  of    the  eight   areas  based   on 
coal    lease  conflicts    fully    reflects  and  demonstrates   the   public 
charges  made  against    the   agency   at    the   Public    Lands   Subcommittee 
Oversight    Hearing  held    in   Washington,    D.C.    on   June    19,    1984    —   that 
BLM    Is   Intent    on   undermining   the   basic    tenets  of    FLPMA,    which  calls 
for   protection  of    "the  Quality  of    scientific,    scenic,    historical, 
ecological.    .    .    .    and   archaeological    values"  of    the    public    lands, 
and    for    their   "preser [vatlon]    and   protection)    in    their   natural 
condition"    [Sec.    102(a)(9)]. 

The    BLM  apparently   believes    It  can  appease    public   demand   for 
wilderness  by   proposing  alternative   administrative    —   rather    than 
Congressional    —  designations    for    several   of    the  areas  on    the   RA. 
an  assumption  which    is  neither  accurate   nor   appropriate.      Admini- 
strative  protection    is    inherently    fraught   with  conflicts   --  without 
the    force  of    law.    it   provides    little    guidance    to   the    local    land 
manager,    since    its   foundation    is  based    solely   on    the  discretionary 
approval   of    the    top  management    of    the   agency,    which  changes  easily 
with   the    shifting  of    administrations  and  officials.      Pressures    from 
tgional    interests   to  change    the    land   status  of 


.id  ml 


n  and   the  economy   —  many  of   which  are    short-term, 
le    long-term  —  all    to   the  detriment   of    those    so-called    "protected 
as."      It   may   be    impossible    for    BLM  to  withstand    such  pressures 
hout   Congressional    law  to  enforce    the   agency's  position  on    the 
servatlon  of  natural    values.      The   public's  experience  with   Forest 
vice   administrative   designations    in    the    1930's,    40's  and    50's    led 
ly  to  the  establishment  of   the  Wilderness  Act.     The  Forest 

he    BLM  now,    cannot    resist   pressures    to  de-designate 
ed    lands.      Only   Congressional   designation  of  * 


administratively  pro 
llderness  has  provei 


effe 


c  ive 


of  archaeological,  cultural 
in   the    San   Juan/San   Miguel 
RA  require    that    BLM  make   a   more   honest    and  open-minded   effort    to 
respond   to  public    input    In    its   final  wilderness    recommendations. 
The   Dolores   River   Canyon  WSA   is  undoubtedly   one  of    the    finest 
examples  of   BLM  wilderness,    but    it    represents   only    3Z  of    the    total 
area   under    study   on    the   RA  —  a  mere   drop    in    the    proverbial   bucket    -- 
and    the    Bureau  must    recognize    this   shortcoming.      "Taking    the   easy 
way   out"  by   providing  administration   protection    for  only    1%  of 
Tabeguache  WSA  and   most    of   Cross,    Cahone   and   Squaw/Papoose    Canyons, 
instead  of   Congressional    designation  —  or,    as    in    the  case  of   Weber/ 

Menefee   Mountains  and  McKenna    Peak,    no   protection  at   all    1b  a 

misguided  and   unconscionable   attempt    on   BLM's  part    to    Ignore    the 
importance   of    these   WSA's    to    the    NWPS,    the   American   public,    and    to 
Colorado  citizens,    in  particular. 


We  strongly 
in  its  Final  EIS 
eight    nationally   slgnlfic 


d    tha 
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RECEIVED 

eur*«">fL.n<fM.n.<WI.„, 


JUL  301 
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July    26    1984 

82 

Dear  Sir:  Dunnoo,  Colorado 

Please  accept  this  letter  as  my  written  comments  on  the  San  Juan/ 
San  Miguel  DraTt  Resource  Management  Plan  and  EIS.   My  name  is  Paul  T 
Petersen.   I  live  and  work  in  Grand  Jet.,  which  has  been  my  home  for 
25  years.   I  attended  the  University  of  Utah  where  I  obtained  a 
Bachelors  Degree  in  Environmental  Studies.   It  has  been  my  pleasure 
to  vlait  many  places  In  the  Resource  Area.   In  particular,  I  have  been  i 
the  Dolores  River  WSA  twice,  the  Cross  and  Cahone  Canyons  parts  of 
the  Unconpaghre  Plateau  and  along  the  hiways  throughout  the  area.   The 
baaic  areas  I  would  like  to  address  are  the  sparse  wilderness  recom- 
mendatlona  and  the  lack  of  significant  variation  between  alternatives 
in  certain  resource  aspects.  The  alternatives  pertaining  to  grazing, 
ORV  use,  oil  and  gas  leasing,  mineral  leasing  and  salinity  control  do 
not  vary  significantly  between  alternatives,  with  the  exeption  of  the 
no  grazing  alternative. 

Firat  I  would  like  to  give  my  assessment  of  the  recommendations 
concerning  wilderness  in  the  Wilderness  Technical  Supplement.   Thank 
you  for  recommending  the  Dolores  Canyon  WSA  as  suitable  for  wilderness 
designation.  After  two  very  rewarding  and  interesting  trips  in  the 
area  I  could  not  agree  more  with  this  recommendation. 
""  Aftor  reading  over  your  evaluations  of  the  wilderness  qualities  and 
characteristics  found  in  Chapter  2  of  the  EIS  pgs  2-45  to  2-56  and 
chapter  2  in  the  Wilderness  Technical  Supplement  I  cannot  understand 
a  nonsuitable  cecommendation  for  the  other  7  WSA's.   All  Eheven  areas 
meet  the  criteria  for  wilderness  study  areas  and  all  contain  outstanding 
supplemental  values.   Resource  conflicts,  I  presume,  must  be  the  reason 
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for  nonsultability.   Although  the  nonaultable  rational  ia  never  very 
clearly  spelled  out.   Your  preferred  alternative  for  most  areas  would 
attempt  to  resolw  possible  conflicts  with  wilderness  and  preserve 
wilderness  charactoristics.   I  would  like  to  point  out  that  while 
the  managmenl.  .deaa  and  prescriptions  you  suggest  are  quite  good 
overall  they  are  not  permanent.   Theycan  change  with  times  and  political 
whims.   Wilderness  designation  is  permanent. 

For  example,  Cahone  Canyon,  Cross  Canyon,  and  Squaw/Papooee  Canyon 
would  be  managed  for  cultural  resources  primarily.   Other  uses  not  incom- 
patible to  wilderness,  such  as  wildlife  management  and  grazing  would 
continue.   The  area  would  be  closed  to  ORV  use  and  leased  only  with  no 
surface  occupancy   or  by  directional  drilling.   Cross  and  Cahone  would 
be  open  to  mineral  entry  but  neither  have  high  potential  (pgs  2-4 
technical  supplement).   I  am  puzzled  by  the  nonsuitablility  recommendation. 

The  Preferred  Alternative  for  Menefee  Mountain,  includes  emphasis 
on  non  motorized  recreation  and  wildlife  values.   Also  recommended  are 
no  oil  and  gas  leasing  and  no  coal  leasing.   This  management  is 
very  compatible  with  wildernes  designation.   The  recommendation  should 
be  changed  on  this  area  in  light  of  it's  merits  as  a  WSA  and  it's  lack 
of  conflicts. 

^™   Tabeguache  Creek  has  outstanding  archeological  resources,  riparian 
habitat  and  wildlife  habitat  with  no  preFLPMA  leases.  The  area  is  quallfjJ 
in  every  way  for  wilderness  designation,  however  once  again  there  is 
a  nonsuitable  recommendation.   These  examples  are  also  typical  of  Weber 
Mt.  and  McKenna  Reak  WSA's.   There  seems  to  be  a  willingness,  to  preserve 
and  protect  the  wild  resources,  the  archeological  resources  and  the 

primitive  recreation,  but  an  unwillingness  to  preserve  them  by  wilderness 
designation.   Almost  all  of  the  uses  the  BLM  has  listed  as  preferred 
uses  are  compatible  with  wilderness.  The  reluctance  or  refusal  to  recorw-  '. 
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mend  these  WSA's  as  suitable  should  change  drastically  in  the  FEIS. 
At  the  least  the  final  recommendation  should  include  the  areas 
in  the  Ecological  Representation  Subalternatlve. 

Appendix  6  of  the  EIS,  best  management  practices  list  numerous 
management  constraints  which  deserve  to  be  complemented.   In  particular 
I  like  the  managment  practices  pertaining  to  threatened  and  endangered 
species,  wilderness  and  riparian  habitat. 

"™   The  recommendations  pertaining  to  grazing,  0  and  G  leasing. 
salinity  reduction  and  ORV  use  vary  very  little  between  alternatives.   A 
as  example,  681  of  the  total  acerage  for  oil  and  gae  in  the  preferred, 
-~  ~   ~*65<in  the  resource  conservation  and  70*  in  the  resource  utilization.   is 
V     '      /the  range  of  alternatives.   The  case  is  similer  in  the  other  above 
mentioned  resource  aapects.   To  arrive  at  a  balanced  us*  program 
the  range  of  alternatives  should  be  broader.   Management  for  these 
resources  seems  to  be  set  and  these  alternatives  are  simple  formality. 

One  large  difference  between  the  Preferred  and  the  Conservation 
alternatives  is  Jn  riparian  habitat  managment.   Long  term  positive 
impacts  on  249  miles  could  be  realized  in  the  Conservation  alternative 
with  only  94  miles  in  the  Preferred.   Since  most  wildlife,  recreation 
and  T  and  E  habitat  exist  in  and  around  rivers  and  streams,  the 
conservation  alternative  in  this  aspect  is  best. 

The  Resource  Conservation  Alternative   is  the  most  well  balanced. 
Without  significantly  reducing  the  availability  of  oil  and  gas  resources 
and  minerals  and  coal,  the  availability  and  preservation  of  other 
resources  such  as  wildlife,  culture,  wilderness  and  recreation  could 
be  enhanced.   In  reference  to  the  overall  socio  economical  impact  of 
32~~3I  the  Refl0Urce  Conservation  Alternative,  (pg  v  EIS)  "no  significant 
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reinforces  the  deslreability  of  the  alternative 

^^  Another  point  which  confuses  me  is  the  statement  at  the  bottom 

of  pg  IV  EIS.   "Due  to  designating  all  eight  WSA'fl  there  could  be 

potential  adverse  impacts  to  cultural  resources  due  to  increased  visitor 

use."   Wilderness  designation  would  provide  protection  by  restricting 

access  to  motorized  traffic,  ending  ORV  use.  eliminating  destructive 

activities  such  as  mining,  logging  and  water  storage.   An  increase 

in  foot  traffic  and  visitors  could  not  possibly  have  a  greater  adverse 

I  am  glad  to  have  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  places  in  the 

Resource  Area  and  comment  on  the  management  of  the  area.   The  planning 

process  is  a  very  necessary  and  vital  part  of  good  land  use.   I  hope 

you  can  clarify  some  of  ny  questions  and  I  look  forward  to  your  final 

recommendations.   Thank  You. 

Sincerely  _ 

Paul  T  Petersen 
2888  Durango  Dr 
Grand  Jet  CO  81503 
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socio  economic  impact  in  the  planning  area  would  occur  due  to  only 
minor  changes  in  the  existing  situation,"   I  find  this  statement  con- 
fusing and  it  should  be  clarified.   Apparently  the  prediction  is  no 
significant  socio  economical  impact  due  to  this  alternative,  which 
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al   Building 


RECH!V?D 

Bureau  of  L*nd  M«n*o«m«(>i 

JUL  3  0  884 
Durango  Colorado 

Area  Manager,   San  Juan  Resource  Area 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  noon  102  Few 
Durango,    Colo.    61301 

Dear  Sir;  — 

Aa  an  elected  member  of  the  Montrose  District  Bureiu 
of  Land  Management  Grazing  Advisory  Board  I  feel  that  the 
recommended  cuts  in  A.U.M.'s  on  the  preferred  alternative 
are  far  In  excess.   I  feel  the  actual  use  in  A.U.:.*s 
and  present  estimated  capacity  in  A.U.E'.'s  should  be  the 
same  and  the  potential  crpacity  in  A.U.M.'s  for  every 
allotment  should  be  a  substantial  increase.   I  believe 
without  exception  if  enough  land  treatment  find  proper 
forages  are  established  on  the  land  it  is  not  only  possible 
but  very  probable  that  more  A.U.I/.'s  would  be  av.-ilable^^^ 
Grazing  is  only  one  of  the  uses  under  the  multiple^"" 
use  concept  and  it  wouldn't  be  just  to  the  individual 
ranchers,  local  communities,  counties,  st  te,  or  our  nation 
to  let  a  single  use  like  recreation  t- ke  over  our  fedcr-1 
lands.   I  feel  if  the  only  use  was  recreation  there  wouldn't 
be  any  need  for  B.L.M.  employees.   All  the  people  would 
need  is  a  simple  sti  tementt   "It's  your  land.  T'ecre- te  nt 
your  will."   A  statement  I  on'e  heard  spells  it  out.   "When 
a  tourist  comes  to  town  he  has  a  white  start  »nd  a  ten 
dollar  bill  in  his  pock"t  and  he  doesn't  change  either  ^^^ 
while  he's  here." 

In  conclusion,  let's  at  least  maintain  our  A.U.M.'s 
and  stay  with  the  multiple-use  concept. 
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P.    0.    Box  It 

Hesperus,    Colorado   31326 

July   27.    1981* 


flPCEIVED 


David  "iller--Area  Manager 
San  Juan  Resource  Area,  BLM 
Federal  Building 
701  Camino  de]  ?io 
Durango,  Colorado  81301 


"JUL  3  0  1984 


Dear 


■:  1 1  e 


Thanlc  you    for   the   opprotunity    to   comment  on   th?   San   Juan/San  Miguel 
Resource  Management  Plan   and   EIS. 

From   the    inform- tion   on  coal   and    coal    leasing  supplied    in   the 
draft   document  and    the   Coal    Unsuitability  Peport  rrferenced    there, 
it    i-    nearly    impossible    to   form  any   comments.      Few  of   the    figures 
and    amount*-    agree.      *he    information   is    so  general    j.s    to  be   nearly 
useless. 

I  will    list  and    later  comment   on  come   of   these. 

II  "An  estimated  46,000  acres    (1.5  billion   tons)    of  the  Durango 
llnown  "ecoerable  Cop.1    Resource  Area    (KPCFA    ...would  be   available 
for   Irasing." 

i_10      3K?CrJI    1<O,7&0   acres 

eference  made    to  assessment   report     available    in   the   San 

Juan  "crourcr    Area  Office. 

"n-uitable    for  mining,    2,120  acres    of  surface  mineable 

coal    represents    les      than  1.4*  of  FhT'CPA. 
1-11      Acres    Suitable   for  mining  48,050  DKPCFU 
Z-k    DKPCPA   1^3,780. acres,    approximately   5%   '300  million   tons) 

of  area   is  mineable   by    surface  and    undergojnd   methods, 

the    remaining  95^    (5Billion   tons) is   minesrle    only   by 

underground  methods, 
2-6        Call    for   resourse    information  made    in   cariy   1983  and 

e::pres-ions    indicated. 

"demand    for   coal    can  be    expected    to    increase   once    leasing 
begins" 
3-56     46,000acres   1.5  billion  tons 
3-6**      "Since   most  mining   here    will   be   underground" 


endices   Table 
5-20        Preferred  min 
based    on    I983 
industry. 


tents--Coal  Stipulations  4-0-8 
rals--"(,These  priority  areas  .ere 
oal   data  and    indications    of    . ntere 


etermined 
t  by 


Page   2     Scott  comments 


Coal  Unsuitability  "eport  date  f*ay  17, 
27,  1984  at  the  Durango  Office  states 
percent  of  the  Durango  KDCPA  contains 
(strip)  recovery.  Approximately  elev* 
by  surface  or  underground  methods:  th« 
percent   is   only   suitable   for  recovery   by   underground  methods. 


1984    I   was    shown   on    Tuly 
on  Page  2   that  only  four 
coal    suitable   for   surface 
n  percent  may  be    recovered 
ighty-five 


On  the  same  page  higher  up  under  Durango 
"of  the  total  acreage  assessed  for  surfac 
or  9  percent  of  the  total  area  has  been  f 
"10,440  acres.  .  .unsuitable  for  all  method 
The  maps,  1  through  4,  in  the  report  show 
of  the  total  143,050  acres  of  the  DKRCRA 
fpr  surface  mipin/:   and    extraction. 


Area,  it  states 
ing  13,400  acres 
unsuitable"    also 
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with  2-6  which  state* 
rease   once    leasing  begins." 
al  by  putting    the  46,000 
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46,050  acres    of   the   DXPCP.A  available    for 


the   2,120   acres   unsuitable    for  mining  by    -urface    owner  prefe 
represent    1.4   percent   of  DKFCFA ,    what  happened    to  surface    owner 

ference   letters   and    investigation   for  the    remaining   3*6"    percent 
2-4   or  lj.kf*  or    the  majority    of    the   143,780  acres    of  stripable   coal 
ferenced   in    the   Unsuitability    report? 

flnTre  are   the    5/5  of   the  area  mineable  by   surface  and    underground 
methods?     These  should  be  mapped   so   that  the  commenting  public 
and  surface    owners   are  aware   of  potential    surface   impacts . 
Are   any   of   this    5*.   included    in   the  approximately  46,000  acres 
to  be  considered    for  leasing?.      All   surface  mining  and   subsidance 
and  disturbance  areas   should  be  shown. 


al 


net 


X 
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These   figures   do  not  agree  with    the 

2-6 

8T"the   expressions    indicated,    did   the    i 

total    estimated  46,000  acres    identifie< 

Demand    expected    to    increase — Is    it  the 

the  best  interest  ofthe  public  and 
BLT'  create  a  demand  for  coal  here  when 
Federal  Coal  is  already  leased  at  give 
>arts  of  the  We* t?  With  a  depressed  mi 
jhould  the  total  46,000  acre  unit  even 
qt  only  part  of   it? 

'..nat  percent  here  will  be  surface  minii 
of  these  lands  to  be  surface  mined?  '"] 
tact  with   surface    o'.ners   here. 


al    Unrui  tabili  ty    report. 


purpose  of  3LV.  or  i* 
;hc  United  States  to 
million-  of  ton-  of 
nway   price-    in   other 


red    for   lc 


stry 
-ing: 


the    location 


"age  3       Scott 


ubsidence  and   po    i-ntial   surface   and    underground   water  and   aquifer 

-turbance    on  pr^-ate   surface    owner-hip  need  addressing  on   the 
otal    Durrngo  ;'nC"A,      Other    impacts    to   surface   owners   should  be 

1:  thi-   i-   truly  an  attempt  at  an  EIS, 

pendice 
"e  of  Content 
Coal  Stipulations     4-B-8  ^here   is  no  appendix   for  this   listing. 
t  protections   are   afforded    surface   owners'*     List    them, 
face    -tipulations   and  aquifer  and   water  protections    on  private 
face   need    to  be  addressed    in   the   "W.P  .\ND  EIS. 

statement  listed  above 
-tatement   appears    to  be    inconflic-i 
demand   for  coal   can  be   expected    to    inc 
;.'"    in   fact  creating  a  demand    for  c< 
-   up   for   lease. 

CC  \*    ['r'SUITABILITV   "SPOT 

fi-urer    for  DK?C?A  do  not  even  agree    in   thi^   document,    let 
e   with    the      "P.       ,'ith  all   of    these    figures  and   confl'cts, 
LM  cannot  be    in  compliance    to   the   unsuitability   criteria 
of  -tr-face   ovxier  preference, 

"hat  i-   -oinr:  on   here"     Tt  would  b-   futile   to  draw  any  conclusions 
or  clc-elon  further  comment-    until    3JJ*  corrects,    detenrunes ,    and 
qunntifie-    the    true    fi-ures    and   details,    and    totals   on  Coal   and 
the  Juranca   KRC   A 

' rxni   Ov.-ner  hip  Ad ju-tment. 

"In  i  in  order  and  prudent  to  realise  the  management  problems 
rind  future  c0-t-  of  retaining  the  i-olated  4o,  80,  and  120  acre 
t    ad      with   no    lega]    ace ear,      BLM    tine    in    the    future   would   be 

penl    by   -eilin,-   thee:    tracts  and  devoting   the  staff 
time    and   noney   which    the   i-olated    tracts   would   have    required 
Lc    the    larfjc    bloclis    of  3L''    land    and   multiple   u-es    required   of 
thir      !V\      2.2",    the    lan-i    in  que-tion,    would    require  much  more 
than     . :     of  the    •in,-   to  m  ■■ 

. 
2-51-2  "  enefec  l-'tn  and   2-5'1      eber  :'tn. 

Si:  correct   in  determining  a  Non -wild ernes 5   claFsificr»tion 

for   1V-e    "o     .'ilderr.e-s    Study   A   eas.    "'anagement   of  there    two 

oul      l>e   nearly    inno   sible      i    h    'he   conflict"    which 
■       ■       ■■-■'.      -^he    proximity    of    the    DI'JtCPA    to   the-e    two   areas 
vould   negate    the   wilderne-s  --alue  even  more. 

?orinnn+-ion  a       ilden  mid  greater  harm  to  the 

;reheolocieal  rite-    in    there    area  national   attention 

to    their   location     nd   a"ailability.      "r     . ->uld   need    full    xime 
-ra*l    inc      uper-'i    ion    to  protect-    the    location-. 


(150' 
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Idernecc  area  created  under  fh;  ?lan,  any  private 
houl-'  br-  acquired  only  on  a  vallins  filer  barir 
tion  and    cminenl     lonain  r*hould   no^  be  u-ed  at  any 
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Forest  Management 

Forest  management  on  isolated  tracts  in  the  Hesperus  area 
is  desireable  but  may  be  somewhat  hard  to  do  because  of 
inaccessability  to  the  tracts  and  lack  of  roads  to  these 
locations. 

Topograph  limits  access  from  the  North  and  the  Ute  Mountain  Ute 
Indian  lands  to  the  South  create  access  problems. 

Pine  Beetle  infestation  presently  requires  prompt  attention. 


Sincerely 
Jack  w.  Scott 


lincerely      *>* 


western  Colorado  Livestock 


Assocp 
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18501  Co.  Rd.  J 

^ortez,   Colo.   81321 

July  25,   1984  RECEIVED 

Area  Manager,    Tan  Juan  Resource  Area  Bur«uo(UniJM.n^imnt 

Bureau  of  Land  Management  Room  102  Federal   Building 

701  '-amino  del  Rio  *  iim   -i  r,  no. 

Durango,    Colo.    81301  JUL  J  U  WW 

Dear  Sir; 

The  Southwestern  Colorado  Livestock  Association, 
representing  152  members,  objects  strenuously  to  the  proposed 
grazing  cuts  in  the  Draft  Tiesource  Management  Plan  and 
Environmental  Impact  statement  for  the  SanJuan  -  San  Mlquel 
planning  area.  Vie  feel  a  more  thorough  study  by  several 

■-  specialists  would  result  in  a  quite  different  estimated 
ylng  capacity  and  we  recommend  that  column  be  dropped 
tady. 

At  this  time,  other  feder;,l  government  agencies  are 
examining  all  possible  avenues  to  lessen  the  financial 
stress  on  agriculture  and  33  -  45«  reduction  in  A.U.M- 
seems  at  toss  purposes  to  these  efforts. 

>'e  concur  with  your  no.  -wild  mess  recommendations, 
preferring  the  multiple-use  concept  on  government  lnnd. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this  protest  to  proposed 
reduction  in  gr-zing  on  the  B.L.K.  lands  of  the  Sr-n  Jusn 
Resource  Area.   Our  ranchers  depend  on  and  Cfre  for  these 
permits. 

Sincerely, 
Board  of  Directors 
Southwestern  '""olor.  do 
Livestock  Association 
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La  Plata  County 

Open  Space  Committee 

c/o  Dr.  Gary  Ruggera.  Chairman 

P.O.    Box    1724 

,   Colorado     81301  RECEIVED 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 


Durango, 


Julj 
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1984 
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to 

you    as 

JUL  3  01984 


Durango.  Colorado 


La  Pla 


>  Com 


'  Open  Space 
Committee  to  comment  on  the  Draft  San  Juan/San  Miguel  Resource  Manage- 
ment Plan/Environmental  Impact  Statement.   Specifically,  In  regard  to  ^ 
land  disposal,  we  believe  the  area  surrounding  Rules  Hill  should  be 
retained  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,   This  parcel  of  land  is    the 
120  aereas  designated  "H",  "Public  Land  Disposal",  in  Township  36  North, 
Range  7  West,  Section  13  under  the  Preferred  Alternative.   According  to 
our  maps  this  area  affords  desireable  scenic  views  and  significant  wild- 
life habitat.   It  is  also  accessible  from  a  county  road  and  so  contribute 
a  tangible  public  benefit   Thank  you  for  your  consideration  on  this  matt. 
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bell 


the 
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tifled  fo 


disposal  i 

views.  We  were  unable  to 

disposal  and,  therefore,  i 

Again,  thank  you  for  your 
Sincerely, 


r.  Cart  Tftigq 


e'l^r 


i  County  Open  Space  Commit' 


RECEIVED 

t    ir ;  ■■-.  i  of  Lxitd  Management 

JUL  3  0  1984 
Qurengo.  Colorado 
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Area  Manager 
San  Juan  Resource  Area 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
701  Camino  del  Rio 
Durango,  Colorado  61301 


Dear  Sir: 


Salina,   Kansss 
July  25,    1984 

RECEIVED 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

JUL  3  01984 

Ourango,  Colorado 


88-1 
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The  following  are  my  comments  concerning  recently  released 
recommendations  of  BIX  on  wilderness  study  areas  of  the  San 
Juan/San  Miguel  Resource  Management  Plan  and  Environmental 
Impact  Statement. 

HKTgeneral,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this  plan,  in  my 
opinion,  should  include  some  alternatives  for  achieving  range 
improvement.   At  the  present  time,  between  one  third  and  one 
quarter  of  this  one-mil  lion-acre  area  is  in  poor  condition; 
this  is  too  high  a  proportion  for  this  level.   Also,  BLM 
should  provide  at  least  one  alternative  that  would  provide 
s  much  greater  degree  of  restriction  of  ORV  use.   At  preoent, 
the  lowest  figure  in  the  plan  is  for  79  percent  of  all  land 
in  the  area  to  be  open  to  this  destructive  form  of  recreation- 
much' too  high  a  minimum. 

^I fully  support  the  recommendation  of  the  Do lore a  River  Canyon 
WSA  for  wilderness  designation;  however,  I  must  add  that  thla 
would  be  much  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  both  NJfavonger  Mesa 
and  the  upper  three  miles  of  Coyote  Wash.   By  including  these 
in  the  area,  BLM  could  add  substantially  to  the  ecological 
and  geological  diversity  of  this  wildland. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  hope  BLM  will  reconsider  its  decision 

concerning  Cross ,  Cahone  and  Squaw/Papooae  Canyons .   I  em 

in  support  of  the  designation  as  an  Area  of  Critical  Environmental 

Concern  for  the  156,000  acres  west  of  Cortez,  but  this  important  action 

does  not  diminish  the  need  for  wilderness  designation  for 

the  above  areas.   Although  the  archeological  reaourcea  of 

these  areas  alone  would  be  an  important  factor  in  favor  of 

designation,  wilderness  status  would  ensure  that  a  portion 

of  the  sagpbrush  ecosystem  of  tha  Great  Basin  would  be  included 

in  the  wilderness  system,  thus  adding  to  its  overall  diversity. 

Given  these  factors,  it's  difficult  to  understand  how  these 

areas  could  have  been  overlooked  for  designation.   Although 

they  do  contain  deposits  of  some  key  minerals,  this  is  apparently 

not  a  factor  as  BLM  intends  to  prohibit  mineral  leasing. 

The  many  wilderness  features  of  McKenna  Peak  make  this  WSA, 
too,  sn  obvious  area  for  incluaion  in  the  wilderness  system. 
Its  outstanding  scenery,  its  herd  of  wild  horses,  its  zone 
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of  transition  from  saltbush-greasswood  to  Douglas  fir  and  its 
fossils  could  all  be  valuable  resources  for  future  users  of 
this  area  if  it  received  wilderness  designation.   In  addition, 
the  area's  importance  as  winter  range  for  wildlife  should  be 
taken  more  fully  into  consideration. 
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but  for  an  adminietrativ 
sufficient  for  protection  of  an  srea  that  includes  unroaded 
drainage  of  the  Uncompahgre  Plateau  that  provides  an  uninterrupted 
transition  from  semi-arid  desert  through  subalpine  forests. 
This  area  would  make  a  rich  educational  resource,  in  addition 
to  Its  ether  wilderness  features. 

Regarding  Weber  and  Mer.efee  Mountains.  BLM  proposes  to  prohibit 
various  activities — ORV  use,  mineral  leasing — that  would  be 
detrimental  to  these  areas'  wilderness  qualities,  yet  it 
withholda  wilderness  designation.   This,  too,  is  difficult  to 
fathom,  especially  in  light  of  the  fact  that  their  varied 
wildlife  and  semipriaitive  recreation  features  would  be  emphasized 
under  thia  plan.   Surely  all  of  these  factors  would  point  to 
wilderness  designation,  rather  than  administrative  procedures  that 
.c^ou^d  be  changed  at  any  time. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  say  that  it  is  indeed  shocking 

to  see  such  Isrge  portions  of  the  American  people's  priceless 

wild  heritage  passed  by  as  unsuitable  for  preservation  for 

future  generations.   Aa  BLM's  own  studies  have  pointed  out, 

these  areas  contain  "nationally  significant  unique  combinations 

of  ecological  and  supplemental  values";  they  truly  do  belong 

to  the  American  people  of  both  the  present  and  the  future,  and  as  such 

must  be  dealt  with  cautiously  and  meticulously.   These  irreplaceable 

lands  can  easily  be  disposed  of  within  the  space  of  a  single 

generation,  yet  their  treasure  can  never  be  fully  reinstated, 

no  matter  what  changes  there  may  be  in  future  policies  and 

programs.   Land,  and  especially  wilderness  land,  will  be  at 

an  even  higher  premium  in  the  future  than  it  is  today.   Where 

there  is  any  doubt,  it  would  surely  be  better  to  preserve, 

rather  destroy,  these  precious  lands. 


Sincerely, 


tf&   a**  out  d  kth-r 


Durango,  Colorado 
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(Ms.)  Chris  Seitz    " 
124  South  HiUdale  Road 
Salina,   Kansas   67401 
913-827-1705 
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RECEIVED 

StirMu  of  Luid  Management 

'JUL  3  0  BM 

[Xjrango.  Colorado 
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Area  Manager,   San  Juan   Resource  Area 
Buraau  of  Land  Management 
Roob  102,    Federal  Building 
701  Camlno  dal  Rio, 
Durango,   Colorado  81301 

Dur  Sir: 

I  wish   to   comment    on   San   Juan,    San   Miguel    Resource   Management   plan  and 
•nvioramental  impact  statement.     I  believe   thia  plan  was  well  studied  and 
prepared.      It  seems  special  interest  groups  always  have   tendency   to  influence 
public  officials  to  make   decisions  in  their   favor  regardless  of  the  overall 
good   for  nation  as  whole. 

In   the  past  commercial  groups  such  as  miners,    timber  concerns,    livestock,   oil 
and  gas  have  been   considered  such  groups.     Now  the  wilderness  or  so-called 
conservation  groups  have  become   the  most   vicious  groups.     They  have   the  largest 
supply   of  money  and  personnel   to  lobby  officials  in   their  favor  regardless  of 
overall  effect  on  an  area.     I   feel  it   is  unfortunate   that   the  B.L.;:.    felt   they 
could  not  recommend  the  Resource  Utilization  Alternate  as  the  Preferred  Alternate. 

It  seems  wrong  that   the  West  cannot  make   the  best  use  of  their  resources.      I\e 
Preferred  Alternate  seems  a  compromise  tut   the  cost  of  maintain in      ona   wild  he  ne 
area  at   the  expense  of  more  desirable   ipurovecients  is  wront.     ilie  caintcnonce 
of  natural  areas   for  people   to  use  and  obs< 
wilderness   is  absurd.     True   conservation  n 
properly  carried  on  when  wilderness  designation  is  r^ade.      .Yc   Hare   T\*o  .-.*ua.cc 
of  a  few  years  ago   that  segregated  certain  areas  as  roadless  area  has  encouraged 
the  destruction  of   jeep  trails  either  closing   ti.em  off  or  grading  them  into 
roads.     I   think  this  is  wrong.     The  making  of  Dolores  Canyon  a  wilderness  area 
will   someday   come    to  haunt   us  as  we  need    to  get   rid  of  salt   and  polutin,.   sj-riiitC, 
gas,   oil,   or  mineral  corridors  should  be  kept  available,   also  electric  corridors, 
should  not  be  limited  by  wilderness  designation.     Leaving  Dolores  Canyon  as  possible 
multiple  use  area  would  not   detract    from  its  recreational  use. 

The  San  Miguel  area  is  badly   in  need  of  more  irrigation  water;   and  is  finding 
themselves  limited  because  of  wilderness  designation   in  another  area. 


I  hope  the  B.X..M.   officials  will  hold  t 
by  wilderness  groups   threats  of  lawsuit 


leir  recommendati 
>  change   their  re 
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RECEIVED 

Bureau  of  Land  Manag«ni«rt 

JUL  3  0  884 
Ourango,  CotoraM 
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RECEIVED 

Bureau  of  Land  Manug^mont 

JUL3  0W4 

Durango,  Coiorado 
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IMUlni  Offlcar, 

•ua.au  of  Land  Hanaga.ant 

i»o.  102 

(•Oral    tulldlna 

701   Caalno  dal    llo 

Durango,    Colorado   81301 


3077   Baat   Fourth  Ava. 
Durango.Colorado 
28   July    1984 

RECEIVED 

Bureau  of  Land  Meneoemem 

JUL  3  1  B84 

Dumge,  Colorado 


sir: 


MhlCh  public  COIMntl 

for  the  San  Juan/Ban 
Ilk*  to  subelt  ay 
ve*  presented  In  th* 
th  th*  difficult!** 
•  •jit  fact  in  reconciling  th*  diverse  interest* 
lved  in   thalr   aenegaent   decisions.  I   *■  pl*aa*df 


I  wae  unable  to  attand  tha  public  hearings 
an  tha  propoaad  Resource  Hanageaent  PI 
Miguel  Planning  Area  ware  invited.  I  wou 
opinion*  on  ion  aapact*  of  tha  altarn 
dJraft  of  April  1984.  I  can  syapathls* 
bureau  paraoi 
that  ara  lnv> 


thorafora,  that  consarvatlon  of  na 
of  both  geae  and  non-geae  wildlife, 
prlorltlaa  In  th*  prafarrad  altarn 
generally  prafar  tha  raaourca  com 
It  favora  thasa  uaa*  aoaawhat  aora 
of  th*  araa*  aa  wilderness  would  1 
roadlaaa  until  redesignated.  Lack  of 
Much  huaan   dlaturbanea  In   these  ar* 
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tive.  Novertheles 
rvatlon   alternative  because 
Tha  designation  of  several 
sur*  that   thay  would  raaain 
road*  haa  affacttvaly  Halted 
I  could   b*  counted  on 


ntinu*  to  do  *o  d**pit*  lncreaeed  populatlo 


th*  futu 


I  aa  equally  cope  -ned,  however, 
araaa  that  will  l,#  da*lgnat*d 
ue  ahould  adopt  a  vary  consarva' 
araaa.  For  exaeple,  I  would 
for  development  of  tha  coal  am 
0.01  percent  ef  tha  total  reservi 
thl*  rata.  which  i*  coaparabli 
tha  transition  fro.  glacial  t< 
tha  exploited  araa*  could  b* 
tha  integrity  of  tha  ecologies 
t>»  ealntalned. 

I  as  particularly  concarnad  th; 
and  *alt  daaart  *crub  typa*  n 
exploitation.  1  will  di*cu*a  i 
of  these  in  turn. 


Mountain  shrub: 

As  part  of  ay   teaching  dutl**   a*  an   in* 
at  Port   Lawi*  Collaga,   I  hava   carriad  on   »o 

co..aun.ly  type.  My  colleague*  and  I  ara  iapra** 
dlv*r*lty  of   shrubs  that   ar*  found   In  this 
sewthwest  Colorado.  Ue  hava   identified   37 


with  th*  fat*  of  th*  auch  largar 
for  aultipla  us*.  I  f**l  that 
lva  attltud*  in  developing  these 
uggost   an   appropriate  schedule 

gas  resources  would  not  exceed 
s  per  dec*de< 10.000  years  total), 
to  th*  change*  weathered  during 

aod*rn  cliaat**,  recovery  of 
accoaplished  with  assurance  that 
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shrub*  that  are  significantly  present  In  on*  er  both  of  two 
stands  on  Mancos  shala<24  spp.)  and  Pleistocene  elluvluoOl 
■pp.)  respectively,  near  Durango.  These  tees  to  b»  representative 
of  tha  aountaln  shrub  typa  ever  a  considerable  part  of  La  Plata 
and  Honteauae  counties.  W*  do  not  know  of  shrub  coaeunitle* 
of  coaparabla  diversity  anywhere  els*  In  the  Bocky  Mountain 
region,  however.  The  aountaln  shrub  type  comprise  3  percent 
of  the  planning  area.  Thay  ara  Halted  for  th*  eost  pari  to 
steep  slopes  that  are  particularly  subject  to  oroelon  whan  dis- 
turbed. Ue  feel  that  these  shrublande  are  possibly  unla.ua)  In 
character  and  thus  deserve  additional  protection.  Tha  »LH  haa 
the  opportunity  to  do  so  In  th*  foraulatlon  of  the  aanageaent 
plan. 

ft i par  Ian  vegetation. 
^~  Because  of  the  topography  of  tha  area,  huaan  Influence 
on  the  riparian  vegetation  ha*  been  particularly  Intenae.  Thl* 
1*  where  auch  of  the  construction  of  highways,  canals,  railroads, 
and  agricultural  lands  has  occurred.  Very  Halted  In  initial 
extent,  tha  type  is  continuing  to  be  reduced  at  an  accelerated 
rate  now.  It  Is  disproportionately  Important  for  aany  species 
of  wildlife  and  should  receive  aora  attention  in  the  plan.  1 
have  little  specific  knowledge  of  the  parcels  designated  for 
disposal.  If  they  Include  riparian  habitats  the  bureau  ahould 
consider  this  aspect  before  relinquishing  control. 

Salt  daaart  shrub: 

This  typa  is  particularly  *u*c*ptlble  to  intrusion  by  huaan 
activities.  At  th*  saee  tiae  however,  it  support*  a  nuabar  of 
Sonoran  reptiles  and  aaphlbians  that  reach  their  northern  Halts 
of  distribution  in  the  valley*  character  lied  by  thl*  vegetation 
type.  The  aanageaent  plan  Is  vague  on  the  specific  aanageaent 
of  th*  type-  Th*  plan  should  r*coaaend  practices  that  will  elnlalae 
further  destructive  intrusion*  into  this  type  and  facilitate 
its  revegetation  wher*  already  daaagad.  The  fauna  are  of  particular 
interest  to  ecologlsts  and  blogaographere,  ayself  Included, 
because,  in  such  circuastances ,  we  can  hope  to  Identify  the 
T*?ctor  s  Halting  their  distribution*.  In  connection  with  the 
herptlle  fauna,  let  ae  add  that   I  aa   pleased  that   a  lull  area 

area.  U*  in  the  Biology  Dept.  at  Fort  Lewi*  visit  Tellovjecket 
Canyon  routinely  on  field  trip*  with  several  ot  our  classes 
and  would  like  to  utilise  that  reserve  for  soae  aora  Involved 
studies  in  the  future.  1  ao  concerned  however  that  the  herptlle* 
require  a  auch  larger  area  of  suitable  habitat  to  sustain  thalr 
populations. 

In  suaaation  then,  I  bel leve  that  all  theac  types  plus  the  sagebrush 
grassland  and  pinyon- Juniper  woodland  aarit  further  attention.  Nona 
of  the*  ar*  adequately  represented  in  existing  national  park*, 
wilderness  areas,  or  aonuaents  to  protect  significant  standa 
froa  future  destructive  use.  The  BLH  has  an  opportunity  at  this 
t.  me  to  reaedy  this  situation  by  recoaaendlng  wildernes*  status 
for  all   or  several   of  the   USA's.  I  enter   ay  plea  at  thle  tie* 
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to  includa  all  of  tha  alght  VSA'a  idantlflad  In  tha   final  racoa- 
aandatlon  to  Congr.n. 

Thank  you  for  giving  m»    thla  opportunity  to  raglatar  ay  vlawa. 

Slncaraly, 

Albart  y.  Spancar 
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Butaftu  ^urd  Manag«fA«r 

JUL  3  1  1984 
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RECEIVED 

Bursauot  Land  Manag«m«nt 

JUL  3  1  ^84 

Jeer.   NcCulloch 
^yi-*   Aspen  Drive 
Uarati.fo,    Color    ao 

CIV 

Dursnoo,  Colorado 
L 

July   £y,    lyb** 

/ul   C.ronno    -lei    Ri, 


e  10  t««e  mis  op  •nuut,  to  .iron«lj  «rKi  you  to  conoid. r 
nation  lor  ill  ei..-.t  of  cue  ■"-•■  Jilo.rness  s.uoy  Areas. 
on  01  only  tr.e  Dolores  -tiver  Canyon  is  totally  inaoequat*. 


r,.s  natur.l  resources  ol:ered  uy  tnese  ireas  such  as  arceolo^ical  sites 

9_      soiltuoe,  unique  ecosyste.a,  .iluii  fe,  .eolosical  structures  ano  .ild  Horse 
»  .    ■^jru»  «re  nor  ren  .aoie  resources  oeservins  the  greatest  protection  uoseiole. 

(1 38)   ..»« ir.iii'iz'-i.i:  „.:jrr:,  tv^r1  ■"-  "■•  *°-  ■- 


61  "8Uon  ,or  lnos«  sreas  »itn  ai»fliiunrt  =ircr  eolo,ical 
..iiiKin   r,e  leu   on  private  land,  ^ullaae.d  tne  Seartcvth 
uallj  desiroyin-  Cbrea  Pueolo  II  and  III  sites.  It  vas 
<:U  «aaonery  ruins  were  destroyed,  more  than  £00  rooms. 
ever  all  arci.eolo-ic W  sites  on  private  land,  we  must  uuUa 
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RECEIVED 

Buraau  of  Land  Management 

yuL  3 1  iq°4    Q3 

Durango,  Colorado 


Area  Manager 

San  Juan  Resource  Area 

U.S.   Bureau  of  Land  Managemei 

Durango.   CO     81301 


7/ 


>7/></ 


I'm  writing  with  regard  to  the  San  Juan/San  Miguel  Resource  Management  Plan 
(RMP)  and  EIS.  Please  include  this  letter  in  the  record  of  public  comments 
on  the  draft  plan  and    EIS. 

Five  years  ago   I  accepted  a  job  with  the  Montrose  district  of  the  BLM,  and 
spent   several    seasons  working  on  range  management   and   the  wilderness   review. 
Upon  reading  the  recently  released  RMP  I   decided  that,   for  the  record(it   is 
most    important  not   to  respond  to  the  document    item  by    item,    but  rather   to 
point  o-t  how  BLM  wilderness  decisions   have  been  made. 

In   1979  the  Carter  administration    budgeted   substantial    funds   for  one  of  the 
most   ambitious   undertakings    in  BLM  history:      the  comprehensive  national    review 
of  de  facto  wilderness  lands.     That   inventory  and  evaluation  was  mandete>i 
*n  the  Federal    Land   Policy  and  Management   Act,  and  the  administration  hired 
a   large  number  of  well-trained  permanent  and  temporary  staff  to  carry  out   the 
task. 
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On  the  Montrose  d1str->> 
that  legally  credible  de  facto  wi 
numerous   than  anyone   had  thought. 
discarded   by  the  District  staff. 
consideration,  and   boundaries  wen 
The  reasons  offered  varied  from  naive  to  abs 
dinator   Jon   Sering   hoped   that    by   trimming   al 
would    have  an  ultimatly  crediMe,   defendable 
Resource  Oirector  Beverly  G.    Miller  was  more   hostile.      I    remember  the  day 
he  stormed    into  our  map  room  and   began  ranting  about   how  we  were  wasting 
our  time  because  the  state  office  had  long  ago  decided  that   Powderhorn  and 
Dolores    Canyon  were  to   be  the  only  BLM  wilderness  areas    in  Southwest   Colorado. 
The  wilderness  inventory  was  just  window  dressing,   he  huffed,  as  the  results 
were    "pre-ordained."     The   incumbent    District    Manager,   Marlyn   Jones,   was   so 
busy  working  on  his  golf  game  one  wondered    if  he  had  ever  seen   the  land  en- 
trusted  to  his  judgement 


The  result  of  the  inventory  was  a 
erness  candidates.  Unfortunately, 
Reagan  administration  nearly  elimi 
Burford  took  over  the  agency,  givi 
worlc*  the  run  of  the  public  domaif 
was  initiated,  and  lo  and  behold  n 
like  B.G.  Miller  had  prophesied. 
resource  experts  and  the  document 
butes  of  each  area,   but  the  decisi 
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Area  Manager 
Page  Three 

with  the  cowboys  and  make  realistic  progress   in  small   steps   instea 
plans  and  claims  nn  paper  only  that   never  make   it   to  the  West    End. 

Thank  you   for   the  opportunity  to  comment  on   this    RMP. 

Sincerely. 


extreme  anti-wilderness  position  identil 
BLM  staff  a  decade  ago  now  mostly  retire 
conclusion  is  that  BLM  has  not  improved 
dubbed    "The  Bureau  of  Livestock  and  Mini 
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i  decisions  are   being  made  ai 
ions  of  past  and  present  mining  and  livestock  ' 
the  BLM.  The  agency  is  catering  to  the  same  special  In- 
pushed  BLM  around  for  decades  and  chewed  up  our  federal 

lands  like  wolves  on  a  carcass.  Sadly,  the  American  people  are  the  losers; 

the  enduring  wilderness  resource  promised  us  by  the  Wilderness  Act  and  FLPMA 

is  being  pummelled  and  discarded  by  BLM  decisionmakers  who  ignore  even  the 

recommendations  of  their  own  wilderness  specialists. 

There  are  three  elements  of  hope  for  these  Wilderness  Study  Areas.   First. 
BLM  should  amend  the  RMP  to  recommend  aY\_   the  WSA's  for  wilderness  designation. 
Second,  the  U.S.  Congress  must  follow  through  and  enact  wilderness  legislation 
to  protect  each  of  these  areas.  Finally.  BLM  should  go  back  and  re-examine 
the  many  deserving  roadless  lands  erroneously  dropped  from  the  inventory. 
including  entire  new  areas  as  well  as  additions  to  current  wilderness  study 
areas.   For  example,  BLM  should  study  virtually  the  entire  southwest  slope 
of  the  Uncompahgre  Plateau,  considering  the  closure  of  unobtrusive  roads 
with  special  use  permits  to  livestock  permittees.  This  land  is  as  wild  as 
any,  and  Congress  has  established  in  legislation  that  closed  roads  are  ad- 
mHsable  if  the  area's  natural  character  is  not  severely  impaired. 

With  regard  to  the  WSA's  currei 
unique  ecologic,  archeaologic , 
each,  then  rejects  them.  Thes 
dominated  by  chaining,  mining, 
lands  are  wild  largely  because 
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With  regard   to  other   topi' 
able  resource   by   far   is   tl 
Anasazi   Cultural  ACEC  Is  an  excel 
recommend  making   archaeology  a  dr 
Miguel   area. 

Livestock  grazing  management  on  these  lands   is  a   fiasco.     It   is  questionable 
whether  anyone,    including  the  ranchers,  are  really  being  helped.      My  year 
in  the  BLM  Range  Conservation  program  showed  me  that  what  BLM  prints  on  paper 
has  virtually  no  correlation  with  on   the  ground   reality.      The  range  riders, 
conservation  officers,  and  wildlife  biologists  often  do  a  diligent  and  com- 
mendable job,  and  often  build  the  respect  of  local   ranchers  and   landowners. 
But    they  have   zero   support  or  enforcement    backup   from  the  agency.      As  a 
result,   life  on  the  range  goes  on,    for   better  or    for  worse,    independent  of 
BLM  policy  and   verbage.      About  all    I   can  recommend    is   that   BLM  decisionmakers 
shore  up  their    spines   a    little;    try  to  assist,   communicate  and  play   hardball 
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}  124  South.  Second)  St* 
Montrose,    Colorado   81401 
July    27,    1984 


RECEIVED 

mmz: 


Area  Manager 

Uncompahgre  Resource   Area 
3ureau   of  Land  Management 
2505   South  Townsend 
Montrose,    Colorado   81401 


1    am  writing   to  make   clear  my  comments   on  the  Draft   Resource 
Management  Plan  and  Environmental   Impact  Statement   for  the   San 
•luan-San  Miguel   planning  area. 

First,  1  request  that  my  entire  letter  be  oublished  in  both  the 
Final  Environmental  Impact  Statements  for  both  the  RMP  and  the 
legislative   EIS    fnr   th«   V-M**™...   »»««„«.«         .    make    thla   reqiie3t 
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legislative  EIS    for  the   Wildemes. 

oecause   1    include  specific  rationale  why  specific  Wilderness  Study 
Areas    (WSAs)    should   be    recommended    to  Congress   as    suitable    for 
Wilderness  designation. 

1    agree  entirely  with  BLM's   recommendation  of  a  28,366  acre 
Dolores  River  Canyon  Wilderness   Area.      There   should  be  no   ques- 
tion  in  anyone's   mind   that    this    area   truly  deserves    Wilderness 
protection.      However,    as   stated   on  Dage    1-9  of   the    WildernesB 
Technical   Supplement,    the   BLM  should    acauire   a  public  easement 
or  acquire    the    land   near   Bedrock   to   protect    the   natural    integrity 
of    the   Dolores   River  Canyon.      The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is   pro- 
nosing  a  series   of  salinity    injection  wells   which  would   Include 
this   orivate   land.      To    oreserve    this   valuable   land,    and    to  pro- 
tect   the   surrounding  Wilderness   values,    BLM  must   acouire    this 
*and   or  acquire   a  scenic   easement   as   recently  occurred  north  of 
the   Black  Canyon  of   the  Gunnison  National  Monument.      A  scenic 
easement  would    allow  cattle   grazing   to   continue   but   would  oro- 
vide    long-term  protection  of  the    scenic    beauty  of  the   canyon. 
If  the  BU    chooses  r.ot  to   acquire  this  Drivate   land,    or  a  scenic 
easement,    1    reouest    the   rationale    be    clearly  stated    in  the  Final 

For   the  McKenna  Peak    .VSA   1    recommend    that    BLM   recommend   19,362 
acres   as   suitable    for  Wilderness   designation   (Wilderness  Manage- 
ability  Alternative).      McKenna  Peak    WSA    is    a  one-of-a-kind  natural 
landscape.      It   is    an  extremely  spectacular  badlands    landscape 
that    is   an  ecologic   haven   for  deer,    elk,    mountain  lion  and  wild 
horses.      The  area  contains  outstanding  and  diverse   Wilderness 
values    that   cannot    be    found    in  any  existing   Wilderness    area. 
There  are  no  resource   conflicts  with  other  resources   that  could 
oreclude    Wilderness   desii  ^tion.      The    area  does   not   have  good 
-nineral  Dotential  nor  is   it  an  area  with  oil  and  gas  ootential. 
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Gracing  could  continue  If  the  area  la   designated  aa  Wilderness. 
Soil  and  aallnlty  control  In  this  area  would  be  extremely  coatly 
and  the  benefits  would  be  alight.      The  area  would  be  easily 
manageable  ae  Wilderness  and  the  area  would  provide  outstanding 
recreation  and  solitude  opportunltlea   in  spring  and   fall  when 
many  of  the  high  country  areas  are  cloaed  by  snow  to  moat  uaera. 
Your  preferred  alternative  would  destroy  a  National  Treasure. 
Off-road  vehiole  use  would  increase  the   salinity  problems  you 
are   trying  to  correct.      Wilderness  designation  la  clearly  the 
most  approplate  use  of  the   land  and  ita  resourcss. 

If  you  do  not  recommend  the  McKenna  Peak  WSA  suitable  for  Wilder- 
neea  deeignation,  I  request  that  you  clearly  state  your  rationale 
In  both  EISs. 

Por  the  Weber  Mountain  WSA  I   recommend   that  BLM  recommend  5,362 
aores  as  suitable  for  Wilderness  designation  (Wilderness  Manage- 
ability Alternative).      Weber  Mountain  WSA  is  an  ecologic  island 
which  includes   important  wildlife  habitat  and  several  unexplored 
archeological  sites.      Although  it  is  adjacent  to  Mesa  Verde 
national  Park,    hikers  and  horserldere  are  not  allowed  in  the 
backcountry.      Thus,   Weber  Mountain  offers  opoortunltes   that  are 
presently  not  available  in  the  existing  Wilderness  system.      Your 
preferred  alternative  can  be  read  as  a  de facto  Wiiderneae;   no 
ORVa,   no  coal  lsaaing  or  oil  and  gas  leasing.      BLM  may  think  that 
they  can  administratively  protect  the  Wilderness  Resource  without 
Congreeeionally  designating  the  area.      A  leeaon  should  have  been 
learned   through   the  U.S.    PoreBt   Service.      The  reason  for  the 
Wilderness  Act  of  1964  ie   for  the  Forest  Service* a   failure  to 
adminlatratively  nrotect  their  wild  areas  Wilderness  values  over 
time.      Try  aa  you  might,    BLM,    only  Wilderness   designation  can 
give  lasting  protection  of  the  outstanding  wilderness  values  of 
the  Weber  Mountain  WSA.      Your  preferred   alternative   clearly  leans 
towarde  Wilderness;    without   the  Congressional  label.      Thus,    it 
becomes  most  apoarant,    through  your  own  Wilderness  Technical 
Supplement,    that  Wilderness  designation  is  clearly  the  most 
appropriate  use  of  the  land  and  its  resources. 

If  you  do  not  recommend  the  Weber  Mountain  WSA  suitable  for  Wild- 
erness designation,    I   request   that  you  clearly  state  your  rationale 
in  both  EISs. 

Por  the  Cross  Canyon  WSA  I    recommend    that   BLM  recommend   12,698 
acres  as  suitable  for  Wilderness  designation  (Wilderness  Manage- 
ability Alternative).      Cross  Canvon  stands   alone    for  a  unioue 
blend  of  natural  values  and  cultural  mysteries   associated  with 
the  Anasazl  culture.      The  WSA  contains  habitat  for  deer,   raptors, 
and  mountain  lion.      But  it  ie  an  area  full  of  spiritual  values. 
It  ie  an  area  containing  standing  walled  ruins,    oetroglyphs, 
pictographe,    and  even  outlaw  cabins.      It  contains  a  year-round 
stream  inhabited  by  a  minnow.      Cottonwoods   line   the  stream  and 
stair-stepped  piny on/ Juniper  covered  slopes  offer  outstanding 
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opportunities  for  primitive  recreation  and  solitude.  It  ie  an 
area  which  can  be  managed  as  Wilderness.  If  oil  and  gas  wells 
are  to  be  drilled,  they  should  be  drilled  outside  the  W3A  by 

t  drilling.   Another  alternative,  and  one  that  I  request  an 
answer  by  BLM,  is  the  possibility  of  individuals  or  companies 

ith  an  oil  and  gas  lease  donating  that  lease  for  a  tax  deduction. 
They  could  give  up  a  lease  and  insure  the  area  stays  natural, 

still  gain  a  tax  break.   Cross  Canyon  is  too  unique  and 
erlative  an  area  to  be  lost  to  mineral  exploration.   The 
little  amount  of  oil  and  gas  (or  uranium)  that  may  be  found  in 
this  area  is  far  outweighed  by  the  value  of  the  area  as  Wilder- 
ness.  The  area  la  a  manageable  unit.   Designation  would  proteot 
the  cultural  values  by  prohibiting  vehicle  use  and  visitors  would 
tend  to  "self-police"  the  area  while  hiking  or  horserlding  and 
preventing  or  reducing  pothuntlng.   Wilderness  designation  is 
clearly  the  most  appropriate  use  of  the  land  and  ita  resources. 
There  are  other  areas  with  oil  and  gas  potential;  areas  with 
even  greater  potential.   But  for  Wilderness,  Cross  Canyon  would 
fill  a  void.   With  the  exception  of  Squaw/Papoose  Canyon  W3A, 
there  is  no  other  area  that  comes  close  to  resembling  the  diversity, 
uniqueness,  and  values  that  exist  within  the  Cross  Canyon  WSA. 
Cross  Canyon  is  truly  Wilderness,  it  Just  needs  Congrssslonal 
designation. 

If  you  do  not  recommend  the  Cross  Canyon  WSA  suitable  for  Wilder- 
ness designation,  I  request  that  you  clearly  state  your  rationals 
in  both  EISs. 

For  the  Tabeguache  Creek  WSA  I  concur  with  your  preferred  alter- 
native in  the  Ofaft  EIS.   But  the  only  reason  I  support  your 
recommendation  is  because  of  the  mineral  withdrawal  for  the  can- 
yon bottom.   Without  this  withdrawal,  I  would  support  a  6,876 
e  recommendation  for  Wilderness  designation  (Wilderness 
ageability  Alternative).   In  addition  to  your  proposal  as  an 
Outstanding  Natural  Area,  I  recommend  you  acquire  the  private 
land  in  the  canyon  bottom,  or  a  scenic  easement  (see  my  dis- 
lon  for  the  Dolores  River  Canyon),   flhat  is  your  response? 

In  conclusion,  I  support  the  Ecological  Reoresentation  Subalter- 
native  on  page  vi  of  the  Draft  EIS;  with  modifications  aa 
described  above.   Some  clarification  is  needed.   All  eight  WSAs 
are  suitable  for  Wilderness  designation.   BLM  states  this  on  page 
1-4  of  the  Wilderness  Technical  Supplement.   A  lot  of  public 
participation  was  Involved  during  the  BLM's  Wilderness  Inventory 
Process.   These  eight  WSAs  clearly,  without  any  doubt,  meet  all 
the  criteria  for  Wilderness  designation.   None  of  these  areas 
were  appealed  during  the  inventory  process.   Thus  the  only 
criteria  which  prevents  one  of  these  WSAs  from  being  recommended 
by  BLM  for  Wilderness  designation  ia  the  conflict  with  other 
resource  valuea  and  uses.   The  recommendations  that  I  have  pro- 
posed minimize  the  lmoacte  with  other  resources.   In  some  cases. 


there  are  no  real  conflicts  with  other  resource  uses.   In 
McKenna  Peak  WSA,  Tabeguache  Creek  WSA,  and  Weber  Mountain  WSA; 
the  oil  and  gas  leases  are  due  to  expire,  there  are  no  conflicts 
with  other  resources  which  could  preclude  wilderness  designation. 
I  have  proposed  mitigation  for  the  Cross  Canyon  WSA,  and  even  in 
thia  area  it  is  clear  that  the  wilderness  values  far  outweigh  any 
other  resource  values. 

So  why  is  BLM  reluctant  to  recommend  these  outstanding  areas  as 
Wllderness7  They  are  not  typical  stereotypes  of  Wilderness.   They 
lack  the  alpine  meadows  and  lakes,  the  spruce  forests  and  cool 
streams.   But  that  is  Just  one  perception  of  Wilderness.   Wilder- 
ness is  land  retaining  ita  primeval  character  and  influence  where 
the  earth  and  ita  community  of  life  are  untrammeled  by  man. 
Wilderness  does  not  have  to  be  an  area  set  aside  for  people; 
especially  not  the  recreatlonist.   BLM's  Wilderness  Management 
Policy  states: 

There  are  places  and  times  with- 
in wilderness  where  unioue  values 
may  require  that  recreation  or 
visitor  use  activities  be  res- 
tricted or  entirely  prohibited 
in  order  to  preserve  an  endur- 
ing resource  of  wilderness. 

Thus,  BLM  recognizes  that  Wilderness  and  recreation  are  not  one 
in  the  same.   Recreation  may  or  may  not  be  permitted  in  a  Wilder- 
ness Area.   The  importance  of  Wilderness  is  in  preserving  for 
present  and  future  generations,  the  benefits  of  an  enduring 
resource  of  Wilderness.   These  WSAs  are  of  National  significance. 
That  alone  should  be  reason  enough  to  recon-nerd  Cross  Canyon, 
Weber  Mountain,  McKenna  Peak,  and  Dolores  River  Canyon  as  Wilder- 
ness.  But  thankfully,  for  the  American  oublic,  all  four  areas 
are  superlative  examples  of  their  reoresentatlon  ecologically. 
All  four  contain  unique  supplemental  values,  which  combined  with 
their  outstanding  solitude  and  orimitive  recreation  values  and 
pristine  natural  condition,  rank  on  an  eoual  par,  if  not  greater 
than,  the  majority  of  Park  Service,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and 
Forest  Service  areas  oresently  included  in  the  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System. 

The  BLM  Wilderness  Study  Policy  states: 

The  BLM  will  recom-nend  for  wild- 
erness designation  only  those 
areas  for  which  it  has  been 
determined  ..,  that  wilderness 
is  the  most  aonrooriate  use  of 
the  land  and  ita  resources.   In 


addition,  areas  recommended  as 
suitable  for  wilderness  deeigna- 
tion should  posaeas  wilderness 
valuea  and  multiple  resource 
benefits  capable  of  balancing 
the  benefits  of  other  resource 
values  and  uses  which  would  be 
foregone  due  to  wilderness 
designation. 

In  reviewing  BLM' a  documentation  (Intensive  Inventory  and  the 
■Vilderneas  Technical  Supplement)  it  is  clear  that  Cross  Canyon, 
McKenna  Peak,  Weber  Mountain,  and  Dolores  River  Canyon  meet  this 
statement  in  the  study  policy.   The  highest  and  best  use  of  these 
areas  is  Wilderness  designation.   Congress  is  the  ultimate 
decision  maker.   It  is  the  task  of  BLM  to  make  an  objective  and 
rationale  recommendation  to  this  legislative  body. 

Sincerely, 


Brad  Klafehn 
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United  States  Forest 

Department  of  Service 

Agriculture 


San  Juan 
National 
Forest 


701  Camlno  Del  Rio 
Durango,  CO  81301 
303-2U7-4871 


REPLY  TO:   1950  DATE;  JULY  28,   1981 

SUBJECT:  San  Juan/San  Miguel  Resource  Mgmt.  Plan 
TO:  David  J.  Miller,   Resource  Area  Manager 

Dear  Dave: 

We  have  reviewed  the  draft  San  Juan/San  Miguel   Resource  Management  Plan 
and  Environmental   Impact  Statement,   and  essentially  have  no  areas  of 
concern.  The  documents  are  well   prepared  and  should  guide  future 
management  of  public  lands  under  your  management  well. 

One  proposed  management  action  discussed  In  your  RMP  that  might  affect  the 
San  Juan  National  Forest  Is  the  reduction  of  33  percent  In  grazing  use  on 
BLM  lands.     Please  work  closely  with  us  as  you  implement  allotment 
management  plans  that  will  lead  to  grazing  reductions,   as  the  liklihood  of 
additional  demand  being  made  on  National  Forest  range  resources  is  strong. 

Congratulations  on  completing  your  Resource  Management  Plan,   and  good  luck 
in  implementing  it. 


IX 


John  R.  Klrkpatrick, 
Forest  Supervisor 
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Burewuc:  L>M)Mm 


Mr.  Dave  Millar 

Area  Manager 

Bureau  of  Land    Management 

701  Camlno  del  Rio 

Durango,  CO  61  '301 

Deer  Mr.  Miller  1 

I  aa  opposed   to  any  eore  wilderness  art*  designations.      I  do  not 
believe  In  caxeleea  destruction  of  the  land   or  any  natural  re- 
source.    I  feel  there  has  to  be  proper  aanageaent  of  an  axti  far 

It  to  raaaln  neaithy. 


AUG  t  i  1  r,r; 

Ounngo,  Color  .• 


nesa  areas  attempted 
public   lands,    they  w 


If  any  of  the  aupportwrs  of  wilderness  areaa  atteapted   to  develop 
a  resource,   such  as  oil  or  gas,   o 
how  strict  the  regulations  are. 

Majullve  In  haraony  with  the  land.  Each  of  us  has  to  have  enough 
pride  and  character  to  refrain  froa  despollaent  of  our  beautiful 
area.     We  shouldn't  have  to  rely  upon  legislation. 

Sincerely, 
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PHILLIPS   PETROLEUM    COMPANY 


RECEIVED 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

Mr.  Dave  J.  Miller,  Area  Manager  AUG  0  1  1984 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

San  Juan  Resource  Area  _ 

Room  102.   Federal   Building  Durango,  Colorado 

701   Cam  1  no  del    Rio 

Durango,   Colorado       81301 

Dear  Mr.   Miller: 

We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  offer  comments  on  the  San  Juan/San  Miquel 
Resource  Management  Plan.  These  are  in  addition  to  comments  made  to  Mr!  Ed 
Singleton  and  Mr.  Jerry  Kendrick  of  your  office  on  June  12.  Concern  re- 
garding maintenance  of  mutiple  use  priorities  has  been  a  consistent  orien- 
tation from  which  we  have  offered  comments  earlier.  Consequently  when 
noting  an  Area  of  Critical  Environmental  Concern  nomination  within  this 
Resource  Management  Area,  it  is  with  recognition  of  the  concern  for  cul- 
tural values  that  prompts  an  increased  interest  in  multiple  use  as  a 
consideration  with  any  administration  and  or  managerial  technique  that 
would    be    applied    due    to    the    increased    focus    under    such    categorization. 

The  San  Juan/San  Miguel  area  has  varied  resources  both  in  spatial  extent 
and  in  degree  of  presence  or  quantity.  To  recognize  and  respond  to  such  a 
varied  responsibility  of  management  of  these  resources  requires,  as  demon- 
strated in  this  letter,  a  degree  of  priorities  in  management  technique.  It 
is  toward  this  end  that  comments  concerning  geologic  potential  area  are 
offered. 

Technical  advisement  concerning  drilling  capability  regarding  directional 
drilling  has  been  utilized  in  a  manner  that  would  indicate  effort  by  the 
planning  team  toward  appraising  operational  constraints  of  the  oil  and  oas 
industry.  For  further  delineation  as  to  those  conditions  under  which  the 
industry  must  operate,  a  consideration  of  the  economic  factor  is  also  re- 
quired due  to  the  constraints  that  toponraphy,  stipulations,  etc.,  may 
place  upon  the  industry,  especially  with  the  presence  of  resources  other 
than  01 1   and  gas. 

Recognition   and   response   to   the  existence  of  cultur 
require,    by   design,    a    degree   of   ministe    ' 
and   gas    industries'    ability   to   operate 
the   presence   of   various 


ise   to   the  existence  of  cultural    resources  operations 

degree   of   ministering   to   these   resources.      The  oil 

bility   to   operate   within    sensitive   areas  made   so   by 

us    resources    has    been   demonstrated    in   such   areas   as 


Mr.   Dave  J.  Miller 
July  31,   1984 
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the  Bridger  Lake  Field  in  which  Phillips  operates  in  the  Uinta  Mountains  of 
Utah.  The  oil  and  gas  industry  has  an  inherent  ability  to  develop  new  tech- 
niques necessary  to  operate  in  sensitive  environments.  However,  this  tech- 
nology cannot  be  applied   if  access  has  been  foreclosed. 

Since  geoloqic  experience,  data,  and  theory  now  indicate  potential  for 
several  areas  within  the  scope  of  this  plan,  it  is  certainly  conceivable 
that  as  the  science  of  geology  evolves  to  produce  additional  information 
and  theories  even  the  resource  evaluation  for  these  areas  may  change.  With 
premature  foreclosure  of  access,  evaluating  oil  and  gas  is  so  encumbered 
that  it  would  seem  that  the  required  management  for  these  resources  would 
likewise  be  so  encumbered  as  opposed  to  more  active  management  of  those 
resources  whose  extent  within  the  resource  area  was  better  known.  To  aid 
in  the  management  of  oil  and  gas  we  offer  the  geologic  comment  toward  that 
end  of  hopefully  encouraging  further  recognition  that  access,  being  within 
the  context  of  prudent  operation,  as  an  important  factor  in  enabling  assess- 
ment, exploration,  and  development  of  oil   and  gas. 

In  terms  of  petroleum  potential,  the  WSA's  that  Phillips  Oil  Company  con- 
siders to  be  very  favorable  for  significant  hydrocarbon  reserves  are: 
Delores  River  Canyon/Coyote  Wash  (#030-290),  McKenna  Peak  (#030-286),  Cross 
Canyon  (*030-265),  Squaw/Paponse  Canyon  (#030-265A),  and  Cahone  Canyon 
(#030-265D).  The  latter  three  areas  have  proven  potential  and  need  no  fur- 
ther comment.  Coyote  Wash  and  McKenna  lie  within  the  prolific  Paradox 
Basin.  The  subsurface  and  surface  geology  indicate  that  the  conditions  lec- 
essary  for  hydrocarbon  accumulation  are  present.  That  is  to  say  that  our 
data  indicates  the  presence  of  rocks  that  are  capable  of  sourcing  and 
storing  oil  and  gas.  In  addition,  structures  of  significant  economical  size 
have  been  identified  in  these  areas.  Therefore,  it  is  our  belief  that 
thtse  areas  should  not  be  put  into  wilderness  classification  or  foreclosed 
due  to  prescriptions  until  such  time  as  their  oil  and  gas  potential  has  been 
fully  assessed.  Oil  and  gas  operations  must  be  allowed  on  these  lands  if 
the  petroleum  resources  are  to  be  realized. 

Again,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  offer  these  comments.  If  you  have 
any  questions  or  need  further  information  please  call  (303-850-32fi8)  or 
write  to  me  at  the  above  address. 


M 
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July  27,  1 964 


Re:   San  Juan/San  Migi 

Dear  He.  Miller: 

Atlantic  Richfield  Company  app 
opportunity  to  provide  the  Bur 

Plan  and  Environmental  Impact 
Juan/San  MigueJ.  Resource  Areas 

We  believe  BLM  has  done  an  exc 
a  balanced  proposed  plan  for  t 
support  BLM's  usage  of  Mineral 
Areas  in  the  proposed  plan.  I 
management  agencies  to  recogni 
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AUG  0  1  884 

Ouranoo.  Colorado 


el    Draft    RMP/EIS 


We   have    found 
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As  was  demonstrated  in  the  tou 
held  by  BLM  for  members  of  the  RMOGA  Public  Lands 
Subcommittee,  it  is  possible  to  reconcile  development 
activities,  such  as  that  to  Shell's  McElmo  Dome  C02 
project,  with  sensitive  cultural  resource  values.   As 
a  result,  we  believe  that  the  decision  not  to  lease 
certain  areas  within  the  resource  area  is 
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we  are  further  concerned  with  the  wilderness 
recommendation  for  the  Dolores  River  Canyon  WSA. 
This  area  has  significant  potential  for  not  only  oil 
and  gas,  but  also  hardrock  minerals,  such  as  uranium, 
vanadium  and  precious  metals.   BLM  points  out  in  the 
EIS  that  this  WSA  alone  contains  between  400-500 
mining  claims.   Coupled  with  the  preFLPMA  leases 
existing  within  the  area,  it  seems  that  a  management 
conflict  would  arise  should  the  area  be  designated 
wilderness.   We  feel  that  this  area  could  be 
adequately  managed  through  an  ACEC  designation. 

We  were  at  first  concerned  with  BLM's  proposal  of  a 
156,000  acre  ACEC.   However,  BLM's  intention  is  to 
designate  this  area  the  Anasazi  Cultural  Multiple  Use 
Area  because  it  contains  several  significant  resource 
values.   We  believe  that  this  designation,  as  well  as 
reasonable  and  carefully  thought  out  stipulations  on 
mineral  activities,  would  provide  sufficient 
protection  to  the  varied  resource  values  within  the 
area.   We  endorse  the  concept  of  multiple  use  for  all 
areas  not  statutorily  withdrawn^ 


Mr.  David  J.  Miller 
July  27,  1984 
Page  3 

In  conclusion,  it  appears  that  BLM  did  an  exceptional 
job  of  trying  to  balance  the  various  multiple  uses 
within  the  San  Juan/San  Miguel  Resource  Area  as 
outlined  in  the  proposed  Resource  Management  Plan. 
We  urge  BLM  to  make  the  modifications  proposed  above 
in  order  to  more  fully  provide  for  energy  and  mineral 
exploration  and  development  activities. 

Sincerely, 


C   W  ^nfcMutuLf^ 


C.  M.  Moseley 
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Amoco  Production  Company 


July    30,    1984 


Mr.  Dave  J.  Mil ler 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
701  Camino  del  Rio 

Durango,  Colorado   81301 


Dea 


Mr.  Miller 


Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  comment  on 
Miguel  draft  RMP.   Amoco  Production  Company  is 

Standard  Oil  Company  (Indiana),  and  the  company 
BLM's  planning  process  for  this  area. 
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Memorandum 
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AUG  0  1  S84 
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of  Land  Management, 
Preservation, 


r,  Planning  and  Rest 


Review  of  Draft  Resource  Management  Plan  and  Environmental  Impact 
Statement  (RMF/EIS)  for  the  San  Juan-San  Miguel  Planning  Area. 
Colorado  (DES-84/1S) 


The  National  Park  Service  (NFS)  has 
the  following  comments. 


RMP/EIS  and  often 


106-1 
(20) 

106-2 
(21) 


106-3 
(22) 


on  page   3-1. 


II   clean  i 


The  RMP  did  not  Identify  class  I  and  clasi 

planning  area.  All  such  class  I  and  class  II  are, 

the  resource  planning  area  should  be  located  and  < 

NPS  reviews  developments  within  100  kilometers  of  class  I  or  claee  II 

through  EIS's  or  Prevention  of  Significant  Deterioration  (PSD)  permit 

applications  for  their  possible  air  pollution  Impacts  on  those  areas. 


climat. 


management 


D  of  Land  Management  (BLM) 
r  quality,  geology.  *  *  *  w 
Also,  page  3-1  of  the  wilde 
states  that  "climate,  air  quallcy,  geology,  forestry,  the 
and  topography  of  the  planning  area  are  resources  *  *  *  t 
affected  by  any  of  the  alternatives."  Energy  development 
quality  and  air  quality  related  values  (resources  which  a 
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Verde  National  Park. 
f  Mesa  Verde  as  a  n. 
e  trail  that  at  tha 


"This  backbone  or  ridge 
which  the  trail  runs  is 
country"  (House  Committe 
to  accompany  H.R.  15986) 


Mountains  form  important  scenic 
As  Congress  deliberated  in  1905  over 
tlonal  park,  ic  referred  to  these  sam 
the  Mancos-Cortez  highway. 


fo 


ctve 


would  be  altered  if  , 
development.  Conver: 
the  park  would  be  pr* 
classification. 


rolling  in  outline  and   from  the  highest  hill  i 

of    the  grandest    and  most   extensive  views   in   the 
n   Public  Lands  Report  No.    3703,   January   19,    1905, 
The    RMP/EIS   should    recognize   this  value    in   the 
ces.    page    2-45,    and   in   Figure    2-9.      Also,    for   each 
onmeotal   consequences   section   should   recognize   that    the 
n/agricultural  character  of  this  vlewshed  for   the  park 

alternative   is   selected   permitting  energy /mineral 
ly,   the  document   should  recognize  that   such  vista  for 
ected  under  a  wilderness  or  no  surface  occupancy 


Additionally,    the    text   does   not    specify  more   direct    consequences    that    might 
occur  on  adjoining    lands    in  the  Weber  Mountain  area,    such  as  Mesa   Ve<-de 
National   Park  and   State   lands,      for  example,    lands   adjacent    to   the  park 
boundary  presently   not    open   to   livestock  grazing  are  proposed    for   such  use. 
If    this   is   done,    the   BLM  would  need   to    install   and  maintain    fencing   to 
separate    these  grazing   areas    from  park   lands.  ^m 

The  RMP/EIS  should  also  recognize  that  the  proposed  open  pit  coal  mining 
operations  east  of  Cortez  would  alter  the  agricultural  and  mountain  vistas 
visible  from  several  overlooks  along  Mesa  Verde  National  Park's  north  rim. 
We  recommend  chat  the  BLM  consult  with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  a 
the  State  of  Colorado  as  to  the  effect  such  operations  would  have  on  winter 
range  for  deer  and  elk.  and  on  feeding  and  hunting  areas  used  by  peregrine 
falcons,  and  bald  and  golden  eagles.  We  are  advised  by  the  park  staff  that 
all  of  these  animalB  migrate  between  the  affected  area  and  Mesa  Verde 
National    Park.  _ 

te    that    page   4-1    recognize 

al  Monument.      However,   as  ' 
treats    the  various  units  of  Hovenweep   National   Monument    no  differently    than 
any  other   lands  adjacent   to  BLM   lands.      Provisions  have  not  been  made   to 
consider   potential    impacts   to   the   nationally   significant    prehistoric   ruins 
protected  by    the  monument,    or    to   the  visual    setting  of    those    ruins  caused  by 
grazing,    energy   exploration  and   extraction   on  nearby    BLM   lands.      Rather,    each 
of    the    four  alternatives   specifies  grazing   and  mineral    resource  developmeni 
on    lands   right  up   to   the   Hovenweep  boundary.      We    suggest    that    the    inclusioi 
of   a  buffer  zone   around   the  monument's   Kackberry,    Holly,    Cutthroat   and 
Goodman   Point   units  would  mitigate  many   of    these   potential    impacts.    In    the 
event    that    a  general  management   plan    for   i 


We   note    that   the   proposed  management   clan  does  not   dls< 
with  the  Montlcello,    Utah,    BLM  area  office  on    resource 
seismic   testing  lines,   stock  driveways,   and  roads  cros: 
border   come   near   Hovenweep   National  Monument    units, 
are  of  common   Interest    among   the   NPS  and   the    separ, 
suggest    that    to  design   and    implement    a    comprehensll 
effectively,    the  RMP/EIS   should   at    least   footnote    the    relat 
the  two  State  planning  areas. 
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The  discussion  on  page  2-34  recognizes  the  potential  of  the  Dolores  River  as 
a  unit  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivera  System.   The  Domingues-Escalante  Ruins 
and  the  Lowry  Ruin  National  Historical  Landmarks  are  also  identified  (page 
2-40  and  the  maps).   In  addition,  the  document  should  identify  the  Animas 
River  on  public  lands  in  San  Juan  County  between  Silverton  and  Ruby  Creek  as 
being  on  the  Nationwide  Rivers  Inventory. 

Rivers  which  have  been  included  on  the  final  Nationwide  Rivers  Inventory  list 
have  been  selected  after  consideration  of  the  degree  to  which  the  river  is 
free  flowing,  the  degree  to  which  the  river  and  corridor  are  undeveloped,  and 
the  outstanding  natural  and  cultural  reaource  characteristics  of  the  river 
and  its  immediate  environment.   The  Nationwide  Rivers  Inventory  was  completed 
for  the  purpose  of  Identifying  potential  wild,  scenic,  and  recreational 
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on  values."      Further,    for   all 
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nservation  and   Reaource 
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i  placed  on  aquatic  and  riparian 
s  not  appear  that  the  various 
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landmark.   Other  potential  national  natural  landmarks 
Fossil  Area  in  San  Miguel  County.  T44N,  R11W,  Section  24;  and  the  Atkinsons' 
Mesa  Uranium  Field  in  Montrose  County,  T48N.  R1BW,  Sections  »;13,  El/2;  14; 
23.  Wl/2;  and  24.   National  Natural  Landmarks  are  so  designated  because  of 
nationally  significant  ecological  or  geological  features. 


Only  the  preferred  alti 
Miguella  Fossil  area  a 


rnative  in  the  RMP/EIS  shows  public  lands  in  the  San 
being  retained  under  BLM  administration.   We  are 
ntial  landmark  be  given  every  opportunity  for 
pplies  to  the  Atklson's  Mesa  Uranium  Field  which  Is 
under  a  powersite  withdrawal.   Further  information  on  the  potential  landmarks 
can  be  obtained  from  Ms.  Carole  Madison,  at  the  above  address,  telephone 
(303)  234-6443. 
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Mr.   Dave  Killer,   Ares  Manager 
San  Juan  Resource  Area,   BLK 
Room  102,    Federal  Building 
701   Camlno  del  Rio 
Durango.   CO.     81301 


Dear  Hr.   Miller 


9939  East  Colfax  •  Denver,  Colorado  80806  •  573-7870 
July  25.  19&* 

RECEIVED 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

AUG  0  1  B84 

Durango.  Colorado 


Pteservatior 
Denver  Alpr 
Gunnison* 
Wilderness 


Please  lnlcude  our  comments  In  the  record  of  public  review  of  the 
San  Juan/San  Miguel  RMP/EIS  and  Wilderness  Technical  Supplement.     The 
Colorado  Wilderness  Network   (CWN)   initiated  the  Colorado  Adopt -a-BLM  WSA 
program  several  years  ago.     At  this  tlmeftere   are  over  200  adopters;   each 
of  the  WSAs  contained  In   the  San  Juan/San  Miguel  RMp/EIS  has  been  adopted 
by  one  or  several  Individuals.     Our  comments  are  concentrated  on  the  wlldemes! 
grazing,   and  lands  aspects  of  the  RMP/EIS. 

WILDERNESS 

The  wilderness  recommendations  contained  In   the  San  Juan/San  Miguel 
RHP/EIS  are  Insufficient  and  are  not  Justified.      In  many  cases  BLM  has 
Ignored  the  aspect     of  diversity  as  specified  in   Its  Wilderness  Study  Policy 
and   Planning  Regulations.     We  also  feel   that  the  analysis  contained   In  the 
RHP/EIS  supports  wilderness  and  that  the  conclusions  of  the  BLM  concerning 
wilderness  are   unwarranted. 

The  BLM  has  ignored  the  aspect     of  diversity  as  seen   In  several  examples 

1)  On  page  3-27   the  EIS  states  that  "there  is   no  potential  wilderness 
within   the  Colorado  Plateau  Province  which  inlcudes  the  same  combination 
of  ecological  and  supplemental  values"  as  are   found  In  Cross,    Cahone,   and 
Squaw/  Papoose  WSAs. 

2)  On  page  3-28  the  EIS  states  that  "the  supplemental   values  of  McKenna 
Peak   WSA   (containing  a  wild  horse  herd,    fossils,   geologic  features,   and 
winter  wildlife  habitat).   In  combination  with  Its  ecological  community, 
would  present  a  different  and  unique  addition  to  the  wilderness  system." 

3)  On  page  3-27  the  EIS  states  that  wilderness  designation  of  four 
WSAs,   I.e.   Cross  Canyon,    Dolores  River  Canyon,   McKenna  Peak,   and  Weber 
Mountain  "would  add  greatly  to  the  diversity  of  the  NWIS.     Their  contribution 
as      wilderness   resources  are  of  local,   regional,   and  national  significance." 

These  examples  111 
BLM  to  the  aspect  of  div 
WSAs  as  wilderness. 

As  mentioned  previously,  BLM's  wilderness  recommendations  are  unwarranted 
based  on  the  analysis  contained  in  the  RMP/EIS  and  Wilderness  Technical 
Supplement   (WTS).      The   following  is  a  prime  examples  ^^^^J 

Society  •  Arkansas  Valley  Audubon  Society  •  Aspen  Wilderness  Worttshop  •  Colorado  Association  For  River 
Colorado  Mountain  Club  •  Colorado  Open  Space  Council  •  Colorado  Trout  Unlimited  •  CU  Wilderness  Study  Group  • 
:  Club  •  Denver  Audubon  Society  •  Environ  mental  Research  Group  •  Friends  ol  the  Dolores  Rrver  •  Friends  ol  the  Earth  • 
lerness  Society  •  Hi3h  Country  Cm«ns  Ajiiancc  •  Public  Lands  Institute  •  San  Juan  Ecc* -gical  Society  •  San  Luis  Valley 
Million  •  Sierra  Club  •  Southeasi  Colorado  Wilderness  CoalHror  •  The  Wilderness  Scc.ety  •  Two  Rivers  Cilnens 
UNC  Colorado  PublK  Interest  Research  Group  •  Uncompangre  Audubon  Society  •  Uppe'  Arkansas  Wilderness  Coalman 
•  Western  Colorado  Resource  Council  •  Wilderness  Workshop 
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On  page  1-19  the  WTS  state   that  both  Tabeguache  Creek  and  McKenna 
Peak  WSAs  are  manageable  as  wilderness  under  all  alternatives  except 
for  the  No  Wilderness  Alternative.     The  WTS  also  comments  on  McKenna  Peak'e 
uniqueness  with  regard  to  ecosystem,   and  Tabeguache  Creek's  uniqueness  aa 
one  of  only  a  few  pristine  canyons  along  the  Uncompahgre   Plateau.     Both 
areas  have  outstanding  wilderness  qualities  as  seen  in  the  BLM  Wilderness 
Inventory.      It  Is  therefore  surprising  that  BLM's  recommendations  for  these 
two  areas  is  unsuitable  for  wilderness. 

The  CWl  supports  all  8  WSAs  as  suitable  for  wilderness  designation. 
Dolores  River  Canyoni        The  BLM  Is  to  be  commended  for  its  wilderness 
recommendation  for  Dolores  River  Canyon,     However,    several  boundary 
adjustments  should  be   Incorporated   to   Include  Nyswonger  Mesa,   Skein  Mesa, 
and  Coyote  Wash  to  the   Utah  state  line.    (Please  see  report  compiled  by 
the  University  of  Colorado  Wilderness  Study  Croup  and  submitted  to  your 
office  in  August  1981   for  further  details  on  thes  boundaries). 

cross,   Cahone,   Squaw/Papoose  Canyonsi     These  areas  contain   incredible 
archeological  resources,   as  many  as  100  sites  per  square  milel      The  areas 
also  exhibit  diversity  as  there  is  no  representation  of  the  Great  Basin 
sagebrush  ecosystem  In  the  entire  NWPS.     Since  the  BLM  plans  to  place  the 
canyons  off -limits  to  mineral  leasing  there  are  no  real  resource  conflicts. 
Wilderness  designation  would  provide   the  easiest  type  of  manageability  for 
the  BLM  as  well  as  protect  the  precious  archeological  : 


Weber  and  Menefee  Mountaln3i     These  areas  which  are  adjacent  to  Mesa  Verde 
Natloanl   Park  would  provide  a  natural  buffer  to   the   Park.     BLM  proposes 
no  mineral  leasing,   no  OflV  use,   and  recognizes  the  importance  of  the  wildlife 
habitat  found  In  these  areas.     Therefore, then    is  no  real  reason  not  to 
recommend  these  areas  as  wilderness. 

Tabeguache  Creekt  Tabeguache  Creek  is  a  wonderful  area  for  recreation 
and  also  contains  a  variety  of  geological,  educational,  scientific,  and 
archeological  values.  It  is  one  of  the  few  unroaded,  pristine  canyons 
of  the  Uncompahgre  Plateau.  The  proposed  5^0  acre  natural  area  Is  not 
adequate  to  protect  this  area. 

McKenna  Peaki     This  unique  area  would  not  only  add  diversity  to  the  NWPS,   but 
also  consists  of  important  wildlife   winter  range,   numerous  fossils,   a  wlldhorse 
herd,   and  spectacular  scenery. 


ibon  Society  •  Arkansas  Valley  Audubon  Society  •  Aspen  Wilderness  Workshop  •  Colorado  Association  For  Stiver 

•  Colorado  Mountain  Club  •  Colorado  Open  Space  Council  •  Colorado  Trout  Unlimited  •  CU  Wilderness  Study  Group  • 
ie  Club  •  Denver  Audubon  Society  •  Environmental  Research  Group  •  Fnends  of  the  Dolores  Rrver  •  Friends  of  the  Earth  • 
ildemess  Society  •  High  Country  Citizens  Alliance  •  Public  Lands  Institute  *  San  Juan  Ecological  Society  •  San  luis  Valley 
Coalition  •  Sierra  Club  •  Southeast  Colorado  Wilderness  Coalition  •  The  Wilderness  Society  •  Two  Rivers  Gluens 

•  UNC  Colorado  Public  Inieresi  Research  Group  •  Uncompahgre  Audubon  Society  •  Upper  Arkansas  Wilderness  Coalition 

•  Western  Colorado  Resource  Council  •  Wilderness  Workshop 
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'AUG  0  1  B84 

Ourmnoo,  Colorado 


The  CWN  has  never  been  comfortable  with  the  idea  of  Lands  Disposal. 
BLM  should  opt  for  exchange  of  lands  only,   and  not  sale  of  lands. 
the  BLM  did  not  adequately  consider  the  acquisition  of  lands  In  thlt 


"I1?7 


Area   Manager,    San   Juan   Resource   Area,    Bureau  of   Land   Management 
Room   102,    Federal    Building,    701   Camlno   Del    Mo, 
Durango,    Colorado   81301 

Projects   Manager,    Durango   Projects   Office 

Comments  on  the  Draft  Resource  Management  Plan  (RHP)  and  Enviro 
mental  Impact  Statement  (EIS)  for  the  San  Juan/San  Miguel  Plann 
Area,  Relative  to  our  Paradox  Valley  Unit,  Colorado  River  Basin 
Salinity   Control   Unit 


10) 


Wc  appreciate  this  opportunity   to  comment  i 
RMP/EIS  and  Wilderness  Technical  Supplement. 


the  San  Juan/San  Miguel 


Sincerely,       , 

Sharyl  A.   Klnnear 

Coordinator,   A<-opt-a-BLM  WSA  Program 

2448  I  Road 

Grand  Junction,   CO.     81S05 
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g   a   second   well    by   1987    located    In   Section    31, 
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lolores  River  form  an  existing  road.  This  alternative  would  ralnlraii, 
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AccaM   1*  available    from  the  weat   aide   of    the    Dolores    River   but   also 
croaeaa    the    preaently  described   WSA.      However,    the  November   1980  Pinal 
Wllderneea   Study  Area   report    sent    to   the   public   by   BLM  did    not   ehow   the 
•  aae    boundary.      The    I960   report    boundary  excluded    from   the  USA  an  area 
•long    the   river   bank  which  would   provide   acceaa    form   the   weat    aide  of    the 
river   to   private   land   In  Section    31    (Figure    2).      An  additional    tl, 000, 000 
would   be   required   for   bridge,    pipeline,    powerllne,    and    road   conatructlon 
over   the  alternative    previously   described. 


The  preaent  USA  boundarlea  can  b- 
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;   dome   and   are  very   risky   because   of   additional    depth  and    thlckneas   of    salt 
tatlon.      Directional  drilling   Is   not    feasible   because  of    the   limited  drll- 
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Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  aubject  documents.  Consider- 
ation and  Implementation  of  our  recommend a tloaa  could  save  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment   several  million  dollars  and   allow   the  Dolorea   River   Canyon  Wllderneea  Area 
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RJNT  HESEAflCH  A3S0CWTES 
ARCHAE0L0OCAL.  WVESTTQAT0B8 


Mr.    DaYld  J.    Miller 
San  Juan  Resource  Area 
Federal   Building 
701    Casino   del    Rio 
Durango,    Colorado   81301 

Dear  Dave, 


26520  HIGHWAY  1*5 
DOLORES.  CO     81323 


HI 


July  31.    1984  RECEIVED 

Bupmlu  of  La nd  Manaoamant 


AUG    2W>a 

Ouranpo,  Colcadu 


Thank  you    for  sending  me  a  copy  or   the   San  Juan/San   Miguel 
Resource  Management   Plan   and    Envlronnental    Impact  Statement    Draft 
April    198i». 

In   reference    to    the    treatment  of  cultural    resources    In    the 
resource   area,    my  main   concern   Is  with    provisions    for  adequate 
budget   and   staffing.      Although   I   personally   plan    to    continue    to 
volunteer   for   the    United   States  and    the    Resource   Area,    there  are 
far  more  needs    for  protecting  and  managing   the    cultural    resources 
than   volunteers   can    fill. 

I   heartily    agree   with    the  "Preferred   Alternative"    request    for 
designating  the  area  west   of   Cortez.   as  en   Area  of  Critical    Environmen 
Concern.      I   would   also   suggest    that    the  public    lands  nath  of  Mesa 
Verde  National   Park   be  included   In    this   designation. 

I    can  only   emphasize    the  need    for  more   intensive   efforts  in 
inventorying  and   evaluating    the   cultural    resources  of    the    Resource 
Area  as    pert  of  a    Regional    Design   as    expressed    in   your  publication 
Archaeological    Resources   of   Southwestern    Colorado    (  1  98£    dLM,    Denver) 
Cultural    Resources   Series~N"umber    13-      T7   the    SIM  is    to    truly  manage 
the  cultural    resources,    then   avoidance   may   not   necessarily    be    the 
primary  measure  of  management.      There  needs    to    be  a   plan    to   utilize 


the   cultural    resources 
interested  public.      The 
than    that  now  allocated 
particular  prehistorl 
lity  not  only    to    p; 


liable 
efforts   will    take   more    funding  and   s 
your  plan.      In   cultural    resources, 
archaeological   sites,    there    is  a    respon 
t   but   also    to    interpret.      This 


comes  only    through  a  regional    plan  of   survey  and   excavation    rather    th 
spotty  surveys  in   response    to    impending  destruction. 

Cultural    Resources   are  one  of    the  most   important    treasusr    of    the 
public   on   lands  managed      by   the  BLM.      The   continuing  protection    and 
research    into    these    resources    is   a    vital   p.-.rt  of    the 
Area's   responsibility    to    the   people  of    the  United   Sti 
for  designating   Areas  of  Critical   Environmental    Concern   may   well 
need   expansion    following      further  Cultural    Resource   Inventories.      The 
preservation,    protection,    development,    and  malntalnence  of   cultural 
resources  may  also    reouire  more    financial   and    stafilng  input. 

Thank  you   so   much    for    the  opportunity    to   comment.      I    look    forward 
to   continuing  my    work   with   you   in    preserving    the    heritage  of    the 
United   States. 


^Wl[^^-t 


atr 


cis    Robins    Flint 


AUG     i  1984 
Ref:     8PM-EA 


UNITED  STATES  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

REGION  VIM 

I860  LINCOLN  STREET 

OENVER.  COLORADO  60293-0699 
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Dave  J.   Miller,  Area  Manager 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
San  Juan  Resource  Area 
Room  102,  Federal   Building 
701  Camino  del  Rio 
Durango,  Colorado     81301 


Oear  Mr.  Miller: 


Bureau  ol  Lend  f*<inag«m«nt 


AUG      21984 
Curasao,  Colorado 


Re:     Draft  San  Juan/San  Miguel 
Resource  Management  Plan/ 
Environmental    Impact  Statement 
and  Wilderness  Technical   Supplement 
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The  Region  VIII  Office  of  the  Environmental   Protection  Agency  has 
reviewed  the  referenced  documents.     The  planning  area  contains  very  important 
natural   and  cultural   resources  justifying  the  effort  used  to  produce  the 
documents.     Our  detailed  comments  are  enclosed.     Having  one  of  the  public 
hearings   1n  the  Denver  area   (June  2B.  1984)  1s  commendable.     He  encourage  this 
practice  for  future  RMPs/EIS's. 

He  recognize  the  difficulty  of  adequately  addressing  the  resource 
conditions,  management  plans,  and  environmental    Impacts  for  such  a  large  and 
diverse  area.     Our  concerns  relate  primarily  to  water  quality  and  watershed 
management  implementation  planning.     We  believe  that  the  RMPs  are  an  extremely 
important  mechanism  for  addressing  the  long-term  management  of  these 
resources.     We  believe  that  the  generally  stronger  management  direction  of  the 
"  Resource  Conservation  Alternative  1s  needed.     However,   the  RMP  should 
establish  more  specific  objectives  to  be  achieved.     The  following  are  some 
major  areas   in  which  we  feel   management  objectives  can  be  improved:     riparian 
and  aquatic  habitat  management;  water  quality  Improvements;  soils  loss  and 
sediment  yield  reductions;  vegetation  management;  and  the  water 
quality/sediment  yield  monitoring  program. 

Extensive  site-specific  project  planning  and  Impact  analysis  will   be  done 
under  this  broad  RMP/EIS.     We  believe  that  there  will  be  a  continuing  need  for 
public  and  other  agency  Involvement  in  planning  some  of  these  projects.     The 
process  and  opportunity  for  this  involvement  need  clarification. 


Based  on  our  concerns  and  the  criteria  EPA  has  established  to  rate  the 
adequacy  of  draft  environmental  statements,  we  will  list  the  Draft  EIS  in  the 
Federal  Register  as  Category  ER-2.  We  believe  that  further  evaluation  and 
modification  of  the  alternatives  Is  needed  In  order  to  establish  a  stronger 
long-range  resource  management  program.  Thank  you  for  consideration  of  our 
comments.  If  you  need  further  EPA  assistance,  please  contact  Ooug  Lofstedt  of 
my  staff  (844-2460  or  FTS  564-2460). 


Sincerely  yours. 


J& 


■s 


Hoffbuhr 

Acting  Assistant  Regional   Administrator 
for  Policy  and  Management 
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EPA  COMMENTS  ON  DRAFT  SAN  JUAN/SAN  MIGUEL  RESOURCE 

MANAGEMENT  PLAN/ENVIRONMENTAL    IMPACT  STATEMENT  ANO 

WILDERNESS  TECHNICAL  SUPPLEMENT 

Vegetation  Management 

We  have  several   problems  with  the  vegetation  management  program.     As  the 
RMP/EIS  points  out,  at  least  62  percent  of  the  public  land  has  vegetation  1n 
fair  to  poor  ecological   condition.     Why  Is  so  much  1n  this  condition?     We 
question  the  ability  of  vegetation  In  this  type  of  condition  to  adequately 
protect  watershed,   soils,  water  quality  and  other  resources  1n  the  Planning 
Area.     The  adequate  cover  needed  to  protect  these  resources  needs  to  be 
described  in  more  detail   and  included  in  Appendix  Table  5-1   under  soils  and 
water,  and  wildlife.     The  differences   In  long-term,  ecological    Improvement 
planned  under  the  Resource  Conservation,   Resource  Utilization,  and  Preferred 
Alternatives  appear  to  be  minor  (pages  3-8,   3-31,   and  3-56).     As  a  result,   the 
planned   "Long-term,  beneficial   changes   in  vegetation  condition"  Indicated  in 
Table  1-11  on  page  1-42  seem  to  be  rather  small.     We  believe  that 
considerations   for  ecological    improvement,  water  quality,   soils,  and  watershed 
protection  require  a  greater  amount  of  long-term  improvements.     Consequently, 
the  reasoning  for  such  small    improvement  needs  clarification.     At  least  two 
sections  of  the  Federal   Land  Policy  and  Management  Act   (FLPMA)   lend  support  to 
these  concerns.      In  Section  102(a)(8),   Congress  requires  that  the  quality  of 
the  "ecological,   environmental,"  and  "water  resource"  values  will   be 
protected.      Section  401(b)(1),   recognizes  the  substantial   amount  of  range  land 
in  deteriorating  condition  and  establishes  a  "range  rehabilitation, 
protection,  and  improvements"  program  to  benefit  livestock,  wildlife,  and 
watershed  protection. 

We  support  the  extensive  number  of  allotment  management  plans   (AMPs)   to 
be  done.     The  Appendix  should  numerically   "prioritize"  the  AMPs  and  other 
nvestments   in  order  that  the   "greatest  potential    for  improvements  of  aquatic 
nd  (or)   terrestrial   wildlife  habitat,  watershed,   and  vegetative  conditions" 
fljige  1-23)  will   be  achieved.      Needed  improvements   in  these  conditions  are 
OTltlfied  In  Category  I   allotments   (Appendix  page  9-A-1).     However, 
getatlon  and  soil   and  water  quality  problems  are  not  identified  as  problems 
lagement  action  in  Appendix  Nine-D.     This  should  be  done. 
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The  environmental    Impacts  of  burning  2.000  acres,   "vegetation  treatments" 
(apparently  such  actions  as  chaining,   roller  chopping,  and  plowing)  on 
10.100  acres,   and  seeding  10.000  acres  under  the  Preferred  Alternative 

1-23)  need  to  be  defined  in  Chapter  3.     These  actions  are  also  mentioned 
Cultural    Resources   impacts   (page  3-63).     How  "permanently  affecting 
1,400  archeologlc  and  historic   sites     by  vegetation  treatment  on  22.000  acres 
|dU  be  reduced  to  insignificant  impacts  by  inventorying  and  monitoring,   needs 
edification.     What  justifies  this  large  amount  of     treatment"?     What  are  the 
intified  and  unquantified  costs  and  benefits?     Without  this  supporting 
-**~n,   the  minimal    new  treatment  in  the  Resource  Conservation 
e  appears  to  be  more  appropriate. 
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Miter  Qwllty/Quantlty.  Soils,  and  Watershed 

He  would  like  to  see  the  discussion  in  Chapter  2  on  water  quality,  soils, 
sediment  yield,  and  watershed  resource  problem  areas  more  closely  correlated 
to  the  naps.     In  this  Banner,  the  correlation  of  planning  actions  to  treat 
specific  problem  areas  would  be  clearer.     The  areas  on  which  soil  and  water 
Improvements  are  stressed  are  mapped   (Emphasis  K  areas).     However,   the  areas 
vary  depending  on  alternative.     We  recommend  a  map  showing  a  complete  picture 
of  problem  areas  needing  treatment,   Including  existing  erosion  problems  such 
»s  disclosed  on  page  2-17  and  2-20.     We  are  concerned  that  1n  a  very  "'    ' 

substantial   part  of  the  planning  area,   the  erosion  rates  ire  moderately  to 
severely  accelerated.     An  erosion  Inventory  was  conducted  for  37  percent  of 
the  planning  area.     An  Important  function  of  the  RHP/EIS  should  be  to  target 
when  an  erosion  Inventory  will   be  done  for  the  remaining  63  percent  of  the 
planning  area.  ■— 

The  current  Colorado  water  quality  standards,   including  designated 
beneficial  uses  and  use  protection  criteria,  should  also  be  Included  as  a 
planning  base.     Streams  meeting  or  exceeding  these  standards  should  be 
Identified. 

The  statement  that  'water  quality  Is  presently  managed  in  accordance  with 
the  Clean  Water  Act  of  1977"  1$  made  nn  page  2-18.     The  RHP/EIS  needs  to  give 
■ore  supporting  documentation  to  this  statement.     Numerous  existing  water 
quality  concerns  and  Inadequacies  In  nonpolnt  source  pollution  control   are 
noted  In  the  RHP/EIS.     Consistency  of  water-related  resource  management  to 
EPA's  current  water  quality  standards  regulation  (40  CFR  Part  131)   is  an 
Important  consideration.     This  regulation  does  not  allow  the  State  to  remove  a 
designated  use  If,   1)  the  use  is  existing   (unless  a  use  requiring  more 
stringent  criteria  is  added),  or  2)  if  the  designated  use  can  be  attained 
through  required  technology  controls  or  best  management  practices 
(Part  131.10(h)).     This  Is  mentioned  in  general   on  page  1-8.     The  criteria  for 
water  quality  protection  in  post-RHP  projects  need  to  be  more  specific   (also 
on  page  1-8). 

One  example  of  this  consistency  issue  relates  to  the  acid  and  heavy  metal 
pollution  In  the  Uppe.    Animas  River  drainage   (pages  2-20  and  21).     The  RMP/EIS 
should  establish  a  stronger  planning  base  for  Implementing  any  needed  control 
activities.     What  are  the  water  quality  monitoring  data  and  Impacts  to 
designated  beneficial   uses?    The  pollution  sources  should  be  mapped  and 
"prioritized".     Any  inter-agency  programs  needeo  for  reclamation  need  to  be 
identified  in  the  RMP/EIS.     What  are  the  water  quality  and  reclamation 
criteria  to  be  applied  to  the  individual   projects?     What  are  the  water  quality 
and  aquatic  habitat  improvements  to  be  achieved?     The  Preferred  Alternative 
targets  only  five  reclamation  projects  versus  20  in  the  Resource  Conservation 
Alternative.     What  is  adequate?     Because  of  this  lack  of  information,  we  do 
not  believe  that  there  is  adequate  support  in  the  RMP/EIS  for  the  statement 

e  Clean  l 
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The  8LM  plans   to  maintain  or  improve  water  quantity  necessary  for  the 
management  of  the  various  resources  (Appendix  pages  5-4.  5-8.  and  elsewhere). 
Intentions  to  apply  for  Colorado  water  appropriations  for  BLM  "programs     is 
mentioned  on  page  3-1.     We  believe  thn  the  RMP/EIS  should  clearly  define  BLM 
plans  to  maintain  or  improve  water  quantity  in  relation  to  specific  resoui 
management  goals.     Of  particular  concern  to  EPA  is  the 


protect  the  stream  beneficial   uses  as  assigned  in  Colorado's  water  quality  /'iOl 
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inimum  flows  needed  to  I   I  I  2      1^ 

standards.     Any^ne'eded^lnter-governmentai  agreements  need  to  be  addressed. 

Areas  of  Critical   Environmental   Concern 

Establishment  of  a  156,000-acre  Area  of  Critical   Environmental  Concern 
(ACEC)  west  of  Cortez  (in  the  Preferred  Alternative)  appears  to  be  very 
justifiable.     However,  the  area  referred  to  is  mapped  largely  as  having  a 
livestock  grazing  emphasis  (Area  A)  ruther  than  as  Area  L  ,,„„„„,,,. 

l-mphasis  on  an  ACEC).     Thus,  the  management  guidance  for  the  ACEC   (Appendix 
pages  5-37-39)  needs  to  be  correlated  to  the  Preferred  Alternative  map.     It  is 
unclear  why  this  management  direction  wouldn't  be  justified  under  the  Resource 
Conservation  Alternative.     What  actions  would  replace  ACEC  protection?    We 
believe  that  the  issue  of  consistent  designation  of  an  ACEC  needs 
consideration  because  of  the  priority  given  to  ACEC  protection  In 
Sectlcns  102(a)(ll)  and  202(c)(3)  of  FLPMA.  — 

Minerals  Management 

The  water  quality,  and  riparian/aquatic  habitat  management  goals  in 
relation  to  the  design  of  best  management  practices  for  minerals  development 
need  inclusion  in  Chapter  3.     The  RHP/EIS  needs  to  clarify  that  new  leases 
will   adequately  recognize  potential  environmental   restrictions  so  that  an 
adequate  base  Is  created  for  adding  site-specific  requirements  when 
applications  for  a  Permit  to  Drill   are  considered. 

It  appears  that  there  are  some  labeling  errors  in  the  amount  of  gas  that 
could  potentially  be  lost  under  the  Preferred  Alternative.     The  total  gas  lost 
from  the  three  WSAs  listed  in  Table  3-7  Is  2.6  billion  cubic  feet  (8CF), 
rather  than  2.6  million  cubic  feet  (MMCF)  as  indicated  on  page  13-55.     In 
addition,  our  calculations  resulted  in  an  estimated  8.1   BCF  of  gas  lost 
because  of  leasing  restrictions  for  all   areas,  rather  than  3.9 
Indicated  on  page  3-56. 


WCF  as 
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There  should  be  clarification  as  to  why  nutrient  parameters,  such  as 
phosphorus,  are  not  listed  as  a  major  concern  {page  2-18). 

We  commend  the  RMP  direction  of  reducing  diffuse  sources  of  salinity. 
Our  concerns  about  the  implementation  of  this  direction  are  inter-related  to 
the  othe-*  concerns  we  have  expressed  regarding  water  quality,  watershed 
soils,  and  vegetation  management.     A  stronger  planning  base  for  these 
resources  would  lend  much  stronger  support  to  the  nonpolnt  source  sallnl 
control  efforts.     We  would  Hke  to  see  the  projected  salinity  reductions 
quantified,   if  possible,  between  alternatives 

The  Intention  to  develop  "watershed  management  plans  for  all  erosion  and 
salinity  areas"  1s  common  to  both  Resource  Conservation  and  Preferred 
Alternatives   (pages  1-29  and  1-37).     We  agree  with  this  direction.     Project 
priorities,  and  basic  criteria  and  objectives  to  be  met  In  the  plans  need  to 
be  set  forth  In  the  RHP/EIS.     Correlation  with  the  applicable  208  water 
quality  management  plan(s)  should  be  clarified.     On  page  5-36,  we  bell 
the  development  of  "watershed  management  plans  for  all  erosion  and  sail 
areas"  needs  to  be  under  the  Resource  Conservation  Alternative  to  be 
consistent  with  Chapter 

The  RMP/EIS  needs  to  tan 
sediment  yields.  There  doesn 
need  to  AMP  development  and  other 

We  are  conce-ned  that  the  Preferred  Alternative  may  not  adequately 
address  the  aquatic/riparian  problem  areas.     Of  the  144  miles  of  Inventoried 
habitat.  94  percent   (over  135  miles)   is  in  fair  and  poor  condition 
(page  2-24).     The  Preferred  Alternative  targets  treatment  only  on  94  miles 
versus  249  miles  under  the  Resource  Conservation  Alternative.      It  appears  that 
treatment  in  addition  to  the  94  miles,  and  baseline  habitat  Inventories  and 
studies,  need  to  be  scheduled  in  the  RMP/EIS  in  order  to  substantially  1mprov( 
this  deteriorating  trend.     The  RHP/EIS  should  clarify  why  Interim  actions 
can't  be  taken  on  specific  areas  where  continued  riparian  degradation  is 
occurring   (such  as  along  Dry  Creek,   page  3-11).     Table  1-11   and     Chapter  3 
should  present  a  stronger  program  for  improving  riparian/aquatic  habitat  by 
being  more  specific  on  beneficial    impacts  to  be  achieved  under  each 
alternative.     For  example,  what  are  the  impacts  of  intensive  livestock  and 
wildlife  management  "on  an  additional   306  miles  of  habitat"   (page  1-43)?     In 
the  Interest  of  habitat  maintenance  and  improvement  on  the  San  Hlguel  River, 
we  would  like  to  see  the  discussion  on  page  2-24  be  more  specific  on  planned 
management  actions.  ^™" 

The  discussion  of  impacts  to  soil   and  water,   terrestrial  wildlife,  and 
aquatic  and  riparian  habitats  oolnts  to  Improvements  as  a  result  of  better 
vegetation  conditions.     However,   the  discussions  of  vegetation  are  not  clear 
about  what  these  plant  community  Improvements  will   be.     The  emphasis  Instead 
seems  to  be  on  Increased  livestock  forage  production. 
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Wilderness 

The  Preferred  Alternative  recommends  only  one  of  the  wilderness  study 
areas   (WSAs)   for  inclusion  in  the  National   Wilderness  Preservation  System 
(WWPS).     The  rationale  for  this  decision  needs  clarification.     The  WSA 
evaluations  indicate  that  the  non-recommended  areas  substantially  meet  the 
evaluation  criteria.      In  most  cases,   the  non- recommended  areas  contain 
ecological   diversity  that  is  either  non-existent  or  would  substantially  add 
the  ecological   diversity  of  the  NWPS. 

Monitoring 

We  have  several   concerns  regarding  the  monitoring  and  evaluation  plans 
addressed  In  Appendix  Seven   (pages  7-1   and  2).     Monitoring  of  vegetation, 
soils,  watershed,  and  water  quality /quantity  resources  are  of  specific 
concern.      Evidently,   the  monitoring/evaluation  plans  will   be  done  after  the 
final    RMP/EIS  Is  completed.     We  believe  that  the  RMP/EIS  development  process 
(including  public  and  inter-agency  involvement)   is  the  appropriate  mechanijm^ 
for  defining  these  plans.      In  addition  to  these  concerns,  we  would  like  to  see 
the  final   RHP/Record  of  Decisior  address  the  following  monitoring/evaluation 
concerns: 

-  water  quality  monitoring  intensity  necpssary  to  evaluate  adequacy  of  best 
management  practices  for  controlling  nonpolnt  source  pollutants 

(and  salinity  point  source  control   projects),  and  to  demonstrate  compliance 
with  State  water  quality  standards, 

-  consideration  of  both  chemical   and  biological   monitoring, 

-  water  quality  monitoring  responsibilities  of  BLH,  mineral   development 
lease/claim  holders,  and  other  State  and  Federal   agencies, 

-  vegetation  monitoring  intensity,   type,  and  priorities, 

-  funding  sources, 

-  pre-  and  post-development  monitoring  .■equlrements, 

-  corrective  actions  that  could  be  taken   In  the  various  situations  that  could 
arise   (other  than  amending  or  revising  the  RMP)  when  problems  are 
identified  by  monitoring, 

-  and  coordination  and  approvals  of  the  monitoring  and  remedial  action  plans 
by  other  relevant  agencies  including  State  water  quality  and  wildlife  *"~ 
agencies. 
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.v  .    BOX    715, 

u-rango,    CO   61301 
July    20,    l'-84 


RECEIVED 

Butmu  o*  LAfld  Msnagemani 


AUG    21984 

Ourango.  Colorado 


Kr  Dave  Miller,  Area  Kanaaer, 
San  Juan  Resource  Area  cfficc, 
Dureau  of  Land  I.anagement, 
701  Camino  del  ..io, 
Durango,  CC.  81301 

Dear  Kr  I iller; 

I  congratulate  you  on  the  Resource  Management 
Plan  which  you  have  prepared  for  the  San  Juan-Jan 
Kiguel  area  and  for  the  consideration  you  have  given 
to  all  of  the  interests  involved. 

You  and  your  staff  have  been  selected  to  manage 
a  portion  of  our  public  lands.  Je  have  charged  you 
with  the  task  of  overseeing  the  use  of  these  lands 
and  resources  "for  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
number  in  the  long  run."  Most  of  you  have  spent  years 
in  study  and  training  and  have  accumulated  years  of 
experience  in  various  aspects  of  t:.is  task,  i.ithout 
question  you  are  well  qualifier.  I  have  confiaenc^ 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  > ou  will  carry  out 
this  assignnent  to  t  e  best  of  your  ability. 

It  is  regreta^le  t..at  in  our  society  it  is  nec- 
cessary  for  you  to  expend  a  lar^e  share  of  your  time 
and  energy  in  explaining  yo--r  decisions  =nd  coiu-ucttni 
expensive  puolic  ..carinas    .  Lnf ortunatel--  we  cannot 
oeny  anyone  tie  opportunity  to  express  t  ,eir  cesires. 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE 

ENDANGERED  SPECIES 

140K  FEDERAL  BUTLDINC 

l25  SOUTH  STATE  STREET 

-."ALT  LAKE  CITY,  HTAH  84138- 1197 


SE 


August  1,  1984 


David  *.  Miller,  Area  Manager 

tar  Res  :  ir  re  Ai  »a 
Bureau  . f  Land  Management 
During  .  :  lorad 

Fred  L,  Bolwahnn,  Field 
f-j  iangei  :  i  Species  '  ft  Ice 

I   in  and  Wildlife  Service 
Salt   ike  City,    Utah 


RECEIVED 

'WW    •'  lor-   j  r  tonn&SflK1 


AUG    31984 
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SMT  'EIS    received   April    29. 
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DEFARTMENT  OF  NATURAL  RESOURCES 


August  1.  1984 


Mr.  Kannon  Richards.  State  01 re< 
U.S.  Bureau  of  land  Management 
1037  Twentieth  Street 
Denver,  Colorado  80206 

Dear  Mr.  Richards: 


He  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  review  the  draft  Resource 
Management  Plan  (RHP)  for  the  San  Juan/San  Miguel  Resou-ce  Management 
Area.  The  draft  RHP  Is  generally  well  done,  and  we  support  most 
features  of  the  preferred  alternative.  Me  are  particularly  pleased 
with  the  proposals  to  designate  the  Anasazl  Cultural  Multiple  Use  Area 
as  an  Area  of  Critical  Environmental  Concern  (ACEC).  to  create  the 
Dolores  River  Special  Recreation  Management  Area,  to  designate  the 
Tabeguache  Canyon  Outstanding  Natural  Area,  and  to  retain  the  McElmo 
Research  Natural  Area.  We  are  also  pleased  with  the  decision  to 
protect  wildlife  values  In  the  East  Cortez  KRCA  by  directing  coal 
leasing  to  other  areas.  Our  specific  comments  on  the  draft  RHP  follow. 

Anasazl  Cultural  Multiple  Use  Management  Area 

The  Sacred  Mountain  area  contains  world-class  cultural  resources 
that  must  be  protected.  If  managed  properly,  the  area  can  provide  a 
significant  boost  to  the  tourism  Industry  1n  the  area.  The  proposed 
ACEC  will  allow  continued  multiple  use  management  for  wildlife, 
grazing  and  resource  development.  Designation  should  give  the  area 
the  visibility  It  needs  to  attract  the  budget  required  for  proper 
management  of  cultural  resources- 
Wildlife 

^^  The  description  of  the  fish  and  wildlife  resources  Is  well  done 
and  Indicates  considerable  study  and  close  coordination  with  the 
Colorado  Division  of  Wildlife.  The  RHP  adequately  Identifies  impacts 
on  wildlife  from  the  four  alternatives  but  It  lacks  details  describing 
potential  conflicts.   For  Instance,  the  document  describes  Impacts  oF 
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"ofnTr  uses  of  public  land  but  does  not  discuss  development  of 
subdivisions.  Fairgrounds,  water  developments  and  mining  construction 
on  private  land  adjoining  BLH  land.   A  strong  mitigation  plan  and  a 


u.  the  maintenance  of  fish  and 
if  midlife  should  be  Involved  In 
lated  plans. 


good  monitoring  system 

wildlife  resources.   The  Division 

the  annual  work  plans  for  wildlife  i 

The  preferred  alternative  benefits  terrestrial  wildlife  and 
realistically  provides  for  other  uses.  Aquatic  wildlife  does  not 
receive  as  many  benefits  under  the  preferred  alternative  as  It  would 
under  several  other  alternatives.  He  believe  more  intensive 
vegetative  management  could  significantly  Improve  wildlife.  The 
preferred  alternative  should  Incorporate  enough  protective  measures  to 
Insure  the  maintenance  of  big  game  populations.  The  East  Cortex  KRCA 
is  of  particular  concern  because  U  provides  several  thousand  acres  of 
critical  deer  and  elk  winter  range  and  1s  a  major  migration  route 
Detween  summer  and  winter  ranges.  Protection  of  several  areas  is 
essential,  including  East  Cortei  KRCA,  Dolores  River.  Weber  and 
Henefee  Mountains,  Cross,  Cahone,  and  Squaw/Papoose  Canyons, 
Tabeguache  Creek  and  Ewlng  Mesa.  Designation  of  public  lands  west  of 
Cortez  as  an  ACEC  should  provide  additional  protection  for  critical 
wildlife  habitat. 
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dispose  of  21.800  acres  of  public 
int  adverse  effect  upon  fish  and 
•  request  that  the  Olvlslon  of 
aluate  all  public  lands  scheduled 
nt  wildlife  habitat  for  possible 
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pleased  that  the  draft  RHP  recommends  retention  of  the  BLH 

atural  Area  designation  and  boundaries  for  the  McElmo 

itural  Area  (RNA),  and  that  the  identified  area  will  be 

tanaged  for  research  and  educational  purposes.  However,  the  status  of 

I  the  HcElrao  RNA  In  the  various  proposed  alternatives  In  the  BMP  Is 

'  sing.   The  preferred  alternative  for  the  RMP  should  explain  how 

J  the  McElmo  RNA  will  be  managed.   The  explanation  could  be  similar  to 

1  |  Q  —  3  tne  "special  management  areas*  section  In  the  'current  management  (no 

action)  alternative.'   The  RMP  Preferred  Alternative  Map  (west  half) 

should  Identify  the  McElmo  Research  Natural  Area. 

If  the  status  of  the  mineral  withdrawal  for  the  RNA  is  In 
question,  the  RMP  should  clarify  the  Issue.  He  recommend  that  the 
mineral  withdrawal  for  McElmo  RNA  be  retained.  He  support  application 
of  a  no  surface  occupancy  stipulation  for  oil  and  gas  leasing  to  the 
entire  McElmo  RNA.   Specific  stipulations  applied  to  the  McElmo  RNA 
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should  guide  other  mineral  exploration  and  development  activities  In 
that  area  and  should  be  completed  during  the  "application  for  a  poralt 
to  develop"  (APO)   process. 

The  effect  of  Intensive  grazing  on  the  herpetologlcal  fauna  In 
the  McElmo  RNA  was  discussed  during  a  meeting  between  Blfl  and  Natural 
Areas  Program  personnel  in  Durango  on  January  10,  1984.  Some  1977 
studies  of  the  area  Identified  the  effects  of  grazing  on  the  McElmo 
RNA  .  BLM  personnel  Indicated  that  the  grazing  situation  at  McElmo 
RNA  would  be  re-evaluated  after  the  RHP  was  approved  and,  based  on  the 
re-evaluation,  adjustments  in  AUNs  could  be  made.  Those  at  the 
meeting  also  discussed  the  possibility  of  cooperative  studies  of 
HcElmo  RNA  by  BLH  and  Colorado  Division  of  Ulldllfe,  If  funds  become 
available. 

HUderness 
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He  support  the  proposal  to  des 
Oolores  River  Canyon  area.  He  urg 
dec  1 s 1 on  not  to  des 1 gna te  other  i 
ecological  diversity  alternative 
proposed  wilderness  areas  In  the  Sa 
a  balanced  approach  to  wlldi 


Ignate  a  wilderness  area  for  the 
•  you  to  reconsider  the  proposed 
wilderness  areas.  He  prefer  the 
of  the  draft  RHP  for  managing 
i  Juan  Resource  Area.  It  provides 
eslgnatton  and  protects  areas  that 
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have   Important   wilderness   characteristics.    Falling   wilderness 
designation,  we  support  the  proposal  to  restrict  motorized  access  and 
i  for  no-surface  occupancy  stipulation  on  oil  and  gas  leasing 
of  the  HSAs  that  can  be  reached  by  directional  drilling. 

Special   BLM  management  guidelines  and  recognition  of  tha 

ileal  importance  of  the  Coyote  Hash  area  should  accompany  a 

llderness  designation  of  the  Oolores  River  Canyon.   The  final  RHP 

hould  Include  provisions  and  management  commitments  for  formal 

the  natural  values  of  Coyote  Hash  as  an  RNA,  If  the 

Canyon  Is  not  designated  wilderness  by  Congress. 

—~  Bureau  of  Reclamation  proposals  for  deep-well  Injections  of 
saline  water  in  the  area,  as  part  of  an  effort  to  control  salinity  In 
the  Colorado  River,  may  conflict  with  wilderness  designation  and 
management.  The  proposals  call  for  wells  In  Range  19  Hest,  Township 
4J  North.  Section  36  and  possibly  Range  18  Hest,  Township  47  North, 
Section  31.  The  wells  are  expected  to  remove  180.000  tons  of  salt 
annually  ~  rather  than  the  figure  of  107,000  used  on  page  2-20  of  the 
Supplement.  He  urge  you  to  determine  which  figure  1s  correct.  Tho 
"   onfllct  between  salinity  control  and  wilderness  and  the 
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discrepancy  about  salt  loading  need  further  review.  He  Intend  to 
study  Bureau  of  Reclamation  recommendations  on  well  sites.  HUderness 
boundaries  should  not  preclude  essential  options  for  the  salinity 
control  project. 


We  are  examining  tne  proposed  HSAs  and 
commendations  to  you  on  wilderness  deslgnatlons. 


Addltlonal  consents 


Attached  to  this  letter  an 
paleontologlcal  sites,  scientific 
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San  Juan/San  Miguel   Resource  Management  Plan 
Detailed  Comments 


Page  1-18:     Table  1-4'should  be  changed.     The  dates  for  elk  calving 

grounds   should  be  5/1   to  7/1   and  the  dates   for  sage  grouse  strut- 
m—    Ing  grounds   should  be  3/15  to  5/31. 


page  2-27:     Table  2-13  shows   Tabeguache  Creek  as  having  Rainbow  and 
Brown  trout  and  suckers  present.     Since  the  lower  end  often  dries 
up  where  are  the  brown  trout   located?     He  did  stock  brook  and 
rainbow  trout   here    In  1971. 
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Page  3-30:  Under  Energy  and  Minerals,  we  disagree  that  the  Resource 

Utilization  Alternative  Impact  on  wildlife  would  be  similar  to  tht 
Resource  Conservation  Alternative.  Emphasizing  mineral  develop- 
ment will  have  a  much  greater  Impact  than  the  protection  afforded 

It         by  the  latter  alternative. 

Page  3-55:  The. last  paragraph  proposes  560  acres  In  Tabeguache  Creek 
be  designated  an  Outstanding  Natural  Area.  He  would  suggest  this 
acreage  be  increased  to  protect  more  of  its  cultural  and  wildlife 


The  Resource  Conservation  Map  has  areas  marked  *Les"  but  there  Is  no 
y.  Apparently  this  refers  to  ACEC's  but  are  not  shown  on  the 
red  Alternative  map.  Hhy  not? 
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Coyote  Hash  Within  the  (Polo 
CNAP  supports 


;  River  Canyon  HSA) . 
Ies1gnat1 


the  Dolores  River  Canyon 
HUderness  Study  Area  (HSA).   Coyote  Hash  (see  enclosed  boundaries),  a 
major  tributary  of  the  Oolores  River  and  within  the  USA.  was 
Identified  by  the  Colorado  Natural  Heritage  Inventory  and  BLH 

botanists  as  habitat  for  several  plants  "c  '-1 

Colorado: 


special 


1  (rare)  In 


Category  2    Candidate  for  federal  listing 
as  threatened  or  endangered. 

G1S1        Critically  Imperiled  globally 
and  In  Colorado  because  of 
extreme  rarity;  endangered 
throughout  range;  1  to  5  known 
occurrences  In  Colorado, 
especially  vulnerable  to 
extirpation. 
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HmLU  eastwoodlae         63S1 


i  contains  a  plant  . 


OryeopsU  hymenoldes 
-  Stloa  comata 
Great  Basin  Grass- 
land (relict) 


Critically  Imperiled  globally 
and  In  Colorado  because  of 
extreme   rarity;  endangered 
throughout  range;   1   to  S  known 
occurrences   In  Colorado. 
especially  vulnerable  to 

extirpation. 


Very  rare  and  local  over  range; 
restricted  and  threatened 
throughout  range;  critically 
imperiled  In  Colorado  because 
of  extreme  rarity. 
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elation  of  special 


to 


ange; 


Globally  Imperiled  am 
endangered  throughout 
Imperiled  In  Colorado 
because  of  rarity  and  vulm 
to  extirpation  In  Colorado 


This  plant  association  nay  once  have  been  common  In  southeastern  Utah  and 
southwestern  Colorado.   It  Is  now  known  from  only  a  few  Isolated  mesas  in 

:ern  Montrose  County,  Colorado,  and  an  Inaccessible  part  of 
Canyonlands  National  Park  In  Utah. 

Spring  Creek  (Paradox  Preserve). 

This  site,  also  Identified  by  the  Colorado  Natural  Heritage 

ntory.  contains  the  best  known  occurrences  In  the  world  of  the 

federally  endangered  plant  species,  Cchlnocercus  trlqlochldlatus  var 

wis.  More  than  300  Individuals  occur  on  the  site.  CNAP  recommends 
that  8lm  recognize  the  site  and  provide  special  management  area 
guidelines  for  the  site  In  the  RHP.  Detailed  Information  on  the  site 
should  not  be  disseminated  to  the  public  because  of  the  sensitivity  of 
the  plant  to  collecting  and  Its  desirability  for  collection.  This  site 
might  be  afforded  adequate  protection  by  91"  under  formal  SNA  designation 
of  the  site  for  other  reasons.  CNAP  may  request  permission  from  6LM  for 
the  Colorado  Natural  Areas  Council  to  consider  the  site  for  registration 
upon  the  completion  of  our  evaluation  of  the  site. 
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East  Paradox  Creek. 

"   This  site,  also  Identified  by  the  Colorado  Natural  Heritage 
Inventory,  contains  the  best  known  occurrence  of  luplnus  erases 
(Category  2  -  candidate  species  for  federal  listing  as  threatened  or 
endangered;  and  G2S2  rank  --  Imperiled  globally  and  endangered  throughout 
range  and  In  Colorado;  vulnerable  to  extirpation  in  Colorado).   The  Cast 
Paradox  Creek  site  should  be  Identified  In  the  WP  with  specific 
management  prescriptions  for  the  site.   The  Colorado  Native  Plant  Society 
has  proposed  this  site  to  Bin  as  an  ACEC.  CNAP  Is  evaluating  the  Cast 
Paradox  Creek  site  prior  to  requesting  permission  from  BLH  for  the 
Natural  Areas  Council  to  consider  placement  of  the  site  on  the  Colorado 
Natural  Areas  Program  Registry.  Ue  expect  to  complete  our  evaluation  by 
this  fall. 


Paleontoloqlcal  Sites. 

The  BLH  Geological  Advisory  Group  1s  evaluating  several  Identified 
paleontologlcal  localities  along  the  San  Miguel  River  (near  Placervllle) 
and  near  Paradox,  Colorado.  The  location  of  the  localities,  the  extent 
and  quality  of  the  fossil  material,  and  appropriate  management  recom- 
mendations will  be  Included  in  the  Geological  Advisory  Group's  report  to 
BIN  scheduled  to  be  submitted  In  September.  The  Paleontology  section  of 
jjje  RHP  does  not  cite  specific  protective  measures  to  be  Instituted  by 
BLM  on  paleo  sites  nor  does  Appendix  5.  'Emphasis  Areas/Management 
Guidance,'  contain  directions  for  managing  these  sites.  Appropriate 
protection  and  management  for  Identified  paleo  sites  should  be  Included 
In  the  RHP. 

Other  Comments 


In  Appendix  6.  'Best  Management  Practices.*  the  RHP  should  Include 
commitments  to  protect  federal  candidate  (Categories  1  and  2)  plant  and 
animal  species.  Adequate  protection  of  these  species  should  help  to 
prevent  the  listing  of  the  plant  and  animal  taxon  as  threatened  or 
endangered  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 


In  Appendix  T,  given  the  poor  state  I 
western  Colorado,  monitoring  and  evaluate 
plant  taxa  which  are  nationally  rare  or  r, 
Monitoring  and  evaluating  rare  plant  habV 
with  the  range  program,  with  some  habitat' 
areas.  Lesquerella  p 


f  botanical  knowledge  of  south- 
n  of  essential  habitat  for 
re  in  Colorado  If  Important, 
ats  should  occur  In  conjunction 
being  used  as  baseline  study 


a  and  Phlox  caryophylla.  USFWS  Category  2 

plant  taxa.  may  occur  on  oLM-admlnlstered  land  In  the  Pagosa  Springs 
vicinity  and  should  be  Included  In  any  monitoring  and  evaluation  studies. 
CNAP  can  cooperate  with  BLN  In  the  design  and  implementation  of  these 
studies. 
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EJfcON  COMPANY  U  S.A. 


RECEIVED 

Bureau  Of  Land  Management 

AUG    ^  T9A4 

Durangu,  Colorado 
August    1 ,    1984 


Mr.   David  J.  Miller 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
San  Juan  Resource  Area 
Room  102,    Federal   Building 
701    Camino  del   Rio 
Ourango,   Colorado     81301 


Mr. 


ille: 


Exxon  Company,  U.S.A.  is  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  San 
Juan/San  Miguel  Draft  Resource  Management  Plan  and  Environmental  Impact 
Statement  (DRMP/EIS).  Exxon  has  a  strong  interest  in  the  planning  process  *~ 
federal  public  lands  because  many  of  these  lands  have  potential  for  i 
discovery  and  production. 


ll   and  gas 


We  have  reviewed  the  San  Juan-San  Miguel  DRMP/EIS  and  Found  the  publication  to 
be  well-written  and  well-documented.  The  joint  release  of  the  Wildernesa 
Technical  Supplement  and  the  DRMP/EIS  allowed  For  an  expedient  and  thorough 
analysis.      We  commend  the  San  Juan  Resource  Area's    interdisciplinary    team    and 

r  its  range  oF  alternatives  and  their 
■ll  and  gas  exploration  and  development 
encouraging  to  see  oil  and  gas  considered  as  a 
le  impacts  on  oil  and  gas  by  the 
aluated.  Most  important,  the  Bureau 
h  exist  between  the  development  oF 
suosurtace  resources  such  as  oil  and  gas  and  the  protection  oF  surFace 
resources  like  the  Anasazi  archeologic  sites  and  Wilderness  Study  Areas.  We 
Found  the  discussion  on  geology  and  minerals  to  be  realistic  in  terms  oF  oil 
and  gas,    uranium,   vanadium,    coal,    and  carbon  dioxide   resources. 


staFf  fo 

thei 

r  eFforts. 

We    ex  ami 

ned 

he   DRMP/EIS   do 

cument 

impacts, 

part 

cularly   as    it    rt 

lates   t 

activities.      E 

xxon   Finds   it    vt 

ry  enco 

multiple 

use 

resource.       In 

additic 

unplemeri 

tatic 

n   oF   each   alte 

mat  ive 

recognize 

a  anc 

addresses   the  c 

onflict 
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Mr.   David   J.    Mille 
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discussion: 


illy  concurs  with  the  recommendations  of  the  preferred  alternative 
option  of  the  wilderness  issue.  While  we  endorse  your  "unsuitable 
iss"  designation  for  the  seven  Wilderness  Study  Areas,  we  do  not 
i  Dolores  Canyon  WSA  should  be  recommended  for  withdrawal  as 
We  believe  the  resource  potential  for  Dolores  Canyon  should  be 
msidered    in    any    land    use    plan  based   on    the    following   geologic 


The  Dolores  Canyon  Wilderness  Study  Area,  in  Montrose 
County,  lies  within  an  oil  and  gas  producing  fairway.  8oth 
the  oil  industry  (by  virtue  of  pre-fLPMA  leases)  and  the 
government  (through  theDRMP/EIS  Impact  analysis)  recognize 
the  high  oil  and  gas  potential  present  under  the  Dolores 
Canyon  WSA.  Exxon  explorat lonists  are  confident  that  the 
necessary  elements  of  source  rock,  stratigraphy,  structure, 
end  reservoir  rock  are  present;  and  given  the  proper 
combination,  could  yield  hydrocarbons.  Our  belief  in  this 
potential  has  resulted  in  Exxon's  acquisition  of  leases  in 
three  land  blocks  in  and  adjacent  to  the  Dolores  Canyon 
WSA.  We  believe  the  oil  and  gas  potential  for  Dolores 
Canyon  is  probably  similar  to  the  Southeast  Lisbon  field, 
12  miles  to  the  southwest  or  Dolores  Canyon  in  San  Miguel 
County.  Southeast  Lisbon  has  a  publ ished  est  imated 
ultimate  recovery  of  8.3  billion  cubic  feet  of  gas  and 
104,000  barrels  of  gas  condensate. 

The  specific    location,    size,    and   economic    potential    of    the   Dolores   Canyon 
prospect    ere    unknown    at    this    time,    but    its   existence    and    value    should   be 

considered  and  accomodated  in  land  use  planning. 


The  BLM,  in  its  Preferred  Alternative 
leasing  which,  in  combination  with  dired 
oil  and  gas  potential  of  seven  Wilde 
advisability  of  such  leasing,   especially 


for  the  San  Juar 
as  will  effectivi 
n.  Limits  or 
i  up  to  30*  fr 
many  cases  deviation 
drill    depths. 


ommend3  No  Surface  Occupancy  (NS0) 
il  drilling,  is  used  to  address  the 
s  Study  Areas.  We  question  the 
ireas  which  have  shallow  pays  as  is 
Area.  in  many  instances,  denial  of  surface 
an  area  from  oil  and  gas  exploration  or 
1  drilling  ere  economic  and  mechanical.  Hole 
are  possible  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  but  in 
much  more   restrictive,   especially   for   shallow 


Mr.   David  J.   Hille 


August    1 ,    1984 


We  believe  the  BLH  should  recognize  that  while  the  technology  for  directional 
drilling  is  quite  advanced  and  useful,  the  Bureau  should  exerciae  practical 
restraint    in  suggesting  directional  drilling  as  a  ready  alternative    to   surface 

lhank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  San  Juan-San  Miguel  Resource 
Area  Draft  Resource  Management  Plan.  Should  you  have  any  further  questions  or 
if  we  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please  contact  Mr.  Amos  Plants 
(503-789-7**0)   or   Mr.    fernando  Blackgoat    (303-789-7488)    in  our  Denver  office. 

Sincerely, 
C.   L.   Wilmott 


Hr.  W.  R.  Campbell 

Mr.  R.  R.  Dern 

Mr.  A.  A.  Plante 

Mr.  H.  W.  Preetorlus 

Mr.  0.  C.  Rosenbaum 

Mr.  T.  F.  Walsh 
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RockK  /Mountain 

Oil  &  Gas  Association,  Inc. 


Ountngo.  Colorado 


*  BUIIOING  •  OENVEH   COLORADO  80Z02 


August    1,    1984 


Mr      Dave   J.    Miller 
Area   Manager,    Montrose    Di 
Bureau   of   Land   Management 
701    Camino   del    Rio 
Durango,    CO   81301 

Dear   Mr-    Miller: 
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n    areas.       Existing 
Withdrawing   these   a 


ient*l  statutes  and  regulations  provide 
/e  environmental  values  on  all  public 
itn  oil  and  gas  leasing  is  an  unnecessary 
tep  and  one  which,  as  the  Interior  Board  of  Land  Appeals  has  ruled  in 
umerous  instances,  should  not  be  taken  except  in  the  most  extreme 
ircumstancea,  and  after  analyzing  all  of  the  alternatives.  Specifically 
efer  to  the  case  of  Robert  C  Lynn,  76  IBLA  383,  and  the  BLM  Instruction 
emorandum    84-254    which    provides    instruction    to    the    field    on    compliance 


If  companies  can  develop 
acceptable  to  the  BLM,  then 
considered.      Clearly   a   no   a 


;cision   to   permit    such   operations    should   be 

'-lease  decision,  yet  would  permit  companies 
■nt  to  the  BLM  a  responsive  operating  plan 
ictivity   in   the   area.      If    such    plans   can   be 


I  am  writing  on  behalf  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Oil  and  Gas  Association  (RMOCA) 
to  comment  on  the  Resource  Management  Plan  ( RMP )  for  the  San  Juan/San  Miguel 
Resource  Area.  RMOCA  is  a  trade  association  whose  members  account  for  more 
than   90Z   of    the    exploration    for    oil    and    gas    in    the    eight-state    region    it 
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We  are  fortunate  to  have  the  Shell  McElmo  Dome  project  operati 
Resource  Area.  It  is  an  excellent  example  of  effective  co-ex is 
cultural  preservation  and  oil  and  gas  development.  We  believe 
high    potential     for    oil    and    gas     in    this    area,    both    wildernei 
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anally,  considering  the  significant  pot. 

a.  that  the  "no  leasing"  restrictions  < 
he  Cross,  Cahone  and  Squaw/Papoose  Canyon  ar 


for  oil,  gas  and  COi  in 
ntal  protection  stipu- 
and  should  be  lifted  in 
id  the  Menafee  and  Weber 


Very  .truly  yours. 

.Jt,J&L 
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United  StJtes  Department  of  the  Interior 

BUREAU  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Ai.uuQutnyut    tin  \  timet 
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340-Rights  Protection 


AUG    o  1934 


Ounuiflo,  ColorctJo 


Dave  F.   Miller,   Area  Manager 
San  Juan  Resource  Area-BUM 
Roan  102,   Federal  Bldg. 
701  Camino  del  Rio 
Durango,  Colorado     81301 

Dear  Mr.  Millert 

We  received  your  Resource  Management  Plan  and  Environmental   Impact  Statement 
(BIS)   on  July  27,   1984,   and  requested  an  extension  of   the  comment  period.     We 
have  reviewed  the  EIS  as  part  of  the  United  States  trust  responsibility  for 
natural   resources  on   the  Ute  Mountain  Ute  and  Southern  Ute  Indian 
Reservations.     Our  comments  on  water  resource   impacts  are  outlined  below. 

1.  An  irretrievable  commitment  o£  water  is  part  of  every  consumptive 
use   in  the  management  plan.     These   should  be  estimated  and 
explicitly  acknowledged.     Coal  mining  on  46,000  leased  acres  could 
have  a  particularly  large  impact  on  water  depletion. 

2.  Mine  dewatering  will  have  an  impact  on  neighboring  properties  off 
the  public  lands.     Lease  areas  adjoin   the  Indian   reserved  trust  . 
lands  for  many  tens  of  miles.     The  effect  on  groundwater  levels 
and  availability  of  supply  on   the   reservations  should  be   identified. 


3. 


Tne  report  notes  that  groundwater  moves  toward  the  low-lying  areas. 
Leachate  from  coal  lease  areas  such  as  along  Ute  Creek,  northeast  of 
Ignacio,  could  move  onto  and  degrade  waters  used  by  the  Southern  Ute 
in  this   irrigated  area. 

A  statement   regarding  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  depleted  by  the 
proposed  action,   the  streams  and  aquifers  affected,   and  the  magni- 
tude and  locality  of  water  quality  changes  should  be  added.     The 
particular  effects  on  the  lands  and  water  held   in   trust  by   the 
United  States   for  the  Ute  Reservations  should  be   thoroughly  discussed. 

Sincerely, 
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Assistant  Area  Director  (Trust) 
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July    29,    1984 


Bureau  of    Land 

Management 

San  Juan  Resou 

rce  Area 

Federal    Buildi 

"8 

701   Camino  del 

Rio 

Durango,    CO  81301 

Please     send 

a     copy  of    the  San 

Juan/San 

Miguel 

Resou 

rce 

Management 

Plan/Environme 

ntal    Impact    Stateme 

nt    to   the 

following  addr 

Mrs. 

Teres 

a   Seams te 

3847 

Orion 

Court 

Boulder.    CO  80302 

Also,      could 

you  make  a  no 

e  of 

my   initia 

eomnten 

ts   rega 

rdi 

g     proposed 

coal       leasing 

in   the  Cortez 

Pagos 

a   Springs 

Area, 

as  a   la 

ndo 

ner    in 

the 

Hesperus-Breen 

area. 

COMMENTS: 
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behind). 


The  conflict  this  leasing  proposal  will  generate  with  local  landowners 
and  ranchers  (ourselves  included)  hopefully  will  cause  BLM  to  rethink 
its  function  as  a  land  management  office.  Despite  this  current 
administration's  philosophy  of  budgeting  its  defence  projects  by 
bankrupting  the  country  and  selling  off  its  assets  in  unprecedented 
amounts,  your  Job  is  to  nanage  the  land  for  long-term  benefit...  not  to 
blindly   follow  short-sighted   leadership. 


^C*X~ 


RECEIVED 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 


AUG    6B84 

Durango,  Colorado 
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NUCLEAR  REGULATORY  COMMISSION 
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Mr.    Dave  J.   Miller,  Area  Manager 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
San  Juan  Resource  Area 
Room  102,   Federal   Building 
7U1    Camino  del   Rio 
Durango,   Colorado  81301 


Dear 


Mille 
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In  response  to  the  letter  dated  April    1984  from  Paul   W.   Arrowsmith, 
we  have  reviewed  the  Draft  Environmental    Impact  Statement   (EIS) 
prepared  by  the  U.S.   Department  of   Interior  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
for  the  San  Juan/San  Miguel    Resource  Management  Plan.     Our  review  was 
directed  to  whether  the  action  described  in  the  draft  EIS  involved 
matters  within  our  jurisdiction  by  law  or  special   expertise  or  had 
any  potential    impact  on  NRC  licensed  facilities.     No  potential   effects 
were  identified;   therefore,  we  have  no  specific  comments  on  the  draft 
EIS. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  review  the  draft  document. 

SincereJy, 


fij^M- 


Richard  H.  Vollmer,  Director 

Division  of  Engineering 

Office  of  Nuclear  Reactor  Regulati 
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Area  Manager 


San  Juan  Resi 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

United  States  Department  of  In 

Room  102,    Federal  Building 

701  Camino  del  Rio 

Durango,  CO     81301 


Dear  Mr.   Miller: 


RECEIVED 

wuofLarxJMBnaoeme. 

AUG  1  6  1984 


Dunsngo.  Colorado 


San  Juan/San  Miguel  Draft 
Resource  Management  Plan/ 

Environmental   Impact  Statement 


Thank  you  for  sending  the  Draft  Resource  Management  Plan/ 
Environmental   Impact  Statement   (the  "Draft  RMP")   for  Western  Nuclear, 
Inc.    ("Western")   to  review  and  upon  which  these  comments  are  based. 
We  apologize  for  submitting  these  comments  after  the  July  28,    1984 
deadline,   and  hope  that  they  can  be  considered  without  causing  undue 
inconvenience.     As  you  know  from  our  previous  correspondence  dated 
March  7  and  March  20,    1984,  Western  owns,   leases  or  otherwise 
controls  approximately  one  thousand   five  hundred   (1,500)   unpatented 
mining  claims  which  are  located  either  within  or  adjacent  to  the 
lands  which  comprise  the  Cross  Canyon  and  Squaw/Papoose  Canyon 
Wilderness  Study  Areas  ( "WSAs" )    in  San  Juan  County,  Utah,   and  Dolores 
and  Montezuma  Counties,   Colorado. 

The  above-referenced  claims  were  located  both  prior  and 
subsequent  to  the  passage  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management 
Act   ("FLPMA"),  with  location  dates  beginning  in   1970  and  continuing 
through   1979,   and  some  curative  locations  performed  in   1983.     Western 
has  been  conducting  exploration  work   in  the  area  since   1976,   looking 
for  uranium  deposits  with  associated  vanadium.     The  drilling  results 
obtained  have  discovered  several  areas  of  mineralization  which 
Western  believes  could  be  developed  profitably  even  in  today's 
depressed  market.     Western  has  elected  not  to  conduct  development 
work  in  these  areas  at  this  time  for  reasons  which  are  unrelated  to 
the  potential  viability  of  the  deposits. 

For  these  reasons.  Western  concurs  with  the  Preferred 
Alternative  proposed   in  the  Draft  RHP,    insofar  as  the  Cross  Canyon 
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Mr.  David  J.  Miller 
August  15,  1984 
Page  Two 

and  Squaw/Papoose  Canyon  WSA's  would  both  be  recommended  as 
^onsuitable  for  wilderness  designation.  Western  is  concerned, 
however,  about  the  statement  that  these  areas  would  be  managed 
primarily  for  their  "cultural  resource  values"  (Wilderness  Technical 
Supplement  ("WTS")  pages  1-5  and  1-7)  under  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management's  ("BLM's)  Interim  Management  Policy  ("IMP")  for  a  period* 
of  time  sufficient  to  allow  Congress  to  make  the  Einal  suitable/ 
nonsuitable  decision.  The  chart  on  page  1-36  of  the  Draft  RMP,  which 
lists  the  resource  emphasis  of  alternative  land  uses  in  the  WSAs  and 
in  which  "minerals"  are  listed  last  in  all  three  (3)  WSAs  in  which  it' 
bears  out  that  the  BLM  intends  to  restrict  and  impede 
"neral  development  in  these  areas. 

The  IMP  provides,  as  a  general  directive,  that  unpatented  mining 
claims  will  be  managed  under  the  nonimpairment  criteria,  unless  the 
claims  had  a  discovery  (under  the  "prudent  man"  test)  on  or  before 
October  21,  1976,  and  unless  the  claimant's  rights  would  be 
interfered  with.   If  both  conditions  are  satisfied,  the  claim  is 
considered  by  the  BLM  to  be  a  "valid  existing  right"  and  the 
impairing  activities  would  be  allowed,  subject  to  the  "unnecessary 
and  undue  degradation"  standard.  To  be  accorded  such  favorable 
treatment,  the  claimant  must  prove  to  the  BLM  that  a  discovery  did, 
in  fact,  exist  on  October  21,  1976  and  that  the  claim  continues  to  be 
supported  by  such  discovery.  If  there  was  no  discovery  before 
October  21,  1976  but  the  claims  were  actively  being  worked  on  or 
before  that  date,  the  claim  and  the  work  (along  with  its  impacts) 
would  be  considered  a  "grandfathered  use"  and  would  thus  be  allowed 
to  proceed  "in  the  same  manner  and  degree"  as  existed  on  the  cutoff 
date.  The  IMP  provides  that  the  standard  of  "same  manner  and  degree" 
includes  a  logical  progression  of  the  work  (either  geographically  or 
in  the  type  of  activity)  as  long  as  the  physical  impacts  are 
substantially  the  same. 

Western  believes  that  the  effect  of  managing  the  WSAs  primarily 
ultural  resource  values  and  of  placing  minerals  last  on  the 
emphasis  lists  will  be  to  stifle  mineral  exploration  and 
development  due  to  the  uncertainty  and  low  priority  afforded  to 

"  jes.  The  goal  of  all  mineral  exploration  is  the  discovery 
oT,  and  the  eventual  ability  to  extract,  minerals  by  the  most 
economic  and  efficient  methods.   If  a  mining  company  cannot  be 
substantially  assured  that  it  will  be  allowed  to  proceed  to  the 
extraction  phase  after  sending  large  amounts  of  funds  in  the 
exploration  and  development  phases  of  a  project,  the  company  will 
hesitate  before  investing  its  time,  money  and  personnel  in  the  area. 
The  BLM  has  recognized  the  mineral  potential  of  this  area  (Draft  RMP, 
pages  2-9  through  -11),  and  has  adopted  and  publicly  announced  a 
policy  of  actively  encouraging  and  facilitating  the  development  of 
land  mineral  resources  by  private  industry  (Draft  RMP,  page 
Therefore,  Western  is  unable  to  explain  why  mineral  resources 
•nsistently  given  such  a  low  emphasis  in  the  proposed  manage 
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BLM'; 


scheme.   It  is  possible  that  Western  is  misinterpreting  the 
j  objective,  although  the  phrase  "managed  primarily  for  cultural 
alues"  seems  faily  clear  and  seems  to  indicate  that 
minerals  will  not  be  accorded  their  full  share  of  emphasis  and 
attention.  Therefore,  Western  requests  that  the  BLM  reconsider  its 
resources  emphasis  for  the  Cross  Canyon  and  Squaw/Papoose  Canyon  WSAs 
to  make  mineral  development  the  dominant  use. 

Western  also  notes  that  the  discussion  outlining  the 
environmental  consequences  of  the  Preferred  Alternative  on  Energy  and 
Minerals  (Draft  RMP,  pages  3-54  through  -56)  does  not  mention 
locatable  minerals  and  unpatented  mining  claims,  and  wonders  whether 
this  was  merely  an  oversight.   Also,  in  describing  the  locatable  ,^^— 
minerals  portion  of  the  affected  environment  (Draft  RMP,  pages  2-9 
through  -11),  the  Draft  RMP  concludes  that  uranium  production  is  down 
and  offers  the  decreases  in  price  and  exploration,  and  several  mine 
closings,  as  support  for  that  conclusion.  While  Western  does  not 
necessarily  disagree  with  the  conclusion,  it  is  constrained  to  point 
out  that  the  decline  in  production  has  little,  if  anything,  to  do 
with  the  occurrence  or  quality  of  uranium  deposits  in  the  area,  and 
is  more  a  result  of  foreign  competition  and  the  political  aspects  of 
nuclear  power. 

western  appreciates  having  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  the 
Draft  RMP  and  WTS.   If  you  have  any  questions  concerning  any  of  the 
foregoing,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  me. 


RECEIVED 

Bureau  of  Land  Managw 

AUG  2  7  1984 

Durango.  Colorado 
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Very  truly  yours, 
Charles  H.   Brownman 
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La  Plata  County  Fairgrounds 

Agricultural  Extension  Building 

Durango,  Colorado 


Monday,  June  25,  1984 


12 

approximately  25  days  following  the  hearing. 

If  there  are  any  questions  on  the  hearing 
procedure,  we  will  answer  them  now. 

Okay.   We  will  begin  the  oral  statements. 
When  you  come  up  to  the  pod i  urn  as  I  call  you,  please 
state  your  name,  address,  and  the  organization  you 
represent,  if  any. 

Our  first  speaker  is  Henry  Wright. 

MR.  WRIGHT:   Thank  you. 

MR.  FLINN:   Henry,  I  am  going  turn  this  -- 
I've  got  a  little  egg  timer  here,  I'm  going  to  turn  it 
on  for  five  minutes  for  you  and  you  can  watch  it  and 
gauge  your  self . 

MR.  WRIGHT:   Thank  you,  my  name  is  Henry 
Wright,  my  address  is  Post  Office  Box  2312,  Durango, 
Colorado,  I  simply  represent  myself. 

I  have  been  to  fair  number  of  the  areas  here, 
but  the  one  I  would  especially  like  to  address  is  one 
that  I  visited  for  the  first  time  just  last  week. 
Namely  the  Squaw/ Papoose  area. 

1  visited  the  area  last  Thursday  with  several 
professional  archaeologists, 

I  think  that  the  comments  which  I  could  make 
upon  the  Squaw/Papoose  area  would  be  applicable  for 
practically  any  other  areas,  but  again,  the  beauty  of 
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the  wilderness  area  is  that  there's  a 

iwayE  something  out 

there  to  explore,  there  is  always  son 

ething  new  to 

discover . 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  at 

least  in  the 

Squaw/Papoose  area  that  there  are  a  r 

umber  of  priceless 

resources,  by  priceless  resources  we 

are  not  only 

speaking  of  the  ruins  of  which  there 

is  a  considerable 

variety,  of  a  number  of  different  era 

s,  but  also  such 

things  that  perhaps  in  the  Southwest 

we  are  beginning  to 

take  for  granted  but  we  must  not  take 

for  granted  if  we 

wish  to  keep  our  wilderness  heritage 

alive. 

These  are  such  things  as  c'. 

ean  air,  unscarred 

landscape,  maybe  even  such  things  as 

looking  at  a 

landscape  and  looking  off  in  the  dist 

ance  at  a    horizon 

line  and  not  seei  ng  it  mar  red  by  powt 

r  lines. 

The  only  way  that  which  we 

can  hope  to  save 

our  heritage,  is  to  place  it  in  some 

sort  of  a  permanent 

wilderness  area,  and  this  would  mean 

some  sort  of  a 

place  where  it  could  not  b«  taken  in 

or  out  of 

wilderness  simply  at  the  whim  of  whoever  the  present  — 

whoever  the  present  Congress  may  be  or  whoever  the 

present  President  might  be.   This  is 

a  priceless 

heritage  which  must  be  saved  for  all 

It  must  be  saved 

for  all  of  us,  not  only  for  those  of 

us  in  this  room. 

not  only  for  those  of  us  in  the  Durango,  Cortez,  or  Dove 
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Creek  are 

a,  but  it  must 

be  also  be  saved  for  ou 

children, 

and  for  our  gi 

andchildren. 

And  perhaps  not  even  for  our  personal 

children 

and  for  o 

ur  grandchildren,  we  must  also  keep  in 

mind 

that  ther 

e's  a  fair  number  of  people  who  do  not 

live  in 

the  South 

west,  we  must  also  save  the  heritage  f 

ar  people 

who  live 

in  places  like 

Trenton,  New  Jersy,  and 

Omaha, 

Nebraska, 

and  Los  Angeles,  California.   We  must 

save  it 

for  their 

children  and 
Thank  you. 

.heir  grandchildren  as  w 

all. 

MR.  CHAIRMAN: 

Thank  you,  Henry? 

The  next  speaker  is  Clay  Goldberg. 

MR.  GOLDBERG: 

My  name  is  Clay  Goldbe 

rg  and  I 

live  at  564  East  Second 

Avenue. 

And  I  read  ju 

;t  a  portion  of  the  Plan 

,  and 

would  lik 

e  to  just  comm 

;nt  that  any  of  these  pi 

ans  that 

I  have  se 

en  implemented 

whether  it  be  City  pla 

nning,  or 

wildernes 

s,  or  any  type 

of  these  plans,  be  it 

recommend 

ations,  or  act 

jal  law  that  they  want  t 

o  set 

down  no  it 

atter  how  it's 

written  down,  it  seems 

to  be 

accepted 

as  law  in  the 

Euturtr.   And  there  seems 

to  be 

very  little  in  the  plan 

as  to  how  to  evaluate  t 

his  plan 

once  it's 

implemented. 

I  couldn't  find  very  li 

ttle 

language 

referring  us  t 

o    how  to  they're  —  how 

we  will 

evaluate 

tnis  plan  in  t 

le  future. 

And  I  find  it 

very  necessary  to  pr 

Dtect  the 

wi 

Lderness  areas,  or  pot 

ential  wilderness  ar 

Baa 

at  this 

ti 

me,  and  to  have  an  ong 

oing  evaluation  of  s 

ich 

a  plan 

so 

that  we  have  a  second 

chance  to  say,  okay 

we  do  want 

.o 

re  wilderness,  I  have 

just  returned  from  t 

raveling 

ex 

tensively  in  Europe  an 

d  Africa,  and  you  ca 

»'t 

believe 

ho 

w  fast  the  wilderness 

disappears,  and  once 

it 

s  gone. 

1 1 

rs  gone,  there  is  no  r 

eal  second  chance. 

So, 

what  I 

wo 

uld  like  to  see  in  the 

plan  is  some  way  to 

re- 

evaluate 

th 

e  plan,  and  to  give  ou 

rselves  a  second  cha 

ice 

to  say. 

ok 

ay,  it  could  be  wilder 
Thank  you. 

ness  a9ain- 

THE  CHAIRMAN: 

Do  you  have  a  quest 

LOn? 

KR.  FLINN:   No 

THE  CHAIRMAN: 

Thank  you. 

The  next  speak 

er  is  Joe  Pepi. 

My  name  is  Joe 

Pepi  and  my  address 

is 

Box  614, 

Ma 

icos,  Colorado,  81328. 
I  would  like  t 

o    speak  in  support  o 

' 

de 

signating  Ta be gauche  a 

nd  the  McKenna  Peak  arei 

s  as 

wi 

lderness,  I  think  that 

these  areas  represent  i 

ome 

un 

ique  wildlife  and  veae 

tation  and  landscape 

BI  t 

as  that 

ai 

e  important  to  protect 

The  wilderness 

-  I  ,t.n  the  resou 

ce 

area. 

ov 

er  90  percent  of  it,  e 

Yen  with  the  designatior 

of 
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It  - 

-  of  these  areas  ar 

d  the  others  that  are 

being 

cons 

idered,  will  for  tH 

e  most  part  still  be  open  to  oil 

and 

gas  leasing,  and  mi 

ning,  and  I  would  like  to  see 

these  last  --  these  fev 

areas  protected.   The  other 

reso 

urce  values  of  cour 

se  have  to  be  conside 

ed,  but 

thes 

e  areas  are  really 

unique,  and  they  represent  some 

thin 

gs  that  need  to  be 

protected  with  all  of 

the  other 

land 

uses  that  are  con: 

idered  for  a  resource 

area  are 

cons 

idered.   As  time  gc 

es  by  it  seems  there's  less  and 

lees 

chance  to  protect 

the  few  areas  of  natu 

al 

unaffected  lands,  and  so,  I  want  to  say  this 

against 

clos 

ing  those  areas  that  won't  designated. 

Thank  you. 

Can  you  hear 

is  this  bothering  yo 

>? 

MR.  PEPI:   Ho,  I  can  hear,  it's  kind  of  loud. 

THE  CHAIRMAN 

Thank  you. 

The  next  speaker  is  Glenn  Parton. 

HR.   PARTON: 

2845  Florida  Road. 

Reagan  and  h 

s  administration  are 

mti-nature. 

The 

pressure  comes  down  from  the  top  to  kill 

wilderness 

and 

convert  all  public 

lands  into  sources  of 

revenue , 

this 

is  what  the  Durango  BLH  is  doing.   They 

will  tell 

you 

that  they  are  recor 

unending  about  one-fou 

tth  o£  the 

acre 

age  within  the  Wilderness  Study  Areas  to 

:    wilderness 

desi 

gnation,  but  the  b 

g  picture  is,  that  th 

sy  control 
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almost  1,000,000  acres  of  land  in  Southwest  Colorado. 
And  after  several  years  of  reviewing  all  of  this  land, 
for  potential  wilderness  designation,  the  result  is  the 
Dolores  River  Canyon  area  only,  less  thar.  three  percent 
of  the  lands,  and  this  in  one  of  the  most  remote  and 
undeveloped  areas  of  the  country. 

The  rest  we  are  told  has  manageability 
problems,  conflicts  with  other  values,  or  does  not  score 
high  enough  on  the  visual  resource  management 
classification  process. 

Such  language  serves  the  real  purpose  of  the 
plan,  mystification,  the  hiding  of  political  decisions 
behind  complicated  bureaucratic  procedures. 

At  bottom,  the  issue  is  simply  that  the 
profiteers,  especially  the  oil  and  gas  companies,  ace 
demanding  free  enterprise  over  all  public  lands,  they 
fear  wilderness  designation  because  as  it  spreads,  it 
means  alternative  sources  of  energy  or  worse  still,  it 
is  a  noneconomic  relationship  to  the  earth.  And  who 
knows  where  this  might  lead. 

The  energy  companies  perceive  the  threat  and 
they  take  it  very  seriously,  and  this  is  why  even  small 
islands  of  wilderness  must  be  cleared  out  of  the  way,  so 
realistic  and  mature  people  can  go  to  work. 

The  BLH  agrees,  this  is  the  vicious  circle  we 
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are  caught  in 

and  it  must  be  broke 

n  at  the  local  le 

vel. 

Thank  you. 

THE 

CHAIRMAN:   Thank  you. 

The 

next  speaker  is  Lory 

Campos. 

MS. 

CAMPOS:   Post  Office 

Box  664,  Grand 

Junction 

Colorado. 

I  at 

n  here  representing  th 

e  200  member  Audu 

bon 

Society  of  Western  Colorado  that  is 

based  in  Grand 

Junction 

and 

of  course  our  main  ir 

terest  is  protecting 

wildlife 

habitat  and  we  would  like 

to  urge  that  the 

BLM 

reconsider  and  recommend  all  eight 

of  your  study  are 

as  wilderness 

as  it  appear  s  in  your 

preferred 

alternatives  that  you  are  saying  de 

velop  for  mineral 

leases. 

THE 

CHAIRMAN:   Thank  you, 

Lory. 

The 

next  speaker  is  Steve 

Gilsdorf . 

MR. 

GILSDORF:   I  live  at 

702  Florida  Road 

in 

Durango. 

I  got  this  little  yellow 

thing  here  in  the 

paper  from  the  BLH  Office  the  other 

day,  and  it  says 

clear  on 

page 

three,  that  BLM  plans 

to  develop 

approximately 

810,000  acres  for  lit 

estock  here,  at 

estimated  cos 

of  a  million  dollars 

,  and  I  thought  g 

iven 

that  you 

could  have  at  least  put  ou 

t  a  little  money 

for 

some  beer 

or  some' in  for  all  of  the 

se  environmental! 

sts 

here 

tonight,  you  k 

now,  it  would  be  a  nice  thing  for  you 

to  do,'  if  you '  ve  go 

t  an  eight  —  if  you've  got  a  million 

buck 

s  for  the  graze 

rs  you  could  have  a  little  bit  for 

all 

if  the  damn  env 

ironmentalists. 

Anyway,  I 

am  here  to  say  a  few  words  in  favor 

of  w 

Lldecness,  espe 

cially  desert  wilderness,  first  of 

all 

I  would  like  to 

compliment  you  men  on  selecting  the 

Dolores  River  Canyon  as  being  worthy  of  your  indorsement 

as  w 

ilderness,  I  th 

ink  it's  a  great  area,  it's  widely 

used 

right  now  for 

recreation,  and  I  want  to 

cong 

ratulate  you  on 

that.   There  were  seven  other  areas 

here 

that  were  not 

endorsed  as  wilderness  in  this  plan, 

I  th 

ink  they  should 

be  endorsed  and  I  encourage  you  to 

rewr 

ite  this  plan. 

and  include  them.   There  are  three 

reas 

Dns  why  I  feel 

this  way. 

First  of 

all,  these  areas  will  provide  some 

off- 

season  r ecreati 

on.   Anybody  that  lives  in  Durango, 

eally  anywhere 

in  this  portion  of  Colorado  realizes 

that 

tourism  is  a  b 

ig  part  of  the  economy  here,  these 

areas  will  provide 

tourism  if  the  off-season  and  in  the 

shou 

Ider  season  whe 

n  there  is  no  skiing,  there's  no 

back 

packing  up  in  the  mountains  or  whatever,  they'd  be 

per  f 

ect  for  that. 

Secondly , 

thes*  areas  would  add  to  the 

dive 

rsity  of  the  iia 

tional  Wilderness  Preservation 
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System,  if  you  look  at  the  end  of  this  Technical 
Supplement  here,  you  will  find  a  great  deal  about  the 
wilderness  areas  that  are  in  exsistence  and  the  proposed 
wilderness  areas  in  various  parts  of  the  west.   The  only 
type  of  pinon- juniper  or  canyon-type  wilderness  in 
existence  right  now  in  Western  Colorado  is  12,000  acres 
up  in  the  Black  Canyon  of  the  Gunnison,  that's  what  it 
says  in  here.   That's  a  pretty  long  drive  from  Durango 
to  go  up  there  and  be  able  to  hike  through  the  desert  a 
little  bit  without  motorbikes  and  jeeps  running  around. 
So,  I  think  these  areas  would  be  a  good  part  of  that. 
You  say  in  your  study  here  that  this  is  a  valid  and 
integral  part  of  the  evaluation  for  wilderness,  however, 
you  seem  to  ignore  it  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
document.   In  my  mind,  desert  wilderness  is  a  better 
representation  of  what  the  West  stands  for  than  most  of 
the  high  altitude  wilderness  areas  that  are  in  existence 
in  this  State,  to  me,  the  West  is  wide  open  lands,  it's 
arid  country,  these  lands  need  to  be  protected  and  be 
saved. 

And  I  don't  think  we  can  count  on  anybody  else 
to  do  it,  in  the  back  of  your  document  here  you  list  all 
of  areas  out  in  Utah,  well,  when  I  talked  to  Bruce  Flinn 
at  the  scoping  meeting  a  few  months  back,  he  told  me  a 
little  story  about  the  San  Juan  County  Commissioners, 
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they  said  that  as  far  as  they  were  concerned,  in  Utah, 
they  <*~>uld  prefer  no  wilderness  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River.   I  don't  think  we  can  count  on  the  Utah  blm  to 
recommend  any  wilderness  at  all,  so  it's  up  to  us  here 
in  Colorado. 

The  third  reason  I  think  we  need  to  preserve 
these  areas  is  simply  that,  preservation,  these  areas 
obviously  have  no  great  potential  for  resources,  they 
have  been  sitting  there  for  years  and  years,  resources 
have  been  developed  all  around  them,  they  still  sit 
there,  they  have  not  been  touched  yet,  they  are  defacto 
wilderness,  they  should  be  kept  that  way,  just  like 
Mr.  Wright  said,  we  need  to  preserve  a  little  bit  of  the 
West  for  people  in  Omaha  and  New  Jersy. 

I  want  to  take  ]ust  a  quick  look  at  one 
example  of  what  I  thing  is  inadequate  here  and  that's 
the  Tabegauche  Creek  area  up  on  Uncompahgre  Plateau,  if 
you  look  on  page  2-4  of  this  document,  where  there's  a 
little  list  of  the  mineral  potential,  we'll  find  that 
the  mineral  potential  is  low  to  moderate  in  this  area, 
when  the  most  of  the  west  end  of  Montrose  County  was 
being  bulldozed  to  bits  in  the  uranium  boom,  Tabegauche 
Creek  was  untouched,  it  obviously  can't  have  very 
valuable  mineral  --  minerals  up  there,  secondly,  anybody 
that  knows  anything  about  the  geology  of  western 
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Colorado  knows  that  oil  and  gas  is  very 

specu 

lative 

on 

the  Uncompahgre  Plateau. 

Then  turn  over  to  page  2-40  ir 

the 

documen 

here  and  you  will  see  the  wilderness  val 

ues  listed, 

it 

has  the  appropriate  size,  it's  7,906  acr 

es,  i 

t  has 

naturalness,  it  has  outstanding  oportunities 

for 

solitude,  it  has  the  outstanding  oportur 

ities 

for 

primitive  and  unconfined  recreation.   It 

has 

supplemental  values,  geologic  education 

1,  sc 

ientif i 

:, 

and  archaeological  values.   It's  also  a 

Natio 

nal  Ref 

age 

for  wildlife,  and  one  of  only  a  few  priE 

tine 

canyons 

along  the  Uncompahgre  Plateau.   This  are 

a  has 

no  lum 

Der, 

it  says  on  the  next  page,  it  has  no  pre- 

FLPMA 

leases 

it 

has  a  hundred  and  fifty  mining  claims  which  a 

pparent 

iy 

for  uranium  and  vanadium,  I  don't  think 

there 

•  s  too 

TlUCh 

chance  of  that  being  developed  in  the  nc 

ar  fu 

ture, 

knowing  the  west  end  of  Montrose  County 

This  area  would  provide  all  of 

the 

necessa 

ry 

ingedients  to  wilderness,  it  would  add  t 

o  the 

divers 

ity 

of  the  National  Wilderness  Preservation 

Syste 

m,  it  w 

ould 

be  perfect  wilderness,  there's  no  conflj 

cts, 

there ' s 

no 

reason  why  this  area  cannot  be  wildernei 

s. 

I  looked  all  through  this  doci 

ment 

to  find 

* 

reason  why  there  is  none.   Finally  last 

night 

,  I  got 

the 

paper,  and  it  says  in  here  to  quote  Mr. 

Flinn 

,  these 

DU-2 
(138) 


areas 

just 

don't 

qualify  for  wilderness  designation. 

That's 

why  they  can ' t  be  wilderness ,  because 

they  ] 

ust 

don't 

qualify. 

I  beli 

eve  the  this  document  is  inadequate.   If 

that's 

the 

only 

reason  that  can  be  given  to  me  as  why 

these 

j  tea 

s  do  n 

ot  qualify,  the  document  is  inadequate. 

I  want 

to  know  why  Tabegauche  Creek  cannot  be 

wilder 

ness 

,  I  wa 

nt  to  know  specific  reasons  why  it 

cannot 

be 

wilder 

ness. 

I  thin 

k  most  of  the  other  units  in  this  area 

are  th 

e  sa 

me. 

I  thin 

k  if  you  gentlemen  have  any  integrity. 

whatso 

e  v  E  r 

,  when 

you  rewrite  the  final  Draft  on  this  you 

will  t 

ell 

us  why 

Tabegauche  Creek  cannot  be  wilderness. 

In  sum 

nary,  I  would  liTke  to  say  that  I  think 

the  BLM  mu 

st  rew 

rite  this  statement?  including  all  the 

Wilder 

n  e  B  B 

Study 

Areas  and  recommending  them  for 

wilder 

n  e  b  a 

,  they 

are  all  suitable  for  wilderness,  they 

have  1 

ittl 

e  conflict  with  any  other  needs,  especially 

Tabega 

u  C  h  e 

Creek 

,  they  are  all  needed  in  the  National 

Wilderness 

Preservation  System,  the  BLM  supposedly 

manage 

s  pu 

Dlic  1 

ands,  I  own  part  of  those  public  lands 

as  cit 

lzen 

of  th 

ts  country,  and  I  think  I  should  get 

some  b 

enef 

its  fr 

Dm  them. 

Thank 

fQU. 
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THE  CHAIRMAN:   Thank  you. 

Do  you  have  any  questions? 

MR.  FLINN:   No. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:   The  next  speaker 

v.ill  be  Tamara 

Wiggi 

ns. 

MS.  WIGGINS:   P.O.  Box  3086,  Du 

rango. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  the 

current  RMP 

from 

the  glossary  of  terms,  in  the  index 

part  of  the 

plan. 

There's  a  term  in  there  that  th 

e  BLM  calls 

impact  dremation. 

This  is  the  definition  of  impact  dreamation: 

the  a 

rtful  process  of  neorealistic  airgra 

bulation  of 

datum 

,  and  colonically  projecting  the  ran 

ifications  of 

COSBJ 

c  reality  in  an  analytical  format. 
I  am  not  real  sure  -- 

MR.  SERING:   We  get  real  bored 

when  we  write 

these 

things. 

MR.  MILLER:   At  least  you  read 

it. 

MS.  WIGGINS:   I  am  not  real  sui 

e  what  that 

means 

,  but  I  have  my  guesses.   I  must  sai 

I  appreciate  a 

good 

sense  of  humor,  and  especially  in  ar 

official 

gover 

nment  document,  however,  I  wonder  i 

BLM  in  letting 

something  like  that  get  printed  has  let  other  possibly 

more 

serious  errors  go  un-noticed.   Or  11 

whether  the 
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BLM's  recommendations  ar 

e  at  all 

credible,  if  it's 

common  practice  to  em pi o 

y  impact 

dremation. 

The  wilderness 

recomme 

ndations  in  this  plan 

are  a  disgrace,  that  is 

because 

the  government  --  this 

government  bureaucracy  a 

B  well  a 

s  most  of  the  other 

government  bureaucracy  h 

as  it's 

funding  and  staffing 

priorities  all  wrong. 

Decisions  are 

ar r  ived 

at  by  weighing  political 

consequences,  short-term 

profits 

,  they  don't  look  at 

environmental  or  long-te 

rm  econo 

mic  consequences,  and  if 

in  fact  we're  managing  p 

ublic  la 

nd  at  taxpayers  expense, 

we  better  find  out  what 

the  public  wants  and  what  the 

public  things  is  impoi ta 

nt. 

wilderness  is 

importan 

t,  locally/nationwide 

the  public  has  said  so  r 

epeatedl 

y,  each  of  these  eight 

areas  we  are  looking  at 

tonight 

are  important,  unique, 

ecologically  un represent 

ed  in  ou 

r  current  wilderness 

protection  system,  they 

offer  de 

sert  recreation 

opportunities,  a  chance 

to  get  o 

ut  and  hike  in  the 

spring  and  fall  as  opposed  to  th 

e  middle  of  summer  in 

our  higher  attitude  area 

B,  the  m 

ountains  and  canyons  are 

full  of  wildlife,  Tabega 

uche  is 

one  of  the  only 

untouched  drainages  left 

on  the 

Uncompahgre  Plateau, 

McKenna's  geologic  forma 

tions  ar 

e  unique,  they've  got 

the  wild  horses.   The  ma 

in  canyo 

ns  that  I  really  want  to 
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support  the 

ugh, 

are  the  Cross,  Cahone  and  Squaw/Papoose 

areas,  they 

are 

rich  in  viperian  habitat,  they're 

threatened 

the 

nost  also,  the  ones  I  support  the  most 

and  yet  the 

y  have  the  most  problems. 

] 

think  we  all  agree  that  we  all  need  oil  and 

gas,  we  ai: 

drive  cars,  we  all  have  electricity  in  our 

homes,  but 

these  small  pools  of  fuel  out  there  in  the 

canyons  are 

n't  even  drops,  not  even  puddles  in  the  oil 

and  gas  reserves  in  the  world,  I  don't  think  that  we 

need  to  go 

in  and  disturb  these  small  canyons,  all 

around  the 

mesa 

tops  there's  pipelines,  there's  Co2 

activities. 

there's  oil  and  gas,  there's  bean  fields, 

there's  cha 

ined 

areas,  the  canyons  should  be  left  alone. 

BLM  says  that  no,  that  there's  manageability 

problems,  t 

hey  don't  need  a  whole  lot  of  manageability, 

all  of  the 

leasing  red  tape,  reclamation,  the  forms,  the 

processing. 

everything  that  goes  with  multiple  use  I  am 

sure  costs 

a  lot  more  than  managing  these  areas  as 

wilderness. 

The  m 

>st  critical  area  of  management  in  these 

canyons  is 

the  protecting  of  the  archaeological 

resources , 

that 

area  is  suffering  from  a  pretty 

disgusting 

lack 

of  funding  and  priority.   Hundred  sites 

per  square 

mile 

the  BLM  says  in  some  places,  yet  they'd 

rather  let 

them 

be  opened  up  to  multiple  use,  more 

roads,  more  pot  hunters 

Wilderness  management  is  easy. 

just  don't  build  any  mo 

re  roads,  don't  build  any  more 

trails,  don't. build  any 

signs,  keep  the  places  the  way 

they  are,  make  the  peop 

le  work  to  get  in  and  out.   Those 

unable  to  backpack  and 

bushwhack  and  read  a  topo  map 

have  a  Mesa  Verde,  they 

have  scores  of  other  places  to 

go,  keep  these  little  canyons  intact. 

I  would  make 

a  suggestion  here,  and  that's  to 

get  a  ranger  to  go  out 

thtre  and  watch  for  pot  hunters 

with  shovels  and  pots  i 

n  their  pickups,  you  could 

probably  get  college  ki 

ds  to  go  there  and  volunteer  for 

the  job. 

BLM  says,  oh. 

but  the  canyons  are  in  this 

plan,  they  are  protecte 

d  in  this  plan,  they  will  stay 

intact,  primitive,  no  it 

a 3 or  developments.   They  say  that 

now,  but  then  a  few  yea 

rs  down  the  road  the  situation. 

the  manager  changes,  we 

are  in  trouble  again.   Defacto 

wilderness,  it  just  doe 

sn't  insure  protection.   Chimney 

Rock  is  a  good  example 

of  that,  Forest  Service,  the 

National  Park  Service, 

both  of  those  agencies  have 

designated  Chimney  Rock 

as  a  protected  area,  now  they 

want  to  go  in  and  let  i 

trip  mining  occur . 

BLC  soys  tne 

areas  just  don't  qualify  as 

wiloerness.   Wilder nesc 

li,  wilderness  whether  it 

qualifies  or  not,  ana  this  --  in  fact  these  areas  have 
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already  qualified,  that's  why  there's  study  areas.   A 
lots  of  the  other  areas  were  already  left  out  when  they 
did  the  inventory,  these  eight  were  said  to  have  quote, 
outstanding  wilderness  characteristics. 

What  I  want  to  know  is  what  qualifies  a  BLM 
bureaucrat  to  qualify  wilderness,  a  heliocopter  ride 
over  them  perhaps.   I  would  else  like  to  say  since  time 
In  conclusion  that  the  elimination  of  BLM  wilderness 
coordinators  job  held  my  John  Seeing  is  indicative  of 
the  regional  and  national  bias  within  BLM  against 
wilderness,  especially  the  desert  areas. 

The  fact  that  most  of  Colorado's  wilderness 
areas  are  suffering  from  over  use  is  probably  the  best 
argument  for  protecting  more  areas,  the  crowded  Dolores 
River  rafting  situation  is  a  good  argument  for  leaving 
more  rivers  without  dams. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  at  this  time 
something  I  don't  think  you  addressed  in  the  plan,  if 
you  have  to  go  to  a  permit  system  on  down  the  road  for 
the  Dolores  which  I  see  coming,  I  wish  that  you  wouldn't 
give  all  of  permits  just  to  the  commercial  ;>i_tf  itter s, 
there's  a  lot  of  small  private  users  that  want  to  have 
those  permits  also. 

People  wont  recreation,  they  want  to  explore 
the  ruins  out  tnere,  they  want  opportunities  for 


roui.  coRncr.s  F;EPor.7irc 


solit 

ude,  they  want  wi 

ldlife,  they 

want  uncluttered 

areas 

,  uncluttered  by 

signs  of  mod 

ern  civilization, 

recre 

ation  is  what  kee 

ps  Southwest 

Colorado  in  business, 

recog 

nize  this  BLM  and 

change  your 

wilderness 

recom 

mendations  accord 

ingly. 

I  would  like 

to  say  one 

more  thing.   I'm 

not  - 

-  I  haven't  reall 

y  studied  th 

e  coal,  coal 

recom 

mendations,  I  gue 

ss  I'll  say 

that  in  my  written 

comme 

nts  . 

I  am  a  littl 

e  concerned 

over  the  grazing 

progr 

ams,  or  the  overg 

razing  progr 

ams,  say  more  about 

that 

Thank  you. 

ments. 

THE  CHAIRMAN 

:   Thank  you 

Carl  Weston. 

tlR.  WESTON: 

Carl  Weston 

,  3905  Highway  550, 

Duran 

go. 

I'm  a  wildli 

fe  and  wilde 

rness  advocate  and  I 

think 

the  BLM's  consci 

entiously  ob 

served  the  traditions 

of  th 

a  Inter  ioc  Depa  rt 

nent  and  Man 

agement  Plan  as  far  as 

wilde 

rness  is  concerne 

d  very  close 

ly  resembles  one  of 

their 

Indian  treaties 

of  the  1600s 

Apparently  they're 

similar  in  intent  and 

purpose. 

Out  of  eight 

Wilderness 

Study  Areas,  only  one, 

the  D 

alores  Canyon  has 

been  recommended  for  wilderness 
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status. 

Wilderness  is  not  being  equitably  treated  as  a 
legitimate  public  use,  it  is  being  relegated  to  the  one 
leftover  area  that  is  currently  not  in  demand  by  other 
user  interests,  so  much  for  resembling  an  Indian  Treaty. 

As  custodian  and  manager  of  an  enormus  natural 
repository  of  Anasazi  culture,  without  wilderness 
designation,  BLM  is  failing  to  preserve  natural 
unspoiled  representative  areas  of  ecosystems  in  which 
the  Anasazi  culture  arose,  flourished,  and  ultimately 
disappeared.   To  accommodate  a  shortsighted 
administrative  bias  against  wilderness,  they  are  trying 
to  treat  culture  and  ecology  as  separate  unrelated 
issues. 

I  think  that  future  scholars  of  Anasazi 
culture  will  justifiably  condemn  BLM  management  for  in 
effect  having  been  entrusted  with  the  equivalent  of  a 
fine  rare  old  manuscript  and  then  proceeded  to  tear  off 
the  cover  and  throw  it  away  saving  only  some  of  the 
pages. 

Even  without  the  special  relationship  to 
Anasazi  culture,  the  pinon-juniper,  desert/mesa  type 
ecosystems  should  be  represented  in  the  total  wilderness 
system  inventory. 

This  is  briefly  addressed  in  some  of  the  area 
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descriptions,  but  it  is  dismissed  with  the  universal 
excuse  that  management  resources  are  not  available  for 
management  as  wilderness,  there's  no  explanation  of  why 
management  resources  are  apparently  available  for  the 
management  of  all  other  resources. 

Excuses  have  been  made  for  not  recommending 
two  of  the  study  areas,  for  wilderness  status,  because 
of  pre-existing  gas  and  oil  leases.   The  only  solution 
suggested  by  BLM  is  that  Congress  could  purchase  the 
leases.   This  of  course  is  the  solution  that  would  be 
easiest  to  frustrate  and  the  least  likely  to  be  approved 
by  Congress  because  of  budget  deficits.   In  the  absence 
of  any  creative  ideas  from  the  BLM,  I'd  like  to  offer  a 
couple  of  suggestions. 

First,  companies  holding  wilderness  study  area 
leases  could  be  asked  to  donate  them  as  tax  deductible 
charitable  donations  for  a  wilderness  area.   The  most 
they  could  say  is  no.   And  accept  for  the  contingency 
that  the  area  be  made  wilderness,  Congress  would  not 
have  to  vote  its  approval  particularly  for  separate 
funding  appropriation. 

Second,  a  plan  to  exchange  these  leases  for 
leases  outside  the  wilderness  study  area  could  be 
developed.   Given  the  environmental  constraints  involved 
in  building  the  roads  and  other  ancillary  facilities  In 
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the  wilderness  a  tea,  BLN  should  be  able  to  make  an 
exchange  proposition  fairly  attractive. 

If  aftec  hearing  public  comment,  the  BLM  still 
insists  that  one  wilderness  designation  out  of  eight 
proposed  study  areas  is  a  fait  and  equitable  reasonable 
allocation  of  public  resources,  the  public  use.  then  I 
suggest  that  the  same  standards  and  criteria  of  fairness 
and  equity  be  applied  to  the  other  users  —  uses  and 
usees  of  blm  lands,  so  that  all  uses  be  allocated  on  the 
basis  of  allowing  approximately  one-eighth  of  the 
resource  to  be  utilized.   Which  I  understand  acreagewise 
that  would  be  closer  to  a  fourth. 

Management  planning  should  be  so  amended 
reprinted  with  the  introductory  explanatory  essay 
telling  the  public  exactly  how  these  standards  of 
fairness  and  equity  have  been  applied. 

Thank  you. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:   Thank  you. 

The  next  speaker  is  Amy  Westpool. 

MS.  WESTBROOK:   Westbrook. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:   westbrook,  sorry. 

MS.  westbrook:   Bad  handwriting. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:   That's  what  it  says,  pool. 

MS.  WESTBROOK:   My  name  is  Amy  Westbrook, 
address  is  6360  County  Road  203. 
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I  am  here  in  support  of  wilderness,  and  I 
would  hope  that  you  would  reconsider  Squaw/Papoose  and 
Cross/Cahone  in  your  recommendation.   These  areas  have  a 
wealth  of  archaeological  sites,  they  have  ecosystems, 
such  as  the  Sanoran  desert  area  of  Cross/Cahone,  and 
they  have  varied  animal  life,  such  as  the  wild  horses  in 
the  McRenna  area. 

These  areas  let  us  get  away  from  the  hectic 
pace  of  the  world,  and  they  keep  our  sense  of  adventure, 
you  can  walk  around  those  canyons,  and  it's  fun  to  look 
on  the  ground  and  find  pottery  and  things  that  were  left 
there  years  before. 

If  these  areas  are  developed,  those  won't  be 
any  more,  they  won't  be  any  different  than  a  lot  of 
other  areas . 

There  is  another  reason  I  feel  these  areas  are 
important,  and  that  just  like  energy  resources  they  are 
not  renewable,  so  once  we  throw  these  open  to  various 
uses  they  won't  be  pristine  any  more. 

The  wildlife  here  will  be  greatly  affected 
when  they're  --  whenever  it  opens,  and  some  of  these 
species  may  disappear,  I  feel  that  we  need  to 
acknowledge  other  life  forms  on  this  planet  in  these 
areas  as  well  as  ourselves. 

Thank  you. 
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THE  CHAIRMAN:   Thank  you. 

The  next  speaker  is  John  Bailey, 

MR.  BAILEY:   I  live  at  3543  County  Road  223. 

And  X  will  be  very  brief. 

I  have  arthritis  badly  enough  that  I  will 
never  get  into  another  wilderness  area  I  am  quite  sure, 
nevertheless,  I  write  this  letter  which  I  would  like  to 
have  included  in  the  record,  it's  addressed  to 
Mr.  Miller. 

Many  good  arguments  for  saving  wilderness  are 
already  on  record  in  these  hearings  so  I  won't  repeat 
them. 

There  is  one  very  basic  principal  which 
doesn't  get  the  attention  that  it  deserves  from  the  BLM, 
or  for  that  matter,  from  the  conservationists.   BLM 
standing  policy  should  be  aware  of,  and  act  with,  a 
long-range  view  of  land  management. 

This  policy  should  require  these  wilderness 
acres  as  a  minimum  to  be  set  aside  for  a  simple  logical 
and  scientific  reason. 

We  must  leave  at  least  a  little  undisturbed 


natural 

environment 

because 

in 

the 

next  few 

hundred 

years. 

we  will 

need 

to 

compa 

re 

the 

relative 

success 

of 

nature 

left  to 

ourself 

with 

nature 

transformed  by  1 

urn 

an 

econoirU 

c  greed. 
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If  we  don1 t  have 

this  co 

npar ison, 

future 

citizens 

will  have  no  way  of  knowi 

ig  when  to 

change 

course  or 

not,  and  what  direction. 

It  isn't 

a  political 

question, 

it's  just  common 

Thank  you. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:   Tr 

sense, 
ank  you 

The  next  speaker 

is  John 

Sanders. 

MR.  SANDERS:   Hy 

name  is 

John  Sand 

ers,  my 

address  i 

s  385  Highland  Hill  Drive 

Durango. 

I  represent  the  £ 

an  Juan 

Basin  Archaeological 

Society, 

we  are  a  branch  of 

the  State  Archae 

ologlcal 

Society. 

Our  members  have 

visited 

a  number 

of  the 

Wildernes 

s  Study  Areas,  we 

are  very  impresse 

d  by  their 

unique  ch 

aracter,  we  would 

recommend  the  max 

imum 

protection  they  can  get,  wilderness  status  I 

think  is 

the  least 

we  can  do. 

We  are  very  parti 

cularly 

impressed 

by  the  rich 

cultural 

resources,  the  den 

sity  of 

archaeolo 

gical  sites 

in  the  Sq 

uaw/ Papoose  Canyon 

,  Cross 

Canyon,  C 

ahone  Canyon 

area.   We 

think  that  there 

may  be  management 

problems 

with  thes 

e  areas,  but  the  m 

anagement  problems  should  be 

faced,  we 

should  do  what  we 

can  to 

preserve 

:hem  for 

ourselves 

,  for  our  children 

and  for 

our  grand- children. 

We  are  al 

so  very  impressed 

by  the  ecological 

diversity 
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of  some  of  these  areas,  par -..cular  ly  the  nearby  Weber 
Mountain  and  Menefee  Mountain  areas,  these  are  very 
unique.   We  would  like  to  see  these  given  the  maximum 
protection. 

I  am  speaking  for  myself  now,  not  as  a  member 
of  the  Society,  I  am  a  professional  geologist,  I  am  very 
aware  of  the  importance  of  finding  new  supplies  of  coal 
and  oil  and  gas  in  this  area,  however,  I  think  we  have 
to  set  certain  priorities.   1  think  we  have  to  make 
certainly  sacrifices  for  the  good  of  the  future.   And  I 
think  the  benefits  of  preserving  these  eight  areas  as 
wilderness  areas,  certainly  outweigh  any  small  amount  of 
oil  or  gas  or  coal  that  we  might  find  on  it  tracts. 

Thank  you. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:   Thank  you. 

The  next  speaker  is  Carolyn  Bailey. 

MS.  BAILEY:   I  first  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  for  the  opportunity  that  you're  giving  us 
to  express  our  opinions,  to  the  BLM  on  the  proposed 
resource  Management  Plan,  and  I  trust  that  staff  members 
of  the  BLM  both  in  the  regional  and  the  State  offices 
are  maintaining  an  open  mind  on  these  issues  in  the  true 
spirt  of  a  public  hearing. 

I  am  here  tonight  because  in  principle,  I 
support  wilderness  designation  for  any  and  every  area 
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that  is  still  remains  wild  enough  and  is  as  yet 
unspoiled  enough  to  qualify  for  wilderness  designation. 

Because  of  this  philosophy,  I  was  very  alarmed 
to  lea.n  that  the  BLM  only  recommended  one  of  the  nine 
Wilderness  Study  Areas  for  wilderness  designation. 

And  after  learning  more  specific  facts  about 
these  areas,  I  want  to  state  my  strong  support  that  all 
of  nine  Wilderness  Study  Areas  deserve  wilderness 
designation,  and  the  permanent  protection  that  it 
brings. 

I  recognize  that  the  BLM  has  a  responsibility 
to  the  multiple  use  philosophy  to  serve  a  variety  of 
interests  as  well  as  a  difficult  task  of  administering 
huge  tract6  of  often  remote  land. 

However,  I  feel  that  multiple  use  is  not 
possible  nor  desirable  for  every  parcel  of  land,  and  to 
me  most  of  the  areas  that  are  still  true  wilderness 
remain  so  precisely  because  they  are  remote  from  human 
habitation,  and  do  not  possess  sufficient  mineral  or 
timber  resources  to  warrant  their  exploitation  in  the 
past. 

In  particular  to  the  issues  today,  four  of  the 
Wilderness  Study  Areas  appear  to  have  negligible 
resource  conflicts  and  possess  significant  wilderness 
values,  and  yet  they  have  not  been  recommended  for  a 
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true  wilderness  designation.   Not  only  are  these  four 

areas  truly  rugged  and  wild  offering  the  traditional 

wilderness  experiences  of  solitude  and  primitive 

recreation,  but  I  also  feel  that  they  are  an  important 

national  resource.   First,  because  of  their  vast  wealth 

of  unstudied  Anasazi  archaeological  sites,  and  second 

because  of  they're  unique  semiarid  desert  canyon  and 

traditional  ecological  zone  environments.   These  areas 

are  as  yet  unrepresented  and  have  been  protected  by  our 

National  Wilderness  Protection  System. 

The  four  areas  which  I  strongly  recommend  for 

wilderness  designation  and  protection  are  the  Weber  and 

Menefee  areas  which  offer  the  opportunities  for  local 

area  residents  as  well  as  national  and  international 

visitors  to  experience  this  same  environment  in  Anasazi 

cultural  resources  as  to  be  found  at  Kesa  Verde  National 

Park,  but  in  an  atmosphere  of  solitude  and  discovery 

that's  apart  from  the  crowded  tours  and 

commercialization  that  you  find  at  Mesa  Verde. 

I  would  also  recommend  Ta be gauche  Creek 

because  it  is  the  only  pristine  drainage  of  the 

Uncompahgre  Plateau,  with  the  rare  undisturbed 

ecological  continuum  from  semiarid  desert  to  subalpine 

forests,  and  it  also  has  artifacts  from  as  many  as  five 

preh' storic  cultures. 

39 
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And  the  fourth  area  I  would  reco-nmend  is 
McKenna  Peak,  which  is  a  diverse  ecological  area  rich  in 
fossils,  varied  topography  f.cm  grasslands  to  badlands, 
and  Is  important  winter  habitat  for  elk,  deer  and 
eagles,  not  to  mention  its  own  wild  horse  herd  that 
lives  there. 

And  then  I  also  feel  that  although  the 
remaining  four  areas  have  mineral  exploration  rights  and 
potential  for  development,  I  believe  they  should  be 
designated  as  wilderness  and  protected  precisely  because 
they  do  exist  in  an  area  that's  surrounded  by  oil,  gas, 
carbon  dioxide,  and  uranium  development . 

Since  they  have  as  yet  escaped  destruction,  I 
feel  that  they  should  be  preserved  for  us  and  those  that 
follow  us  to  experience  and  show  us  what  these  areas 
were  like  before  man's  interference.   These  four  areas 
include  Cross  and  Cahone  Canyons  and  Squaw  and  Papoose 
Canyons,  and  I  feel  that  they  deserve  wilderness 
designation  because  all  four  of  these  canyons  have  some 
of  the  heaviest  concentration  of  archaeological  ruins  in 
the  United  States,  including  pottery,  rock  art,  walls 
and  towers,  and  they  also  ahve  varied  ecological  systems 
abundant  wildlife  and  interesting  geologic  structures. 

I  feel  that  ali.  of  these  eight  areas  should  be 
given  wilderness  designation  now  to  protect  them  from 
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the  effects  of  population  growth  and  consequent 
development  that  are  Inevitable  for  this  area. 
Population  increase  will  correspondingly  increase  the 
use  of  these  areas  not  onJv  from  the  sheer  numbers  of 
more  people  visiting,  but  also  because  the  types  of 
people  that  are  leaving  the  big  cities  and  moving  to 
areas  like  Durango  and  Cortez  are  doing  so  in  search  of 
more  wild  and  open  spaces,  and  I  am  perfect  example  of 
this  myself,  leaving  —  living  in  Durango  now  for  five 
years  after  moving  from  the  Front  Range  to  escape  the 
population  pressures  there,  and  before  that,  from  the 
east  coast. 

I  also  wanted  to  say  that  I  work  as  director 
of  research  and  planning  at  Fort  Lewis  College  although 
I'm  not  representing  the  college,  but  one  of  the  main 
reasons  that  the  students  give  for  choosing  to  come  to 
Fort  Lewis  is  its  location,  and  presumably  the 
wilderness  areas  available  here  in  this  small  town 
nature. 

The  college  has  an  ever  expanding  outdoor 
pursuits  program  that  actively  utilizes  the  wilderness 
in  the  region,  and  the  addition  of  these  new  semiarid 
deserts  environments  to  the  wilderness  system  would 
provide  opportunity  for  wilderness  experience  for 
students  during  the  late  fall  and  early  spring  when  the 
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higher  altitude  more  alpine  areas  are  unsuitable  for 
visiting. 

And  I  also  wanted  to  say  I  am  an  artist  and  I 
paint  the  desert  subjects  much  like  the  areas  to  share 
the  beauty  with  others  who  are  be  able  to  come  there 
themselves. 

I  feel  that  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  has 
a  local,  national  and  even  International  obligation  to 
assure  that  these  land6  receive  permanent  protection  so 
that  they  may  be  experienced,  studied  and  enjoyed  by 
those  of  us  living  today  as  well  as  future  generations. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  my  views. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:   Thank  you. 

The  next  speaker  is  Robert  Gregorio. 

MR.  GREGORIO:   I  am  Robert  Gregorio,  4382, 
County  Road  203,  in  Durango. 

And  I  would  like  to  go  on  the  record  as  being 
in  support  of  wilderness  designation  for  all  of  these 
areas,  I  would  have  to  say  that  probably  the  nicest 
places  I  have  ever  been  have  been  wild  places,  in  fact, 
it's  kind  of  funny  that  we  refer  to  them  as  wilderness 
areas,  because  I  feel  like  their  the  most  peaceful  and 
tame  places  I  have  ever  been.   And  when  I  go  into  a  big 
city  I  feel  like  that's  a  wilderness. 

I  guess  that's  all  I  have  got  to  say. 
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THE  CHAIRMAN:   The  next  speaker  is  Janet 
Heeth. 

MS.  WEETH:   I'm  Janet  Weeth,  Post  Office  Box 
2013,  here  in  Durango. 

I'm  speaking  as  private  citizen,  and  as  a 
local  archaeologist. 

BLM  has  held  these  lands  in  trust  for 
sometime,  for  public  ownership.   We  occasionally  have  to 
remind  the  present  administration  that  it's  not  just 
ownership  of  the  energy  developers,  it's  not  just  the 
ownership  of  the  ranchers,  it's  not  just  the  ownership 
of  the  other  resource  developers,  it's  in  public  trust 
for  all  American  citizens. 

BLM  has  two  land  statuses,  one  is  wilderness 
area  which  is  going  to  have  some  sort  of  protection,  and 
nonwilderness  areas  which  will  be  opened  for  resource 
development . 

Wilderness  areas  are  supposed  to  be  protected, 
although,  we  have  seen  with  former  Interior  Secretary 
Watt,  he  advocated  energy  exploration  in  wilderness 
areas  that  already  have  been  established  and  exist,  and 
also,  energy  exploration  in  Chaco  National  Monument 
itself,  as  well  as  a  proposal  that  was  bypassed  for 
energy  exploration  at  Mesa  Verde. 

Defacto  protection  of  these  areas  is  no 
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protection.   It  is  subject  to 

the  whim  of 

the  present 

admin i ;  ration  of  our  govern me 

nt,  and  it1 

s  subject  to 

change  of 

BLM  administration  itself. 

We  have  seen  what  su 

ch  changes 

can  do  in  areas 

such  as  Chimney  Rock  with  the 

Forest  Serv 

ice. 

As  a  private  citizen 

,  I  believe 

that 

wilderness  is  very  important. 

We  need  mo 

re  wilderness 

rather  th 

in  less.   Our  present 

wilderness 

areas  are 

overtaxed 

Wilderness  designati 

on  does  not 

mean  nonuse , 

these  day 

5  it  generally  means 

overuse. 

Anyone  who  has  hiked 

up  to  Chicago  Basin 

recently, 

anyone  who  has  rafted  down  the 

upper-Dolores 

Canyon  ha 

s  seen  the  results  of 

this  overu 

se. 

Only  by  providing  mo 

re  area  can 

we  spread  out 

usage  and 

reduce  the  impact. 

We  need  to  include  in  our  wilde 

rness  areas  not 

just  high 

attitude  wilderness, 

we  need  to 

include 

diverse  e 

ivironments,  we  need 

to  preserve 

here  in  the 

West  that 

particular  wild  wide 

open  fecli 

ng  of  the  West 

for  our  c 

lildren  that  our  fore 

fathers  kr.e 

Only  by  preservation 

of  these  d 

esert  areas  as 

wildernes 

s  can  we  injLte  that 

oui  childre 

n  will  know  the 

feelings 

that  our  forefathers 

knew. 

As  an  archaeologist. 

I  have  par 

ticular 
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interest 

in  five  of  the  wilderness  designation  areas. 

Weber  and  McPhee,  for  their  association  with 

Mesa  Verde/  a  culture  that  we  are  only  now  beginning  to 

examine 

closely  and  understand.   At  sometime  we  may  be 

able  to 

say  that  Mesa  Verde  itself,  is  the  periphera  of 

the  Mesa 

Verde  culture.   Only  recently  have  they 

finished 

mapping  and  doing  an  aerial  survey  of  Yellow 

Jacket  Ruin,  a  very  large  ruin,  not  far  from  Mesa  Verde 

Park,  wh 

ich  is  larger  than  anything  we  have  known  to 

this  poi 

nt. 

Also,  Cahone,  Cross,  and  Squaw/Papoose  areas. 

because 

they  are  associated  with  the  Utah  cultures,  as 

well  as 

associations  with  the  Mesa  Verde  area. 

Archaeological  resources  are  nonrenewable. 

Not  many 

of  these  people  here  have  been  able  to  go  into 

a  remote 

enough  area  to  find  pristine  undisturbed 

unvandal 

Lzed  ruins.   And  vandalism  is  occurring  on  an 

increasi 

ig  basis  daily. 

You  think  you  have  management  problems  with 

the  area 

now,  put  in  some  roads  for  energy  development 

and  you  will  see  vandalism  and  management  problems 

increase 

BLM  has  this  publication,  a  survey  of 

vandalism  to  archaeological  resources  done  by  lUckens 

and  othe 

s,  one  of  the  strongest  correlations  Nickens 

found  was  the  association  between  vandalism  and 
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proximity  to  roads. 

It  doesn't 

matter  if 

you  put 

locked  gates  on 

those  roads,  the  fact  that  the 

road  is 

there  makes  it 

easier  for  people  to 

walk  into 

an  area 

and  carry  out 

things  such  as  pots, 

because  a 

road  still  provides  easy 

access. 

The  Coctez 

area  is  notorious 

for  its 

vandalism.   Many  of 

the  people 

believe 

over  there  that 

the  ruins  are  in  the 

ir  back  yards  and  therefore  they  are 

theirs  to  exploit  fo 

[  money  or 

whatever  purposes  they 

want  to. 

Re-educati 

an  is  beginning  now  but  it's  a  slow 

process,  and  we  have 

to  preserve  these 

areas  until 

re-education  occurs. 

You  say  th 

at  you  will  manage 

it  as  a  special 

archaeological  area, 

but  I  wou 

d  have 

fou  note,  the 

amount  of  vandalism 

that's  occ 

irring  i 

i  the  Grand  Gulch 

area  at  this  time,  a 

nd  it's  de 

iignated 

primitive  area 

with  no  road  access. 

So  people 

want  to  as 

t,  why  p 

reserve,  why  are 

these  important,  why 

are  these 

ar chaeo 

logic  remains 

important.   But  I  believe  these  archae 

^logical  remains 

hold  answers  that  we 

may  learn 

from,  a 

nd  put  to  use  at 

some  later  point.   These  peopl 

*   were  d 

ry  land  farmers. 

We  are  only  now  begi 

nning  to  u 

ider stan 

d  their  water 
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managemen 

t  and  crop  management. 

There  are  also  many  unanswered  questions  about 

these  cultures,  one  of  the  theories 

now  is  that  over 

exploitation  of  their  natural  resou 

ces,  may  have  been 

one  reaso 

n  that  they  moved  out  of  this  area.   And  it's 

one  of  th 

e  current  theories  under  investigation  and 

examinati 

on  at  this  time. 

All  I  could  say  to  BLM  is 

if  you  open  these 

areas  to 

research  development,  and  you  allow  roads  to  be 

put  in,  e 

i/en  seismic  roads,  you  can 

see  what  is 

happening 

at  Cedar  Mesa  in  Western  Utah,  anyplace  a  road 

is  put  in 

,  vandalism  follows  to  the 

archaeological 

remains. 

And  I  can  only  begin  to  describe  to  you  what 

its  like 

to  walk  into  a  ruin  that  has  not  been 

disturbed 

,  it's  almost  like  feeling 

like  Christopher 

Columbus, 

you're  discovering  something  that  you 

wondered. 

did  somebody  see  this  before  and  it's  and 

amazing  f 

eeling,  we  don't  have  many 

of  those  types  of 

frontiers 

left  in  this  country  any  more. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:   Thank  you. 

MR.  SERING:   I'd  like  to 

ust  ask  a  clarifying 

question. 

MS.  WEETH :   Yes. 

MR.  SERING:   Those  people 

back  in  Washington 

47 
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will  be  reading  this  in  Congress,  I  think  just  a  slip  of 
the  tongue,  but  when  you  said  you're  recommending 
designation  of  Weber  and  McPhee,  did  you  mean  the  Weber 
and  Menefee? 

MS.  WEETH:   I  meant  Weber  and  Menefee. 

MR.  SERING:   Okay. 

MS.  WEETH:   I  am  sorry. 

MR.  SERING:   That's  fine.   I  didn't  want 
Congress  to  think  you  were  recommending  a  dam. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:   The  next  speaker  is  Robert 
Muhlheim. 

MR.  MUHLHEIM:   Hello,  my  name  is  Robert  John 
Muhlheim,  or  R.J.,  and  I  live  at  8  Pine  Tree  Way , 
Durango,  Colorado.   I  am  a  U.S.  citizen  and  official 
U.S.  taxpayer. 

Mow,  I  live  down  water  from  Junction  Creek, 
and  I  understand  that  on  lands  up  there,  the  government 
policy  is  to  allow  a  materials  like  S-1080  to  be  used  to 
destroy  the  natural  wildlife,  one  of  which  these  animals 
is  a  coyotes.   Now,  there's  lot  of  reasons  some  people 
think  it  should  be  used  and  a  lot  of  reasons  some  people 
think  it  shouldn't,  but  I  don't  like  my  government 
putting  a  highly  toxic  water  —  highly  toxic  poison  into 
the  watershed  tl-at  I  drink. 

Because  I  think  that  that  type  of  management 
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policy  might  end  up  being  the  death  of  us  all,  and 
eventually  we  might  need  some  land  that  has  been 
unspoiled  by  human  hands.   Science  fiction  talks  about 
planets  that  have  buildings  that  are  seven  miles  above 
the  surface,  that's  a  minimum  height,  and  only  small 
areas  which  the  galactic  emperor  may  touch.   Which  the 
sunlight  can  actually  touch  the  surface  of  the  planet. 
Ncv,  I  see  a  lot  more  chance  of  that  happening  than  more 
wilderness  areas  coming  up.   Because  they  not  renewable. 

We  are  talking  about  a  management  policy  from 
bureaucracy  that  feels  that  satelite  photos, 
mathematical  models,  can  represent  the  experience  of 
being  in  an  unspoiled  area. 

How,  if  we  talked  to  any  mother,  chances  are 
they  would  disagree  if  you  said  that  the  experience  of 
childbirth  can  be  adequately  described  by  an  aerial 
survey,  or  a  mathematical  model.   And  then  a  computer 
science  that  I  hear,  the  main  axiom  is,  how  would  you 
say  it,  GIBO,  garbage  in,  garbage  out. 

And  I  seriously  question  whether  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  is  taking  into  the  best  Interest  the 
public.   And  the  public  needs.   And  if  the  lands  of  the 
world  will  ever  have  an  untouched  chance  again. 

Our  governmental  policies  have  generally  been 
to  bring  near-extinction  Native  Americans  and  Native 
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American  species,  and  given  enough  time  most  likely  will 
go  for  all  Native  American  flora,  and  fauna,  you  know. 
It  seems  strange  at  this  point  to  talk  about  a  society 
for  the  prevention  of  bulldozing  and  paving  everything 
everywhere,  but  it  is  a  great  tendency.  And  I  hope  you 
seriously  reconsider  expanding  your  wild  —  wilderness 
area  designations. 

Thank  you. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:   Thank  you. 

The  next  speaker  Charles  Butler. 

MR.  BUTLER:   Charles  Butler,  Box  435,  Durango. 
I  am  a  local  geologist. 

I  have  heard  your  integrity  and  intelligence 
challenged  here  and  I  have  read  your  report,  I  think  you 
did  a  reasonable  job,  so,  one  out  of  a  hundred  here  that 
at  least  sees  fit  to  congratulate  you  on  a  good  job. 

There's  been  a  lot  of  concerned  voiced  here 
about  how  best  to  protect  the  cultural  values,  and 
although  as  a  geologist  I  tend  to  have  a  bias  towards  my 
own  industries  which  are  development  of  natural 
resources,  I  think  I  do  share  a  common  concern  with  many 
people  here  and  in  so  far  as  the  cultural  resources  are 
concerned.   So  the  question  that  you  have  to  face,  and 
this  Draft  EIS  and  any  modifications  is  how  best  to 
protect  and  preserve  these  resources. 
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I  served  for  a  year  and  a  half  on  a  committee 
that  was  formed  at  the  request  of  Congressman  Kogovsek. 
This  committee  met  about  once  a  month  for  this  period  of 
time,  and  it  was  composed  of  people  representing  a  wide 
variety  of  public  interest  groups  and  users  of  the 
public  lands. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  here,  is  that  after  a 
year  and  a  half  of  discussion,  the  group  came  to  the 
conclusion  and  this  group  concluded,  it  was  very  heavily 
weighted  with  environmentalists,  and  people  representing 
the  —  a  very  high  degree  of  professional  knowledge 
about  the  archaeological  problem  out  there,  and  it  is  a 
very  real  problem,  because  there  has  been  vandalism  in 
the  past  and  still  occurring.   But  the  question  was  how 
best  to  protect  these  values,  and  their  conclusions  are 
summarized  in  this  study,  and  the  total  report  is 
available  at  the  BLM  office,  I  am  sure  you  fellows  have 
read  it,  but  I  advise  you  to  reread  it  and  to  keep  in 
mind  lt6  recommendations. 

Now,  the  thing  that  they  —  it  was  pointed  out 
there  is  tha.  tven  in  areas  like  Cross  Canyon  and  these 
small  narrow  canyons  there  are  roads  that  come  to  the 
edges  of  these  canyons,  and  if  someone  is  going  to 
vandalize  those  ruins,  it  doesn't  take  --  he  is  going  to 
do  it  whether  a  wilderness  designation  or  whatever, 
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because  he  can  drive  within  about  two  miles  of  any  of 
those  ruins  areas. 

The  question  then  is,  what  type  of  Management 
Plan  would  best  protect  the  ruins,  and  the  results  of 
the  committee  study  after  a  year  and  a  half  are  —  was 
that  a  special  Management  Plan  that's  geared  to  the 
problems,  not  a  wilderness  proposal,  but  a  special 
Management  Plan  was  the  best  answer,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  that  is  the  best  answer. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:   Thank  you. 

Pat  Temple.   Pat  Temple,  613  County  Road  213, 
Durango. 

I  am  speaking  as  a  citizen,  and  taxpayer. 

I  would  like  to  urge  you  to  reconsider  your 
decision  to  recommend  only  one  of  the  eight  areas  as 
wilderness.   In  fact,  all  eight  areas  are  deserving  of 
wilderness  status,  there  are  numerous  reasons  for  this 
as  most  have  been  stated  tonight.   I  would  like  to  add 
that  that  not  only  are  these  areas  unique  and  delicate, 
but  they're  also  appreciated  by  countless  poeple  now  and 
untold  people  in  the  future. 

Protection  is  really  the  problem  and  roads 
will  make  it  impossible,  I  have  seen  that  where  I  live 
in  Bondad.   There's  poaching,  there's  everything,  you 
just  can't  keep  people  out. 
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And  as  our  population 

continues 

to  grow  and 

fewer  and 

fewer  people  are  able 

to  buy  lar 

d,  the  public 

lands  are 

really  going  to  be  st 

ressed.   Ar 

d  par  eel s  such 

as  these  are  going  to  be  needed 

to  lessen 

the  impact  on 

existing  wilderness  areas.   As 

teepers  of 

our  public 

lands  and 

archaeological  treasu 

res,  please 

exercise 

diligence 

and  manage  them  wisel 

',  by  adopt 

ing  a  resource 

conservati 

on  alternative. 
Thank  you. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:   Is  it 

Jan  Cathey. 

MS.  CATHEY:   P.O.  Box 

1631,  Dura 

ngo. 

I'm  speaking  as  an  in 

iividual  wr 

o  has  done 

some  hiking  in  the  areas  around 

the  Corte2 

area  in  the 

narrow  canyons,  and  you  have  th 

s    opportuni 

ties  to 

experience  relatively  unscathed 

Indian  ruj 

ns  and 

petroglyphs,  and  have  learned  a 

little  bit 

about  the 

flora  and 

fauna  that  are  there. 

And  I  knc 

w  that  if  we 

allow  more  accessibility,  or  co 

npanies  to 

go  in  there 

and  do  mineral  exploration  that 

we  are  going  to  lose 

untold  ret 

ources  for  people  to 

experience 

something  that 

is  totally  unique  in  this  count 

ry.   And  I 

hope  that  at 

this  time 

you  will  consider,  ag 

ain,  the  other  seven 

areas  that  you  have  discussed  this  eveninc 

,  just  the 

fact  that 

you  have  considered  e 

ight  areas 

and  this 

area's  commendable,  and  I  don't 

want  to  sc 

e  them  get 
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turned  away  or  get  turned  down  at  this  time. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:   Marie  Rash. 

MS.  RASH:   You  got  it? 

THE  CHAIRMAN:   Do  I  have  it? 

MS.  RASH:   Marie  Rash,  2051  East  Second, 
Durango. 

And  I  am  speaking  for  wilderness.   I  believe 
it  was  Thoreau  that  said  that  in  wilderness  is  the 
preservation  of  man  and  I  think  that  that  is  one  of  the 
most  important  things  we  are  looking  at  nowadays  is  the 
survival  of  man  on  a  finite  planet  that  the  resources 
that  we  want  will  not  get  us  very  far  along,  maybe  the 
resources  in  these  wilderness  areas  would  supply  the 
United  States  with  enough  energy  for  possibly  a  day. 

Wilderness  are  irreplaceable,  extinction,  I 
don't  want  to  see  that,  I  don't  want  to  see  extinction 
of  man,  and  I  just  —  you  know,  I  would  just  like  to  see 
more  of  the  preservation  and  the  beauty,  you  know, 
preserved  on  the  earth. 

Thank  you. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:   Thank  you. 

Glen  Phillips. 

MR.  PHILLIPS:   Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  review  board,  and 
fellow  conservationists  and  all  concerned.   I  am  a 
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member  of  the  Colorado  Mountain  Club,  a  long  time  member 

of  the  Colorado  Mountain  Club,  past  president  of  the  San 

Juan  Chapter  of  the  Colorado  Mountain  Club,  and  I  am 

here  to  reiterate  what's  been  said,  I  don't  know,  I 

think  I  could  take  up  20  minutes  I  suppose  with  my 

statement.   I  agree  with  perhaps  a  hundred  percent  of 

those  who  are  for  wilderness  designation,  I  am  not 

speaking  officially  for  the  Colorado  Mountain  Club  or 

for  the  chapter  that  I  formerly  have  been  a  president 

of,  but  I  also  think  Mr.  Butler  offered  a  very  cordial 

statement,  his  concern  is  somewhat  of  my  concern,  even 

though  he  is  a  geologist,  I  think  that  it  is  in  the 

enforcement  of  the  present  principles  whether  they  work 

the  areas  that  we  speak  of  or  Wilderness  Study  Areas  or 

designated  as  wilderness.   I  think  that  we  could  reach  a 

higher  state  of  protection,  something  we  could  be  more 

confident  of  maintaining  our  wilderness,  our  unique 

areas,  if  we  were  assured,  as  the  report  that  you  have 

made  seeks  to  assure  us,  that  there  would  be  continued 

and  Increasing  amount  of  surveillance  and  enforcement  of 

the  present  regulations  that  define  these  areas. 

I  love  my  open  vistas,  I  love  the  wildlife,  I 

love  the  plant  life  and  unique  wildlife  of  these  areas. 

I  think  that  the  standing  on  McKenna  Peak,  you  have 

unique  experience  and  I  stood  on  a  lot  of  the  14,000 

foot  m 

ountain  peaks  in  Colo 

iido,  but  McKenna  Peak  la 

unique 

And  the  challenge 

of  the  mountain  and  even 

though 

it's  not  even  one  of 

the  highest,  is  a  unique 

experi 

ence. 

The  presence  of  g 

reen  leaf  manzanita  in  some 

of  the 

se  areas  in  Western  Colorado,  to  me  gave  me  a 

thrill 

that  I  have  no  other 

—  it's  not  been  comparable 

to  any 

other  emotion  that  I 

had.   Here  is  a  plant  that's 

so  rar 

e,  except  in  Western 

Colorado,  and  particularly  In 

some  o 

f  these  areas,  that  I 

just  wondered  whether  or  not 

any  ki 

nd  of  development  in 

these  areas  would  upset  the 

balance  and  cause  these  pla 

nts  which  are  so  rare  to  be 

overco 

me.   So,  I  think  it*  s 

all  been  said,  I'll  just 

reiterate  from  the  people  w 

ho  have  stood  up  here  and 

given 

their  thoughts  to  the 

matter,  and  I  urge  you,  in 

recons 

ideration  of  this  pla 

n,  to  think  deeply  about 

furthe 

r  reinforcement  of  th 

e  factors  that  will  continue 

to  giv 

e  us  this  priceless  r 

esource  and  continue  to 

protec 

t  the  priceless  resou 

rce  that  we  consider  as 

unique 

wilderness  areas. 
Thank  you. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:   Th 

ank  you. 

lie.  Phillip  was  o 

ur  last  signed  speaker.   Ie 

there 

anyone  else? 

Is  there  anyone  e 

lse  in  the  audience  that 
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would  like  to  speak?   Okay. 

I  will  start  on  that  side  of  the  room,  if 
that's  okay,  and  work  across. 

Please  state  your  name  and  address? 

MR.  ALPER:   My  name  is  Hark  Alper. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:   Could  you  spell  thank  lasts 


name? 


I  live  at  2051  Cast 


MR.  ALPErt:   A-l-p- 
Second,  Durango. 

I  have  recently  moved  here  from  another  part 
of  the  country,  and  I  haven't  had  a  chance  to  view  many 
of  these  places.   I  am  speaking  as  a  citizen  of  the 
U.S.,  and  as  one  of  4,000,000,000  God  units  on  the 
earth. 

To  me,  ideally,  the  goal  for  is  to  more  fully 
appreciate  what  we  have  left,  all  of  us.   Unfortunately, 
the  trend  is  to  move  more  fully  toward  the  dollar  motive 
and  if  we  succumb  to  this,  then  we're  truly  in  trouble 
as  a  country,  and  as  a  race,  as  a  species. 

To  continue  to  grab  and  grab  and  grab  and  not 
save  and  save  and  save,  is  to  deny  that  heritage  to  our 
children,  that  are  forefathers  guaranteed  us.   And  it 
will  also  deny  our  long  range  existence  on  this  planet. 

Support  these  areas,  and  go  out  and  find  some 
more.   Please.   Because,  if  we  don't  live  with  nature, 
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nature  is  going  to  live  without  us,  and  we  can  live  in 
harmony,  thank  you. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:   Thank  you.   Ye6. 

MR.  SOPKA:   My  name  is  John  Sopka,  1611  Forest 
Avenue,  Durango.   I  think  if  you  look  at  the  situation, 
you  really  have  to  look  at  it  with  a  broad  enough 
horizon  both  in  time  and  space,  and  that  means  not 
looking  at  it  in  terms  of  just  one  or  two  generations. 

If  you  look  at  the  exploitation  of  these 
areas,  if  you  open  up  any  area  to  mineral  resource,  gas, 
exploration,  exploitation  if  you  want,  if  these  are 
heavily  worked,  or  even  normally  worked,  after  one  or 
two  generations,  they  are  gone. 

Maybe  three  generations. 

The  beds  are  worked  out,  the  resources  are 
gone,  what  have  you  got  left. 

And  in  most  cases  what  you  will  have  left  is 
nothing  worth  having,  because  it  has  been  uncontrolled, 
and  it  has  been  used,  with  one  demensional  concept  of 
usage  in  mind,  you're  essentially  abdicating  your 
responsibilities  for  the  areas  as  you  turn  them  over  to 
commercial  exploitation. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  set  aside  the  area 
as  a  wilderness  area,  and  you  preserve  it,  consistently, 
after  500  years  you  still  have  a  wilderness  area. 
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As  contrasted  with  t 

rfo  generations, 

in  which 

you  e 

otten  your  use  out  of  the 

land,  and  ther 

you  have  a 

mess. 

If  you  don't  believe 

what  you  get, 

go 

look  at 

some 

of  the  copper  mines  that 

are  now  being  c 

xp] 

ored, 

what 

on  earth  you  can  do  with 

those  square  mj 

les  of 

destr 

uction,  you  can  answer  as 

well  as  I. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  hear  argumer 

ts 

for 

sayir 

g  that  special  management 

techniques  may 

be 

used  to 

help 

preserve  some  of  these  ar 

eas.   I  submit 

to 

you 

gent! 

emen,  that  over  the  mille 

nnia,  what  has 

bet 

n  very 

manifest  is  that  the  best  protection  of  an  ar 

ea 

is  that 

whicl- 

nature  has  put  up. 

That  by  making  certain  places  inacc 

esi 

ible, 

that 

very  effectively  disrupti 

/e  machine  call 

ed 

man, 

many 

areas  are  still  in  their 

pristine  state. 

ar 

d  unless 

you  r- 

ave  have  fairly  good  natu 

ral  barriers,  y 

ou 

event 

ually  end  up  with  a  probl 

This  business  of  say 

ing  that  we  in 

Ha  I 

hington 

are  going  to  be  able  to  devise 

special  manage 

mer 

t 

techi 

nques  for  controlling  the 

usage  of  an  area 

is  a 

pipe 

dream.   And  I  think  if  yo 

i   look  at  histo 

ry 

you  will 

see  that's  the  case. 

I  take  you  back  abou 

:  a  hundred  yea 

rs, 

when 

there 

was  a  rather  unusual  nat 

jral  resource  i 

n  t 

his 

count 

ry  called  the  Indian  peoples.   And  we  set  aside  in 

our  g 

reat  western  European  Intelligence  to  preserve  some 

of  th 

ese  people's  cultures,  to  preserve  the  people,  and 

we  set  aside  areas  so  that  they  would  not  be  imposed 

upon 

by  the  Caucasian,  and  European  culture. 

Loot  at  what's  happened,  100  years  later  or 

e  look  back  and  say  (the  witness  made  noise  with 

his  m 

outh)  we  make  an  awful  mess,  and  if  you  look  at  the 

histo 

ry  of  that  it's  just  been  one  management  technique 

after 

another,  a  bureaucratic  management  technique 

coming  out  of  Washington,  and  in  some  cases  even  lawB, 

presu 

mably,  human,  or  rather  Caucasian,  Western  European 

type 

laws,  and  what  good  did  they  do,  we  have  a  mess. 

I  submit  to  you,  the  you  are  now  standing  at  a 

threshold  in  which  you  replace  the  Indian  resource  by 

the  w 

ilderness  resource,  and  you  propose  out  of  your 

very 

profound  human  wisdom  to  now  set  aside  management 

techn 

iques  that  are  going  to  protect  those.   I  submit, 

gentl 

emen,  that  a  hundred  years  from  now  you  wil]  say 

exact 

ly  what  you  have  been  saying  about  the  Indians. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:   Yes. 

My  name  is  Jennifer  Carney,  950  County  Road 

204. 

I  am  speaking  for  myself. 

Did  you  hear  all  of  that? 
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First  of  all,  I  would  just  like  to  say  that  I 
think  this  blh  statement  overlooks  the  noneconomic 
public  needs,  and  just  the  heavy  usage  in  some  of  the 
areas  like  on  the  Dolores,  or  up  in  the  weminuche 
Wilderness  areas,  I  that  that's  out  of  BLM's 

District,  but  that  ^riwws  the  needs  and  the  desire  of 
people  in  this  country  to  have  wilderness  to  visit. 

And  to  cut  down  usage  as  someone  else  said 
earlier,  you  can  just  simply  expand  more  areas. 

The  other  thing  I  would  like  to  address  is 
that  I  grew  up  in  a  cattle  ranching  family  in  the 
Sonoran  Desert,  and  of  course  a  lot  of  land  we  used  was 
State  leased  lands.   And  in  those  years,  I  discovered 
how  multiple  use  doesn't  necessarily  work,  al though 
ranchers  and  people  grazing  the  land  do  not 
intentionally  destroy  it  always,  they  attempt  to  rotate 
their  animals,  and  use  the  land  properly,  even  still, 
where  overgrazing  occurs,  other  plant  life  will  invade 
and  it  will  change  things,  so,  multiple  use  in  the 
desert  is  just  too  fragile,  and  if  we  would  like  any 
left  examples,  of  the  desert  environment,  we  need  to 
protect  things  and  specifically  I  am  talking  about  the 
Cross/Cahone  area  and  Squaw/Papoose. 

Bof'  of  those  are  areas  not  represented 
anywhere  in  the  Wilderness  Preservation  System,  and  I 
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think  need  to  be  included. 

I  don't  need  to  address  again  the 
archaeological  things,  except  to  say  that  maybe  that  a 
lot  of  new  techniques  are  coming  out,  and  we  have 
already  lost  a  lot  of  the  Dolores  River  area  to  what's 
been  flooded  by  the  dam  and  perhaps  with  some  of  the 
future  technology  that's  coming  up  in  archaeology,  we 
will  find  out  things,  and  if  we  don't  have  any  sites 
left  to  preserve  to  protect  it,  then  we  won't  have  that 
opportunity  at  all. 

So  I  think  that  the  BLM  needs  to  take  another 
look  at  what  they  have  got,  I  think  you  need  to  give  the 
public  specific  reasons  why  you  will  not  designate 
something  other  than  to  say  it  doesn't  qualify,  because 
it  already  did,  as  someone  said,  just  so  it  was 
considered. 

And  we  all  here  tonight  would  really 
appreciate  reconsideration  on  this  proposal,  one  out  of 
eight  is  not  enough. 

Thank  you. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:   Does  anyone  else  wish  to  speak? 

I  would  encourage  every  one  here  to  sign  the 
entrance  roster  if  you  have  not  already  done  so. 

The  hearing  record  will  remain  open  until 
August  1st,  1984,  and  written  comments  may  be  addressed 
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to  the  San  Juan  Resource  Area  Office,  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  Federal  Building,  Room  102,  701  Camlno  Del 
Rio,  Durango,  Colorado,  81301. 

The  hearing  is  adjourned. 

Thank  you  for  coming. 

(WHEREUPON,  the  following  hearing  was 
adjourned  at  approximately  8:40  p.m.) 
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Empire  Electric  Building 
Cortez,  Colorado 


Tuesday,  June  26,  1984 


At  this  time,  limitation  will  be  enforce  so 

that  everyone  is  treated  equally,  if  time  is  available 

at  the  end  of  the  hearing,  individuals  who  are  unable  to 

complete  their  testimony,  will  be  given  a  chance  to  do 

so,  they  will  be  called  in  the  same  order  that  they  came 

up  to  speak  tonight. 

Written  comments  will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of 

oral  presentation  or  as  supplements  to  the  oral 

presentation.   They  will  be  submitted  during  the  course 

of  the  hearing,  or  at  any  time  on  or  before  August  1st, 

1984. 

If  written  comments  are  not  submitted  today, 

they  should  be  addressed  to  the  Area  Manager,  San  Juan 

Resource  Area,  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Federal 

Building,  Room  102,  701  Camino  Del  Rio,  Durango, 

Colorado,  61301  If  you  need  that  address,  just  step  up 

to  the  table  at  the  end  of  meeting  and  try  to  get  it  — 

we  will  try  and  write  it  down  for  you. 

Any  wr  i  tten  comments  received  on  or  before 

August  1st,  1984  will  be  included  as  part  of  the 

official  record.   Written  statements  will  be  given  the 

same  weight  as  oral  statements  made  at  the  hearing.   For 

those  who  wish  to  make  an  oral  presentation,  it  would  be 

helpful  if  you  would  give  the  reporter  a  copy  of  any 

prepared  statement  you  may  have.   If  you  have  an  extra 
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copy,  please  give  it  to  her  just  prior  to  your 
presentation,  if  you  do  not  have  an  extra  copy,  you  may 
leave  any  written  statement  you  might  have  with  the 
reporter  after  your  presentation.   She  has  assured  me  if 
you  will  place  your  name  and  address  on  the  statement, 
she  will  return  it  to  you. 

The  record  of  this  hearing  will  be  available 
for  public  inspection  at  the  San  Juan  Resource  Area 
Office,  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Federal  Building, 
Room  102,  Camino  Del  Rio,  Durango,  Colorado,  81301, 
approximately  25  days  following  the  hearing. 

If  there  are  any  questions  on  the  hearing 
procedure,  we  will  answer  them  now. 

Yes,  sir. 

UNIDENTIFIED  SPEAKER:   who  are  these  two 
people  that  are  unidentified. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Go  ahead  identify  theirselves, 
but  their  staff  from  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  out 
of  the  Durango  office. 

MR.  SINGLETON:   My  name  is  Ed  Singleton,  I'm  a 
biological  team  leader  on  the  RMP. 

MS.  BRANCH:   Linda  Branch,  I'm  the  editor. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:   Have  any  other  questions? 
Okay. 

Please  begin  your  oral  statement  by  Btating 
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your  name 

address,  and  the  organi 

zation  you  represent, 

1 f  any . 

Our  first  speaker  is  Jay 

Wayne  Schmitt. 

MR.  SCHMITTi   Yeah,  let 

ne  back  off  for  a 

minute  and  say  that  I  want  to  offe 

r  a  written  comment 

later  on. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:   Yes,  Sir. 

Again  —  I  might  reiterate,  a  written  comment 

counts,  you  know,  I  mean  as  far  as 

providing 

inf ormati 

>n#  we  treat  it  as  the  sa 

*e  as  an  oral 

statement 

made  tonight. 

Okay.   The  ne):t  speaker 

rfould  be  Jerry 

Fettetman 

Could  you  come  to  the 

jodi  urn  please . 

MB.  FETTERMAN:   My  name 

is  Jerry  Fetterman.   I 

live  at  P 

0.  Box  253,  Yellow  Jacket,  Colorado,  81335. 

I  am  here  representing  myself. 

What  I  would  like  to  com 

nent  on  would  be  the 

proposed 

nanagement  plans  for  the 

critical  area  —  the 

enviromental  critical  area  west  of 

Cortez,  for 

archaeological  concerns. 

Presently,  the  managemen 

t  is  that  they  allow 

oil  and  gas  exploration  and  develo 

>ment  there,  although 

there  has 

been  a  heavy  orientation 

to  keep  that 

development  away  from  the  canyons, 

it  has  been  the 

policy,  should  I  say,  I  think  that 

is  a  real  good 
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policy,  because  there  inside  the  canyons  there's  a  lot 
of  sites  that  have  not  been  vandalized,  and  studies  by 
the  BLM  themselves  have  shown  that  roads  and  opening 
areas  such  as  that  tend  to  vandalize  sites,  tend  to 
destroy  them,  it's  also  a  good  wildlife  habitat  and 
everything  else  like  that.   And  in  the  Preferred 
Management  Plan,  the  only  thing  1  see  that  kind  of 
relates  possibly  to  that  is  the  visual  management  -- 
visual  management  decisions,  which  is  the  same  as  has 
been  going  on  for  awhile,  and  I  would  just  like  to  ask 
if  it  could  be  written  somewhere  in  the  management  plan 
where  it  would  be  preferred  or  something  like  that,  that 
no  development  happens  in  the  canyons  themselves,  the 
mesas  have  been  pretty  well  utilized  by  various  forms  of 
uses,  and  I  think,  you  know,  might  as  well  keep  ongoing 
utilizing  those  areas,  but  I  think  that  canyon  areas 
should  be  preserved.   Thank  you. 

i:r..  PL XNII:   Jerry,  two  questions  I  think,  to 
hel;  clarify,  when  you  started  out  s^:  ling  about  the 
area  of  critical  environmental  concern  that  is  outlined 
in  the  plan  for  basically  — 

MR.  FETTERMAN:   Yes. 

MR.  FLINN:   —  all  the  public  land  west  of 
Cortez  there? 
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MR. 

FETTERMAN:   Yes. 

MR. 

PLINN:   The  second  th 

ing  is  when  you 

said 

away  from  the 

canyons,  can  you  be  m 

ore  specific  which 

canyons  you  h 

ave  in  mind,  or  is  — 

are  you  talking 

about 

all  of  the  ca 

nyons  in  the  general  a 

rea? 

MR. 

FETTERMAN:   Basically 

all  of  the  canyons, 

you  know.   Th 

e  mesa  tops  basical ly 

nave  been  utilized 

for  oil  and  g 

as  and  stuff  like  that 

and  I  think,  you 

know,  there ' s 

roads  and  power  lines 

and  pipelines  and 

everything  on 

them  now,  and  I  think 

that  should  go 

on, 

you  know,  I  think  that  would  be  goo 

i   to  allow  that 

as 

existing  oil 

and  gas,  but  I  would  say  that  off  the 

rims 

and  into  the 

canyons  where  it  gets 

steep  and  it's 

difficult  to 

do  these  kinds  of  things  and  it's  difi 

icult 

to  do  these  k 

inds  of  things  without 

making  quite  a 

mess 

and  very  hard 

to  restore  it  to  natu 

al  habitat  and 

stuff 

like  that,  pi 

us  it's  access  is  very 

difficult,  in  almost 

every  one  of 

those  canyons,  wehicularwise  at  least 

so 

that  cuts  dow 

n  on  disturbances  to  the  resources  in 

those 

areas.   Does 

that  answer  your  quest 

on? 

MR. 

FLINN:   Thank  you. 

MR. 

CHAIRMAN:   Thank  you. 

THe 

next  speaker  is  Richa 

d  Dudley. 

MR. 

DUDLEY:   My  name  is  R 

chard  Dudley. 

You 

need  my  abdre 

ss,  don't  you? 

14 
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THE  CHAIRMAN:   Yes. 

MR.  DUDLEY:   Post  office  Box  646,  Mancos, 
Colorado,  61328. 

I  am  a  land  owner  in  Montezuma  County  between 
two  of  the  Wilderness  Study  Areas,  between  Weber  and 
Menefee,  and  what  I  have  to  say  is  fairly  short. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  words  and  numbers  used 
to  evaluate  our  public  lands,  unfortunately,  most  of 
them  have  to  do  with  the  amount  of  money  a  few 
individuals  stand  to  make  instead  of  what's  best  for  the 
public  interest  and  the  earth's  interest,  in  my  opinion, 
we  need  more  parcels  of  land  with  wilderness  designation 
and  less  parcels  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.   I  feel  an 
obligation  to  future  generations  to  leave  them  some  of 
the  treasures  of  this  earth,  wilderness  is  one  of  those 
treasures  in  my  opinion.   Thank  you. 

Any  questions  from  panel? 

MR.  FLINN:   No. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:   Thank  you. 

The  next  speaker  is  Beverly  Bradley. 

MS.  BRADLEY:  My  name  is  Beverly  Bradley,  and 
I  live  down  Weber  Canyon  Road  between  Weber  Mountain  and 
Menefee  Mountain,  and  own  land  adjoining  Weber  Mountain, 
no,  Menefee  Mountain. 

What  I  woula  like  to  say  today  is  in  behalf  of 
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a  streng 

thening  of  the  wildern 

ess  proposal  to 

the  -- 

to 

Congress 

I  encourage  you  to  add  to  the  BLM's 

recotnmen 

dations  for  permanent 

wilderness,  the 

preser 

t 

BLH  Menefee  and  Weber  Mountain 

Ranges,  having 

hiked 

in 

both  of 

these  areas  and  owning 

property  that  boarder 

B 

Menefie 

Mountain,  I  would  like 

to  testify  to  their 

pristine 

qualities. 

These  areas  are  ma  jc 

r  migratory  paths  for 

deer 

and  elk 

herds  and  house  a  numb 

er  of  coyote,  bobcat , 

bear,  eagle  and  mountain  lion. 

Its  isolation 

has  be 

en  a 

factor  i 

n  maintaining  its  uniq 

ue  environment. 

By 

insuring 

the  quality  of  these 

lands,  by  addin' 

them 

to 

the  perm 

anent  wilderness  list, 

we  can  safeguai 

d  then 

for 

future  g 

enerations. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:   Thank 
The  next  speaker  is 

you. 
Douglas  Capelin 

MR.  CAPELIN:   Ky  nam 

e  is  Doug  Capel 

n.   I 

live 

at  7850 

County  Road  41,  which 

is  Weber  Canyon 

Road. 

Resident  of  Montezum 

a  County  and  I ' r 

a  lar 

d 

owner  in 

Weber  Canyon,  I'm  als 

o  a  teacher  and 

director 

of  a  fie 

dging  outdoor  education  camp/school  c; 

lied  Deer 

Hill.   I 

am  here  to  state  my  concern  over  what 

I  see 

as 

an  imbalance  in  the  BLM's  Peso 

urce  Management 

Plan, 

in 

particular*  off-road  use,  and 

wilderness  designatior 
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I  can  appreciate  the 

need 

for  balance 

in  the 

BLM' 

s  Res 

ource  Management,  there  ar 

e  a  lot  of  different 

dema 

nds  o 

n  the  land  of  the  BLM 

but 

I  do  feel  in 

these 

two 

areas 

the  Plan  is  imba lanced. 

The  percentage  of 

land 

e  of  which  I  think  is 

very 

fragile,  that  the 

BLH 

would 

allow  to  remain  open 

to  o 

ff-road  vehic 

les,  I 

thin 

k  is 

too  high.   I  think  off-roa 

d  vehicles  ca 

n  do  a 

grea 

t  dea 

1  of  damage  to  land  that  t 

akes  a  greet 

deal  of 

time 

to  return  to  its  natural 

state 

And  I  also  feel  that 

one 

out  of  eight 

is  a 

POOE 

batt 

ing  average  for  recom 

nendi 

ng  wilderness 

areas, 

I  do 

real 

ize  that  many  .of  the 

mended  plans 

for  thoe 

lands  do 

involve  a  certain  mea 

sure 

of  protection 

,  which 

I  do 

appr 

eciate,  but  I  do  feel 

that 

really  the  c 

nly  sure 

safe 

ty  fc 

r  the  preservation  of 

the 

land  for  our 

children 

and 

all  c 

f  the  creatures  that 

live 

in  that  land 

is  a 

prog 

ress: 

onal  wilderness  desig 

nation  and  like  I 

would 

like 

to  state  that  I  would  lik 

e  to 

see  a  greater 

number 

of  w 

ilder 

ness  areas  that  are  u 
Thank  you. 
MR.  CHAIRMAN:   Thank 

nder 

you. 

study  be  recc 

mended. 

The  next  name  I'm  not  qui 

'ce    sure,  Lou 

Metis. 

HR.  HATIS:   My  name 

is  Lc 

u  Matis,  I  an 

■ 

resi 

dent 

of  Mancos,  Colorado, 

I  liv 

e  at  45015  Hi 

ghuay 

160 

east 

of  Mancos  in  Montezum 

a  Col 

nty,  and 
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approximately  three  miles  north  of  the  t.enefee  proposed 
WSA. 

In  my  statement  I  would  like  to  address  the  — 
some  of  the  themes  that  the  BLM  addressed  in  their 
various  alternatives,  rather  than  dealing  with 
alternative  by  alternative,  I  would  rather  touch  upon 
some  of  the  themes.   The  first  of  those  is  livestock 
management.   I  would  like  to  see  that  continue  at 
present  levels.   I  think  it  is  being  managed  well  at 
present  to  increase  the  management,  I  think  could  cost 
competition  with  wildlife  and  also  lead  to  the 
degeneration  of  some  of  the  ranges  due  to  the  arid 
nature  —  or  the  arid  climate  of  the  region.   In  other 
words,  most  BLM  lands  I  feel  is  rather  limited  in  its 
capacity  for  crazing. 

In  wildlife  management,  I  endorse  the 
Preferred  Alternative  which  includes  increased  habitat 
for  pronghorn  antelope,  300  —  introduction  of  300  head 
of  bighorn  sheep  into  the  Dolores  Canyon,  the 
introduction  of  river  otters  into  the  upper-Dolores 
Canyon,  protective  oil  and  gas  leasing,  stipulation  for 
eagle  habitat,  and  several  other  items  listed  in  the 
Preferred  Alternative. 

In  wilderness  designation,  I  am  dismayed  with 
the  Preferred  Alternative.   The  Dolores  Canyon 
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definitely  deserves  wilderness  designation,  but  along 
with  it,  I  would  like  to  see  Cross  Canyon  and 
Squaw/Papoose  Canyon  included  because  of  their  adjacent 
nature.   The  two  of  them  together  would  create  a 
significantly  sized  wilderness  area.   The  Mckenna  Peak 
area  also  because  of  its  wildlife  habitat  and  its  size 
also  deserves  full  wilderness  designation. 

I  would  like  to  see  wilderness  designation  or 
wilderness  management  for  Weber,  Menefee,  Cahone  Canyon 
and  Tabegauche,  I  feel  all  nine  areas,  is  that  right  — 

MS.  BRANCH:   Eight. 

MR.  HATIS.   —  six,  five  -- 

THE  CHAIRMAN:   Eight. 

MR.  MATIS:  Eight,  thank  you  --  do  deserve 
some  sort  of  wilderness  protection,  they  are  a  small 
part  of  the  total  Bureau  of  Land  Management  lands  in 
this  region,  and  therefore  should  be  preserved. 

In  minerals,  on  lands  set  aside  or  lands  that 
are  concentrated  with  cultural  resources  and  wilderness 
areas,  mineral  leasing  should  be  kept  to  a  bare  minimum, 
should  be  done  with  real  strict  regulations,  and  in  some 
cases  depending  on  the  individual  situation  prohibited. 

In  other  PLM  areas,  I  would  say  that  mineral 
leasing  could  go  on,  as  present. 

I  do  endorse  removal  of  the  land  north  of 
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Cortez  fo 

'  coal  c 

cvelopment . 

The  maj 

or  reason  I  feel  that  mineral 

extraction  does  n 

ot  need  a  real  strong  emphasis  is  that 

so  often 

Lt  doesn 

't  contribute  to  the  long-term 

stability 

of  the 

region,  but  oftentimes  creates  a 

boom/bust 

type  of 

situation.   I  don't  think  it  should 

therefore 

receive 

strong  emphasis,  sometimes  it's  given 

the  disguise  as  e 

.onomic  opportunity  for  a  region,  but 

so  often  as  Weste 

rn  Colorado  has  experienced  ever  since 

its  early 

development,  mineral  extraction  take."  a 

boom/bust 

type  of 

cycle,  and  we  need  only  to  go  to  Grand 

Junction. 

Zn  the 

years  that  I  have  lived  in  the 

Southwest 

I  know 

that  Farmington  has  gone  through  at 

least  foui 

boom/b 

jst  periods,  as  oil  and  gas,  and  coal, 

all  three 

would  r 

Lse  and  fall. 

There  i 

.  a  weak  market  for  coal  at  present,  so 

which  needs  to  be 

taken  into  consideration. 

Public 

Land  disposal,  only  in  the  instances 

where  it  v 

ill  consolidate  Bureau  of  Land  Management 

lands  or  enhance  existing  Bureau  of  Land  Management 

plans,  she 

uld  land  disposal  occur.   There  should  be  no 

selling  of 

elm  land  simply  to  get  rid  of  it,  and  an 

effort  she 

uld  be  i 

iade  either  to  trade  for  a  more  idea 

piece  of  1 

and  ol  to  consolidate  and  enhance  existing 

lands. 
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MR.  HATIS:   But  the  ones  most  important  for 
Congressional  action  would  be  the  first  four  that  I 
mentioned. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:   The  next  speaker  is  Wendy 


Davis 


81328. 


MS.  DAVIS:   Wendy  Davis,  Box  295,  Mancos, 


I'm  here  representing  myself. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  the 
Draft  EIS  and  Management  Plan,  I  would  have  preferred 
the  resource  conservation  alternative  be  adopted,  but  I 
certainly  wasn't  expecting  it.   The  Preferred 
Alternative  has  several  aspects  I  would  like  to  address. 

I  strongly  object  to  the  minimum  percentage  of 
the  area  open  to  ORV  use  being  79  percent,  besides 
damaging  indigenous  flora  and  fauna,  excessive  ORV  use 
incourages  damage  to  fences  which  is  irritating  to 
cattlemen,  the  cows  can't  stay  where  they  belong  when 
gates  are  left  open  and  fences  cut,  I  have  seen  it 
happen  a  lot,  ORV  use  shuold  be  restricted  to  existing 
trails  only. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  the  BLM  has 
designated  a  category  of  areas  of  peregrine  falcon 
habitat  which  will  presumably  be  protected  and 
preserved.   Ho  such  designation  has  been  given  to  the 
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Forestry  industries  and  woods  products  are  a 
minor  product  of  BLM  lands,  and  therefore  should  be 
managed  in  pretty  much  the  way  they  are  being  managed 
today.   Utilization  for  fence  post  and  firewood  should 
be  permitted  in  a  well  regulated  manner,  however,  heavy 
timber  harvesting  doesn't  seem  too  practical  because  the 
areas  are  rather  isolated  and  small. 

And  those  are  my  comments,  thank  you. 
MR.  SERING:   If  I  could  ask  one  clarifying 
question  on  your  statements  regarding  the  wilderness 
study  areas  you  wanted  to  see  all  eight  wilderness  study 
areas  either  designated  wilderness  or  managed  as 
wilderness? 

MR.  MATIS:   Right. 

MR.  SERII1G:   Can  you  clarify,  are  you  asking 
these  eight  areas  be  designated  by  Congress  as 
wilderness,  that  we  recommend  them,  or  recommend  some 
other  type  of  management  and  still  protects  the  values? 

A.     Okay.   The  first  four  that  I  mentioned, 
Dolores  Canyon,  Squaw/Papoose,  Cross,  and  McKenna  Peak, 
I  would  like  to  see  those  at  least  in  Congressional 
action,  your  recommendation.   I  would  like  to  see  the 
others,  but,  might  compromise  to  say  that  the  wilderness 
management  would  be  adequate  with  that. 
MR.  SERING:   Okay.   Thank  you. 
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areas  adjacent  to  Point  Lookout  in  Mesa  Verde  National 
Park,  where  the  DOVi  has  identified  a  peregrine  falcon 
nesting  pair.   I  request  you  check  into  it. 

I  am  thrilled  that  the  East  Cortez  KRCRA  is 
not  proposed  for  coal  leasing,  I  commend  this  decision 
by  the  BLM  and  hope  it  carries  into  the  final  plan. 

I  am  upset  that  only  the  Dolores  Canyon  WSA 
has  been  recommended  as  wilderness.   Area  BLM  officials 
have  stated  that  they  have  not  been  manadated  by 
Congress  to  provide  a  diversity  of  ecosystems  in  the 
wilderness  system,  and  therefore  omitted  Weber,  Cross 
Canyon  WSA's,  which  otherwise  might  have  been  designated 
wilderness. 

It's  my  opinion  that  the  San  Juan  Area 
Management  could  be  more  creative  and  more  responsible 
and  provide  diversity  without  a  specific  mandate.   I  am 
the  least  glad  that  Weber  will  be  managed  as  a  defacto 
wilderness,  no  ORV,  no  —  all  of  those  ways.   But  I 
would  prefer  the  more  long-term  protection  of  official 
wilderness  status,  especially  for  Weber  Mountain  and 
Cross  Canyon. 

I  would  conclude  by  saying  that  I  am 
disheartened  that  long-term  fate  of  all  of  this  land  is 
beinc  determined  at  a  time  when  the  political  atmosphere 
is  so  conducive  to  resource  utilization  and  so  little 
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thought  g 

iven  to  protection. 
Thank  you. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:   The  next  speaker  is  Stev 

e 

Davis. 

MR.  DAVIS:   My  name  is  Steve  Davis.   I 

live  at 

Box  295, 

Mancos,  Colorado,  which  is 

n  Weber  Cany 

on.  in 

Mancos. 

I  am  here  to  speak  with  the  growing  num 

bet  of 

people  who  have  come  to  realize  that 

the  true  val 

ues  of 

our  publl 

c  lands  do  not  lie  in  how  much  short-ter 

profit  we 

can  gain  by  drilling,  cutt 

ng  and  diggi 

ng  from 

the  land, 

many  of  us  who  live  here  a 

e  most  conce 

rned 

with  the 

rural  lifestyle,  beauty,  solitude,  clean 

ait, 

and  water 

that  can  still  be  found  he 

e,  but  world 

riide    is 

disappear 

ing  at  an  alarming  rate.   We  know  all  of 

these 

things  are  for  more  desirable  —  are 

more  desi rea 

ble  and 

important 

than  the  money  that  can  be 

made  from  ru 

ining 

these  val 

ues. 

This  issue  of  exploitation 

versus  conse 

rvation 

is  a  seri 

ous  matter  which  more  than  deserves  the 

public ' s 

attention,  as  well  as  those 

who  are  maki 

ng   the 

plans  that  deal  with  our  resources. 

I  feel  that  the  Draft  RMP 

or  our  area 

strikes 

an  uneven 

balance  between  those  who  see  only  prof 

its 

from  our 

BLM  land  and  those  wno  want 

to  see  at  le 

ast  a 
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good  part  of  this  land  saved  in  its  current  unspoiled 
condition  for  future  generations  to  en3oy.   One  example 
is  the  selection  of  alternatives  that  deal  with  off-road 
vehicles. 

The  present  alternatives  allow  anywhere  from 
79  percent  to  95  percent  of  the  total  San  Juan  BLM 
acreage  opened  to  unlimited  off-road  vehicle  use,  there 
is  no  alternative  at  all  for  substantial  reduction  in 
off-road  vehicle  use. 

The  preferred  Alternative  for  wilderness  is 
even  more  out  of  balance  with  only  one  of  eight  WSAs 
recommended  for  wilderness.   While  I  would  favor 
recommendation  for  all  eight  WSA'S,  there  are  two,  Weber 
and  Menefee  Mountains  that  I  feel  I  must  speak  for 
because  I  know  them  the  best.   I  do  not  favor  the 
administrative,  protection  that  the  BLM  proposes,  but 
permanent  wilderness  protection.   This  is  the  only 
assurance  that  we  can  have  that  these  two  small  mountain 
areas  will  be  protected  for  future  generations.   Lying 
between  the  desert  and  the  high  country,  Weber  and 
Menefee  represent  a  very  unique  ecosystem  that  should  be 
represented  in  our  wilderness  preservation  system. 

Habitat  destruction  is  the  largest  crisis 
facing  the  wildlife  of  our  planet,  and  this  area  is  no 
different.   Mountain  lion6,  bobcats,  bears,  golden 
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eagles, 

bigho 

n  sheep,  all  need  wilder 

ness  habitat  to 

survive, 

all 

:f  these  species  are  foun 

d  on  Weber 

and 

Menefee 

and  need  and  deserve  our  protection  into 

the 

future. 

Here  in  Montezuma  County  we 

have  mass  C02 

developn 

ent , 

sur  largest  river  dammed, 

a  huge  345  Kv 

electr  ic 

line 

about  to  cross  all  three 

Mancos  River 

canyons, 

one 

it    the  worst  poluting  pow 

er  plants 

m  it 

nation  i 

n  Fou 

-  Corners,  a  gas  line  goi 

ng  through 

our 

valley  e 

very 

:ouple  of  years,  increase 

d  timber  sales  and 

increase 

d  eco 

lomic  development.   Those 

of  us  who 

care 

about  th 

e  bea 

jty  and  natural  values  of 

our  area. 

are 

asking  the  BL 

l  to  listen  to  us  by  savi 

ng  some  of 

these 

areas  fr 

om  fu 
Tha 
THE 

.ure  abuse, 
ik  you. 
CHAIRMAN:   Thank  you. 

The 

next  speaker  is  Cecil  Bu 

rch. 

MR. 

GUSTIN:   Must  be  Cecil  G 

ustin. 

Ky 

name  is  Cecil  Gustin.  I'm 

from  Dolo 

es, 

Coloradc 

,  Box 

270. 

MR. 

PLINN:   Excuse  me,  could 

you  spell 

your 

last  nan 

e? 

MP. . 
THE 

GUSTIN:   G-U-S-t-l-n. 
CHAIRMAN:   Thank  you. 

MR. 

GUSTIN:   I've  been  in  th 

is  country 

ever 

since 

I  was  a 

kid,  cam 

e  here  as  a  kid. 

And  I'm  opposed 

agains 

t  you,  I 

will  fi 

ght  you,  and  I  he 

nt 

,-ou  to  know, 

that  1 

would  like  to  a 

sk  you,  Mr.   Mill 

er , 

how  many 

names 

it  takes 

to  oppo 

se  what  we  are  gc 

ing 

to  do,  will 

you  answer  now 

or  late 

'■> 

MR. 

MILLER: 

That  is  somethir 

g  I 

can' t  answer? 

MR. 

GUSTIN: 

Okay.   Then  the 

oil 

and  gas  you 

talk  i 

bout  and 

these  o 

ther  people  that 

you 

talk  about, 

all  of 

this  mo 

ney  is  - 

-  comes  off  of  th 

e  top,  goes  out 

your  i 

oad,  you 

r  health 

department,  your 

CO 

intlea 

distri 

bute,  yo 

ur  coal, 

is  distributed, 

and 

I  just  can't 

see  yc 

u  people 

taking 

this  land  and  doi 

ng  what  you  want 

to  do, 

you  won 

•t  have 

any  gtass  control 

,  you  won ' t  have 

timber 

control 

,  you  wo 

n't  have  nothin' , 

you  look  out  in 

the  wi 

1 der ness 

area  an 

d  now  and  see  whe 

re  they  have  it 

nd  there 

*B  trash 

,  there' s  everyth 

ing 

out  there.   I 

jUBt  1 

am  agai 

nst  ya, 

I  am  against  ya • 

and 

that's  all  I 

have  t 

o  say. 

MR. 

MILLER : 

Excuse  me,  could 

I  ask  a 

questi 

on.   Cla 

rify  it. 

against  everythi 

ng? 

MR. 

GUSTIN : 

No  wilderness  ar 

ea, 

I'm  not  for 

it. 

MR. 

MILLER: 

That's  just  what 

I  am  trying  to 

clar if 

y? 

MR. 

GUSTIN: 

In  your  eight  ar 

eas 

wither  one. 
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I'm  not  for  them. 

We  needed  —  we  have  been  here  all  of  our 
life,  we  stayed  here  all  of  out  life,  we've  eat  rabbits, 
we've  eat  beans,  and  we've  been  here  and  we  fought  for 
it  and  stayed  here. 

Now  other  people  want  to  come  in,  fine,  let 
you  come  in,  we  will  take  care  of  it,  we  took  care  of  it 
before,  didn't  have  no  help.   Now  you  people  want  to 
come  in  and  help  us,  there's  no  way,  we  took  care  of  it 
once  and  we'll  take  care  of  it  again. 

Thank  you. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:   M .  T.  Taylor. 

MR.  GUSTIN:   I  represent  M.  T>  Taylor  also. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:   Okay.   Do  we  have  any  more 
people  signed  up. 

MR.  FLINN:    NO. 

MR.  CHAIRMAN:   Is  there  anyone  else  in  the 
audience  who  wishes  to  speak? 

MR.  GUSTIH:   I  would  like  to  come  back  just 
for  minute,  we  will  send  a  written  statement  in  also. 

MR.  CHAIRMAN:   Ok?y. 

Anyone  else  wish  to  make  a  statement? 

The  hearing  record  will  remain  open  until 
August  1st,  1984 . 

MR.  MILLER:   Excuse  me. 
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THE 

CHAIRMAN:   Did  I  miss  one.   You  want  to 

come  back? 

MR. 

DAVIS:   Oh,  just  for  a  moment,  just  one 

other  comr 

lent 

I  didn't  make  was  that  I  support  your  not 

leasing  o 

the  of  the  East  Cortez  area,  but  leasing  in 

Hay  Gulch 

and 

between  Cherry  Creek  and  Hay  Gulch  seems 

tomake  mo 

e  si 

nee  and  since  coal  has  already  been  dug 

there. 

THE 

CHAIRMAN:   Could  you  give  us  your  name 

again? 

MR. 

DAVIS:   Steve  Davis. 

THE 

CHAIRMAN:   Aanyone  else  wish  to  make  a 

statement? 

Yes 

you  may  come  back . 

MR. 

MATIS:   I  omitted  one  thing  too  and  that 

is  the  cu 

Ltural  resources.   I  think  they  should  be 

managed  f 

Dr  naxinun  protection. 

;:p.. 

CHAIRMAN:   Anyone  else  wish  to  rvke  a 

statement 

Okay.   The  hearing  record  will  remain  open 

until  Aug 

jst  1st,  1964,  and. written  comments  may  be 

addressed 

ag 

sin,  to  the  San  Juan  Resource  Area  Office, 

Bureau  of 

Land  Management,  Federal  Building,  Room  102, 

701  Camino  Del  Rio,  Durango,  Colorado,  81301.   How, 

again,  yo 

u  ca 

i  get  that  address,  it's  written  in  your  — 
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in  a  copy  of  the  Management  Plan,  and/or  you  can  stop 
here  and  they  can  provide  it  for  you. 

This  hearing  is  adjourned,  thank  you  for 
coming. 

(WHEREUPON,  the  following  hearing  was 
adjourned  at  approximately  7:50  p.m.) 
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procedure,  we  will  answer  them  now. 

Yes,  sir. 

UNIDENTIFIED  SPEAKER:   Yes,  is  this  Strictly 
comments  to  be  made  to  wilderness,  the  Environmental 
Iupact  Statement  covers  a  lot  of  other  things,  is  tins 
hearing  limited  to  wilderness  tonight. 

MR.  CHAIRMAN:   No,  sir,  it's  to  receive 
comments  on  it  entire  document ,  wilderness  included, 
it's  just  one  the  elements  of  the  document.   Do  I  have- 
any  other  questions. 

Okay.   Please,  whenever  you  cone  forward  to 
make  your  presentation,  would  you  please  state  your 
name,  address,  and  the  organization  you  represent,  if 
any.   Our  first  speaker  is  Tom  Hale. 

MR.  HALE:   When  does  the  clock  start? 

THE  CHAIRMAN:   Starts  now. 

MR.  HALE:   My  name  is  Tom  Hale,  I'm  a  San 
Miguel  County  Commissioners.   Dox  540,  Telluride,  San 
Miguel  Courthouse. 

And  our  concerns  —  I  would  also  mention 
Raymond  Snyder,  Commissioner  from  District  3,  Norwood  is 
here  as  well. 

And  he  possibly  contradict  me  later. 

I  would  like  to  present  for  the  record,  a 
memorandum  of  understanding  between  the  Board  of 
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Cor.unissioners  of  S«m  Miguel  County,  and  the  BLT4. 
Essentially  what  this  document  covers,  is  an  agreement 
to  try  to  coordinate  our  land  use  plan  with  your  Land 
Use  Plan,  whic  I  understand  this  is  essentially  — 
maybe  I  can  in  light  of  this  Exhibit  "A".   And  we  have 
some  concerns  along  the  Dolores  River  with  the  conflict 
with  your  plan,  and  what  our  plans  are. 

One,  is  at  Slickrock,  the  way  we  read  the 
plan,  called  for  additional  tourist  facilities. 

Some  years  ago,  we  granted  a  Land  Use  Permit 
tor  a  multiple  of  uses  there  which  we  believe  will 
address  the  needs  tor  the  rafters,  and  the  tourists,  and 
the  local  community,  coming  through  that  area. 

And  secondly,  there  is  a  proposal,  as  we  read 
the  document  for  a  camping  facility  in  the  Anaweep 
(phonetics)  Valley  on  the  river,  and  we  have  already  had 
in  the  past,  some  problems  with  parking  along  the  road, 
and  it's  very  remote  from  any  other  location,  it's 
created  problems  for  our  Sheriff's  Department. 

And  it  would  be  of  some  impact  during  a  high 
usage  on  the  river  to  the  Sheriff's  Department.  Which 
we  feel  is  negative  to  the  taxpayers. 

And  those  are  our  two  concerns,  and  also  Dan 
Woodard  is  here  from  Slick  Rock,  one  of  the  affected 
party  members.   And  maybe  that  can  be  labeled  Exhibit 
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"B". 

Hav 

j  any 

questions 

on  the  effected  land? 

THE 

CHAIRMAN: 

This  is  just  a  copy  of  the 

letter. 

MR. 

HALE:   Ya, 

a  letter  and  our  original 

agree 

tnent 

with 

the  BLM  that  we  would  try  to  coordina 

te 

And  I 

thi 

nk  tr 

references  in  that  that  you 

would 

ask 

the 

County  Pla 

nning  Commission  what  their 

conce 

rns 

are, 

and  as  yet 

,  no  members  from  BLM  have 

talke 

d  to 

then 

on  this  i 

ssue.   So,  we  would  apprecia 

te 

if  yo 

uld  approach  th 

e  Planning  Commission,  and  m 

ee 

with 

the 

Comm 

ssioners  o 

n  these  issues  and  any  other 

ones 

cone 

erning  our  coor 

Thank  you. 

dination  efforts. 

THE 

CHAIRMAN: 

Thank  you. 

The 

next  speak 

er  will  be  Raymond  Snyder. 

MR. 

SNYDER:   I 

always  end  up  behind,  but 

that' 

nior 

ty  on  the 

Commissioner  part. 

I  a 

n  Raymond  S 

nyder,  San  Miguel  County 

Commissioner,  I  would  support  Tom's  thoughts  on  this. 
A  couple  of  things  that  I  hove  understood  d 
there  that  the  BLM  would  be  building  and  possibly 
condemning  private  land  for  calipers  ana  parking  place 
picnic  places,  I  personally  woulo  be  very  definitely 
against  the  BLU  condemning  private  land  tor  picnic, 
camp-outs,  and  these  kino  oi  things,  especially  when 
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pr 

ivate 

enterprise  could 

do  it.   I  would  rather  see 

pr 

lvate 

enterprise  put  up  the  parking  lots,  whatever  it 

ne 

eds  tc 

be,  and  let  the 

people  pay  for  that  uses  it. 

I  would  also  1 

ke  to  go  on  record  as 

su 

jporti 

ng  the  Preferred 

Alternative  of  the  BLM's  Plan, 

no 

rf  that 

is  as  an  individual,  and  a  BLM  holder,  and  not 

as 

a  Col 

nty  Commissioner 

I  guess  Tom,  I 

didn't  contradict  you  too  much, 

di 

J  I. 

THE  CHAIRMAN: 

Any  questions? 

MR.  FLINN:   Ra^ 

,  when  you  say  in  support  of, 

is 

that 

for  all  of  the  dj 

fferent  programs,  I  mean, 

there's 

a  lot  of  programs 

there  for  coal  and  wilderness  -- 

MR.  SNYDER:   Ri 

ght. 

MR.  FLINN:   — 

wild  horses  and  everything,  and 

yo 

know 

that's  in  place. 

MR.  SHYDER:   Of 

course,  you  know,  as  an 

individu 

al,  I  guess  probo 

bly  that  I  would  be  a  lot  more  -- 

I  i 

/ould 

prefer  no  wild  ho 

rses,  I  think  have  to  have  them 

in 

cer  ta 

in  areas.   And  I 

feel  BLM  does  a  have  a  pretty 

decent  Plan  that  can  fit 

into  most  everyone    needs,  and 

that  ib 

tut  reason  I  woul 

d  support  the  Pteferi^ 

M 

«..' 

.  .  .  of  the  DLL' s. 

MR.  FLINN:   Tha 

nk  you. 

THE  CHAIRMAN: 

Thank  you. 
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The  next  speaker  is  Hark  Pearson. 

MB.  PEARSON:   My  name  is  Haik  Pearson  and  my 
address  is  Box  204  Grand  Junction,  Colorado. 

I  am  the  Western  Slope  representative  for  the 
Colorado  Open  Space  Counsel.   The  Colorado  Open  Space 
Counsel  is  the  Colorado  Statewide  environmental 
coalition  which  represents  —  or  it  includes  civic 
recreational  and  conservation  groups,  there  are  50 
member  groups,  and  that  include  about  30,000  people  in 
Colorado. 

I  had  a  couple  of  questions  just  on  the  layout 
of  the  document.   Some  suggestions  that  I  made  to  every 
BLH  Office  In  the  State,  about  how  to  make  it  more 
readable. 

One  is  if  at  the  top  of  every  page  you  could 
put  which  Alternative  you  are  talking  about,  and  I  know 
this  is  possible  to  do  in  your  printing  system,  because 
the  Billings,  Montana  RHP  iabeled  the  top  of  every  page 
with  which  Alternative  it  was.  It  would  make  it  a  lot 
easier  to  find  where  you  are  going  when  you  open  up  the 
document  to  look  at  it. 

The  other  thing  is,  I  wish  you  would  put  the 
resources  in  alphabetical  order,  because  the  way  they 
are  listed  now  doesn't  make  any  sense  to  me  and  it's 
real  hard  to  figure  out  which  way  to  go  in  the  document 
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when  you  open  it  up,  if  you  want  to  go  to  another 
resource. 

So  those  are  just  two  printing-type  things 
that  if  you  could  improve  on,  I  would  appreciate  it  in 
terms  of  reading  it. 

Well,  we  are  not  very  pleased  with  wilderness 
recommendations  in  the  EIS  and  we  think  it's  inadequate 
in  that  respect  since  only  one  of  the  eight  wSAe  was 
recommended.   I  would  like  to  request  that  in  the  final 
RI.P  when  in  comes  out,  not  only  the  final  wilderness 
suitability  EIS,  but  the  final  RHP,  that  reasons  be 
given  for  why  every  single  area  was  recommended  the  way 
it  was.   As  it  is  now,  there's  really  —  you  really  have 
no  idea  why,  for  example,  Tabegauche  and  McKenna  Peak 
were  not  recommended  for  wilderness.   You  read  the 
document  and  it  describes  in  glowing  terms  everything 
that  is  wonderful  about  those  areas,  and  then  the 
conclusion  is  that  they  are  not  going  to  be  recommended 
as  suitable  for  wilderness,  and  it  really  looks  as  if 
the  conclusions  wen  written  long  before  any  of  the 
analysis  was  done.   If  this  were  a  high  school 
composition,  you  guys  would  flunk,  because  yout 
conclusions  don't  follow  at  all  from  the  rational  that's 
given  in  the  EIS. 

I  am  also  concerned  with  some  of  the 
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statements  that  I  have  heard  from  the  BLH  managers  that 
some  of  the  areas  weren't  recommended  because  they  just 
plain  didn't  qualify  or  that  they  weren't  outstanding. 
That's  ignoring  all  of  years  of  work  that  went  into  the 
wilderness  Inventory  in  the  first  place,  they  are 
identified  as  wsAs  precisely  because  they  had 
outstanding  wilderness  characteristics  and  they  were  the 
few  outstanding  wilderness  candidate  areas  in  Colorado. 
9     So  to  come  back  now  and  say  that  they  just  plain  don't 
.10     qualify  is  a  real  bogus  argument  and  that's  certainly 
one  that  we  won't  buy. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  BLH's  wilderness  program 
is  a  nationwide  phenomenon,  and  it  has  garnered  the 
attention  of  Congress.   I  might  remind  you  that  last 
week  the  House  Public  Land  Subcommittee  held  an 
oversight  hearing  on  the  BLM's  wilderness  review 
program,  and  the  San  Juan  RMP,  the  lack  of  rational  for 
the  wilderness  recommendations  was  one  of  the  examples 
given  to  that  Congressional  Subcommittee.   And  the 
Congressmen  were  a  little  bit  shocked  at  some  of  the 
things  that  were  going  on. 

I  would  like  to  compliment  the  DLfl  for 
recommending  the  Dolores  River  Canyon,  because  it  is 
without  a  doubt  an  area  that  should  be  designated 
wilderness,  it  is  part  of  the  national  system.   We'd 
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like  to  see  the  Boundary  and 

Coyote  Was 

1  extended  up 

stream  a  ways  and  wp  would  also  like  to 

see  Nyswanger 

Mesa  put  into  the  area. 

HcKenna  Peak  is  an 

area  that 

is  particularly 

suited,  it's  described  as  be 

ng  unique. 

it's  one  of  the 

few  USA's  in  the  country  that  is  on  the 

transition  zone 

from  the  Colorado  Plateau  to 

the  Rocky 

Mountain 

ecosystems,  you  walk  out  and 

hike  out  i 

n  that  Mancos 

shale  adobe  badlands  and  you 

go  through 

some  of  the  most 

desolate  country  in  Colorado 

and  then 

when  you  climb  up 

on  top  of  the  one  of  buttes, 

there's  th 

ese  cool 

wonderful  Douglas  Fir  forests  hidden  on 

the  north  slope 

of  those  buttes,  and  you  can 

sit  even  i 

n  a  hot  July 

afternoon,  you  can  sit  in  those  cool  forests  and  look 

out  over  those  really  blazing  hot  adobe 

badlands,  and 

it's  an  experience  that  you  cna ' t  find 

anywhere  else  in 

Colorado,  if  a  few  other  places  in  the 

country. 

And  again,  there  really  were 

no  conflicts  in 

the  EIS  stated  with  HcKenna  Peak,  the  o 

il  and  gas,  all 

of  oil  and  gas  leases  have  expired  with 

out  any 

exploration  ever  having  occu 

red.   Any 

uranium  would  be 

buried  deeply  underneath  the 

Nancos  sha 

Le  and  be  pretty 

unfeasible  to  extract. 

We're  also  concerned  about  Tabegauche  Creek 

not  being  recommended  wilderness,  there 

's  really  no 
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reason  given  in  the  EIS  again  for  that  recommendation, 
and  the  only  reason  seems  to  be  the  fact  that  Montrose 
County  opposed  Tabegauche  Creek,  the  rare  two-piece  of 
Tabegauche  Creek  in  1980  wilderness  legislation,  and  as 
a  result  Tabeguache  on  the  forest  was  not  designated 
wilderness,  well,  you  should  read  the  Senate  Energy 
Committee  record  that  accompanied  that  1980  wilderness 
legislation,  it  explicitly  says  that  BLM  should  not 
consider  any  anything  that  happened  on  the  adjacent 
Forest  Service  land  when  they  make  their  wilderness 
recommendations.   And  if  in  fact  is  your  reason  for  not 
recommending  it,  then  you  are  really  going  against  the 
intent  of  the  Congressman  that  wrote  that  law  and  made 
that  decision. 

The  reasons  for  dropping  Weber  and  Menefee  are 
lame,  one  of  the  great  reasons  given  is  that  fact  that 
they  have  pre-FLPMA  oil  and  gas  leases,  only  one  of 
those  leases  has  been  explored  before  it  has  expired  in 
the  last  five  years,  and  all  of  the  rest  of  those  leases 
I  would  bet  are  going  to  expire  without  anyone  --  ever 
any  one  looking  for  oil  and  gas.   And  since  they  are 
going  to  expire  in  the  next  year  or  two,  that  means  in 
two  years  your  reason  for  not  recommending  it  will  no 
longer  exist  and  you  will  look  pretty  silly  when  you  go 
to  Congress  without  a  reason. 
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Cross/Cahone  and  Squaw/Papoose  have  been  left 

out  al 

so  without  any  sort  of  imaginative  or  creative 

think] 

ng  on  the  part  of  BLM,  you  say  that  because  they 

are  pte-FLPHA  leases  you  can't  recommend  them  for 

uildei 

ness,  I  would  remind  you  that  just  across  the 

State 

line  in  the  Bisti  Badlands,  Public  Service  of  New 

Mexico  had  coal  leases  inside  of  the  Bisti  Badlands  WSA 

and  they  just  exchanged  those  for  additional  or 

diffe 

ent  leases  outside  the  WSA.   So  the  same  think 

could 

be  done  with  Cross/Cahone  and  Squaw/Pappose  if  you 

were 

eally  serious  about  what  you  say  in  terms  of  the 

wilde 

ness  characteristics  out  there  and  they  are  worth 

protecting. 

That  covers  it  for  wilderness,  I  had  some 

other 

comments  on  the  other  aspects  of  the  plan. 

On  recreation,  we  support  your  designation  of 

the  Dolores  as  a  special  recreation  management  area  and 

would 

like  to  see  that  improvements  for  recreational 

users 

put  in,  that  would  aleviate  a  lot  of  the  headaches 

that 

sre  --  now  exist  out  there. 

Another  recreation  issue,  we  are  concerned 

about 

the  lack  of  range  in  the  Alternatives  for  lands 

that 

are  available  for  ORV  use,  indiscriminate  open  ORV 

use. 

And  we  think  BLM  should  be  designating  all  of  its 

land 

as  limited  to  existing  roads  and  trails  rather  than 
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essentially  designating  all  of  it  as  open  to  ORV  use 

(133JL 

anywhere. 

3 

By  doing  what  the  BLM  is  doing,  in  designating 

4 

the  entire  area  open  to  ORV  use  here,  I  think  you  are 

5 

Bending  the  wrong  signal  to  the  public,  you  are  saying 

6 

that  public,  you  can  go  anywhere  you  please,  on  the 

7 

BLH's  land  and  we  don't  really  care.   I  think  you  should 

e 

be  saying  that  public,  we  want  you  to  stick  to  the 

9 

existing  roads  and  trails  in  almost  every  instance,  and 

10 

that  maybe  in  certain  examples  you  can  go  off  of  those, 

11 

but  our  Preferred  Alternative  would  be  to  stick  to 

12 

existing  roads  and  trails,  so   we  ould  like  to  see  that 

13 

entire  range  reversed  and  flipped  over  so  that  more  of 

14 

the  land  is  limited  to  existing  road  and  trails. 

15 

On  coal  the  BLM  did  a  good  job  or?  the  coal 

16 

stuff  in  the  RMP,  we're  glad  to  see  the  East  Cortez 

17 

KRCRA  found  unsuitable  for  mining  because  it  is  right 

18 

there  below  Mesa  Verde  and  any  mining  would  severely 

19 

impact  the  National  Park. 

20 

We  are  also  really  glad  to  see  that  the  BLI. 

21 

did  its  surface  owner  consultation  before  the  RHP  came 

22 

out,  that  was  a  real  good  step  that  hasn't  been  done 

23 

everywhere. 

24 

On  the  grazing  actions  in  the  Plan,  the  Plan 

25 

doesn't  have  any  spread  in  the  alternatives  for  grazing, 

N    5. 
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the  range  condition  in  every  single  alternative  is  still 
going  to  leave  about  a  third  of  the  resource  area  in 
poor  r'ange  condition. 

There's  a  big  spread  in  the  amount  of  money 
that  you  are  going  to  spend,  but  it  doesn't  seem  to  make   | 
much  difference  in  terms  of  what  is  going  to  happen  on 
the  range  out  on  the  public  lands,  and  we  think  the 
alternatives  need  to  be  revised  in  the  RMP  so  that  at 
least  one  alternative  results  in  a  substantial 
improvement  in  the  range  condition  on  the  public  lands. 

None  cf  these  alternatives  do  that,  at  this 
point. 

It's  kind  of  hard  for  us  to  believe  that 
you're  going  to  spend  a  million  dollars  a  year  for  the 
next  10  or  20  years  and  there  is  still  going  to  be  29  or 
31  percent,  which  means  something  on  the  order  of 
300,000  acres  of  public  land  in  poor  range  condition, 
that's  really  astounding.   Perhaps  that  lack  of  range  in 
the  Alternatives  could  be  improved  if  you  really 
seriously  had  analyzed  the  no  grazing  alternative.   The 
reason  that  I1RDC  wanted  no  grazing  alternative  put  in 
these  RHPs  so  that  there  would  be  some  sort  of  baseline 
tor  us  to  compare  what  is  happening  to  the  public  land 
with  cows  on  it  versus  what  would  happen  if  there 
weren't  any  livestock  on  it. 
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It  could  be  that  because  of  vegetation  and 
soils  and  rainfall,  that  a  substantial  fraction  of  the 
resource  area  would  still  be  in  poor  range  condition 
even  if  there  weren't  any  lifestock  grazing.   But 
because  you  failed  to  do  any  sort  of  analysis  of  the  no 
grazing  alternative  there's  no  way  for  us  to  gauge  that. 
And  we  can  just  say  that  there  shouldn't  be  any  grazing 
out  there  and  the  range  would  be  better,  just  as  easily 
as  you  can  say  that  the  no  grazing  alternative  wouldn't 
make  any  difference,  so,  if  you  would  put  one  of  these 
long-term  changes  in  vegetation  condition  figures  along 
with  no  grazing  alternative,  then  we  would  be  able  to  at 
least  tell,  you  know,  how  much  of  the  poor  range 
condition  is  due  to  the  overgrazing  and  how  much  is  just 
due  to  the  fact  that  there's  llancos  shale  out  there. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Mark,  I'm  going  to  have  to  ask 
you  to  hold  down,  you  can  come  back  at  the  end  if  want 
to? 

MR.  PEARSON:   No,  that  is  all  I  had  to  stay, 
I ' 11  submit  some  wr i  tten  comments . 

Thanks. 

MR.  CHAIRMAN:   Thank  you. 

Panel  have  any  questions? 

The  next  speaker  is  Payote  Cyote. 

MR.  CYOTE:   My  name  is  Payote  Cycte,  P.O.  Box 
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irom  the  proven  reserves  of  m 

inerals  and  natural  gas,  in 

the  potential  of  the  as 

yet  u 

ndi 

scovered  worth. 

Further,  it  seems  i 

ton 

lc,  to  say  the  least,  to 

pursue  the  Wild  and  Scenic  De 

sig 

lation  for  the  Dolores 

River,  which  at  one  end 

is  CO 

nta 

ined  by  the  IlcPhee  Dam, 

and  at  the  other  end  manipula 

ted 

by  the  Paradox  Valley 

Salinity  Project. 

Because,  as  your  st 

udy 

shows,  forage  species 

would  be  improved  under 

the  r 

esource  utilize  alternative 

for  grazing  cattle,  and 

it  is 

my 

opinion  as  well  as  that 

of  my  constituents  that 

the  area 

would  be  best  served 

under  the  multi-use  concept  maintained  in  the  resource 

utilization  alternative 

I  recommend  to  the 

BLH 

that  that  alternative 

be  the  one  that  they  chose. 

And  my  second 

note 

is  from  the  Western  Small 

Miners  Association. 

It  also  is  dii 

ected 

to 

Mr.   Ciller. 

The  Western  Sn 

all  M 

ine 

s  Association,  based  in 

Naturita,  Colorado,  with 

a  na 

tionwide  membership 

representing  over  100  sn 

all  m 

Liu 

operators,  has  reviewed 

the  Bureau  of  Land  Ilanac 

ement 

s  San  Juan/San  I'.iguel 

Resource  Management  Plar 

,  and 

Environmental  Impact 

Statement  and  feels  the 

Assoc 

Lat 

on  would  -be  remiss  by 

not  objecting  to  to  the 

Burea 

j's 

Preferred 
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820,  Ilucla  Colorado.   I'm  waring  three  hats  tonight,  it 
looks  like  a  bandana,  I  know,  but  I  have  got  a  letter 
here  from  Lyman  Thomas,  vice-chairman,  Montrose  County 
Board  of  Commissioners,  one  from  the  western  Small 
Iiiners  Association,  and  one  of  my  own,  I  don't  know  If  I 
am  allowed  extra  time  now,  but  I  will  read  through  what 
I  have,  and  if  not,  I  will  continue  aftc  everyone  else 
nas  had  a  chance  to  speak. 

The  letter  from  Lyman  Thomas,  vice-chairman, 
i.ontrose  County  Commissioners  reads.   Dear  Mr.   Miller, 
on  review  of  the  Draft  San  Juan  San  Juan/San  Miguel 
Resource  management  Plan,  Environmental  Impact 
Statement,  I  dated  April,  1984,  I  found  I  must  take 
exception  to  your  Preferred  Alternative,  e.g.. 
Wilderness  Manageability  Alternative  for  the  Dolores 
River  Canyon  wilderness  study  area. 

Although,  I  acknowledge  the  relative  ecologic 
uniqueness  of  this  region  and  its  proven  recreational 
value  for  rafting,  I  feel  wilderness  designation  will 
broadly  and  in  the  long-term  severely  detract  from  the 
recreational,  agricultural,  and  mining  potential  of  this 
area  which  will  eventually  provide  a  negative  impact  on 
western  Montrose  County. 

By  withdrawing  this  area  from  mineral  entry, 
the  wilderness  designation  will  deprive  this  country 
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Alternative  —  the  of  wilderness  designation  —  for  the 

Dolores  River  Canyon  Wilderness  Study  Area. 

The  Western  Small  Miners  Association  feels 

strongly  that  not  enough  time  has  been  spent  surveying 

the  mineral  inventory  in  the  proposed  WSA.   For  the 

affected  mining  and  gas  operations  to  implement  their 

own  survey  of  the  proposed  WSA,  the  operators  would  have 

to  pay  exhorbitant  costs  that  are  not  now  justified  at 

present  market  conditions.   However,  the  Association 

feels  that  if  a  more  complete  survey  of  existing  and 

potential  mineral  and  gas  reserves  is  not  undertaken, 

valuable  reserves  will  be  lost  to  this  Country's  future 

populations. 

Association  members  are  well  aware  of  many 

mining  properties  and  potential  prospects  within  the 

proposed  area,  specifically  the  Bull  Canyon,  Wedding 

Bell  and  Wild  Steer  Mesa  areas.   Although,  most  of  these 

properties  are  not  being  mined  at  the  present  time,  due 

to  the  depressed  market  conditions,  industry  analysts 

are  predicting  a  market  turnabout  in  the  future. 

In  general,  Association  members  agree  with  the 

general  goals  of  the  Bureau  in  protecting  the 

environment  from  unnecessary  degradation.   However,  the 

Association  feels  that  there  are  adequate  to  say  the 

least,  safeguards  presently  in  force  through  agencies 
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like  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  the  Colorado  ilined 
Land  Reclamation  Oivision,  the  United  States  At my  Cores 
of  Engineers,  the  Colotado  Air  Polution  Control 
Division,  the  United  States  Department  of  Energy,  the 
Colorado  Department  of  Highways,  the  United  States 
Department  of  Interior,  the  Colorado  Division  of  Labor, 
the  Colorado  Division  of  nines,  the  Colorado  Division  oiT 
Water  Resources,  the  United  States  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  the  United  States  Mine  Safety  anu 
Health  Administration,  the  United  States  Office  of 
Surface  Mining,  the  Colorado  Radiation  and  Hazardous 
Waste  Control  Division,  the  United  States  Forest 
Service,  the  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
and  the  Colorado  Water  Quality  Control  Division,  to  name 
a  few. 

Therefore,  the  Western  Small  (liners 
Association  feels  that  the  best  interests  of  the  Elation 
and  its  people  would  be  served  under  the  Multiple  Use 
concept  inherent  in  the  Resource  Utilization 
Alternative. 

Cot  any  tinie  left,  I  have  one  page. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:   Five  minutes. 

MR.  CYOTE:   Next  one  is  from  me. 

Dear  Mr.   Miller. 

During  the  last  14  years  that  I  have  been  a 
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resident  of  the  west  end  of  Montrose  County,  I  have 
personally  been  involved  in  the  following  activities, 
either  within  or  adjacent  to  the  Dolores  River  Canyon 
Wilderness  Study  Area: 

One,  I  delivered  fuel  and  lubricants  to 
operating  mines  within  the  Study  Area. 

Two,  worked  as  a  miner  in  a  mine  adjacent  to 
the  Study  Area, 

Three,  worked  in  uranium/vanadium  mill 
adjacent  to  the  Study  Area. 

Four,  observed  the  continual  county  road 
maintenance  within  the  Study  Area. 

Observed  lifestock  grazing  within  the  Study 
Area, 

Observed  several  gas/oil  exploration  teams 
within  the  Study  Area. 

Followed  the  development  of  the  proposed 
Paradox  Valley  Salinity  Control  Project  both  within  and 
adjacent  to  the  Study  Area. 

All  of  the  above  activities  indicate  to  me 
that  the  BLK'a  Preferred  Alternative  designating  the 
Dolores  River  Canyon  as  a  wilderness  area  discounts  the 
fact  that  much,  if  not  most. of  the  area  under 
consideration  is  not  now,  nor  has  been  in  the  recent 
past,  quote,  unquote,  wilderness. 
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Also,  as  a  part-owner/operator  of  a  400  acre 

canyon-bottom  ranch  similar  in  many  aspects  to  the 

ecology  of  the  area  under  study,  I  have  witnessed 

firsthand  the  tremendous  difficulties  involved  when  a 

person,  even  with  the  aid  of  heavy  machinery,  has  when 

that  person  does  his  or  her  level  best  to  leave  their 

mark  on  this  kind  of  environment. 

Further,  I  have  witnessed  firsthana  how 

destructive,  quote,  mother  nature,  end  quote,  can  be  to" 

the  more  or  less,  quote,  virgin,  end  quote,  environment 

when  she  is  left  to  her  own  devices.   Washed  out 

farmland,  roads  and  bridges,  silted  rivers,  landslides 

and  the  destruction  of  wildlife  habitat  and  lifestock 

forage  too  often  result  even  in  spite  of  ones  best 

efforts  to  protect  the  environment  for  either  public  or 

private  use. 

In  the  BUl's  Resource  Management  Plan  instance 

after  instance  is  recorded  of  how  the  wilderness 

designation  for  this  area  would  only  serve  to  degrade 

the  environment. 

Those  reasons  alone  seem  sufficient  to  me  to 

oppose  wilderness  designation  for  this  area.   Therefore, 

I  suggest  to  the  BLM  that  the  Resource  Utilization 

Alternative  would  be  --  would  better  serve  all  the 

immediate  and  potential  users,  including  recreat loni sts 

of  the  Colore 

s  River 

Canyon  Wildei 

ness  Study  Area. 

Tha 

nk  you. 

I1B. 

SERING- 

If 

I  could 

ask  just  a  couple  of 

clarifying  qu 

estions. 

To 

help  us. 

you 

mentions 

d  that  you  helped  when 

you  delivered 

fuel  tc 

mini 

ng  actii 

ity  in  the  wilderness 

Study  Area  -- 

MR. 

CYOTE: 

Yes, 

sir . 

MR. 

SERING: 

-- 

can  you 

state   where  that  was 

in  the  under 

ness  Study  Ar 

ea? 

MR. 

CYOTE : 

spec 

ific  min 

e  sites,  or  — 

MR. 

SERING: 

Or 

general 

vicinity,  like  a  mesa 

or  canyon? 

MR. 

CYOTE: 

Bull 

Canyon, 

Wedding  Bell,  Skein. 

I  an  not  sure 

where  the  Pi 

cnic  Cro 

und  Mine  is.   The 

Peanuts  [line. 

I  c 

inly 

supply  y 

ou  with  those. 

i:r. 

SERING: 

And 

in  the 

same  you  mentioned 

that  you  witn 

:ssed  co 

unty 

road  con 

struction  or 

i  the  Wi 

ldern 

ess  Study  Area,  could  you 

state  where  t 

lat  took 

plac 

e? 

MR. 

CYOTE: 

Agal 

rve  those  same  mines. 

I  a 

i  sure  the  Co 

nmission 

er  here  can  speak  to 

that  a  lot  mo 

e  succi 

nctly 

than  I 

can. 

MR. 

SEP  IMG: 

And 

in  jUBt 

the  last  question 
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again  to  clarify,  you  stated  you  witnessed  gas 
exploration  in  the  wilderness. 

MR.  CYOTE:   Seismograpiiic. 

MB.  SERING:   Was  that  with  a  bull  doz 
heliocopter? 

MR.  CYOTE:   Heliocopter  and  truck. 

HR.  SERING:   Thank  you. 

MR.  CYOTE:   Sure. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:   You  want  to  leave  us  a 


those? 


ed? 


Jim  Rosenthal. 
Rosenthal,  Box 


You  want  these 

MR.  CYOTE:   NO. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:   The  next  speake 

MR.  ROSENTHAL:   My  name  is  Jirr 
676  Norwood,  and  I  would  like  to  talk  on  two  distinct 
things. 

First  of  all,  this  is  just  an  nta,  I  don't 
know,  I'm  a  small  land  holder  in  Naturita  Creek,  and  I 
am  concerned  that  the  areas  directly  south  of  naturita 
Creek  there  is  some  areas  marked  fcr  forest  management 
under  the  Preferred  Alternative,  it's  denoted  J,  and  I 
have  got  an  erosion  problem  down  in  the  bottom  of  that 
canyon,  part  of  my  land  is  going  to  Utah,  and  it  tends 
to  go  there  when  the  low  corntry  melts  primarily  when 
the  low  lands  are  melting,  and  I  would  like  to  see  that 
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area  managed  —  your  notation  would  be  KB,    which  is 
erosion  management  ~  because  it's  when  that  lower  area  - 
when  the  snow  melts  off  that  lower  area,  that's  when  we 
hove  the  high  water  and  that's  when  we  have  severe 
erosion  problems  in  naturita  Creek,  and  that's  happened 
two  years  running.   Okay,  that's  the  small  personal 
portion  for  the  area  that  I  own  adjacent  to  BLH  lands. 

Host  of  my  comments  I  would  like  to  direct 
toward  wilderness  hearing.   I  agree  with  what  Mark 
Pierbon  said. 

As  many  people  know  here,  I  am  familiar  with 
all  of  the  DLli  USA's  in  this  area,  even  from  the  air  and 
on  the  ground  since  I  have  worked  in  the  past  for  the 
nagement  and  I  am  also  reasonably 
ness  areas  in  general.   Having  spent 
n  them. 

tion  of  all  of  these 
we  are  looking  at  nation  of  230 


DLil  in  wilderness 

familiar  with  wilderness  areas 

a  considerable  amount  of  time 

And  I  support  design 
areas,  as  wild 
million  people,  and  with  tremendous  population  pressure 
and  it's  increasing  every  year,  and  wilderness  study 
areas  —  the  wilderness  areas  that  we  have,  to  me  serve 
two  purposes,  really,  primarily,  one  of  which  is  a 
basically  ecological  bank,  I  mean  it  protects  animal  and 


specie 


rfere 


giv 


base  work 


where  these  arguments  are  well  known,  and  the  other  one 
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is  for  recreation,  some  of  the  USA's  in  this  area  are 

not  very  well  suited  to  recreation  which  means 

conversely  there're  probably  very  well  suited  to 

ecological  banks,  Weber  and  Menefee  are  two  that 

probably  won't  get  much  use  into  them,  won't  get  much 

disturbance  by  people,  and  would  —  if  left  alone  as 

wilderness  study  areas  and  I  think  for  that  very  reason 

because  they  provide  very  good  habitat  resource,  should 

be  designated  as  wilderness  study  areas. 

The  same  would  be  true  probably  for  Cahone  and 

and  lesser  so  for  Squaw/Papoose  certainly  for  f'.ckenna,  I 

think  that  --  you  know,  again,  we  have  wild  horses  in 

there  plus  other  habitat,  they're  not  horibly  suited  to 

recreation,  but  they'd  be  very  good  —  very  well  suited 

to,  just,  again,  ecological  banks,  habitat.   I 

particularly  support  Cross  Creek,  Dolores,  and 

Tabegauche,  you  know,  we  just  recently  heard  some 

comments  that  were  opposed  to  the  Dolores  Canyon  but  -- 

and  most  of  those  were  based  on  that  persons  economic 

incentives,  I  mean,  he's  associated  with  the  mining 

industry,  and  that's  his  privilege,  but  we  are  talking 

about  something  that's  national  in  scope,  I  mean,  these 

are  not  just  —  this  area's  lands,  these  are  the 

nation's  lands,  and  if  you  look  at  just  this  area  anu 

not  consider  the  rest  of  the  nation,  what  we  nave  left 

for 

wilderness  there,  those  eight  small  areas  are 

a  meer 

pit 

ance,  I  mean,  we  shouldn't  be  talking  about  -- 

we 

sho 

uLdn't  even  be  arguing  about  preserving  those, 

we 

sho 

uld  be  saying,  ya,  well  we  will  reserve  those 

and  now 

Hha 

t  others  can  we  make  in  it  wilderness  or,  you 

know, 

ten, 

ove  the  evidence,  because  what  we  have  is  clearly 

ina 

dequate,  unless  of  course  you  view  the  future 

of  the 

United  stetes  for  the  next  20  years,  in  which  case  that 

is 

fine,  but  if  you  look  at  a  time  frame  of  manac 

ing 

thi 

s  land,  managing  the  BLH,  land,  in  perpetuity, 

then 

it' 

s  inadequate,  we  don't  have  enough. 

Now,  I  support  Cross,  because  it  is  — 

it  has 

cer 

tain  good  recreational  values,  it's  a  very  pie 

asant 

pla 

ce  of  all  of  the  places,  of  all  of  the  areas  ] 

went. 

and 

I  I  don't  want  to  go  into  that  much,  I  think 

there 

are 

other  people  that  are  going  to  speak  in  favoi 

of 

Do! 

ores,  I  strongly  support  your  recommendation. 

I  mean. 

cer 

tainly,  the  Dolores  should  be,  it's  very  well 

suited 

to 

wilderness,  both  from  —  well,  by  all  criteria.   You 

car 

get  solitude  there,  easily,  all  of  these  areas  you 

car 

cet  solitude  when  gc  there,  it's  wonderful  for 

rcc 

reation.  I'.y    strongest  support  for  wilderness 

would 

be 

for  Tabegauche,  there  are  lot  of  slick  rock  canyons 

in 

the  West,  and  I  think  it's  the  uindgate  Formation  — 

is 

it  the  Uindgate  Formation  that's  through  this 

area. 
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does  anyone  i 

n  the  QUI 

know. 

UNIDENTIFIED 

SPEAKER:   I  think  SO. 

MR. 

ROSENTHAL 

:   The  windgate  Formation  is  a 

red  sandstone 

formation 

which  I  think  is  exceptionally 

beautiful,  it 

rises  for 

hundreds  of  feet  vertically  and 

there's  lots 

of  windgate  Slick  Rocks  throughout  the 

West,  a  lot  o 

f  it  in  Utah,  some  of  it  by  Colorado 

National  Monument,  afte 

r  all,  Colorado  national  Monument 

is  preserved 

as  a  Natio 

lal  Monument  to  my  belief,  I 

could  be  wron 

g,  because 

it  has  these  beautiful  Windgate 

Slick  Rock  Fo 

rmations, 

aut  we've  got  one  right  here  in 

our  own  area, 

I  would  s 

jy  in  my  own  area,  it's  in  the 

adjacent  Coun 

ty,  but,  y 

au  know,  this  is  the  closest  for 

me,  recreational  wilder 

-less  study  area  would  be 

Tabegauche,  b 

Lit  unlike 

nany  of  the  other  Slick  Rock 

areas  in  Utah 

,  and  many 

of  the  areas  in  Colorado,  this 

has  got  a  tra 

nsition  fr 

3m  an  alpine  ecosystem  down  to 

the  desert,  I 

mean,  you 

are  starting  off  with  ponderosa. 

Meet  of  Slick 

Rock  cany 

ans  in  Utah  are  desert 

ecosystems,  a 

nd  are  bea 

jtiful  but  it's  completely 

different,  I 

iiean,  this 

one  has  trout,  it  has  a  live 

stream,  that 

nakes  it  u 

lique,  and  makes  it  very  special. 

I  k 

iow  of  one 

other  USA  in  this  district  that 

has  a  similar 

ecosystem 

but  there's  none  in  this  area, 

in  this  resou 

ce  area. 
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you  know  they're  small,  and  they  are  lovely.   So,  for 
those  reasons,  I  particularly  support  Tabegauche,  I 
think  it's  a  travesty  that  it's  not  recommended,  I  think 
that  if  6  —  should  be  recommended  for  wilderness,  I 
mean,  I  have  nothing  --  I  do  not  object  to  the 
management  as  proposed,  it's  not  objectionable,  you 
know,  it's  the  next  best  alternative.   But,  you  know, 
management  on  this  level  can  change,  I  think  we  need, 
you  know,  given  a  different  --  I  mean,  you  know,  I  know 
a  lot  of  people  who  are  managing  this  area  now  and  I 
trust  the  management,  but  management  can  and  will 
change,  I  think  we  need  the  permanent  protection 
afforded  by  Congressional  designation  as  wilderness,  for 
all  of  the  areas,  but  most  particularly,  for  Cross, 
Dolores  and  Tabegauche. 
Thanks. 

MR.  FLINN:  Jim,  I  have  a  quick  question  back 
to  the  original  start  up  on  the  forest  area  in  I'aturita 
Creek,  if  you  don't  have  some  good  legal  descriptions 
you  could  get  to  us,  would  you  mark  up  a  map  and  furnish 
it  to  us  later,  so  that  wc  know  exactly  the  area  you  are 
talking  about . 

MR.  ROSENTHAL:   Well,  the  exact  area  I  act 
speaking  of  is  the  area  directly  south  of  Naturitfl 
Creek,  from  the  stretch  —  Noturica  Creek  run;;  cast  end 
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So  that  gives  two  USA's  in  this  diatrlct  which 
covers  a  fair  portion  of  Colorado  that  have  thia 
potentiality  of  saving  this  particular  ecosystem. 

It's  pristine,  there's  one  trail  through  It. 

I  would  like  to  add  as  an  aside  to  that,  we 
walked  through  about  two  Sundays  before  now,  and  the 
cattle  had  just  been  through,  and  I  don't  know  what 
percentage  level  of  their  allotment  they  took  in  that 
area  and  whether  they  just  trailed  them  through  or  not, 
but  it  looked  really  nice,  I  mean,  you  know,  it  looked 
as  though  it  had  been,  you  know,  adequately  grazed,  but 
they  —  the  cattle  hadn't  trashed,  they  hadn't 
overgrazed  it,  and  so  whatever  level  that  was,  It 
appeared,  you  know,  to  be  very,  you  know,  I  would 
certainly  hope  that  they  contine  at  that  level,  you 
know,  they  brushed  a  few  trails  out  and  made  it  a  little 
easier  for  human  passage,  but,  you  know,  didn't  destroy 
anything  at  all. 

Okay.   The  area  is  unique,  it's  beautiful, 
it's  pristine  and  finally,  it  has  some  of  the  few  really 
nice  swimming  holes  in  this  area.   Swimming  holes  where 
you  can  just  go  swimming  in  reasonably  clear  water 
without  totally  getting  frozen  at  this  time  of  the  year 
are  hard  to  come  by,  at  least  in  my  estimation,  I  mean* 
I  have  got  a  few  in  my  little  creek,  Naturlta  Creek,  but 
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west  and  then 

it  swings 

** — 1 

to  the  south,  so  It  would  bo 

that  area  from  where  it 

swings  to  the  south,  and  I 

think* 

if  I  an 

not  mistaken,  isn't  that  Hike  Bills 

■lloti 

ent? 

MR. 

SNYDER:   That  would  be  primarily  Hike 

Hills 

allotmer 

t. 

KB. 

ROSENTHAL 

Mike  Hills  allotment. 

THE 

CHAIRMAN: 

Could  you  give  it  to  Ed  here  or 

somebody  -- 

MR . 

ROSENTHAL 

let. 

THE 

CHAIRMAN: 

—  rather  than  trying  to  nark 

up  the 

map  her 

e,  and  it 

would  be  better  than  trying  to 

descri 

be  it  up 

here. 

MR. 

ROSENTHAL 

Right,  but  there's  one 

descri 

ption  th 

at's  key, 

and  that's  McKee  Draw.   It's  one 

of  the 

essential  element 

s  in  there,  because  when  McXee 

Draw  r 

uns  high 

it  doesn' 

t  run  a  lot  of  water,  but  the 

points 

when  it 

's  runnlnc 

,  the  creek  is  already,  you 

know. 

about  re 

ady  to  overflow  the  culverts  and  just  the 

extra 

straw  th 

at  breaks 

the  camels  back,  and  you  know. 

one  of 

the  few 

things  th 

at  can't  be  managed. 

Okay 

.  Thank  yc 

u. 

TI1C 

CHAIRMAN: 

The  next  speaker  will  be  Dan 

Chance 

llor  . 

l:y  n 

ir:e  is  Dan 

chancellor,  I  represent  myself 
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at  the  he 

aring.   I  have  lived  my  e 

itire  life  in 

Colorado, 

my  family  owned  property 

in  San  l.igucl 

County 

for  over 

20  years,  and  I  currently 

operate  a  bus 

Lncss  in 

San  Migue 

1  County,  so  the  outcome 

of  these  areas 

does 

affect  me 

,  I  am  not  an  impartial  o 

bserver  by  any 

neans. 

First  off,  I  have  heard 

people  refer  t 

environme 

ntalists  as  rich  elitests 

and  all,  and 

I  just 

wanted  to 

clarify  I'm  not  rich,  I* 

m  not  an  elite 

St  and 

wilderness  areas  are  one  think  tha 

t  a  person  can 

do 

without  being  rich,  the  poor  peopl 

e  can  do,  you 

just 

need  pair 

of  tennis  shoes  or  hikir 

g  boots,  or  a 

sleeping 

bag,  you 

can  go  do  it  forever,  no 

money  at  all. 

you  can 

do  it  whe 

n  you're  unemployed. 

I  remember  this  area  rea 

1  well  as  a  ch 

ild,  and 

my  dad  wc 

uld  take  me  hiking  and  fi 

shing  up  here, 

and 

now,  I  an 

having  children  myself. 

and  I  wonder  w 

lit  I  am 

going  to 

tell  my  own  children  if  they  take  this 

area 

away,  if 

take  the  wilderness  away 

from  us. 

You  know,  the  thrill  of 

seeing  eagles 

and 

hawks,  ar 

d  lot  of  things  that  you 

don't  see  just 

out 

anywhere 

Our  children  aren't  going  to  have  that 

i£  ue 

take  it  < 

way  from  them,  and  I  think  it's  one  of 

the 

greatest 

crimes  that  we  commit  to 

steal  from  you 

I 

children 

to  make  yourself  look  ri 

:her,  you  know, 

it's 
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lik 

e  robbing  our  children's  piggy  bank 

Recently  I  was  in  the  Tabeqa 

uche  Canyon  and 

tha 

t  are 

a  iL  stnckingly  beautiful,  it 

1  ;s  and  incredible 

arc 

d  I  can't  imagine  mining  coal 

there,  or  mining 

ura 

niu„ 

or  anything  else,  it's  not  -- 

it  wasn ' t  made  for 

tha 

t .   Y 

ou  know,  I  just  don't  see  it. 

Suppose  that  is  about  all  I 

have  to  say,  just 

let 

■s  th 

ink  about  the  future,  we  can't 

be  shortsighted 

a  bo 

ut  th 

is,  we'll  be  dead  in  20  years. 

30  years,  and  we 

hav 

e  got 

to  think  about  our  prosperity 

of  our  prodigee 

anu 

all. 

That's  all. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:   The  next  spea 

ker  is  Dan 

l/oo 

Sard*. 

MR.  UOODARD:   Ily  name  is  Dan 

Uoodard  from 

Sli 

=  k    Ro 

ck,  Colorado,  Box  7. 

I  am  here  to  oppose  the  area 

you  have 

des 

ignat 

;d  for  recreation  on  the  Dolor 

;s  River,  or  part 

of 

the  t 

tfo  areas  in  particular,  the  SI 

tck  Rock  area,  and 

Gyp 

Vail 

sy  area. 

The  Slick  Rock  area  for  obvious  reasons  I'm  in 

bus 

mess 

there,  the  business  has  been 

.here  for  22 

yea 

id  I  hate  to  see  my  tax  dollars  going  into  a 

bus 

ness 

to  oppose  mo. 

And  we  have  camping ,  pa  r  king 

restrooms,  free 
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restrooms,  water,  free  trash  hauling,  for  the  rafters, 
now,  we  think  that  is  enough  for  that  area,  and  of 
course  I,  the  two  Commissioners  that  spoke  before  me 
indicated  that  also  and  I  want  to  thank  the 
Commissioners  for  writing  that  letter  in  opposition. 

Also  I  want  to  oppose  the  Gyp  Valley  area 
because  of  the  rancher  there  that  moves  his  cattle 
through  that  area  at  that  particular  time,  during  that 
time  the  rafters  are  going  down  the  river,  and  that  is 
the  only  area  he  can  move  his  cattle  through  right  ther 
at  the  bridge. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  injustice  for  him  to 
have  to  wait  especially  when  you  people  mandate  the  tir,. 
he  has  to  move  his  cattle.   And  the  river  mandates  the 
time  the  rafters  have  to  be  there,  so,  it's  —  the 
conflict  is  going  to  be  there. 

I  also  oppose  the  Wild  and  Scenic  designation 
of  the  Dolores  from  Gyp  to  --  down  to  Bedrock,  because 
of  the  mining  in  the  area,  and  I  —  the  mining  has  been 
here  for  years  and  years,  and  I  chink  that  if  you  keep 
that  within  the  river  bottom,  then  that  woulci  bo  fine, 
but  I  would  hate  to  see  it  taken  into  the  top  of  tne 
canyons  where  the  miners  have  to  make  their  living. 
We've  been  kind  of  short  changed  here  in  tne  mining 
industry  for  years,  so  I  don't  think  we  need  to  be 
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shortchanged  any  more. 

espec 

ially  when  we  are 

using 

part  — 

re  provid 

ing  the  tax  dollars  fo 

:  you  to 

oppose 

them  o 

us,  and 

that 

is  all  I  have. 

THE 

CHAIRMAN: 

Yes 

,  sir . 

MR. 

PLINN:   You  ta 

Iked  to  the  Wild 

and  Scenic 

designation  f 

om  Gyp  to 

Ded 

Rock,  do  you  mean 

the 

wilderi 

ess  designation? 

MR, 

UOODARD: 

Well 

,  wilderness  --di 

fln't  --  i 

though 

that 

./as  State. 

MR. 

FLINH:   We're 

not  opposing  — 

MR. 

UOODARD: 

Has 

to  be  used  for  wild  — 

THE 

CHAIRMAN  I 

We' 

re  not  opposing  a 

ny  Wild  and 

Scenic 

design 

it  ion  on  t 

hat  £ 

tretch,  there  is 

the 

wilder 

less  de 

Bignatio.i. 

1  R. 

UOODARD: 

Well 

,  I  even  oppose  w 

ilderness, 

because  I  th l 

Tk  that  th 

at  wc 

uld  disallow  the 

mining  in 

that  a 

some  ex ten 

t ,  sc 

,  anything  that  w 

ould  stop 

mining 

that' 

s  part  of 

our  1 

iving,  so,  I  sure 

oppose  it. 

I.R. 

PLIHHl   Thank 

you.   Any  more  of 

the  panel 

have  tj 

jestion 

b? 

i  r.. 

CI1AIRHAH 

Tha 

nk  you. 

The 

next  spea 

ker  i 

s  Dill  Bray. 

in. 

DRAY:   I 

am  Bi 

11  Bray,  Post  Off 

ice  Box  36, 

[ euvj] 

.,  Colo 

rado.   I 'i 

a  1: 

vestock  operator. 

and 

i  n  t  e  c  c 

,tCC    111 

water  0e\ 

el  opr 

cnt  in  the  San  Hi 

guel  Basin. 
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I  have  been  waiting  ten  years  for  this  Environmental 
Impact  Statement  so  that  we  coulu  do  anything  in  way  c 
range  improvements  on  our  ranges,  it  has  been  real  bat 
think  for  us,  most  of  the  alternates  are  not  too  far 
apart  in  range  management  except  the  elimination  of 
grazing,  which  would  be  a  disaster,  I  --  the  preferred 
alternate  probably  has  enough  things,  we  can  live  with, 
the  complete  utilization  though  of  our  resources  in  th 
area  seem  to  me  to  be  the  prime  interest  and  necessity 
of  our  whole  area. 

We  are  talking  about  this  beino  a  national 
thing,  and  the  population  of  our  country  growing,  but 
everytime  we  make  -i  wilderness,  we  restrict  the  use  of 
this  big  population  of  people  we  have.   I  am  a  nan  71 
years  old,  I  and  the  contemporary  to  me  are  not  --  r.ios 
of  them  able  to  utilize  wilderness  area,  if  we  have  ov 
jeep  trails,  if  we  have  access  to  these  pretty  places, 
why,  we  can  use  them,  but  if  they  are  strictly 
designated  as  wilderness,  we're  handicapped. 

I  think  the  BLtl  did  a  good  30b  in  elii.iinatin 
all  of  these  wilderness  study  areas  except  the  Dolores 
Canyon,  and  I  worry  about  the  Dolores  Canyon  in 
particular,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  planning  a  de 
well,  injection  well,  to  get  rid  of  the  brine  of  the 
Dolores  springs,  and  as  I  study  this  map,  I  am  not  sur 


whether  it  is  in  the  wilderness  designated' area,  or  not, 
but  it's  very  close,  because  they  intend  to  go  up  -- 
south  of  the  rivet  from  Dedrock  quite  a  long  ways  to 
wane  this  teep  well  injection.   All  of  us  in  the  area 
have  been  interested  in  getting  rid  of  this  salt  in  the 
Colorado  River,  and  we  certainly  don't  want  to  be 
handicapped.   V.'e  oppose  pumping  this  water  into  Dry 
Creek  L-asin  and  making  evaporation  pond,  and  now  that 
the  have  decided  that  the  most  economical  way  to  get  rid 
of  this  brine  is  deep  well  injection,  I  would  certainly 
hope  that  they  would  not  be  eliminated  from  going  up 
south  on  the  canyon,  to  drill  this  well. 

I  in  general  think  the  BLtl  in  the 
environmental  study  has  done  a  real  good  job,  I  —  we  — 
one  of  the  faults  is,  that  we  don't  see  the  money  coming 
to  do  this  range  work,  the  man  the  that  spoke  about 
wilderness  early  mentioned  that  the  range  --  we  need  a 
lot  of  range  work.   somebody  is  going  to  have  to  lobby 
Congress  to  get  this  range  work  done.   Even  under  the 
preferred  alternate  right  now,  there  is  not  money  in 
sight  do  the  work  that  is  needed.   So,  I  would  like  to 
have  everybody  conscious  of  the  fact  that  we  need  all  of 
the  money  we  can. 

The  lower  country  areas,  this  HcKenna  Peak 
area  that  somebody  has  talked  about  for  wilderness  ia 
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getting  to  be  very  heavy  use  by  elk  and  it  has  band  of 
wild  horses  there,  that  are  causing  a  lot  of  damage,  I 
question  the  value  of  50  wild  horses  even  in  the 
preferred  alternate.   I  think  that  anybody  can  see  a 
group  of  wild  —  of  horses  in  anybody's  pasture,  they 
don't  look  any  different  than  the  ones  that  are 
so-called  wild. 

And  I  think  that  we 're  not  properly  utilizing 
our  forage  when  we  manage  a  heard  of  wild  horses  for  no 
other  reason  I  guess  than  visually  to  look  at.   So,  I, 
with  few  exceptions,  endorse  the  preferred  alternate 
with  those  exceptions,  I'd  like  to  see  the  ho.ses 
eliminated  on  the  Spring  Creek  area,  and  the  Dolores 
River  Canyon  not  made  wilderness  or  very  carefully 
studied  that  it  does  not  handicap  the  development  of  the 
area . 

Thank  you. 

f.R.  CHAIRMAN:   Thank  you,  Ir.  Bray. 

Th°  next  speaker  is  Robert  Dray. 

MR.  BRAY:   Ky  name  is  Robert  Bray,  Box  65, 
Redvale,  Colorado.   I'm  a  local  rancher  with  r.iy  father 
who  previously  spoke.   I  would  like  to  go  on  record  as 
supporting  the  Preferred  Alternative,  also,  I  would  like 
to  see  that  the  Dolores  River  would  not  be  designated  as 
a  wilderness,  I  feel  that's  detrimental  to  the  public 
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and 

thi 

s  United  states,  I  think  th 

ey  have 

more 

recr 

eat 

tonal 

use,  and  more  lifesto 

ck  use. 

agricultu 

ral 

use. 

ev 

jry  part  is  better  served  u 

nder  a 

nultiple  u 

9e 

cone 

ept 

I  guess  that's  all. 

MR 

CHAIRMAN:   Thank  you 

Her 

shel  Hendrickson. 

HI 

HENDRICKSON:   Hershe 

1  Hendr 

Lckson,  I' 

n  a 

life 

stock  ope 

rator,  Uravan,  I  run 

--  I  have  a  ranch 

just 

belo 

w  U 

avan 

on  the  Dolores  River. 

My  address  is 

Urav 

an. 

I   \ 

ould  like  to  talk  per 

taining 

to  the  wild 

hors 

es, 

I  thi 

nk  very  few  people  th 

at  really  realize 

that 

most 

of 

the  ^ 

ild  horses  in  the  Sta 

te  of  Colorado  today 

orig 

inat 

ed  as 

a  herd  since  I  have 

in  this 

State.   And 

they 

liv 

ed  he 

re  f  lifetime  that  — 

wild  horses  as  such 

are 

not 

wild 

horses,  they're  just 

some  hoi 

ses  that 

csco 

ped 

some 

ranch,  and  propagated 

to  the 

point  whei 

e 

they 

'et 

becom 

ing  a  nuisance,  they' 

re  very 

costly  to 

the 

ran. 

c,  the.  '  r 

e  very  damaging,  and 

I  think 

that  —  I 

don' 

t  kr 

ow  th 

at  they  should  be  eli 

ninated 

but  I  thj 

nk 

that 

the 

y  sho 

ulo  be  cut  to  very  mi 

,imum  „l 

mber,  whei 

ever 

they 

are 

.   Th 

ey're  not  ~  as  such, 

they  ar 

en't  wild 

'»' 

=  3, 

they 

are  just  domesticated 

animals 

that's  gc 

ne 

-i  e 

_•  j  c 
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The  next  thing  I  would  like  to  think  about 
talk  about  is  there's  something  being  overlooked  I 
haven't  even  scene  a  printed  word  on  in  cms  stateinen 
and  that  is  the  old  flume  that's  below  Uravan,  has  a 
of  historical  value,  and  I  think  it  should  be  at  leas 
preserved  in  its  present  state,  and  maybe  a  section  o 
two  of  it  restored  as  best  it  can  be.   I  live  around 
this  flume,  there's  nine  miles  of  it,  and  I  think  tha 
probably  at  least  three  vehicles  out  of  ten  pull  off 
road  and  take  a  look  at  this  flume,  as  I  live  around 
so  I  think  its  really  got  some  historical  value.   As 
as  the  Dolores  River  Canyon  being  a  wilderness  area, 
personally  to  an  extent  am  definitely  in  favor  of  it. 
think  we  need  some  real  wilderness  preserves,  as  far 
coal,  oil,  and  gas,  and  this  sorts  of  thing,  when  it 
becomes  a  time  that  it's  necessary  that  we  actually  n 
that,  when  the  nation  needs  it,  and  the  world  needs  i 
then  I  think  it  should  be  available  but  at  the  presen 
time  I  don't  think  we  are  in  that  state. 

Thank  you. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:   Thank  you.   Art  Coodtimes. 

MR.  GOODTIMES:   My  name  is  Art  Goodtimes. 
am  a  residence  and  land  owner  in  Norwood,  Colorado,  a 
I'm  speaking  for  myself  today.   Box  is  160  here. 

Well  after  reading  the  Draft  Management  Pla 
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was  talking  with  the  Commissioner  Syder, 

he  wa 

s 

mentioning  when  you  declare  a  wilderness 

area , 

you  do 

attract  people,  people  come  to  that  area 

speci 

fically  to 

see  wilderness,  this  has  been  the  case  w 

ith  th 

e  Lizard 

Head  Wilderness,  it's  been  the  case  with 

the  W 

ilsons,  it 

has  been  the  case  all  over  the  country, 

and  I 

think  in 

our  County  and  in  the  west  end  particula 

rly  wh 

economics  is  a  real  important  problem,  I 

think 

it  can 

only  be  an  asset  to  this  area  to  have  th 

e  Tabe 

gauche  and 

McKenna  Peak  area  declared  wilderness,  a 

nd  I'm 

only 

familiar  really  with  those  two  areas,  an 

d  of  the  two, 

McKenna  Peak  I  know  less  than  I  do  about 

Tabeg 

auche,  the 

Tabegauche  I  have  hiked  a  number  of  tine 

s  and 

it's  an 

amazing  area. 

I  certainly  feel  that  grazing 

should 

be 

continued  in  that  area,  and  I  think  this 

wilde 

rness 

designation  would  not  substantially  chan 

ge  the 

grazing 

in  that  area,  it's  an  important  asset  to 

But  I  think  and  I  have  to  agr<^ 

e    with 

Mr.  Rosenthal  that  when  you're  talking  a 

bout  w 

ilderness 

areas,  you're  talking  about  preserving  a 

n  ecol 

ogical 

bank,  you're  talking  about  species,  and 

—  of 

botn  flora 

and  fauna  that  have  adapted  to  as  area, 

Bpeci£ 

ic  to  that 

area,  and  everyday  in  the  newspaper,  anc 

I  a,.. 

in  the 

newspaper  business,  I  see  stories  about 

differ 

ent 
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of  the  EIS,  had  to 


4*- 

as  softball  player  that  batting 
average  for  wilderness  was  pretty  lame,  one  out  of  eight 
is  not  very  much,  and  I  understand  you've  heard 
testimony  from  a  lot  of  gentlemen  here,  there  are  a  lot 
of  conflicts  in  usage  and  of  course  we  understand  that, 
there's  no  easy  answer  to  trying  to  reconcile  mining, 
grazing,  and  recreation  values. 

As  a  residence  of  San  Miguel  County  though,  1 
have  to  feel  strongly  that  recreation  has  become  more 
and  more  an  important  part  of  our  County  economy,  you've 
both  of  our  Commissioners  speak  —  speaking  of  the 
importance  of  private  enterprise  and  not  taking  away  an 
area  and  putting  it  into  wilderness  or  into  a 
designation  that  is  going  t<">  deprive  the  private  economy 
of  being  able  to  earn  a  living,  and  in  Slick  Rock  that 
is  certainly  a  problem,  and  one  you  should  consider 
carefully.   At  the  same  time  and  by  the  same  reasoning, 
it  seems  to  me  very  important  that  if  we  are  going  to 
foster  a  recreational  economy,  and  that  seems  to  be  the 
direction  in  which  San  Miguel  County  is  moving,  it's 
really  important  that  we  stimulate  that  economy  with 
wilderness  area,  now  wilderness  —  one  gentleman  spoke 
and  suggested  to  us  that  wilderness  is  not  something 
that  everybody  can  use,  it's  sort  of  like  locked  up  and 
put  away  and  notbody  is  there,  but  I  don't  think  so,  I 
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technilogical  achieveme 

nts,  advances  in  science 

that 

occur  because  some  stra 

nge  little  plant  down  in 

South 

America,  some  little  an 

imal  is  being  used  by  the 

Navy 

for  testing  on  various 

sonar  capabilities,  there 

'  s 

consistantly  an  advance 

in  the  biological  world 

in  terms 

of  utilizing  resources 

that  we  have  put  aside  fo 

r  a 

while  for  the  long-term 

So  I  guess  wh 

at  I  am  saying  is  that  wi 

lder ness 

doesn't  have  to  be  some 

thing  that's  nonuseful,  I 

think 

it  is  useful  for  number 

of  reasons  and  one  of  th 

ose  is 

that  ecological  resourc 

e  bank.   I  think  it's  a  c 

oncept 

that  you  don't  see  in  m 

anagement  very  often,  but 

it's 

one  that  really  has  to 

be  considered.   And  there 

are  a 

growing  number  of  peopl 

e  both  in  the  universities  and  in 

the  rural  areas  who  fee 

I  the  necessity  for  prese 

rving 

and  setting  aside  areas 

--  when  you  look  at  this 

map,  I 

think  one  of  the  things 

that  we  talked  about  is 

this 

map  --  we're  talking  ab 

out  a  few  select  little  a 

rea 

chosen  specifically  out 

of  the  entire  resource  a 

rea  that 

we  want  to  put  aside  fo 

r  further  study,  I  think 

that  '  s 

what  wilderness  is.   In 

the  short-term  its  econo 

mlc 

advantage,  it's  a  wilde 

mess  attracts,  in  the 

Four 

Corners  area,  tourism  i 

s  our  largest  industry  I 

think, 

and  wilderness  will  att 

ract  people,  but  in  the  1 

ong-term 

it  provides  the  kind  of 

resource  that  you  can't 

have, 
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once  you  take  the  wilderness  designation  awa 

y,  once 

you 

destroy  the  habitat  that's  developed  over  ce 

nturies, 

you 

have  changed  that  area  and  you  changed  ofter 

times  the 

species  adaption,  sometimes  knowingly  destrc 

ying  thi 

ngs, 

sometimes  just  changing  them  so  they  are  no 

longer 

adapted  in  the  same  way. 

Another  point,  and  I  guess  having 

t cavelec 

a 

bit,  I  have  to  exception  with  one  gentlemen 

who  has 

certainly  lived  here  a  lot  longer  than  I,  and  feels 

that 

lot  of  the  older  residents  of  this  area  by  having 

wilderness  designation  in  certain  areas  are 

cut  off 

from 

those  areas  and  I  can  sympathize  with  that. 

at  the 

»« 

time  I  can't  help  remembering  the  people  in 

Switzor] 

and 

who  in  their  80s  and  90s  were  hiking  all  over  the  Alps, 

I  don't  think  there's  any  real  reason  other 

than  on 

own 

inertia  that  stops  us  from  going  into  wilde 

on  foot,  in  fact  it's  much  healthier  for  us 

and  so 

I 

really  don't  feel  that's  an  adequate  reason 

for  no 

longer  considering  wilderness  for  certain  a 

eas  just 

because  people  can't  go  there,  people  can  go  there, 

they 

aren't  handicapped  unless  they  have  a  physical  hand 

cap, 

our  only  handicap  really  is  ourselves.   And 

so  I  wo 

Jld 

have  to  exception  to  that  attitude,  the  oth 

■r  thing 

is 

when  you  say  wild  horses  are  not  useful  to 

anyone  I 

think  there's  a  point  of  fact  that  I  know  (1 

r.   Bill 

Coon 
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in  Dry  Creek  Basin 

takes  trail  rides  in  those  areas  and 

it's  an  important  e 

conomic  resource  for  him  to  have  the 

wild  horses  there. 

I  certainly  agree  that  the  wild 

horse  herd  has  gott 

en  rather  large,  it  definitely  needs 

management,  it  can 

do  damage,  it  has  done  damage  to  that 

area,  I  think  a  rea 

sonable  management  proposal  like  you 

have  made  of  keepir 

g  a  herd  of  a  certain  size,  perhaps 

50,  whatever  seems 

appropriate,  by  I'm  sure  techniques 

that  you  have,  I  th 

ink  that  would  be  a  good  balance 

between  the  economi 

c  resource  that  people  will 

increasingly  use,  I 

think  trail  rides  and  recreation, 

fishing,  hunting,  : 

kiing  in  San  Miguel  County  is  only 

going  to  be  the  fut 

ure  for  our  area. 

I  think  - 

-  my  only  thing  I  would  like  to  say 

is  --  the  last  thin 

gs  I  would  like  to  say  is  that 

Dolores  Canyon  is  o 

f  course  a  very  beautiful  area  and  1 

would  certainly  support  that  wilderness  designation. 

When  it  comes  to  Mc 

Kenna  Peak,  I'd  have  to  agree  that  as 

a  unique  ecological 

environmental  resource  we  really 

should  set  that  asi 

de,  it's  a  small  area,  it's  a  little 

bit  of  a  piece  that 

we  really  haven't  addressed  in  this 

country  very  well. 

and  I  think  it's  a  piece  that  we 

should  save. 

As  far  as 

Tabegauche,  I  think  it's  an 

incredibly  beaut  if u 

1  area.   There's  recreational  values 
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to  it,  there* 

s  certainly  cultural  values  to  it,  that 

trail  — 

the 

old  Indian  trail  across  the  Uncompahgre 

Plateau 

is  of 

course  rich  in  archaeological  artifacts,  I 

was  just 

talking  with  a  woman  in  Telluride,  Miss   Detty 

Noice  who  par 

ticlpated  in  an  archaeological  dig  there  at 

.   41  with 

Dr. 

Hurst  and  many  of  the  artifacts  from  that 

dig  are 

in  e> 

hiblt  as  I  believe  or  at  least  stored  at 

Western 

State 

College.   I  really  think  you've  done  a  lot 

in  your 

plan 

in  the  Preferred  Alternative  to  set  that 

asside  and  I 

appreciate  that,  but  I  really  think  my 

feeling 

is  that  it  deserves,  it  certainly  is  suitable-  to 

wilderne 

SS  mc 

nagement  and  certainly  deserves  wilderness 

manageme 

nt,  so  I  would  really  beg  and  plead  with  you  to 

consider 

economic,  scenic,  cultural  and  recreational 

resources  in 

designating  the  Tabegauche  particularly, 

and  the 

HcKer 

na  Peak  areas  as  wilderness. 

Is 

there  any  questions  that  you  have? 

MR. 

PL INN:   No. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:   No. 

MR 

GOODTIMES:   Thank  you  very  much. 

MR 

CHAIRMAN:   Thank  you. 

Th« 

next  speaker  is  Cheryl  Keener. 

My 

name  is  Cheryl  Keener  and  I'm  from  Grand 

Junction,  Co] 

orado,  and  I  am  representing  the  members  of 

the  Colorado 

wilderness  Network,  awhile  back  ttic 

54 
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Colorado  Wilderness  Network  established  a  program  they 
called  adopt  a  BLM  WSA  program,  that  program  haB  met 
with,  great  success,  all  of  the  WSA's  in  Colorado  have 
been  adopted,  we  have  over  200  people  on  our  mailing 
list. 

We  take  trips  into  the  WSA's  each  fall  and 
each  spring,  and  the  eight  WSAs  within  your  planning 
area  have  been  visited  or  adopted.   I  guess  you  can  tell 
by  now  I'm  going  to  talk  about  the  most  of  the 
wilderness  aspects  of  this  plan. 

My  personal  WSA  that  I  have  adopted  is  the 
Dolores  River  Canyon,  I've  also  visited  McKenna  Peak 
WSA,  Squaw/Papoose  Canyon  WSA,  Cahone  Canyon  WSA,  Cross 
Canyon  WSA,  Weber  and  Menefee  Mountain  WSA. 

Naturally  i  was  delighted  to  see  that  you  have 
included  Dolores  River  Canyon  into  —  or  you  would  like 
to  see  Dolores  River  Canyon  put  into  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System.   I  was  equally 
disappointed  to  see  that  none  of  the  other  WSAs  were 
included,  or  were  reconr.iended  as  wilderness.   I  think  we 
can  all  agree  that  these  areas  are  unique  not  only  to 
Colorado  but  to  the  nation,  and  that  they  all  do  possess 
wilderness  characteristics,  otherwise  they  would  not 
have  been  studies  in  the  first  place. 

I  think  other  people  tonight  have  stressed  the 
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wildecnesB  characteristics  of  these  areas  so  I  won't  50 
into  those,  I  would  just  like  echo  the  comments  of  It. 
Coodtime,  Mr.   Rosenthal  and  Mr.   Pearson  on  all  the 
areas. 

One  thing  I  am  concerned  about  is  the  Crot-s 
Canyon,  Cahone  Canyon  and  Squaw/Papoose  Canyons,  I 
believe  you  have  in  mind  for  those  an  ACEC  designation. 
I  feel  that  that  would  not  protect  the  ar chaeoloy ical 
sites,  and  that  wilderness  protection  is  —  or 
wilderness  designation  is  the  best  prote 
archaeological  sites,  I  also  think  i 
for  manageability  purposes  and  I  thi 
easier  for  you  to  manage  those  areas 
an  ACEC.   One  of  the  other  concerns  I  had  about  the 
plan,  I  was  reading  along  on  page  I,  ana  I  see  tnat  for 
grazing,  in  the  long  term,  you  were  going  to  increase 
authorized  lifestock  use  13  percent,  well,  that  rounds 
okay.   I  read  in  the  next  paragraph  however,  that  the 
poor  conditions  sites  would  decrease  fror.-.  39  percent  to 
31  percent,  well  again,  that  sounds  okay,  but  then  you 
think  about  it,  31  percent,  that's  a  third  of  the  range 
that's  in  poor  condition,  why  are  we  increasing 
lifestock  use. 

And  one  of  my  last  petty  little  points  is  the 
land  disposal  program.   I've  never  been  very  comfortabl 


tor  this 
would  be  better 


than 
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with  the  term  land  disposal  program.   You're  pretty  good 
about  putting  in  parenthesis  that  that  could  be  by 
exchange  or  sale  or  transfer.   But  I  would  just  like  to 
encourage  you  to  exchange  the  lands  as  much  as  possible. 
kL    a  member  of  the  public,  I'd  hate  to  see  our  public 
lands  just  sold  off,  those  are  assets  that  we  have,  and 
I'd  really  encourage  you  to  exchange  or  transfer  those 
lands. 

Thank  you  for  listening  to  my  comments. 

I.R.  CHAIRMAN:   Thank  you. 

The  next  speaker  is  Neal  Reems. 

lilt.  REEKS:   My  name  is  Neal  Reems,  Post  Office 
Box  29-6,  ilaturita. 

I  don't  have  a  prepared  statement  today,  I 
guess  I  kind  of  got  caught  up  and  didn't  get  anything 
prepared. 

I  woulo  like  to  speak  for  myself,  and  for  the 
Doard  of  Montrose  County  Co  ,u  1  ssioners  ,  you  have  already 
heard  from  one  of  them.  As  an  individual,  I  believe  in 
the  multiple  use  concept,  I  think  it's  shown  a  excellent 
track  record  and  I  think  we  that  should  continue  with 
the  multilpe  use  concept. 

As  far  as  the  management  plan,  I  think  it's 
good.   I  have  some  small  differences  with  it,  but 
overall  I  think  the  management  plan  is  pretty  good. 
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As  a  County  Commissioner  in  Montrose  County,  I 
find  that  any  change  in  the  Dolores  River  Canyon  and  in 
Tabegauche  Creek  would  be  in  direct  violation  of  our 
local  land  use  control. 

Now,  land  use  planning  is  supposed  to  be  the 
duty  of  the  local  officials,  and  if  you  change  that, 
you're  in  direct  conflict  with  what  the  Montrose  County 
Commissioners  have  decreed  for  those  areas,  and  the  BLIi 
and  the  County  Commissioners  discussed  this  earlier,  ana 
I  just  feel  that  land  use  control  is  a  local  issue  ana 
should  remain  a  local  issue,  and  the  BLM  or  the  federal 
government  in  any  way  should  not  come  in,  and  change 
anything  that  has  been  done  with  local  government. 

Thank  you. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:   Thank  you. 

That  was  our  last  speaker  that  had  signed  up, 
is  there  anyone  else  here  who  wishes  to  speak?   We ' ve 
got  one,  any  others?   I  will  take  you  first  and  then 
you. 

State  your  name  and  spell  it  please? 

MR,  PETERS:   My  name  is  Brian  Peters, 
B-r-i-a-n  P-e-t-e-r-s.   I  live  on  Wilson  ;.eta  in 
San  Miguel  County,  my  address  is  Bo:;  591  Telluridc. 

I  want  to  speak  in  support  o£  wilderness,  the 
designation  of  the  Dolores  River  Canyon,  and  express  lay 

rour.  cop.wcks  rdpoktiwo 


concer 

n  over  the  lack  0 

f  designation  for  the  other 

wilderness  areas.   Talk 

ing  about  a  very  small  area  that 

are  be 

ing  looked  at  for 

wilderness  in  this  land,  in  the 

BLM  Land  here,  in  this 

area,  and  in  the  State,  and  in 

the  na 

tion.   We  are  talking  about  multiple  use,  and  all 

of  the 

other  land  that 

is  not  been  designated  for 

Wilder 

ness  Study  Area  i 

s  multiple  use.   And  wilderness 

provides  a  very  special 

thing  for  many  people  to  enjoy. 

and  of 

all  ages,  and  yo 

u  know,  I  have  friends  that  are 

older 

that  can  get  out 

and  walk  in  those,  and  those 

areas 

when  they  aren't 

left  in  their  pristine  and  in 

their 

natural  condition 

,  offer  something  that  you  can't 

get  when  the  land  is  us 

ed  in  other  ways  such  as  when 

it's  r 

ined  or  when  it's 

grazed,  and  I  think  that  we  need 

to  ha\ 

e  as  much  as  poss 

ible  of  the  wilderness  to 

preser 

ve  for  our  future 
Thank  you. 

generations  and  for  us  now. 

THE  CE AIRMAN: 

Would  you  like  to  speak,  please 

spell 

your  name. 

MR.  BROWK:  V 

y  name  is  Uicholes  Brown. 

N-i-c- 

h-o-l-e  s   Erown. 

And  I'm  representing  (SAOERl  wilderness  study 

croup 

l.'e  are  in  the  a 

rea  studying  several  of  the 

wilder 

ness  WSAs  in  the 

area.   And  the  Tabegauche 

wildei 

ness,  USA,  was  on 

e  that  we  have  been  looking  into  — 
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we've  got  some 

people  ui 

there  right  now 

and  it's  i 

beautiful  area 

and  it  i 

s  surprising  tha 

t  it  didn't  fall 

under  the  plan 

in  gettin 

g  included  as  a 

:SA,  sceus  thdt 

it  has  many  of 

the  chara 

cteristics  that 

night  you  might 

find  in  wilderr 

ess  area. 

and  it  tends  to 

represent  a 

wild  variety  ol 

ecosyste 

ms,  and  seems  — 

multiple  use, 

tends  --  would 

tend  to  e 

xclude  this  area 

fron  future 

wilderness  desi 

gnation, 

the  two  just  don 

t  tend  to 

connect  there. 

And  v, 

ilderness 

can  attract  vis 

tors,  and  the 

area  it  seems  should  try 

and  broaden  its 

possible 

economic  base, 

with  the 

possible  wilderness  designation, 

for  one  of  thes 

in  addition  to  the  Dolores,. 

Seems  that  othe 

rwise,  th 

at  one  is  putting  ones  eggs  in 

one  basket,  and 

that  the 

re's  certainly  n< 

t  that  great  of 

hope  in  the  boo 

m  and  bus 

t  energy  development  cycles,  and 

potential  industries  tha 

t  are  located  in 

the  area .   And 

in  our  travelin 

gs  around 

to  various  BLM  < 

nd  Forest 

Service  offices 

,  we  foun 

i    that  —  gotten 

sort  of  inside 

story  on  a  lot 

of  things 

and  seems  that 

ACEC 

designation  doesn't  really  mean  much,  anc 

stronger 

designation  des 

igna t  ions 

such  as  one  of  * 

ilderness  for 

Tabegauche  and 

some  of  the  other  areas  m! 

ght  be  very 

desirable. 

MR.  CHAIRMAN: 

Thank  you. 
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Toes  ar.-one  wish 

to  speak 

Y 

es,  ma'am. 

[iS.  LAHGTOi;:   Ely 

name  is 

Dann 

ie  Langton, 

represent 

ing  myself. 

I  have  two  concer 

ns,  one 

is  that  in  this 

docui 

,ont, 

cultural  and  pale 

ontologi 

cal 

values,  and 

cons 

dera 

tions  are  lumped  t 

ogether, 

and 

I  really 

ques 

ion 

that,  because  I  fe 

el  that 

due 

consideration 

luisn 

t  re 

my  oeen  given  to 

paleont 

olog 

ical  resources  in 

this 

area 

And  I  think  the 

re's  sev 

eral 

documents  around 

that 

show 

significant  verte 

brae  fos 

sils 

have  been  found, 

part 

cula 

cly  the  Uravan  are 

a,  and  I 

ima 

gine  that  in 

otlie 

exp 

)surcs  in  the  Morr 

ison  for 

mati 

on  as  well. 

My  other  concern 

is  that 

that 

I  don't  feel 

that 

ACEC 

designation  actua 

lly  prot 

ects 

areas,  I  know 

i'„ 

eite 

•ating  what  others 

have  sa 

id, 

but  I  think  that 

it  tc 

nds 

to  increase  access 

and  foe 

ttention  on  an 

area 

that 

is  given  that  designation 

d  I  am 

parti 

cula 

ly  concerned  with 

effects 

of 

such  a 

desic 

nation  on  archaeologic 

al  resou 

rces 

since  it  has 

been 

shown  that  the  inciden 

:e  of  va 

ndalism  increases 

proportionally  to  their  ace 

issibility. 

Mockingbird  Mesa 

is  a  pri 

me  e 

xaaple  of  an  area 

that 

t  of  gone  to  pot, 

and  tha 

t  is 

a  direct  result 

of  lr 

creased  accessibility. 

And  I 

feel 

that  wilderness 

desic 

nation  for  these  areas 

does  a 

lot 

nore  more  to 
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protect  the  cultural  reso 

urces  by  restri 

cting  travel  to 

those  people  who  want  to 

go  on  their  own 

power . 

I  guess  I  would 

like  to  go  on 

record  as  being 

in  support  of  wilderness 

designation  for 

all  of  these 

areas,  not  only  for  the  u 

sual  values  tha 

t  I  think  that 

they  represent,  but  becau 

se  they  provide 

protection  and 

perpetuity  for  some  very 

fragile  resourc 

es  that  aren't 

renewable.   Thanks. 

THE  CHAIRMAN: 

Thank  you.   Is 

there  anyone 

else  wish  to  speak?   Does 

anybody  that  s 

poke  before  wish 

to  speak  again? 

Okay.   The  hear 

ing  record  will 

remain  open 

until  August  1st,  1984,  a 

nd  written  comm 

ents  may  be 

addressed  to  the  San  Juan 

Resource  Area 

Office,  Cureau 

of  Land  Management,  Feder 

al  Duilding,  Ro 

om  102,  at  701 

Camino  Del  Rio,  Durango, 

Colorado,  81301 

Tell  you  what, 

if  you  really  w 

ant  that 

address,  come  on  up  front 

here  and  we'll 

let  you  copy  it 

down,  I  know  that  is  hard 

to  read. 

So  this  hearing 

is  adjourned. 

Thank  you  for 

coming. 

{WHEREUPON,  the 

following  hear 

ing  was 

adjourned  at  approximate! 

•  6:50  p.m.) 
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Holiday  Inn  West 

Colfax  at  Indiana 

Golden,  Colorado 


Thursday,  June  28,  1984 


701  Caminc 

>   Del    Rio,    Durango,    Colorado      81301,    approxin 

ately 

tw«nty-fi 

re   days    following   the  hearing. 

If    there   are   any  questions  on   the  hear. 

ng 

procedure 

I'll   try   to  answer   them  for  you. 
Yes,    sir. 

- 

QUESTION:       Did   you   say    that    this    was    ji 

st   on 

the  wilde 

-ness,    on   the  coal? 

MR.    BELISLE:       It's   on    all    resources    co\ 

ered 

in  the    lai 

d    use    plan,    including   coal    and   wilderness. 
Any  other  questions? 

Okay.       Please,    whenever   you   come    forward   to 

make   your 

statement,    would  you  please    state  your  name 

address,    and   the   organization   you   represent,    if  any. 

Our    first    speaker    tonight    is    Harold   Wei 

ssler. 

You   did   have    a    prepared    statement? 

MR.    WEISSLER:       Yes,    I    did,    sir. 

My  name   is   Harold  Weissler,    2061  Mount 

zion 

Drive,    Golden,    Colorado,    and   I'm  representing   the  Colorado 

Native   Plant  Society.      I   am  speaking  on  behalf  of   the 

Colorado   Native   Plant  Society,    a   group  concerned  with 

conservat 

on  of  Colorado's   native    flora.      The  Society 

was 

under    the 

mistaken    impression    that    several    areas  of 

important 

botanical    resources   within    the   San  Juan   Rest 

urce 

Management  Area  had  been   nominated  by   the   Colorado   Natural 

Areas    Program   as    Special    Management    Areas.       Having   discovered 

12 


MR.  CUNNINGHAM:   My  name  is  Kirk  Cunningham. 
I  live  at  68010  Tantra  Drive,  Boulder   B0303.   I'm 
representing  tonight  the  Rocky  Mountain  Chapter  of  the 

These  are  going  to  be  fairly  superficial,  I'm  afraid.   In  an; 

management  plan. 

First,  of  course,  is  the  wilderness  aspect, 
secondly,  the  general  land  use  protection  of  surface  quality 
and  so  forth,  and,  finally,  the  minerals  aspect. 

According  to  several  of  our  members  in  the 
resource  area,  which  I  * ve  spoken  to,  they  are  concerned  that 
the  wilderness  resource,  the  loftily  established  wilderness 
resource  in  that  area  is  becoming  increasingly  in  short 
supply,  relative  to  the  demand  at  the  present  time  and  also 
in  the  future.   They  inform  me  that  tourist  traffic  during 
the  summer  in  traditional  areas  like  the  Winnemuche  and 
other  areas  in  southwest  Colorado  are  becoming  pretty 
crowded,  and  that  there  needs  to  be  more  land  set  aside  for 
wilderness  use.   Also,  the  archaeological  resource  in  the 
area,  as  exemplified  by  Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  certainly 
receives  a  lot  of  visitor  days.   And,  since  there  are  other 
resources  in  that  area  that  deserve  protection,  certainly 
there  should  be  a  high  priority  in  your  plan. 

Not  only  are  these  areas  being  used  in  the 


1 

In   the    Draft   RMP    that   this   assumption  was    incorrect,    we  have 

2 

filed  a    formal,    written   nomination   for   Special    Management 

DE-l! 

status    for   three  areas.      These   areas  are  Coyote  Hash,    which 
we    recommend   as   a   Research  Natural  Area;    East  Paradox  Creek, 

\°°' 

i 

recommended  as    an  Area  of  Critical   Environmental  Concern; 

! 

and,    finally.    Spring  Creek,    also   recommended  as  an  Area  of 

1 

Critical   Environmental    Concern. 

a 

Each  of    these   sites    includes    rare  plants  or 

9 

plant  associations,    and  the  Colorado  Native   Plant  Society 

10 

has   no  doubt   that  each  easily    fulfills    the    "importance"    and 

11 

"relevance"    criteria    required    for  Special  Management 

12 

designation.      We,    therefore,    request   the    sites   be   so 

13 

designated   in   the  Final    RMP.      We  will    submit    further 

14 

information    together  with  our  written  comments   on    the   Draft 

IS 

RMP. 

16 

1    thank   you,    sir. 

17 

MR.    BELISLE:       Thank   you. 

18 

Does    the  panel   have   a  question? 

19 

MR.    FLINN:       No. 

20 

Harold,    we've   already   got   a    letter   and  map 

21 

from   them. 

22 

MR.    BELISLE:      You've  got  everything  you  need. 

23 

MR.    WEISSLER:      Thank   you,    sir. 

24 

MR.    BELISLE:      The   next  speaker   is  Kirk 

25 

Cunningham. 

summertime,    but,    in  other   seasons,'   they 

may 

be  u 

^available 

for   use  or  not — unavailable    for   use  bee 

au.e 

of  weather  or 

other  conditions    like   hunting,    for  example, 

for 

.hose   of   us 

who   are   backpackers.      Therefore,    there 

is  . 

need 

in    southwest 

Colorado    for  more  wilderness    lands    for 

off- 

?eak    season   use 

and  also    for  wilderness   designation    for 

sum 

mer,    a   sort  of 

protective    designation    for   lands  which 

are 

with 

archaeological    resources.      "Wilderness'' 

18 

not  a 

bad 

protection    for    that.      At    least   it  makes 

the 

acce 

II   a    little 

more   difficult. 

In    this    regard,    we   think 

tha 

t   the 

wilderness 

recommendations   are  not  only   too  small 

but 

also   not   very   well 

justified.      We    feel    that  all   the   areas 

that 

are  wilderness 

study   areas    today   are  worthy  of  wildern 

ess 

statu 

>    and 

wilderness    recommendation    from  the   BUI, 

although 

of  course, 

the   protection    that    the   BLM  is   proposin 

g    fo 

r   the 

n  are  better 

than  nothing.      And  we  certainly  appreci 

ate 

that. 

However, 

there    is  more--a   better  category. 

In    addition    to   wildernes 

d   rec 

reation. 

however,    there    are  other   resources    that 

we 

are   a 

jncerned 

about.      The  entire   area   of  western  Colorado 

--and 

this  has 

occurred   at  other  BLM  management  plans- 

-has 

been 

considerably 

changed   and  even    abused  by  white   man   se 

ttle 

rs   and   so    forth 

from  the   east    through   grazing,    through 

road 

building,    and 

other   uses. 
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As   an   example,    I  was    reading   just   the  other 
day   In  a  book  entitled  Arroyos   1  Environmental  Change    in   the 
American  Southwest  by   two  authors,    Ronald  Cooke  and  Richard 
Reeves,    in  which   they  cite   southwest   Colorado  as   an   area 
where  extremely — extreme  erosional    features   like   arroyos  hav< 
arisen.      And  they  attribute   this  and  other  people  who  have 
studied   the  problem  also  attribute   this   to   such    land  uses   as 
grazing,    which  changed   the   vegetation   and   increased    runoff 
and  also   road  building  and  drainages  which   provide   channels 
for  water  to  cut   into   the    layers  of    stream  sediment. 

For  this    reason,    the   general   problem  in   the 
area  requires  an  approach    from  the    BLM  that  is  aimed  at 
protecting,    reversing  past  damages,    and  bringing  both  the 
range  and  the  condition  of   riparians   up   to  a  better  standard 

There   are    two--there  are   at    least    two   things 
that  bear  on   this:      first,    of  course,    the   amount  of  grazing 
that   is  allowed — and,    although    the  BLM  proposes   to   reduce 
the  AUM's    in   the    future,    we    feel    that    the  maximum  reduction 
would  be   the  better  one,    from  the   point  of  view  of    restoring 
the   range   to   its   capabilities — but,    also,    we  need  to  watch 
how  we  build   roads   and  allow  roaded   use  or  off-roaded  use, 
aa    the  case  may  be.      We  want   to  keep   roads  out  of    stream 
channels.      We  want   to  prevent    roads    from  radiating  out    from 
stream  channels   and  allowing  water   to  be  channeled  more 
readily  into   the   drainage.      And   these    two    things   together 


DE2t 
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would   sugge 

st   that   the  AUM's   should  be    reduced  more    than   the 

10    percent. 

which  is 

the  minimum  amount,    and,    perhaps,    30 

percent   is 

a  better    figure   and,    also,    that   there  be   more 

restrictior 

s  on  ORV  use,    perhaps   kind  of  a   zoning  procedure 

or  some   sort  of  means  of   regulating   that   use   so   that    the 

damage    is    n 

dnimized. 

The   third  aspect  that  we're   concerned  about 

is  minerals 

leasing, 

although   the  coal    leasing  program  at 

40,000   acre 

s    is   relatively  modest,    and,    since  a   lot  of  it   is 

under  priva 

te    land,    t 

ie   anticipate   that   the   BLM  will  not 

finally   lea 

se   it.      The  oil   and  gas    leasing,    though,    is 

proposed   tc 

cover  90 

percent — 97  percent  of    the  acreage   in 

the    RA,    anc 

it   seems 

strange    to   us    that   only    3   percent   of    the 

acreage   in 

the   RA  ha: 

surface    resources  of  such   little 

importance 

that   they 

should  not  be  protected.      Certainly,    it 

seems    reasc 

nable    to   i 

is    to   believe    that   archaeological 

resources  a 

lone  would   take    up  more    than    3   percent  of   the 

area.      And 

these  have    to  be   protected  against  even    the 

surface   dis 

turbances 

of  oil   and  gas  operations.      And,    of 

course,    tha 

t  neglects  other   things    like  animal   and  plant 

life    and   so 

forth . 

We  do 

not  want    to  have  a   situation  as  we   have 

in,    say,    th 

e   Dolores 

River  Canyon  where    salvage  archaeology 

is   needed   to    recover 

whatever   values    is    there.      These    things 

should  be    s 

tudied  in 

a  more  deliberate  way. 

_it 


To  summarize,  we  think  that  the  wilderness 
recommendations  are  too  low;  that  there  are  not  enough 
protections  for  riparian  zones  and  wildlife  habitat  that  is 
associated  with  them;  and  that  the  acreage  for  minerals 
leasing  is  too  high,  especially  for  oil  and  gas. 

Thank  you. 

MR.  BELISLE:   Thank  you. 

Does    the   panel   have   a  question? 

The   next  speaker — and  I'm  going  to   try  this — 
is  Nona  Skumanich. 

NONA   SKUMANICH:       You   got    it. 

I'm  Nona  Skumanich.      I    live  at   400   Thirteenth 
Street   in  Boulder.      And   I  would   urge    that   the    following 
areas   all   be    recommended  as  wilderness:      They   include 
Dolores   River  Canyon,    the   Tabeguache  Creek,    McKenna  Peak, 
River,      Weber  Mountain  and  Menefee  Mountain,   Cross,    Cahone, 
and  Squaw/Papoose  Canyons. 

The   parks    in  our  country   are    used  by  millions 
of  people,    and  those   numbers  are   increasing  every  year. 
They're  an   important    resource,    and  the   citizens   value   them, 
and   I    think    the   BLM  should  be   responsive    to   that,    to  our 
citizens. 

What    is    special   about  Colorado  particularly 
is  our  environment.      That's  why   people   come  here.      They   come 
here    from  the  east  because   the   east   is   so  overdeveloped,    and 


there 

are   very    few  wild 

areas   in    the  east.      That    is  another 

impor 

tant    thing    to  consider. 

Also,    I   belie 

ve   that    this    is  only  about    1 

perce 

-it  of   public    lands 

that  are  being  considered   in    some 

degre 

e  or  another    for  wilderness  areas,    and   that   is    such  a 

small 

amount;    it   seems 

ike   it  would  be  very   easy   to   include 

that. 

Finally,    I'd 

like   to   say    that   I  don't  think 

that 

we   can    ignore   our   desert    lands.       They're   very    unique. 

They 

lave   their   special 

life  forms,    and    they're   just  as 

beaut 

iful    as  many  other 
Thank   you. 

areas   that  we  have. 

MR.     BELISLE: 

Thank  you. 

I'll    try  thi 

i  again.      Mary   Skumanich. 

MARY   SKUMANICH:       Gentlemen,    and   Madam,    my   name 

is   Ma 

ry  Skumanich.      I   1 

ive  at   400  Thirteenth  Street,    Boulder, 

Color 

ado.      I    speak    for 

nyself.      I   am  an   RN,    Registered 

Nurse 

,    but  a  housewife 

st   present. 

Tonight,    I  hope,    along  with  others,    1   can 

persu 

ade  you    to  protect 

and   support  all    eight  wilderness 

study 

areas    in   your   San 

Juan-San    Miguel    Resources    Management 

Plan. 

At    this   point  in 

time,    I   consider    it  crucial    to 

savin 

g   all    public    lands 

No   land    is,    quote,    good    for 

nothi 

ng ,    unquote.      With 

our  population   at   close    to    300 

milli 

on   and    the   human's 

penchant    for  developing--spelled 
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e-x-p-1-o-i-t-a-t-i-o-n — the    land,    it   is    important   to,    at 
the   very   least,    save  what  we  already  have. 

For  an  enlightened,    rich,    and  visionary 
people,    we   have   nowhere  nearly  enough  wild  and  open    space 
All   variety  of   land   is  of  value    to   the   human   spirit.      A 
small    formal  or   informal   park    in   the    city    is  of  equal  val 
to   the  wilderness,    the  desert  to   the  mountains,    the  plain; 
to    the   valleys,    the   barren   to   the    lush   land,    the  wetlands 
the    sandy  and  rocky   shores,    the   swamps    to    the   rivers,    the 
historical   sites    for  our  sense  of  continuity    in  oui 
and  the  geological    sites    for  our  tangible    tie    to   the 
beginning  of  our   universe. 

We  have  a  responsibility  to  the  world  to  sa 
those  areas  unique  to  the  USA  just  as  other  countries  have 
Also.      But   the   USA  must  be    the    leader  and  inspire   the  othe: 

After   four  months   out  of   the   country, 
remembering    the  wealth   and  treasure    in    the   diversity  of  ou: 
lands,    I    felt   an   urgency   to    return   and  help  save  whatever 
wild  and  open   spaces   and,    yes,    even    those  places  good    for 
nothing,    because   some  of  us   see   some   very  good   things    in 
those   places,    and   sc  will    the  next  generation.      Tonight    is 
my   beginning. 

That's    the    end   of   my    formal    comment.       But   I 
would    like    to  bring    to  your   attention   a   card    that   I   have 
here   to   show  you  what  Australia    is   doing. 


ryj 
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COS  on   the    fate  of   approximately   a  hundred  and  nine    thousand 
acres  of    land  that  we    feel   are   suitable    for  wilderness 
designation. 

I'd  first  like  to  talk  a  little  bit  about  the 
general  need  for  wilderness.  There  are  not  many — very  many 
undeveloped  areas    left.      We   need  to  preserve   the   areas    that 

There   are  outstanding  opportunities    for 
primitive    recreation,    educational    and   scientific   research, 
and  scenic  viewing   and  wildlife   habitat,    and,    if  we    lose 
them,    I    think    it  would  be   a   tragedy. 

There    is   a  growing  demand   for  wilderness. 
The    Draft   FMP  expected  that   there's   to  be   a    10    percent 
annual    increase    for   the   demand   for  wilderness    nationwide. 
Indeed,    some  of  our  designated  areas   are   already  overcrowded 
So,    there's   a  need    for  wilderness. 


And   v. 

e   can 

not  ci 

eate  wi 

lderness. 

It's    there 

within  des 

ignated   ar 

eas. 

Once 

it's  de 

ve loped  by 

gone    forev 

er. 

least 

a    lor 

g    time 

We   can ,    however , 

probably    f 

ind 

the    tr 

ings 

that  v 

re   have 

to,    that  w« 

might   also 

find  in  wi 

lde 

nd  we 

have 

to  give 

up   to   get 

wilderness 

designatic 

n- 

probably    find   them  elsewhere 

But, 

wilderness 

ice  it 

s   dev 

e loped,     it' s 

gone.      The 

-efore,    we 

feel    that 

lands    that   are 

capable  of  w 

lderness   designation 

should  be 

so 

designated   u 

nless 

there   are    reasons 

for   not 

"Dear  Sir  and  Madam 

Daintree-World   Heritage, 

the  Daintree    Bain   Forest  Wilderness   north  of  Cairns    Is   the 

last    large    rain    forest   area   in   Australia.      It  is  one  of  our  few 

last  costal  wilderness  areas.      Its 

forests   abound  with 

unnamed  species,    and  the   coast  has 

fringing  coral   reefs 

found  rarely  elsewhere.      Yet,    this 

area  has   not  been 

nominated  by   the   Federal   Governmen 

:    for  World  Heritage 

listing.      I    urge   you  to  use    the  Wo 

rid  Heritage   Properties 

Conservation  Act  and  the   Marine  Pa 

rk  Act   to  protect   the 

area . " 

So,    I'm  hoping   that 

they  will  do  that   for  us 

and   we  will   do   something    for   the    r 

ast  of   the  world. 

Thank   you. 

MR.    BELISLE:       Thank 

you. 

Rocky   Smith. 

MR.    SMITH:       My   name 

is    Rocky  Smith,    and  I    live 

at   1030   Pearl   in   Denver.      And   I'm 

speaking   tonight    for   the 

Colorado  Open  Space  Council,    which 

is   also  known   as   COS,    and 

it's    a  Colorado   statewide  environm 

ental    coalition  composed 

of  about  eighteen  hundred   individu 

al    members   and  about    forty 

member  groups    for  a   combined  membe 

rship   of   over   thirty 

thousand   people. 

COS,    since    its   ince 

--t  ion    in    1965,    has   been 

very   concerned  with   preserving   the 

last    undeveloped    spaces 

in   Colorado,    and  that  is  why    I  am 

here    tonight   to  speak    for 

r 
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doi 

ng    so. 

Turning    to    the    eight   WSA's    in    the    planning 

are 

a,    we    find 

that  all   of    them  leading  the    BLM's  documents 

hav 

e  outstanding  opportunities    for  primitive  recreation. 

sol 

itude,    all 

of  diverse    terrain,    and  unique  canyons, 

topography.      There   is    a  great  deal  of  ecological  diversity 

tha 

t  would  be 

added   to    the  ecological   preserves  were    these 

are 

as    to    become    a   part   of    the    NWPS. 

Also,    there  will   be   a   season  of   use   that  is 

not 

generally 

represented   in  Colorado  wilderness  areas,    that 

bei 

ng   spring   and    fall .      Many  of    the   designated   areas   are 

in. 

ndated  by 

snow   for  seven  or  eight  months  of   the   year  and 

bas 

ically    unu 

>able    unless    you're   a  hearty   ski   mountaineer. 
In   spite  of  all   this,   we  are   very  disappointed 

to 

find  there 

is  only  one   area   recommended  by  the   BLM  for 

wilderness   de 

signation.      And  what    is   especially 

dis 

heartening 

is    that    there   are   no   reasons   given    for 

nor 

designatio 

i.       I   noted   all    the  qualities--or  that  all    the 

ar. 

as    have   ou 

tstanding  wilderness  qualities,    but   there  are 

no 

real    reaso 

is    for  not  designating   the  other  areas.      The 

doc 

uments  do 

lote    that    there    is    some  problem  with 

pre 

-FLPMA   lea 

les.      But   there    is   not  a  great  deal  of 

dis 

cussion   of 

this  other   than    to   say   that    the  ones    in 

Sqt 

aw/Papoose 

and  Cahone    Canyon   are   unitized.      The 

pre 

-FLPMA  lea 

ses    in  other   areas   are   not   and  are   expected   to 
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DE4' 

(so); 


Thi 


ated   on    page    2-4    of 


•xpire  within   two  years 

the   Wilderness   Technical    Supplement. 

Also,   we  would  like  to  see  more   discussions   ol 
the  pre-FLPMA  leases.      Where  aid    they   located?      Are   they 
located  in  an   area  where  boundary  adjustment   could  eliminate 
them  and  still    there    could — still,    that  area  could  still  be 
capable  of  wilderness?      What  date  were    these    leases    unitized 
on?     When  will    they  expire?     What    is   the    likelihood  of  their 
development?      We  do  not    find  adequate   discussion  of    this    in 
either  the  EIS  or  the  Wilderness   Technical   Supplement,    and 
we  would  like   to  see  this   in   the   Final,    and  we  would  like    to 
see   it  presented  to  the  public.      We    feel   that   the   BLM  has  no! 
done  an   adequate    job  in    this    regard. 

Turning  to  the   areas    specifically,    the 
Dolores  River  Canyon  is    recommended    for  wilderness;    I'm 
pleased   to   say.      It   is   an  outstanding  canyon   and  has  a 
unique     ecosystem      that  would  add  diversity  to    the 
wilderness    system,    and  we're   glad  the  BLM  saw    fit    to 
designate  it  and   recommend   it   for  designation.      Tabeguache 
Creek   we    feel    very   strongly    should   be   a   wilderness    area. 
There   are    unique   archaeological   values    in   this   area.      And, 
also,    it  is  quite  a  mystery  why   this   area   is  not   recommended 
for  designation,    because,    under   the   preferred   alternative   in 
the   Draft  RMP,    there  would  be   no   surface  occupancy 
stipulations   in  any  leases.      The   area  would  be   closed    for 


F 
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herd,  only  two  pre-FLPMA  leases  covering  1  percent  of  the 
year.  There's  winter  range  for  deer,  and  there's  excellen 
supplemental   values    from  the   badlands'    geography   and   sceni 


feel   should  be 


the 


Both   ai 
wilderness    system. 

Weber   Mountain   we    also    feel    is    a    good 
candidate    for   the   wilderness.       There's    a    few   more    pre-FLPMA 
leases.      But   it  has   some  excellent  bald  eagle   and  golden 
eagle  habitat  and  bighorn   sheep  habitat,    something   that  is 
getting   increasingly  hard   to   find  in  Colorado.      There  are 
also   some  of   the  more    important  archaeological    sites   in 
Colorado.      And   the    RMP  notes    that  this  area  was   treated  as  a 
primitive   area   in    the    1979    land   use   plan   and,    under   the 
preferred  plan    for   the  Weber   Mountain   area,    no  coal  or  oil 
or   gas    lease.       And   it    is    closed    to    RV's.       Again,    this    is 
another  outstanding  area   that   should  be    in    the  wilderness 
system. 

That   leaves   three  areas,    Cahone ,    Cross,    and 
Squaw/Papoose   Canyons.      As    the    RMP   and  Wilderness  Technical 
Supplement  notes,    these   areas   do  have    some   problems  with 
pre-FLPMA   leases.      But,    as    I   said  earlier,    we  would   like   to 
see   some   discussion  of  where    these    leases   are  and  what   is 
the    likelihood  of   development  and  when    they  were    unitized  an 
when    they  will   expire.      All   of    these  areas  have   really 


off-road  vehicle  us 
outstanding  natural 
qualities   make    this 


nd  it  would  be  managed  as  an 
a.  We  feel  that  all  of  these 
a  very  capable   of  wilderness 


designation,    and  we    feel    it   should  be    so  designated. 

It  seems    like    the  BLM  is  going    for  an 
administrative-type  of  protection,    which   is  certainly  better 
than  nothing.      But  an   administrative-type  of  protection  can 
be   removed    rather  quickly,    whereas,    a  wilderness   designation 
cannot.      And,    therefore,    we    feel    that,    to  protect   the   areas 
like  Tabeguache  Creek,    we  would  much    rather   see  a 
wilderness    designation.      It   is   more    permanent .      It   is  more 
secure   and  will  protect   the  outstanding  qualities  of  this 
area. 

Likewise,    McKenna   Peak    and   Menefee   Mountain 
are    also  excellent   candidates    for  wilderness.      Both   areas 
have    unique  ecological    diversity.      There    is    special   diversity 
in  both   areas  as   notrd   in   the   Wilderness   Technical 
Supplement. 

Menefee  Mountain  has   only  one   pre-FLPMA  lease 
confined   to    the   southwest  —  southeast  part  of   the  area,    and, 
as    it   says    in    the    RMP,    any  effects    from  development  of    that 
area  could  be  confined   there,    under    the   preferred 
alternative.      The  Menefee  Mountain  will   be  closed   for  ORV 
use.      It   is   not   available    for  coal  or  oil  or  gas    lease. 

On  the  McKenna  Peak    there   is   a  wild  horse 


2: 


excellent  wilderness  characteristics ,  especially  in  the 
archaeology  -al  and  cultural  sites.   There  are  many,  many 
sites  in  all  these  areas,  and  it  would  be  a  shame  to  lose 
them  if  there  is  a  way  to  preserve  them  tnrough  wilderness 
designation. 

And,  so,  I  would  ask  the  BLM  to  hold  off  a 
decision  on  these  until  it  is  clear  what  is  going  to  happen 
with  the  pre-FLPMA  leases.   If  they  are  not  going  to  be 
developed,  we  feel  very  strongly  that  these  three  areas 
should  be  in  the  wilderness  system. 

Okay.   To  close,  I  would  like  to  sum  up  what 
we  are  going  to  lose  if  these  areas  are  not  put  into  the 
wilderness  system.   I've  touched  on  all  of  these.   We  are 
going  to  probably  lose  quite  a  few  archaeological  and  sceni 
sites — this  is  so  stated  in  the  EIS — because  development  will 
certainly  uncover  and  probably  destroy  quite  a  lot  of  these 
in  the  process  of  development.   Wilderness  designation  is  an 
excellent  way  to  protect  these  sites  because  it  will  limit 
access,  limit  motor  vehicle  access,  and,  therefore,  keep — or 
minimize  the  chance  of  vandalism  to  these  very  important 
sites. 

We  also  would  lose  a  world  of  wilderness 
values  that  I  mentioned  in  my  opening  remarks,  the  chance 
for  outstanding  primitive  recreation,  educational  and 
scientific  research,  wildlife  habitat,  et  cetera,  and  we 
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would  also   lose  a  chance   to  add   to    the  diversity  of   the 
national  wilderness   preservation   system. 

Therefore,    I    ask    the   BLM   to    recommend    for 
wilderness   designation  Weber  Mountain,    Menefee  Mountain, 
McKenna  Peak,    Tabeguache   Creek,    and  Dolores   River   Canyon  WSA 
and  to  hold  off  the   decision  on   the  other  three,    Cahone, 
Cross,    and  Squaw-Papoose   Canyons, until    it    is   clear  what  will 
happen    to    the    pre-FLPMA   leases. 

Thank   you. 

MR.  BELISLE:   Thank  you. 

The  next  speaker  is  Daryl  Anderst. 

MR.  ANDERST:   My  name  is  Daryl  Anderst.   I 
live  at  1620  South  Clayton,  Denver   80210.   And  I  represent 
myself. 

I've  lived  in  Colorado  for  ten  years  and  spent 
a  considerable  amount  of  time  hiking  and  camping  in  western 
Colorado. 

I  would  like,  firstly,  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  BLM  for  their  decision  to  recommend  the 
Dolores  River  Canyon  Wilderness  Study  Area  for  inclusion  in 
the  National  Wilderness  Preservation  System.   I  feel  that 
Colorado  is  privileged  to  have  such  a  magnificent  canyon 
within  its  boundaries. 

While  rafting  the  Dolores  River  a  couple  of 
years  ago,  I  was  delighted  by  the  many  colors  in  the  canyon 


walls.      I 

saw   browns, 

blacks 

reds 

whites,    grays,    yellows. 

greens,    ar 

d  purples . 

One  of 

the   r« 

asons    I  enjoy   the   canyon 

country  of   southweste 

n  Colorado   so  much    is  because    it   is    so 

colorful. 

After    reviewing   the 

San   Juan-San   Miguel 

Resource  Management  Plan,    I  v 

ould   urge    the   BLM  to   change   the 

preferred 

alternative 

to   the 

resource   conservation 

altemati 

/e  because    I 

belie  in 

that 

emphasis   should  be   given 

■  s^ptive  na 

.ural    resource   values.      I   give    the 

following 

reasons    for 

this: 

Decreased  emphasis   should  be 

placed  on 

the    timber 

»nd  grazing   r 

^sources  because  of  a  poor 

cost-bene 

Eit  ratio  as 

evidenced  by 

the    subsidies  given   to 

timber   sa 

es    in  Color 

sdo.      Overgra 

sing  by    livestock    threaten' 

to  seriou 

sly  degrade 

/egetat 

3    soil   quality.       I    am 

concerned 

about   repor 

bs    that 

grazing  allotments  are   sold  at 

less    than 

fair  market 

value. 

Add 

to   this    the   fact   that 

livestock 

grazing  is 

in    extr 

;mely 

inefficient  way   to  produce 

food,    and 

the   need    fo 

r  the   g 

razing 

resource    is   negated. 

Secondly,    fro 

zononic   standpoint, 

emphasis   placed  on  no 

t -consumptive 

resources    such   as 

recreation   could  conceivably 

create   more    jobs    than    there 

would  be  available   in 

a   situ 

ition 

tfhere   consumptive 

resources 

are    emphasi 

zed. 

Thirdly,    more 

than 

just  one   wilderness    area 

is  needed 

in   the  San 

Juan-Sa 

i   Migu 

el    Resource   Area   because  of 

28 


a  rapidly  increasing  population  and  the  concomitant  increase 
in  wilderness  use.   Colorado's  population  is  expected  to 
increase  60  percent  by  the  year  2000.   Across  the  nation 
visitor  use  in  the  national  forest  wilderness  areas  has 
increased  by  36  percent,  from  1980  to  1982.   Also,  there  is 
a  need  for  designated  wilderness  areas  in  Colorado  that 
would  provide  a  different  season  of  use  than  the  high 
altitude  wilderness  areas  found  in  the  National  Forest. 

I  found  it  interesting  that,  in  the  Draft 
RMP,  that  the  BLM  seemed  to  recognize  that  at  least  some  of 
the  wilderness  areas  need  a  significant  amount  of  protection, 
as  indicated  by  its  recommendation  to  close  the  areas  to  ORV 
use.   However,  the  BLM  is  willing  to  give  only  one  area 
maximum  protection.   I  would  urge  the  BLM  to  go  one  step 
further  and  give  maximum  protection  to  all  of  the  wilderness 
study  areas  because  they  will  be  needed  in  the  face  of  a 
mushrooming  population. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  BLM  for  allowing 
this  opportunity  for  public  comment  on  this  resource  plan. 

MR.  BELISLE:   Thank  you. 

The  next  speaker  is  Gary  Brenner. 

MR.  BRENNER:   I'm  Gary  Brenner.   I  live  at 
1305  Seventh  Street,  Boulder,  Colorado   80302.   I'm  a  citi2e 
representing  myself. 

First  of  all,  I'd  like  to  thank  you  for  having 


this   hearing    in   a    location   that  was    reasonably   convenient 

for  me    to  attend.      It  was  only  about   an  hour's   drive.      I 

appreciate    it 

quite    a   bit. 

I'd   like    to   start  off  by  pointing  out   that 

9  3   percent  of 

the    land   that   you  currently   administer   in 

Colorado   is  open   for  mineral    development.      And,    as   you  know. 

wilderness    designation    and   grazing    are    not    incompatible.      So, 

the   trade-off 

if  any,    is   between  mineralization   and 

conservation. 

And  one  of  my  main  advocations    is   as   an 

amateur  archaeologist  and  paleontologist.      And   I've  been    very 

happy   to  visit   many  of  the    areas   that   you  administer.      I 

think    that  most  of   them  are   extremely  well   administered. 

Some   of    the    p 

aces    I  visited  are   side   canyons  of    larger 

rivers    such  as   Coyote  Wash  and  Grand  Gulch.      And    I've   been 

very  happy    to 

look  at   the   archaeological    sites    that   are 

there.      And  ot 

e  of    the    things    that  has   very    favorably 

impressed  me 

s    the   good  condition    that    the    sites   are    in. 

Grand  Gulch,    in  particular,    has   seen   a    lot  of 

visitation   frc 

m  backpackers   and  other    foot    traveling.      And 

one  of   the    thj 

ngs    that   always    impresses   a   visitor  is    that 

the   pottery   shards   are    laid  out   so   that   you  can   see    them. 

They' re    not   mj 

ssing. 

The   only  place    in  Grand  Gulch  where   a 

significant    ar 

ount  of  degradation  has    taken   place   is   a  place 
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called  Turkey  Pan  Ruin.   Turkey  Pan  Ruin  was  ruined  by  a 
group  who  went  in  with  packhorses,  picks,  and  axes  and  dug 
the  place  up.   And,  after  talking  to  a  ranger  in  the  area, 
I've  learned  that  they  were  able  to  get  the  horses  close  to 
their  entry  to  Grand  Gulch  by  taking  nearby  roads.   So,  the 
moral  of  the  story  is  it  is  roads  that  seriously  degrades 
archaeological  ruins,  not  people.   It's  very  hard  to  haul 
off  very  much  stuff  if  you  are  on  foot,  and,  once  more, 
apparently,  the  people  who  go  in  on  foot  are  not  so  inclined 
So,  I  hope  you  bear  that  in  mind  when  you  consider  the 
alternative  between  a  wilderness  designation  and  merely  some 
sort  of  archaeological  designation. 

I  would  hope  to  be  able  to  visit  other  areas 
that  you  administer  like  Squaw/Papoose. 

And,  since  I  mentioned  that  we  have  a  possible 
economic  trade-off,  let  me  explore  that  for  a  minute.   And  I 
think  that  I  can  relate  this  to  my  interest  as  an  amateur 
archaeologist  and  talk  a  little  bit  about  the  history  of  the 
Anasazi  in  this  region.   As  you,  I'm  sure,  know,  there  was  a 
very  high  culture  at  one  time  which  peaked  around  the  year 
1150.   In  fact,  down  in  Chaco  Canyon,  the  people  built  the 
largest  masonry  dwelling  that  was  built  in  the  western 
hemisphere  prior  to  1889  when  a  larger  one  was  built  in  New 
York  City.   But,  within  fifty  years  of  that  date,  about  the 
year  1200,  the  entire  canyon  was  deserted. 


It  remained 

a  mystery  for  a 

long  time  how  a 

culture  would  obtain  its  absolute  height  ai 

d  then  become 

deserted  until,  in  1982,  ii 

l  an  area  just  ox 

itside  Chaco  Canyon 

National  Historic  Cultural 

Park,  an  area  that  is  currently 

threatened  by  development. 

by  the  way,  they  excavated  some 

ancient  pack  rat  dens  and. 

by  analyzing  the  pollen. 

discovered  that  it  wasn't 

i  change  in  the  r 

noisture  content. 

which  has — you  know,  in  weather — which  had 

formerly  been 

thought  to  be  the  decline  of  this  culture. 

but,  rather,  the 

deforestation  that  the  people  themselves  had  produced  that 

had  caused  a  sudden  declin* 

■  of  the  culture 

In  short,  what  had  happened 

is  that  they  had 

gone  farther  and  farther  for  their  resources,  building  their 

elaborate  infrastructure  t< 

)  deliver  those  resources  back  to 

Chaco  Canyon,  and  eventually  crashed  into  an  ecological 

disaster.   They  were  miles 

and  miles  and  m. 

iles  away  from 

their  resources  when  it  finally  became  unt 

•nable  to  go  any 

farther. 

I  think,  when  you  start  exp 

oiting  these  areas 

for  mineralization,  you  ar 

•  doing  a  similar  thing.   As  I 

mentioned,  you  already  havi 

or  someone  air 

•ady  has  9  3 

percent  of  the  BLM  lands  ii 

l  Colorado  to  work  with.   If  the 

last  7  percent  are  going  to  make  the  diffe 

-ence  between 

success  and  failure,  then  I  think  it's  tim 

i    to  think  of 

another  way  to  do  things. 

The  last  7  percent  is  not  going 

" 

ec 

>non,j 

cally. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  last  7 

percent  re 

present! 

a  hundr 

ed  percent,  virtually,  of  the 

archaeolog 

ica 

heritage  th 

at  we  have  in  this  area.   And,  for 

me,  that's 

pncele 

ss. 

So, 

I  hope 

that  you'll  consider  these 

trade-offs 

when  yc 

u  decide 

whether  or  not  to  designate  these 

lldernes 

s. 

Tha 

nk  you. 

MR. 

FLINN: 

Gary,  a  question  quickly.   When 

you  speak 

3f  ' 

Grar 

d  Gulch, 

'  you're  speaking  of  the  Grand 

Gulch  in  Utah 

are 

n't  you? 

MB. 

BRENNER 

That's  right. 

MR. 

FLINN: 

Not  within  this  plan? 

MR. 

BRENNER 

That's  right.   It  isn't  in  this 

planning  a 

-ea. 

The  reason 

I  spoke  of  that  was  simply  as  a 

reference  to  g 

ive 

you  an  idea  of  what  happens  when  an  area 

is  managed 

for 

wilderness. 

when  an  area  is  managed  for  foot 

traffic.   And 

I  th 

ink  the- 

■I'll  repeat  what  I  said. 

MR. 

FLINN: 

No.   I  understand.   I  just  wanted 

to  clarify 

tha 

t  it 

s  outside  this  planning  area,  the 

discussion 

tha 

t  yo 

j  were  having  about  the  Grand  Gulch  area. 

MR. 

BRENNER 

It  is  outside  the  area,  but  I 

think  it's 

rel 

a  van 

:. 

MR. 

BELISLE 

Thank  you. 

The 

next  one 

is  Merry  Havens. 
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MS.  HAVENS:   My  name 

is  Merry  Havens.   I  live 

at  1305  Seventh  Street,  Boulder.   I 

represent  The  Indian 

Peace  Group  of  the  Sierra  Club,  whic 

h  constitutes  about 

twelve  hundred  members  in  Boulder  Co 

unty.   And  I'm  going  to 

address  the  wilderness  recommendatio 

ns  in  the  Resource 

Management  Plan/Environmental  Impact 

Statement,  even  though 

it's  only  a  small  portion  of  that  Sa 

n  Juan-San  Miguel 

discussion  in  the  book. 

I'm  here  out  of  conce 

rn  for  the  seven 

wilderness  study  areas  and  the  264  a 

cres  that  were  left  out 

and  not  recommended,  the  264  acres  o 

f  the  Dolores  that  were 

not  recommended  for  wilderness  prote 

ctions  even  though  they 

possess  outstanding  wilderness  chara 

cteristics.   They  are 

ecologically  unique  and  worthy  of  pe 

rmanent  wilderness 

protection  under  the  law. 

Their  archaeological 

value,  in  a  lot  of 

cases,  will  be  threatened  by  increas 

ed  vandalism  that  will 

probably  follow  by  increased  roads. 

The  coal  development  in 

any  of  the  areas  that  qualify  for  wi 

lderness  protection  is 

not  wise  at  a  time  when  it  has  been 

determined  that  there  is 

a  glut  of  coal  on  the  market.   We're 

sacrificing  wilderness 

that  is  irreplaceable.   And  coal  is 

one  of  the  least 

beneficial  energy  resources  because 

of  its  link  to  acid  rain. 

Black  Lung  Disease,  and  its  vast  irr 

eparable  environmental 

damage,  especially  strip  mining. 
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The  Tabeguache  Creek  provides  a  continuum 
ecosystems  from  semiarid  deserts  to  subalpine  forests, 
know  you  already  know  that.   But  those  are  some  of  the 
characteristics  that  we're  concerned  about  protecting. 
McKenna  Peak  has  shale  badlands,  unique  transition  zones 
from  saltbush,  greasewood,  to  Douglas  fir,  provides 
important  winter  range  for  wildlife,  numerous  fossils,  a 
scenery  that  make  it  a  natural  choice  for  wilderness. 

The  Weber  Mountain  and  Menefee  Mountain 
provide  important  habitat  for  bighorn  sheep,  for  deer,  f 
the  mountain  lion,  for  bear.   Cross,  Cahone ,  and 
Squaw/Papoose  Canyons  provide  a  unique  ecosystem  of  the 
Great  Basin  sagebrush,  which  is  represented  nowhere  else 


the 


llde 


Re  r. 


ess  pres 


ill 


almost  certainly  help  to  prevent  vandalism.   The  plan 
provides  such  a  small  range  of  alternatives  percentage-wise 
that,  in  essence,  if  we  could  give  up  only  the  few  percent 
of  lands  developed  for  oil  and  gas  and  whatever,  in  the 
preferred  alternatives,  we  could  have  all  eight  of  the 
wilderness  areas  protected  under  the  conservation 
alternative.   And  I  think  that  the  management  protection 
offered  in  the  Draft  Resource  Management  Plan/Environmental 
Impact  Statement  begin  to  provide  the  permanent  protection 
that  is  needed  for  wilderness.   And,  since  wilderness  use  is 


closer   all 

the   tin* 

I    just  have    this    little   map  out    to  k 

ind   of 

put    things 

in  a   U. 

S.    perspective.      I   could  have  ma 

de   it  look 

a    lot  worse 

by  sho\ 

fing    the   wilderness    areas    that   ex 

ist   in 

the   entire 

■vorld. 

The 

point  of   the    little    map   there    is 

that,    in 

two   hundred 

years' 

time,    the   United  States   has   gone 

from 

virtually  all  wilderness   down    to   2  percent  wilderne 

ss.       The 

little   black  dots   ] 

n   the    bottom  map  are,    in    fact,    w 

ilderness 

areas    that 

sxisted 

in    19B0.       That    doesn't   mean    it   w 

as 

Federally  designated  or  had  any  protection  necessar 

ily,    just 

what   existe 

3.      And 

presumably,    the    BLM  wilderness 

areas    are 

included    in 

that. 

And 

to   put    it — get    a    little    statewi 

ie    picture 

of   what's    going   on 

or  what  has  gone  on    recently  and 

how  we 

got   to   thes 

;  little 

areas    that  we're    talking  about 

today. 

I'd   like    to 

remind 

everyone    that   we    start   out   with- 

-in 

Colorado— w 

Lth   8  pe 

rcent  of   the   area   of  Colorado  un 

ier    BLM 

management   after    a- 

-this  was   after    the   Homesteaders 

and  the 

miners    didn 

it   a  hundred  years  ago,    I   guess. 

Of 

that — okay, 

we're  c 

own    to    2   percent  of  Colorado  was 

recommended 

by    the 

BLM   in   its   wilderness    inventory. 

and    it 

had   to  meet 

certain 

--like    fifty    thousand   acres    cont 

>n»o»s 

and  natural 

qualiti 

es   and   so  on.      The    point   is    that 

it    got 

cut    down    evt 

n   furth 

er.      Then,    about   the   next  step,    we're   down 
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increasing  nationally  at  a  rate  of  about  10  or  15  percent, 
depending  on  where  you  get  your  figures  from,  we  have  a 
responsibility  to  increase  wilderness  available  for  public 
use,  in  lieu  of  losing  what  we  have  to  overuse. 

The  BLM  recommendations  for  the  wilderness 
study  areas,  in  most  cases,  are  good,  the  no  ORV  use,  the 
reduction  of  access,  the  limited  development,  the 
establishment  of  the  Area  of  Critical  Environmental  Concer 
for  the  Anasazi  Cultural  Area.   But  this  administrative 
management  is  much  weaker  and  less  permanent;  it's  subject 
to  change  as  administrators  change;  and  it  just  will  not 
provide  the  protection  that ' s  needed  under  the  wilderness 
preservation  system. 

I'd  like  to  add  that  The  Indian  Peace  Group 
would  like  to  see  continued  BLM  hearings  in  Denver  so  that 
there  remains  the  chance  to  speak  at  hearings  like  this. 
We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  speak,  and  so  close. 

The  Indian  Peace  Group  will  also  be  submitting 
further  comments  to  your  office  by  August  1st. 

Thank  you. 

MR.  BELISLE:   Thank  you. 

The  next  speaker  is  Martin  Walter. 

MR.  WALTER:  My  name  is  Martin  Walter.  I 
live  at  3333  Nebo  Road  in  Jamestown,  Star  Route,  which  is 
halfway  between  Boulder  and  Lyons,  Boulder  County.   Getti 


to    1  percent 

recomi 

nended    for  wilderness    study  areas. 

and. 

then, 

.cross 

the    s 

tate,    we've   been   seeing  a  quarter 

of  th 

is 

percen 

imended    for  wilderness    designation. 

So, 

I    just — you  know,    it's  no  wonder 

that 

even  the   BLM 

sees 

lots   of   wilderness   qualities    in    th 

ese 

areas . 

These 

are 

the   jewels    that  are    left   in    this  a 

rea. 

And  we 

re  only   see 

ing  one  of   them  being   recommended 

for 

preser 

nation 

So, 

I    just   want    to    put    in   perspective 

here 

that   w 

s    have 

a    dwi 

idling    resource.       It's   not   getting 

any 

bigger 

It's 

gett 

ing   chopped    up. 

So, 

I  won't  go — since  we're   supposed 

to  ke 

ep 

™ents 

Short 

here,     I   won't    repeat   any   of    the    t 

echni 

cal 

stuff 

that  Re 

cky   S 

nith  went   into   and   some   other  peop 

le. 

I 

just  w 

suld   li 

ke    to 

relate    a  couple   of  personal  exper 

lence 

s    I 

recent 

Ly  had 

The 

last   two  weeks-!    guess,    a  week    a 

go,    I 

came   b 

ick    frc 

vo-week   trip   that--sorry,    I   got  ou 

t  of 

the 

region 

al    plar 

ning 

area  here,    but    I   was    in  and  out  of 

it. 

across 

the  be 

rder 

a    few  times.      And   I    just  thought   I 

'd   ts 

11 

you  a 

rouple 

thing 

s    I    saw.      I    saw  some  — since    I    cove 

red 

about- 

-thanks 

partly   cloudy    sky,    I   was   able   to 

cove, 

about 

twenty 

a  day  on    foot.      Sometimes    it  was 

only 

ten. 

But  so 

ne times 

I   go 

t  up   to   twenty  miles   a   day  and  not 

all 

in 

the    same   area,    of 

course.      And   I    saw  huge    areas  of   delics 

te 
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cryptogamic    soil    t romped    to   death    by    grazing,    which    is 
allowed    in    the   wilderness   area.       Zipping   across    the   border, 
I   did  a    little   trip   up   Davis   Canyon  outside    the  national 
park,    and  we    see    that    that's    going    to    be    used--it's   one   of 
three   sites    in    issue   going   to  be   used    for  a  nuclear  dump. 

And   I   might    remind   you    that    there    are   many 
people    that  visit  this  area   every  year,    and  that's,    you 
know,    in   this   area.      And    83 — in   a    survey,    83   percent   of 
these  people    said   they  wouldn't  visit   that  particular   area 
if    there   was    a    nuclear   dump    there.       So,    if   you   decide    to   put 
the    dump    there,    you're    going   to    see   a    lot   more    impact   on 
neighboring  areas,    I  would  assume.      And,    so,    therefore,    I 
think   that's   a  strong  argument    for  preservation  of  these 
areas    that   are    right   across    the    border. 

I   also   am  not   going    to    tell   you  where    I    found 
this,    but,    for   the    first    time    in   my    life    anyway,    I    ran    into 
an    undisturbed   archaeological    ruin   with   some    artifacts    in    it 
which    I    left   undisturbed.       I    took   pictures    of    them  anyway. 
And,     for   me,    that   was   quite   a   kick.      And    I    imagine--I ' ve 
been   looking  around  a   long   time    for  this   sort  of  thing.      And 
I    think    it's    going    to    get   harder   and   harder   and   harder   to 
find    these    things    as    time   goes    on.       And    I    think,    if   you   jus 
leave   the   resources    that  are    in   the  wilderness,    in    fact,    in 
those   areas   we   have  now,    alone,    don't  build  roads   to   them  or 
allow  roads    to  be  built   to   then,    that  they'll   stay  intact 


longer   so   more   people 

in    the    future    can    get    this    thri 

11  of 

finding    an    artifact   o 

-   two    that' s    bee 

i    undisturbed,    w 

ith   no 

footprints   all  around 

it   and-- 

And  another  thing,    I    r 

an   into  some   Ger 

nan  and 

Swiss   people    in  some 

surprising  areas 

You   expect    to 

find 

them  in   Delicate  Arch 

in   Arches    Park, 

but  you  don't  e 

xpect 

to    find   them. in  non-n 

itional   park   are 

U<    which    I    act. 

ally    rar 

into  a   German   student 

trooping   around 

with    his    camera 

,    in    his 

gear    for   the  water  an 

J    so   on.       And    I 

night    remind   you 

this    is 

good    for   balance   of   p 

lyments.      And,    i 

E  we   don't  have 

any  of 

these    things,    why   would   a   German    come 

all    the   way   ove 

r   here 

to  see    the   same   thing 

he    could   see    at 

home?      And  he  w 

as 

amazed  at — this  one  p 

irticular    studen 

t  was   amazed  at 

the 

variety    and   diversity 

of  things   that 

fou   could   see. 

Df 

course,    they   don't  ha 

/e    this    sort    in 

Germany. 

And,    in  closing,    I'd   1 

Lke    to    thank  you 

for 

holding    this    in    Denve 

-,    this  meeting. 

The    jobs — most 

of    the 

jobs    in    the   state   are 

in    the   Denver    a 

rea ,    front    range 

anyway,    and    the   wilde 

-ness   that   lots 

af    us   work    at   ou 

r    jobs 

so  we   can   go   visit   th 

;m  is  elsewhere . 

So,    I    apprecia 

te    the 

chance    to — I  wouldn't 

be   able    to   go   t 

d  Grand  Junction 

or  any 

of   these   other  places 

or— in  an   hour 

Dr  so    to   visit, 

so    I 

could   speak    my   piece. 

And    I 

lotice   I   haven't 

heard  a  ground 

swell 

of  opinion   to  dig   these  places   up.      I 

guess    they   must 

have 

already    spoken    to    Uncle    Bob,    Burford. 

Thank   you. 

MR.  BELISLE:   Susan  Graves. 

MS.    GRAVES:      My    name    is    Susan   Graves.      And    I 
live   at   1841  Nineteenth   Street,    No.    1,    Boulder.      That's 
80302.      And   I    represent  the   University  of  Colorado  Wildernes 
Study   Group. 

And  we  believe   that  wilderness   protection   is 
vitally   needed    in    Colorado.      Wilderness    is    a    flexible   plan 
for  land  contrary  to  BLM  opinion.      Wilderness    recreation   use 
is   growing    rapidly  by  about   9   percent  per  year  just  in 
Colorado.      Other   uses   include  wildlife  habitat,    watershed, 
scientific   research,    and  historic   values.      Any  one  of  these 
uses   does   not  preclude    the  others,    you  know,    like 
development.      Only    7  percent  of  BLM's    land  in  Colorado  has 
wilderness   potential.      I   don't  see  why  this    7  percent  must 
be   opened    to   exploitation   and   development.       Ninety-three 
percent    is  enough.      Many  wilderness    study   areas   are   not 
planned   on    for   coal    and  oil    and   gas    leasing   or   off-road 
vehicle    use,    and    they   do   have   unique  value   and  are   suited   tc 
wilderness   designation.      And  we   don't    understand  why   these 
areas   are   not  being   recommended. 

And,    to    digress    a    little    bit,    I    just,     two 
weeks    ago,    got   back    from   a    raft    trip   on    the   Middle    Fork   of 
the    Salmon    in    the   Main.       And   a    lot   of    that    is   wild    and 
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scenic    river.       And    I've    never   seen    anything    like    that.       There 
was    just  bighorn   sheep  and  mountain  goats,    bald  eagles, 
golden  eagles,    western    tanagers,    a   huge    variety  of 
wildflowers.       And    it   was    just    incredibly    impressive.       And    I 
really  do    think    that  we    do   need   that  here.      And  we    urge   the 
BLM    to    reconsider    their    recommendations    and    the   values    at 
stake. 

These  are   public   lands,    and    the  public 
demonstrates   clearly   that   they  want  more  wilderness. 

And    I    appreciate    the   opportunity    to    speak    and 
you    having    it    so    close    to    us. 
Thanks. 

MR.     BELISLE:       Thank    you. 
The   next  speaker  is  John  Stansfield. 
MR.    STANSFIELD:       Some  look  at  things  the  way  they 
are,    and   ask   why?      I    look    at    things    the   way    they   could    be    and 
ask    why   not?       I'm   John   Stansfield,    Box    588,    Monument, 
Colorado      80132.       I'm    representing    the    Pikes    Peak   Group   of 
the    Sierra  Club  here    tonight  and  our  approximately   450 
members    in    southeast   Colorado. 

Why   not?      Why   not?      why   not  wilderness 
recommendations    for   Tabeguache    Creek,    McKenna    Peak,    Weber 
and   Menefee    Mountains,    Cross,    Cahone,    Squaw/Papoose    Canyons? 
Why   not?       In   our   opinion,     there's    no    reason   why   each 
individual    area    should    not    join   the   deserving   Dolores   Canyon 
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42 
as  recommended  in  the  Draft  EIS  under  review  here  tonight. 

Each  of  these  areas  is  unique  in  its  wild 
state,  in  its  land  form,  in  its  botany,  in  its  zoology, 
unique  not  just  for  southwest  Colorado  but  for  the  state  of 
Colorado,  and,  even  in  a  number  of  cases,  for  the  region  and 
the  nation  as  well.   As  several  people  have  already  pointed 
out,  from  a  national  perspective,  these  areas  are  valuable. 
All  of  the  wilderness  study  areas  in  the  San  Juan-San  Miguel 
Resource  Areas  are,  irregardless  of  their  size,  deserving  of 
the  full  protection  offered  under  the  Wilderness  Act,  for 
they  encompass  wild  resources  important  to  our  nation. 

To  be  specific,  with  comments  based  on  my 
experience  and  experiences  of  members  of  our  group,  we  feel 
that  Tabeguache  Creek  is  distinguished  in  wildness  by  its 
diverse  vegetation  in  a  transition  zone.   Recreation 
opportunities  and  solitude  exist  to  a  large  extent  due  to 
the  canyon  itself  and  to  the  creek  which  flows  through  it. 
Given  the  proposed  protections  offered  by  the  Bureau,  we 
asked  why  not  wilderness? 

McKenna  Peak.   McKenna  Peak  holds  diversity  of 
vegetation,  wildlife  habitat,  and  especially  winter  range. 
Opportunities  for  primitive  recreation  exist  here,  and,  most 
definitely,  opportunities  for  solitude  abound  in  McKenna  Peak 
Why  not  wilderness? 

Weber  and  Menefee  Mountains  include  valuable 
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and  archaelogical 

values  of   the  area    far  outweigh   poten 

tial 

values    from  development  and    that  Congress    should  be    the 

final 

arbiter  of   any   tra 

de-off   in  values   made   here.      Because 

these 

WSA's    contain  all 

the   requisite    assets    to  be   considered 

to 

be    recommended  as 

wilderness   areas,    we    feel    they  should 

be 

recommended   by    the 

Bureau,    making    Congress    the    arena    fo 

decision. 

Yes 

or  no  on  wilderness? 

Fin 

ally,    we    strongly    support    the    recomme 

idation 

of    the  Dolores  Can 

yon  WSA   for  wilderness   designation.      The 

area    is    important 

for  its  canyon  and,    of   course,    the   ri 

,er 

that  sporadically 

flows    through   it.      We   have    found   that 

the 

canyon — the  canyon 

also  offers    side   canyons  which  have  a 

great   recreational 

and  ecological    diversity.      And  we 

recommend    that   the 

upper   three  miles  of  Coyote  Wash,    ma 

or 

tributary  of    the    a 

rea,    should  be    included  in   the   Bureau 

> 

recordation  and 

that  any  very  minor  ameliorations  of 

the 

presence  of  man  be 

made   in   that  upper   section  of  Coyote 

Wash. 

And,    also,    a  small 

portion  of  Niaswonger  Mesa,    which  is 

suitable    and  meets 

wilderness   criteria,    also    should  be   added. 

Fin 

ally,    we  would    like    to  close  by  adding  our 

comments    to    those 

comments   of    the   other  Sierra  Club  Groups 

that   have    spoken   h 

ere  and   to    the  Rocky  Mountain  Chapter 

And   we    would    like 

to  support    the    Bureau    not  only   in    its 

graclousness    in  br 

inging   hearings    to    the    front   range  on 

these 

wildlife    habitat,    ponderosa  pine  vegetative   a 

ssociatlon    rare 

in  Col 

orado  wilderness. 

The    contiguity   of   Weber   Mounta 

In    to   Mesa   Verde 

Nation 

al    Park   and    the    park's   very    limited    des 

ignated 

wilder 

ness    offers    a    fine   opportunity    for    comp 

atible   wild 

manage 

ment   between   management    agencies.       I    pe 

rsonally    feel 

a   trem 

endous    potential    exists    here,     tremendou 

s   solitude,    and 

a  stro 

ng   sense  of   the   primitive    in   this   area. 

Stepping  beyond    the  clear  cuts 

on    the 

northe 

ast  side  of  Weber  Mountain,    from  the  mi 

ned   area,    from 

the   ar 

ea    that   was    burned   and    salvage-cut,    int 

o    the   forest,    on 

Menefe 

e   Mountain,    is    like    stepping    through  a 

door  and   closing 

a    door 

behind   you.      All    of   a    sudden    the   deer 

are   running    in 

the    tr 

ees;    all    of  a    sudden   the   area   is   wild  a 

nd   has--as    I 

said- 

has    a   strong    >ense   of    the    primitive   as 

it  must  have 

been    for   time   irawMiorial. 

Cross,    Cahone,    Squaw/Papoose   Canyons.       We    feel 

that  w 

i lderness    designation    is    whol ly   compati 

ble  with   special 

archae 

logical    protections  proposed  by    the   Bui 

eau  here   in    these 

canyon 

s.      In    fact,    "wilderness"    would—would 

add  additional 

pro tec 

tion    to    these    areas   which  contain  very 

special    wild 

resour 

ces . 

Although    it's   difficult   to  determine    from   the 

Draft 

EIS    the    extent   of    the    existing    resource 

conflict   between 

wilder 

ness    and  oil    and  gas,    it   is   our   belief 

that  the  wild 

areas    but 

also    to    its    recommendat 

ons    in    the   planned  portion 

of—under 

discussion   tonight,    for 

its   strong   stand   in  creating 

the   Anasa 

zi   ACEC,    and  for  its   other   recommendations    in    the 

area  of  c 

ultural    protection. 

Thank  you  very  muc 

\. 

MR.     BELISLE:       The 

lext    speaker    is    Rosalind 

McClellan 

MS.    McCLELLAN:       My 

name    is  Rosalind  McClellan, 

R-o-s-a-1 

i    n      ,      c     e      an,        c 

n.                 ve 

483  Marin 

s    in    Boulder. 

I    wanted  to    thank- 

-well,     let's    see.       I 

represent 

the  Colorado  Wilderness 

Network,    a   coalition   of 

Colorado 

Conservation    Organizati 

an  whose  most  recent  project 

has   been 

the  Colorado  Adopt  a   BLM 

Wilderness   Program.      I've 

been  invo 

lved   with    that   program    f 

:>r    the    last    two   and   a    half 

years  wor 

king  with  BLM  Wilderness 

and    supporters    around    the 

state. 

I   wanted    to   thank 

/on   for  holding  a  meeting 

here    toni 

ght.       And    I    wanted   to   be 

sure    that  you  knew   that  we 

are   hop in 

g   you   will    continue    to   h 

aid  hearings   pertaining    to 

BLM  wilde 

rness    and   general    planni 

ig    in    the   Denver  Metropolitan 

area.       I" 

m   wondering    if   possibly- 

-as    I    understand,    you  had 

decided    f 

or    a   while    not    to   hold  o 

ne    here,     thinking    that 

people   in 

this    area    are    not    as    in 

terested   in   remote  west 

slope    are 

as.      There   are   people    in 

this   room  who,    at    the   drop 
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of  a  hat,  will  drive  to  the  other  side  of  the  state  to  visit 
a  wilderness  area.  And,  since  operating  under  the  BLM,  many 
of  the  areas  we  do  visit  are  the  BLM  areas.  So,  I  want  you 
to  be  aure  that  you  know  there  is  a  very  large  constituency 
in  this  area  for  BLM  wilderness  and  that  Grand  Junction  and  other 
resource  area  meetings  will  be  continued  to  be  held  in 
Denver. 

As    an  example  of    the  constituency,    there   are 
probably   twice    the  number  of    these   people   here    tonight  who 
are  here  who  could   not  be   here  because  of    the   scheduling 
conflicts   and  who  will   be  writing    letters.      So,    we    really  do 
have   a    lot  of  supporters   in   this    area. 

I   wanted   to   talk   about,    first,    a  concept    that 
I'm  sensing   is   becoming  more  prevalent  in  BLM  planning  which, 
I  guess,    is  called  intensive  management.      And  I    think    it's 
a  good    idea   when  it  applies   to   areas  which  are    not  potential 
wilderness    areas.      I    think  you've   done   a  good   job   in 
identifying    a   great   number   of    sensitive    areas    in   the    San   Juan 
San  Miguel    Resource  Area    that  have   riparian,    habitat, 
archaelogical,    and  other  kinds  of    resource  values   and 
applying   a  very   flexible,    wide    range  of  management 
prescriptions    for    them.    Resource   Natural    Areas,    Outstanding 
Natural    Areas,    ACEC's,    the   archaelogical    protection,    a  huge 
range  of   administered  protections,    which,    I    think,    is   very 
appropriate.      And   I'm  sensing    it's    something  of  a   departure 
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building  for  mineral  development  and  then  have  those  roads 
closed  to  ORV  entry  to  protect  archaelogical  sites.   And  you 
even  go  so  far  in  your  document  to  say  that,  when  wiiderness- 
the  increase  in  wilderness  use  which  will  come  from 
wilderness  designation  will  actually  have  adverse  impacts  on 
the  archaelogical  values.   There  are  studies  which  show  that 
there  is  a  close  correlation  between  numbers  of  roads  and 
archaelogical  vandalism  period,  especially  since  funding  for 
enforcement  of  road  closures  Is  always  uncertain.   I  feel 
uncomfortable  that  you  are  going  to  try  to  keep  those 
archaelogical  sites  protected  administratively.   Wilderness 
designation  would  be  a  much  more  certain  way  of  doing  that. 

Just  a  general  comment  on  the  Resource 
Management  Plan.   I  was  struck  with  the  very  narrow  range  of 
choices  you  gave  us  to  consider  and  choose  among.   I'm  sure 
you  were  trying  to  avoid  laying  out  alternatives  that  were 
too  extreme  or  couldn't  be  managed  in  some  way.   But,  just 
looking  at  percentages  In  terms  of  area  set  aside  for  ORV 
or  ORV  closures,  75  percent  to  90  percent  are  recommended 
for — as  being  opened  to  ORV,  depending  on  which  alternative. 
That  sounded  a  really  large  range.   We  would  like  to  have  see 
a  much  smaller  amount  of  acreage  opened  to  ORV  in  one  of  your 
alternatives. 

Same  with  grazing.   You  have  a  range  of  area 
recommended  to  be  maintained  in  poor  condition  that  goes 


or  growing   way  of   dealing  with   BLM   resources.      And   I    think 

it's   good  because    it  allows    for  some  development  but  also 

with    an  eye    for  protecting   important  values. 

What   I'm  concerned   about  Is    I    think    that 

approach  may  have   spilled  over   Into  your    thinking  about   the 

wilderness   areas.      I    think    that  it — sort  of   philosophically 

speaking,     that   approach    that   you   can,    on    the   one   hand, 

extract  minerals   and,   on    the  other  hand,    put  everything  back 

the  way  it  was  puts   us   into    the  position  of   being — of    thinkinc 

that  we   can   take   nature  apart   and   then  put    it  back    together 

the  way    it  was.      And   I    think    that   is  very  much   against   the 

original    purpose  of   the  Wilderness   Act.      And    the   fact  that 

seven  of  your  wilderness    study   areas    have   been    recommended 

for  very   tricky   sorts  of  protection  but  which  are   not 

actually    the   real   McCoy,    it   is   an   inaccurate  approach.      Let's 

see.      I   guess,    basically,    I    feel    that   it  undermines    the 

notion  of  wilderness.      And,    if  we're  only   talking  about 

10  percent  of  our  whole    resource   area,    for   you    to  squander 

that   tiny  percentage    in  protections   which   I    feel    are   going    to 

be    flimsy  and  subject    to   the  whims  of   the    next   district 

manager  or    the    next  administration     is    not   valuing    that 

resource    and   not    respecting    the   concept  of   hands  off    for  at 

least   a    tiny  percentage  of    BLM    lands. 

An  example  of    this   is    the   notion   that  you 

can — that  you   can  have   road  closures;    you  can  have   road 
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between  27  percent  and  36  percent,  which,  again,  is  a  very 
large  range.   And  we  feel  it's  too  much  anyway. 

Mineral  leasing  is  where  I  see  the  least 
choice.   You  have — the  preferred  alternative  recommends 
68  percent  to  mineral  leasing  under  the  standard  stipulations 
It's  actually  closer  to  90  percent  when  you  Include  the 
seasons.   And,  then,  65  percent  for  the  resource 
conservation  alternative  and  70  percent  for  the  resource 
utilization  alternative.   To  my  mind,  that  represents  really 
no  choice  at  all,  and,  I  think,  actually,  in  some  way, 
reflects  a  mineral — what  I  consider  to  be  an  over-emphasis 
on  mineral  development  that  is  coming  straight  down  from 
Burford  in  the  national  office  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

Reading  the  mineral  sections  of  the  Resource 
Management  Plan,  I  was  reminded  of  a  conversation  I  had  with 
Frank  Salwerowicz  last  September  on  the  merger  between  the 
Mineral  Managsnent  Service  and  the  BLM  where  they  made  a  coupl. 
of  interesting  statements,  one  which  was  that  the  BLM  has 
always,  before,  analyzed  the  impacts  that  mineral  development 
win  have  on  natural  resources.   And,  now,  the  emphasis  was 
going  to  also  be  on  the  impacts  that  preservation  of  natural 
resources  will  have  on  mineral  development.   And  I  saw  that 
in  the  document  that.  Indeed,  you  have  told — tried  to 
estimate  the  amounts  of  tonnage  of  coal  or  the  barrels  of 
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oil    and    gas   which   will    be    foreclosed   by   protection  of   natural 
resources. 

The  other    thing    that  was    said  at    this  meeting 
was    that   the   directive — I    -    thered    the  policy  directive 
coming    down    from   the    r  je    is    that   mineral 

development  will   be    ...  .    unless    there    is   an  overriding 

reason   not   to   allow  it.      And   I    feel    that's  very  much 
reflected   in  percentages  of   acreage   open    to  oil    and  gas 
developing  .t  in   this   plan,    90  percent,    basically,    including 
the  seasonal    restrictions.      More    than    90  percent  of    the   area 
is    open    to   oil    and   gas    leasing.      Only    3    percent,    less    than 
5   percent,    la   closed    to  any    leasing.      And    I    think   that    speaks 
for   itself.      I    think    that's    a  wrong  emphasis  on  priorities. 

I    also   was    struck    with    a    sentence    in    there 
several    times — repeated   a  number  of    times — that,    even  in    the 
resource   utilization  alternative   where   you    have   tremendous 
amounts  of  acreage  open   for  oil    and  gas    leasing,    that   there 
is    still    to   be    projected   a    significant    long-term   adverse 
impact   to  mineral    development,    because  of    the   acreage,    the 
3    percent,    I   presume,    which   is    not  open.      I    understand   there 
are    a    lot   of   restrictions  on    the  oil    and  gas,    but, 
nevertheless,    I    thought   that  was   an    interesting   statement. 

One   other    just   parenthetical    statement,    where 
you   are    dealing  wi    ^  unitized  gas    fields,    I    think    it's 
really   Important    to   require   development  plans    from  oil    and 
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gas    companies    to  avoid  duplicative,    unnecessary  road 
building  and  haphazard,    random  building   all   over   the 
landscape.      I  don't  know   if   you   are--I   didn't    read  every  word 
so   I  don't  know  if    that's    in   there  or   not.      But   I  would 
strongly    recommend    that. 

As    for    the   wilderness    recommendations,    it 
seems    to  me    that — I  mean,    if  someone  were    imposing   a  quota 
system   on    your    recommendations,    it   would   certainly   make 
sense   because    you  have   recommended  about   the    same  percentage 


of  wilderness  acreage  in  your 
others  have.  Some  have  been 
little  higher.  But  the  avera 
calculations,  that  have  been 
date    is   about   20    to   25  percen 


ce   area    that  most  of   the 
ower;    some   have    been  a 
ording    to   my   very   rough 
nded    in    this    state    to 
makes  one  wonder  whether 


the- 


bitrary   figure   being  used    to   determine    the 
amount  of  acreage.      To  my  mind,    this  very   low — this 
consistent    low    recommendations    that  we ' re   seeing    is   a 
reflection,    again,    of  national    policy. 

Just  last — well,  two  weeks  ago,  there  was  an 
oversight  hearing  during  which  Secretary  of  Interior 
William  Clark  was  grilled  on  abusive  policies  on  BLM  study 
areas.  You're  probably  aware  of  it.  And  a  lot  of  that  had 
to  do  with  actual  development  in  wilderness  study  areas.  I 
feel  that  the  low  acreage  that  is  being  recommended  is  part 
of    that  same   policy. 
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Just    to    throw  out 

a    few    figures    to  put   it   in 

perspective,    1   pe 

■cent  of    this    st 

ate,     750,000    acres,    is 

under   study    by   the 

BLM    for    wilde rr 

ess   designation.      If  we're 

looking   at    20,    25 

percent   of    that   being    recommended,    that's 

less    than   1   percent.      That's    a    ti 

ny    fraction  of    1  percent. 

Within   the    resource   area    Itself, 

we're    looking    at   only 

10  percent  of    the 

entire  acreage 

as  even  eligible    for 

wilderness.      And  you   are    talking 

about   recommending   only 

25   percent  of   that    for  wilderness 

So,    to   my  mind,    the 

8  percent  of   acre( 

ge    that  would  be  closed  off    to  minerals — I 

gather   that's    the 

percentage — by 

wilderness    designation  of 

those   areas,    is    not — could  not  be 

that    important   compared    to 

the  wilderness   va 

ues    that   you   ai 

e    foreclosing  by   that   type 

of   recommendation 

It 

s    surprising,    i 

n   particular,    such    a    low— 

such  a   seemingly   unwarranted    low 

wilderness  recommendation  when 

all    those  other    seven  areas    that 

are    not   being    recommended 

have   been  given  v 

»ry  careful    oth« 

r  protective   statuses   of 

different  kinds. 

I    mean.    Cross, 

Cahone,    and    Squaw/Papoose 

have   no    surface  occupancy.      They 

have    closures    to  ORVs. 

They  have    special 

management    for 

archaelogical    and  wildlife 

habitat.      You're    basically  plann 

ng    to  manage    those   areas   as 

defacto  wilderness    without  actually 

recommending  them  for  wilderness. 

No   surface  ocoupa 

icy,    apparently 

win    not  allow  mineral 

development   anyway.       So,    it's   pui 

zling   to   us  why  you  wouldn't 
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just  go  ahead  and   recommend    them  as   wl 

lderness    since    they 

are    also    not  going    to   foreclose    a  grea 

t   amount  of  mineral 

development. 

Another   thing  we're   con 

cerned  about  is    the 

lack  of    rationale.      I   didn't  read  every  word.      But    I    read 

enough  of    the  Technical    Supplement   to 

see    that   you   don't   go 

whole    hog    in   spending   pages    and   pages 

in  explaining   why  your 

preferred  alternative  repeatedly   says 

no  wilderness,    no 

1  M 

wilderness    in  each  case.      The  Glenwood 

Springs  Resource 

Management   Plan,    the   Kremmling  Managem 

ent  Plan,    most  of    them 

have   made    at    least  a   pretext  of    trying 

to   explain  why    they 

are    not    recommending    these   wilderness. 

It's    particularly 

noticeable    in    light  of    the   very   flower 

y   and    laudatory 

language    that  appears,    for  example,    in 

the  appendix    to    the 

Technical    Supplement  where    the  wildern 

esse,  are    )».t 

extolled    for    their    fabulous,    unique   re 

sources   and    their 

special    ecosystems    and    their    unique    co 

mbinations  of 

topography   and   this   and    that  and,    then 

,    not    to  have   it  clear 

in    the    text  why,    nevertheless — I    under 

stand    the    pre-FLPMA 

leases;    that's    kind   of   a    problem.       But 

,    in  the   case   of 

Weber,    Menefee,    and   McKenna    Peak,    cert 

ainly,    I    feel    that— I'd 

1     like    to    see    you    put   more    in   about   why 

those  pre-FLPMA   leases 

1     in   Squaw/Papoose    and   Cross,    Cahone    are 

such   a  problem. 

The  other    thing   is    that 

,    again,    I    think  we're 

seeing   here    a   tendency,    possibly,    for 

the    BLM    to   use 
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manageability  problems — to  exaggerate  manageability   problems 
as   a  pretext   to  exclude  wilderness. 

Do  you  want  me--I  could   stop  and  maybe-- 

MB.    BELISLE:       It's   making    noise,    but    it's 
okay,    I  guess. 

MS.    McCLELLAN:       As   an   example,    pre-FLPHA 
leases    In  Weber,    Menefee   are  used  as    a  pretext    for  saying 
that   they  will    be   unmanageable    -as   wilderness.      It  also   says, 
within   two  years,    all    those    leases   will    have   expired.      If 
you   now   say    that    those    areas    should   not   be    recommended   for 
wilderness,    you  are   preempting    the   right  of  Congress,    which 
will   be    looking  at    these  areas    three   to   four   years    from  now 
to  see   if,    in  fact,    those    leases    still    are  a  problem.      I 
would    like    to    see   you   make    some    kind   of   contingency,     taking 
into  account   that   all    those    leases   could  have  expired  within 
two  years,    well    before  Congress   will   be    looking  at    the   areas. 

MR.    BELISLE:      Bos,    you're   over    the    time    limit. 
I'll    tell   you  what.      We  can  come  back   to  you   at   the  end,    if 
you  want. 

MS.    McCLELLAN:      Okay.       I've   got   a    bit    left. 

MR.    BELISLE:       I    can    see    you    do. 

MS.    McCLELLAN:       I'd    like    a   chance    to    finish. 
But  I   understand. 

Thank   you    for    the   opportunity    to   comment. 

MR.    BELISLE:      Thank    you. 


It 
administrative  pro 
attributes  of  your 
administration  is 
And,    therefore,    I 


eems,    if  you   are   planning   to   rely  o 
ection  of   archaelogical    and  ecologi 
areas,    you  can't  do    that   if  one 
utting   your   budget  and    your   personn 
ould   like    to  echo    the    recommendatio 


the  others    that  you  go   for  wilderness    rather    than 
administrative   protection. 

I    think   that  you   guys   are    in  a    special    place. 
If    I  mess   up   at  my    job,    I    might  have    some    customers   upset 
or   some   people   I  work  with.      But   the  quality  of    the    land  and 
the  quality  of    the   wildlife    left   in   the  country  isn't  going 
to  suffer  much.      At  all,    really.      I   mean,    most  people  who 
work    for    the  government,    maybe   someone  will    lose   some  money 
if   a    letter    is    not   delivered  on    the   right  day,    or  someone 
will   worry  about  a    loved  one,    but    it  won't  be    the    topsoil 
will   be   eroded  or  endangered    species  will   become    fewer    in 
numbers    and   so   on,    so   your    job    Is    very    important. 

I've  got   a  couple — let's   see.      I  went  down   the 
Dolores   once  on  a  raft   trip  and   hiked  up  Coyote  Gulch  and 


liked 

It    a    lot.       I'm 

sorry   t 

o  hear    that    th 

e   irrigati 

on 

cana 

is 

may    nc 

t   be   completed 

so   that 

the   dam  may  n 

ot   ent 

<* 

fina 

stage: 

,    I   guess.       I' 

,e    been 

reading   about 

mounta 

in   1 

ion 

populations   decreasi 

ig   in  Ne 

w  Mexico,    so    I 

think 

It' 

s 

partic 

ularly   important    that 

Weber  and  Mene 

fee  MO 

•nti 

in 

shou 

Id 

be  des 

ignated  wilder 

less. 

The 

next  speaker    Is   Jim 

Morris. 

MR. 

MORRIS:       Hello.       My 

name    is  Jim  Morris. 

And    I    live    at 

1975 

Norwood    in    Boulder 

80302. 

And 

I   wanted   to  ask   a  couple  questions.      Maybe 

I   could   start 

with 

questions. 

MR. 

BELISLE:       You'll    ha 

ve    to   address    those 

questions    to 

me,    a 

id    I'll  — 

MR. 

MORRIS:      Okay.      Then    1*11    address    the 

panel    instead 

.      Ok 

ay.      One   thing   I'm  w 

orrled  about  is   that 

the  proposed 

budget  seems    to  cut   the   s 

taff    for    the    BLM   quite 

a  bit.      It   se 

ems    that   the   Renewable   Re 

sources  Management  and 

Conservation 

Budge 

ts   have  either  been 

recommended   for   a  cut 

or    for    (inter 

feren 

:e) .      Range   Manageme 

nt  has    lost  30  percent 

of   its   person 

nel, 

and   it's    supposed    to 

be   slashed  by   another 

eighty-five   ; 

obs  o 

r  30  percent  since    ' 

91.      Let's  see.      The 

Wildlife    Divi 

sion 

rfill    get    four  mlllio 

n   dollars    less    and    lose 

twenty-five  people 

.      Fish  and  Wildlife 

have    been   reduced   from 

358    full-time 

equl 

talents    down    to   295. 

The   cumulative  cut 

by  next   year. 

if    a 

nother   twenty-five  people   are    sacked,    will 

be  25  percent 

.       Si 

Tiilar   reductions   hav 

e  occurred   for  Soil, 

Water,    and  Ai 

r   Con 

servatlon   and    for   Re 

creation.      Becreational 

Programs   will 

lose 

fifty-five  people   a 

t  a    time  when 

recreational 

use   o 

f   public    lands    is    in 

creasing.      Wilderness 

Studies    and  Manage 

tient  will    be   cut  by 

a  million  dollars 

compared    to   this  year. 
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I   ftould    like    to    reintroduce    peregrine    falcons. 
And   it  seems    that,    with  all    the    rare   species    In  your  area, 
the  whooping   cranes    that   migrate    through    to   the   Grace   Lake , 
the    sandhil 1    cranes — I   guess    there' s    rainbow  trout   and 
wolverines,    river  otters,    linxes,    spotted  owls,    and   so  on — I 
think   all    these   areas    should  be  protected.      They  should  all 
be  made  wilderness.      Even  black-footed    ferrets   could  be 
reintroduced   and   river  otters,    I   guess.      There    aren't  many 
black-footed    ferrets ,    and    there    isn ' t  any    recovery-- I    don ' t 
think    they're    trying    to     artificially   increase    the   propagation 
or   anything,    but,    if    they    do,    perhaps    some    day    they   could   be 
reintroduced. 

Mr.    Brenner  mentioned   something  earlier  about 
Chaco  Canyon,      When   I  was  down    there,    people  said    that   the 
one  version  of  what  happened  of    the    society    in  Chaco  County 
was    that  cutting  back   of    the  vegetation,    the     trees    and  so  or 
for  construction  and   firewood  caused    the   increased   runoff. 
And   the    increased   runoff   deepened   the    streambeds,    increased 
side    stream  erosion,    the    sponge-like    ability  of    the    riparian 
plant    community    to   moderate    floodings    and    dry    spells   was 
lost,    and    that   the  culture    failed  because    it  could   no    longer 
manage    its  water   resources.      So,    I    think    it's  very    important 
in    the  decisions   you   make    that   you    try   to  protect   the 
riparian   zones    so    that  we    don't  have    the    same    thing    happen 
to  us. 
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Let's   see.      Someone  earlier  was    saying  about 

oal  leasing.  I've  been  in  the  New  Mexico  BLH  WSA's,  the 
ones  near  fiisti  and  the  neighborhood.  And  It  just  doesn't 
make   sense    to  me   that  we  should   try   to    lease  more  coal    when 

al    companies    that   are   running   into    their    ten-year — I    think- 
ls    it   a    ten-year   diligence    requirement   or    something? — there's 

urrently   a    law  that  says  you  have    to  make   good  attempts    to 
develop   your  coal    leases.      And  people    are    trying  to   repeal 
that  part  of    the    law  because    they're    not  developing    their 

oal,    because    it's    not  economic.      But,    if    they're  not 
developing    the    leases   they   already  have,    why    should  we    lease 
re   coal    to   them?      It  doesn't  make    any   sense,    really. 

I've    really   enjoyed    the    BLH  areas   in  Colorado 
and  New  Mexico.      They've   been  much  wilder.      There's  been  more 
wildlife.      Rattlesnakes   have    startled  me.      I've  seen 
petroglyphs   and  pictographs — I    don't  know  what   they're   called, 
but   the   very  same    thing — various    Indians  put  on    the    rock   and 
stuff.      And   I've   really   liked  it.      It's   been   very  special, 
more   special    than  hiking  up  on    the    hard    rock   areas   in    the 
forests.      So,    I   hope   you  guys  can  do   a  good   job. 

I    think — I   hate    roads.      I    saw  a  deer  dead  on 
the   side  of    the   road    tonight.      And  deer  aren't  my   favorite 
species  or  anything.      There   are   maybe    too  many  of    them.      But 
the   more    roads  we  build,    the  more    road   killings    there  will   be 
and  more  degradation  of  everything  else.      And  I   can   speak 
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streams  were   too  deep — and   I   had   a    four-wheel    drive  vehicle 
at    the    time — and   I  couldn't  get   across   right  where    the   road 
was.      It's   very   tempting   to   try  and  go  upstream  and   ford   the 
stream  somewhere  else   and  run  over   a    lot  of  plants.      And   I 
did   that  once   and  wished   that   I   hadn't.      And   I    think   that 
roads   In  wilderness    areas   are   sort  of   addicting.      And   they 
shouldn't  be   put   there  because   they're  going    to — I   don't 
know — what's    the  word?     What  do   they    say?      Somehow  it's 

rking   on  our  weak   side.      I   can't   really   express    it.      But 
you   shouldn't    tempt  people,    I   guess. 

Okay.      My  questions    have    to  do  with — shall    I 
say   them   to   you  or — 

MR.    BELISLE:      You   can  ask    them  now,    or  you 
can   ask    them   later. 

MR.   MORRIS:      Do  you    have   an   idea  of   how  many 
family   farms    there   are  amongst   the   cattle   ranching  operations 
in    this    range    and   to  what  extent   the  corporations  or   sole 
proprietors   are    living  within   the    same  county   where   the    fa 
are?      I  wonder    to  what  extent  various   decreases  or  changing — 
changes    in   range  management  will    affect  what   I   view  as 
family    farmers    and    to  what  extent   It  will    affect  someone — 

MR.    BELISLE:       The   way    to   ask    that   question 
would  be    to--when  you  provide  a  written  comment    to   the 
Bureau  of   Land  Management  on    this   EIS,    raise    that  question 


and  ask  how  that  would  affect  decisions  that  were  made  or 
proposed  to  be  made  in  the  Draft.  This  is  not  the  time  to 
ask    those    kinds   of   questions. 

MR.    MORRIS:       So,    I   wanted    to    find  out   what 
kind  of   ranchers   are   grazing  cattle.      Are    they   small    farmer 
or    large — 


nt  to  address    that, 
question,    I   guess. 


MR.    BELISLE:       Do 

MR.    MILLER:        It's 

right  here   and  now. 

MR.    MORRIS:       Just    an   Intuitive    feel    for    it, 


aybe? 


wouldn't   want 
ure   I  could  giv 


MR.    MILLER:       No.       I    gue 
give  you  a    feel    for   that   because    I'm  n 
you    the   right    feel.       If   you    give    It    to   us    in   writing,     then 
we   can  get  with  our  specialists    that  deal    with    that  and 
respond   more  effectively. 

MR.    MORRIS:      Okay.      Good.      So,    what  would   the 
specialist's     name   be  or  something? 

MR.    MILLER:       You    can   write    the    letter    to   me. 
And   I'll    give  you   one  of  my  cards. 

MR.    BELISLE:       Do    you   have    a   copy   of    the    EIS? 
The  address    Is  written   in    front  of   it.      Or  you  can- 
Did   you   have    any   questions    that   you    wanted    to 
ask   him? 

THE   PANEL:       No. 


MR.    BELISLE:       The    next    speaker    is   David 

Walder. 

(Interruption.) 

MR.    BELISLE:      Go   ahead. 

MR.    WALDER:      My   name    is   David   Walder.       My 

address    Is    969     Tenth  Street,    Boulder      80302. 

And   I   want  to  add  my   thanks    to   the  BLM   for 

holding   a  hearing  here   in   the  Denver  area  because   it  allows 

a    lot  of  people   who  use    the    lands    to  have    some    input.      And 

I'd  also    like 

to   add  that   I    fully   support,  what  the 

representative 

of    the  Colorado  Wilderness   Network  was    saying, 

and,    if    I   make  my    time  a   little  briefer,    hopefully   she  can 

maybe    add   a    few  more    comments. 

I'm  going   to   talk  mostly  about   just  the 

wilderness.      And   I    visited  the   Dolores   River   area,    and  It's 

wonderful .      m 

d   I    really   appreciate    adding    that — recommending 

that  as    a— foi 

wilderness.      I   walked  barefoot  up  Coyote   Wash, 

and   it's    just 

an  experience    that   is    just   rare   and  unique    and 

very   special. 

And   I'd  also  hope   that  you  would  add  this    few 

acres    that  you  didn't  Include   in   the  area,    didn't  include    in 

the    recommendation,    for   that  would  complete    the   area. 

But    I*r      aally   dismayed  about   the    small 

amount  of    the 

wilderr     .a    recommended  in    the  whole   report. 

It's    hard    to  i 

nderstand  why   a    lot  of    the    times   since  you 

didn't    really 

document  good   reasons   why.      I  mean,    there    are 
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•ome  pre-FLPMA  leases.  But,  other  than  that,  I  don't  see  a 
lot  of  the  conflicts  that  some  of  the  other  resource  areas 
have  and  have  to  deal  with.  And  they're  just  not  apparent 
in  this   situation. 

And,    to  some  people,    you   know,    wilderness 
might  be   abundant  in  this   area.      I  mean,    it  might  seem   that 
way   just  because   there's   all    these  different   areas  being 
recommended,    and,    yes,    If   we    have  one    star  area,    that  would 
fulfill    a  requirement.      But  Colorado  has   to    really    fulfill 
a    lot  of    the  wilderness    for  the  whole  United  States.      And 
the  west  slope  has    to  take   care  of    the  east  slope.      Just  on 
the    front  range  we're   already   into   a  permanent  system  in  at 
least  the   Indian  Peaks   area,   which   is   right  near  where    I 
live,    and  it's  getting  crowded.      And   the   need   for 
wilderness   is  going  up.      It's  going  up.      And    I   want   to  really 
emphasize  that  because  it  doesn't  seem  to  be  getting   through 
that   the  public    really  wants  wilderness.      And   the  public 
agencies    that  are   supposed   to  be   administering    for  the  public 
are   not   listening.      And,    if   they  are,    they're   definitely  not 
acting  in  concert  to   this  very   strong   need. 

And,    you  know,    as  everyone    has   said  before, 
wilderness,   we   can't  invent   it  and   all    that  stuff.      It's 
there    and  we  have   to  preserve    it  before  we    lose   it.      And,    if 
people    are  worried  about  having    too  much  wilderness.    Congress 
can  always    just  pass   a    law  and  say,    look,    we  don't  have   as 
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about  all. 

Thank  you. 

MR.    BBLISLEs      Thank   you. 

That  vaa   the    last  speaker  that  signed  up  to 
speak.      Is   there  anyone  here   that  wishes   to  speak? 

QUESTION*      Do  you  guys  want   to  speak   and  say 
what  you   think  of   your  plan? 

MR.    BELISLEi      He  can  discuss   that  after  the 
meeting.      This   Is   a  public  hearing.      It's   not  a  question   and 
answer  session. 

No  one  else  wishes   to  speak? 

In   that  case,    I'll   call  Ros  and  let  you  have 
another  ten  minutes. 

MS.  McCLBLLANi     Hell,    it  doesn't  have   to  be 
ten   minutes, 

MR.    BELISLEi      Do  you  want  to  restate  your 
nana   for   the   record. 

MS.   McCLELLANt      Rosalind  McClellan.      I 

appreciate  having  a   few  more  minutes.      I'll    try  not  to  bore 

I 

you.   X  wouldn't  want  you  to  have  come  all  this  way  and, 

you  know,  not  to  have  heard  a  lot. 

The  other  thing,  just  in  terms  of 
manageability  and  the  way  it's  used,  in  my  opinion,  and 
possibly  to  exclude  areas,  X  would  like  to  have  aeen  the 
2i    I  document  explore  the  possibility  of  the  boundary  adjustments 
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much  wilderness.      It's  something    that    lets    us   have   options 
in   the    future. 

And — let's   see.      And,    again,    I'm  very 
concerned  about   the  possible    reasons    for  not    recommending    as 
much  wilderness    as   perhaps    should  be    recommended,    as   I 
believe    should  be   recommended.      And,    if    they're   not  clearly 
stated,    that  really    leaves    the   public   guessing,    and 
suspicious,    I  might  add.      And   I    know  you  guys  might  be   In 
a  very  difficult  spot  having   to  deal   with  pressures   from  the 
public    and  also    from  different   levels   above   you   in   the 
Interior   Department.      But   it's   definitely   something    that 
somebody  has    to    take    responsibility    for.      And,    if   you  don't, 
then,    you  know,    the  public    is    really    suspicious,    and  your 
actions   are  suspect.      And   I   don't  mean   to  put   it,    you   know, 
as — as   you  people   are   not    fulfilling  your   duties,    but 
somebody   isn't. 

And  my  understanding  of   the    BLM  is   that   the 
local    does    the    recommendations  on   their  own  and  then   sends 
it  up.      And   the   National    Director   is   not   supposed   to — maybe 
I   have    this  wrong,    and  you  can  correct  me—is   not   supposed    to 
direct   these    Individual   studies.      But  it's    supposed   to,    then, 
recommend   them  to    the   President   as    the   Director  believes    they 
should  be.      And,    so,    if   you  are   not  acting  Independent  as 
you    should  be,    then  you're    not   fulfilling    the  public   duty. 
And   I    think    that's   a  really   important  thing.      And  that's 
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Li 


where   pre-FLPMA    leases   are   raising  obstacles    and  could  be 
taken  care  of  by   boundary     adjustments.      For   example,    in 
Squaw/Papoose  Canyons,    again,    I'm  wondering  whether   problems 
with  pre-FLPMA    leases  and  the  manageability  problems    they 
pose  could  have  been  dealt  with  more  creatively.      In  the 
case  of  — I    think  it's    the      Ah-shi-sle-pah  Wilderness  Study 
Area  and   the   Bistl,    they  have  — I    think    it's  close   to  being 
consummated,    a    trade — I    forget  whether   it's    Sunbelt — or  one 
of    those   companies    is    trading  out  its   coal    lease    for   a 
lease  outside   of    the  wilderness   study  area,    making    the 
existence  of   a  pre-FLPMA  lease  no  longer  such  a  problem.     I'd  be  very 
interested   to   know  if  that  could  be  done    in    those    two   areas 
since    they  do   represent  such   a    tiny  proportion  and   fragment 
of   the   still    pristine    lands   in    this   resource    area. 

The  other,    maybe— maybe  one  of    the    reasons 
that  you   are   excluding  so  many  areas    from  wilderness 
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recommendation    is    the 

idea   that   it  will    foreclose   mineral 

development.      Again, 

'd   like    to  see    that  better  explained. 

I'd    like   to   know,    for 

ex amp 1 e ,    what   the   probabi 1 1 ty   tha t 

those  pre-FLPMA    lease 

will    gst  developed   is.      Nationwide, 

only   3    percent  of  oil 

and  gas    leases    in  wilderness   areas 

ever  do  get  developed 

I'd    like    to   know   what   percentage    of 

the  oil    and  gas    reser 

'es   in   this    resource   area   and  planning 

area  actually   are   ins 

de  wilderness  boundaries.      Nationwide, 

only    1   percent  of  oil 

and  gas   reserves  exists    inside 
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wl lderness    areas. 

And    the  other  question   I  would    like    to   know   is 
what  percentage  of   minerals,    leasable,    locatable   minerals. 
In  your    resource    area  would  be    tied  up,    locked   up  by 
wilderness    designation.       Elsewhere,    the    nationwide    figure, 
I    think,    is    70   percent  of  U.    S.    oil    and  gas    reserves   are   not 
on  Federal    land,    I    think. 

Okay.      Anyway,    there's — I'd   like    to  know,    in 
the   San  Juan-San  Miguel    Resource   Area,    how  much  of    the 
mineral    resource    could  be   developed   if  all    those   areas  were 
recommended    for   wilderness.       It    does    say    that    8   percent   of 
the   area  would  be   closed  off    to — to  mineral    development    if 
all    the    areas   were    recommended.      And,    If    I've  overlooked 
where    it   says   what  percentage   of   the   estimated    total    of 
coal    and  oil    and   gas    resources   would  be   closed  off,    let  me 
know.      I    just   didn't  see    it  in  my   reading. 

Just    to  quickly   rel terate.    Squaw/ Papoose, 
Cross,    Cahone  Canyons  have   a   unique   type  of   ecosystem   that's 
not   represented  anywhere   else   in    the   National    Wilderness 
Preservation   System,    the  Great   Basin   sagebrush    type   of 
vegetation.      Similarly,    the  Menefee,    McKenna   Peak   has    a  very 
unique,    as    you    admit,    a   very   unique    combination   of   vegetation 
types. 

Just   to  close,    I   wanted    to    just  sort  of  expres 
my  own  personal    impressions  of    the    four  areas    I    have   visited 


lose,    I   wanted    to    say    that  we 


So,    j 
recommend    the    re sour 
reduced  amount  of  acreage  open    for  oil  and  gas   leasing 
with  all    eight  areas    reco 
larger   degree   of    the   enti 
Generally 


nded   for  wilderness,    with  a 
resource   area  closed   to  ORV  use. 
I    think    the   range  of   choice    is   slanted  upward    in 


the  direction  of   resource   development. 

So,    I   appreciate  your  giving  me   a    few  more 

MR.    SERING:       Ros,     just   one   question.       You 
mentioned   there    are    two  wilderness    study  areas    that  you  wc 
like  us    to    look   at  as   far  as  possibly  exchanging    leases  oi 
as    far   as   working  out  with    the  companies.      You  mentioned  c 


«« 

,    the  Sg\ 

^/Papoose.      Bu 

t   you 

didn't 

mention    the 

sec 

ond 

MS. 

McCLELLAN 

:       I    g 

uess    I 

mear 

t    to   say 

Ci 

OSS 

and 

Cahone . 

I 

gather    those 

are  where    the   pre 

-FLPKA    1 

eas 

es 

are 

fairly  difflci 

It  to  deal 

with. 

I   ga 

ther 

their 

distribution 

i 

rt  of   scat 

tered 

about, 

and 

they*  re 

an 

tlzed 

so   that    they 

a 

-en 

t  about   to 

expir 

e   and 

that 

kind  of 

problem. 

MP 

SERING: 

Okay. 

Thank 

you 

MR 

BELISLE: 

Thank 

you. 

Is 

there   anyo 

ne    els 

e  who 

wishes    to   speak 

or 

add 

to   their 

P 

rev 

ent7 
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down    there,    Dolores    River   Canyon,    Cahone,    Menefee,    and 
McKenna   Peak .      Like    some   of    the   other  wilderness   areas, 
BLM  areas,    in    the    state    I   visited,    I  was   struck   by    the 
tremendous   experience  of   contrast    they  provide,    contrast   in 
the   near,    the    foreground,    and   the   distance, between    light  and 
dark,    between   shadow   and   sunlight,    between   highs   and    lows, 
just  about   any  kind  of  contrast  you  would  want   to  experience. 
You  go,    in  a  very   short   time    in   these   areas,    through 
tremendously  contrasting    landscapes,    riparian    to  high   mesas 
to  canyon  bottoms    to   the    tops  of    cliffs.      It's   very  exciting 
hiking.      It's   something    that  National    Forest   wilderness 
does    not   offer.       It's   very    invigorating.      Just    the    feeling   of 
textures,    the   mud  in  some  places   and    the   dryness   and    the 
cactus    and   the    rocks    and   the   moss.      It's    a  very   sort  of 
tactile  experience.      Again,    the   National    Forest— this    is  — the 
National    Forest  wilderness    areas   don't  provide    this.      The 
BLM  wilderness   does.      It  has  a    lot  of  wilderness  experiences 
and  can  offer    them   that  have    not  yet  been  introduced   into 
the   National   Wilderness    Preservation  System. 

The  orienteering,  you  know,  since  many  of 
them  don't  have  trails,  this  is  very  unique.  And  people 
need  an  opportunity  to  have  enough  land  that's  still  like 
this  in  another  generation.  Now,  then,  also,  of  course,  the 
seasonal  advantage,  these  areas  are  open  for  hiking  when 
other  areas    during    the  off-season — when  other  areas   are    not. 


The 

learing   rec< 

>rd  will    remain  open  until 

August    L,    1984,    and 

written  cor 

nments   may  be   addressed   to  the 

San  Juan  Resource  Area  Office, 

Bureau   of    Land   Management, 

Federal    Building,    Room   102,    701   Camino    Del    Rio,    Durango, 

Colorado      81301. 

I    th 

ank    you   all 

for    coming,    and,    for    those 

of   you  who  did  make 

your   stater 

nent,    I    thank  you.      And    the 

hearing    is   adjourne 

3. 

(The 

hearing   was    then    adjourned    at    the   hour 

of    9:00   p.m.,    this 

28th   day  of 

June,    1984.) 
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Certified   Shorthand 
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the  proceedings   had 

at   the   tim< 

and   place   hereinbefore    set 

forth,    and   that   the 

foregoing 

ixty-nine    (69)    pages 

constitute   a    full, 
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>rrect    transcript   of    my 
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said   proceedings. 
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statements  you  may  have.   If  you  hav 

e  an  exti 

a  copy. 

please  give  it  to  net  just  prior  to 

your  prei 

entation. 

If  you  do  not  have  an  extra  copy,  i 

ou  may 

leave  a  w 

titten  statement  you  might 

have  with 

the 

reporter  after  your  presentations,  s 

ie  has  as 

sured  me 

that  if  y 

>u  will  place  your  name  and 

address 

on  the 

statement 

she  will  return  it  to  you 

The  record  of  this  hearing 

will  be 

available 

for  public  inspection  at  the  San  Jua 

i    Resourc 

e  Area 

Office,  B 

jteau  of  Land  Management,  F 

ederal  Bi 

tiding, 

Room  102, 

701  Camino  Del  Rio,  Durango,  Colora 

do,  81301, 

approximately  25  days  following  the 

lear ing. 

If  there  are  any  questions 

of  the  ti 

earing 

procedure 

we  will  answer  them  now. 

Do  you  r- 

ave  any 

questions 

MR.  KOOll:   IlO. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:   Do  you  wish 

to  make 

an  oral 

statement? 

MR.  KOONi   Briefly. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:   Please  begi 

1  your  or 

al 

statement 

by  stating  your  name,  your 

address. 

the 

organizat 

Lon  you  represent,  if  any? 

MR.  KOON:   Okay.   My  name 

is  Willia 

in  Koon, 

K-o-o-n,  Box  486,  Naturita,  Colorado 

I  own  an  operate  and  Dry  C 

reek  Basi 

n  General 

FOUP.  CORKCF.S  REPORTING 


Store  in  Dry  Creek  Basin,  and  Prenchie's  Mountain  in  Dry 

Creek  Basin. 

Frenchie's  Mountain  is  an  outfitting 

organization.   I  have  outfitted  in  Colorado,  since  1969 

Licensed,  and  I  am  certified. 

McKenna  Peak  and  the  Dolores  River  Canyon  are 

the  two  areas  in  my  back  yard,  that  I  use,  and 

appreciate. 

I  agree  with  your  designation  of  both  areas, 

my  only  question  about  the  McKenna  Peak  area  le  that 

possibly  there  are  some  recreational  or  more 

recreational  values  there  than  the  BLM  is  aware  of.   The 

wild  horse  herd  I  am  sure  you  are  getting  plenty  of 
information  on  it,  but  maintaining  a  50  horse  herd  In 
that  area  will  have  significant  value  to  people  like 

myself  who  do  take  trail  rides  and  people  in  to  see  that 
herd  of  horses. 

The  one  area  that  concerns  me  of  course  is 
licensing  or  permitting  licensed  outfitters  on  the  BLM. 
I  am  in  agreement  with  that,  I  hope  that  the  BLM  will 
see  that  a  permitting  system  as  a  system  of  utilizing 
outfitters  to  help  vacationers  or  recreational  use  of 
that  land  with  better  control.   Rather  than  just  saying 
the  outfitters  and  that  permit  system  is  another 
headache  to  have  to  manage. 
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I  think  it' 

s  a  real  opportunity 

or  the  BLM 

and  for  th 

e  outfitters,  also  to  educate  and  introduce 

people  to 

a  given  area,  and  Introduce  them 

not  only  to 

the  values 

there,  but 

just  to  the  problems 

in  management 

also. 

Here  again 

in  regard  to  the  wild 

horses,  and 

the  proble 

ros  in  manag 

ing  a  herd  of  horses  of  that  type 

in  a  area 

like  that. 

My  only  con 

cern  is  that  it  could 

be  possible 

to  use  tha 

t  a  permit 

system  in  such  a  manner  that  it 

would  be  c 

ifficult  fc 

r  the  outfitter  to  pei 

form  within 

the  rules 

and  regulat 

ions  and  it  could  be  a  method  of 

discouragi 

ng  outfitti 

ng,  rather  than  encou 

aging  someone 

in  a  sense 

to  help  yc 

u  control  recreation, 

and  also  help 

you  pay  fc 

r  it,  that 

control. 

It  winds  up 

being  volunteer  prog 

am  that 

really  tha 

t  not  only 

furnishes  the  volunteer  but  help 

you  pay  fc 

r  the  admir 

istration  of  the  volunteer  program. 

The  managerr 

ent  of  the  wild  horses  in  that 

Spring  Cre 

ek  herd,  or 

McKenna  Peak  herd,  whichever  you 

prefer  to 

call  them, 

and  also  the  Naturita 

Ridge  herd  is 

of  concerr 

also  to  a 

group  of  us  who  do  outfitting  in 

that  area. 

The  danger 

I  see  there  is  that  you  can  wind  up 

with  a  lot 

of  pressur 

e  from  the  ranchers  who  would  iike 

Four  cor.::rp.s  ixfoktihg 
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to  see  »I.em  minimized  or  eliminated,  and  from  the 
preservationists  who  would  like  to  see  them  multiply  and 
be  completely  uncontrolled,  and  hopefully  you  don't  get 
into  a  squeeze  between  those  two  points  of  view,  the 
point  where  you  are  managing  with  —  because  of  those 
two  pressures  rather  than  because  of  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  horses,  and  their  contribution,  or 
their  detrimental  effect  on  the  area. 

There  are  a  number  of  us  in  that  area  who  have 
some  knowledge  of  the  horses  and  do  spend  quite  a  lot  of 
time  with  them,  and  possibly  in  the  volunteer  program, 
maybe  you  can  consider  the  possibility  of  using  a 
organization  such  as  mine,  that  I  don't  pretend  to  be  a 
expert  myself,  but  I  do  have  some  people  involved  in  our 
organization  either  as  employees  or  advisors  who  --  we 
have  an  animal  biologist,  and  rancher,  and  several 
different  people  who  do  have  expertise,  possibility  of 
using  them  in  a  volunteer  program  of  some  sort  to  maybe 
gather  a  little  more  information  on  both  of  those  herds. 

For  example,  one  of  it  things  I  was  thinking 
about  was.  I  would  think  that  there  woul  '  l.     .        .1 
possibility  in  that  Spring  Creek  herd  to  bait   d  trap 
some  hi>i  Cb.  po-ibly  easier  than  using  the  roundup 
technique.   That  area  is  going  to  be  a  tough  area  to  use 
a  roundup  technique  because  of  the  erosion  and  the 
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broken  condition  of  the  ground  surface. 

And  maybe  if  we  could  cooperate,  since  I  live 
there,  maybe  we  could  do  a  little  experimenting  in  a 
period  of  time  before  the  roundup  became  a  fact.   And 
might  be  possible  to  do  some  baiting  and  some  trapping, 
and  might  be  a  lot  cheaper. 

Another  thing  that  might  be  possible  to  do 
some  fecal  sampling  at  different  periods  of  the  year  not 
only  from  the  horses,  but  from  the  deer  and  elk,  and 
domestic  livestock  also,  and  see  what  types  of  forage 
are  being  utilized  by  what,  and  where  the  competitive  — 
where  there's  a  problem  in  competing  for  food.   And 
maybe  we  could  identify  some  problems,  and  maybe  there 
are  some  areas  where  there  are  not  as  many  problems  as 
maybe  we  are  thinking  at  this  time. 

And  with  that  kind  of  facts  to  deal  with,  and 
answers,  and  with  the  Division  of  Wildlife,  and  with  us, 
on  a  basis  of  knowledge,  rather  than  —  rather  than 
pressures,  and  attitudes. 

Other  than  that  I  hope  that  we  can  just 
continue  with  the  outfitters  on  the  cooperative  basis 
with  the  BLM  and  be  any  help  to  you,  work  on  that  basis 
rather  as  antagonistic  basis. 

Thank  you. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:   Thank  you. 
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You  have  any  other  comments? 

MR.  KOON:   No. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:   Since  nobody  else  is  here,  the 
hearing  record  will  remain  open  until  August  1st,  1984, 
and  the  written  comments  maybe  addressed  to  the  San  Juan 
Resource  Area  Office,  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Pederal 
Building,  701  Camino  Del  Rio  Ducango,  Colorado,  81301. 
This  hearing  is  closed. 

(WHEREUPON,  the  following  hearing  was 
adjourned  at  approKimaetly  2:35  p.m.) 
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